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Entered  according  to  Act  of  CongrcM,  in  the  year  1846,  by  Jamu  R.  Albacb,  in 
Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  lor  the  District  of  Ohio. 


PREFACE. 


An  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  yolume  to  present  the  outlines 
of  Western  History  in  a  form  easy  of  reference,  and  drawn  firom 
the  best  authorities:  those  authorities  are  in  almost  every  case 
referred  to,  and  a  list  of  the  works  consulted  may  be  found  on 
pages  xviii,  xix,  and  xx.  Whenever  it  could  be  done,  with  a 
proper  regard  to  conciseness,  the  words  of  eye-witnesses  have 
been  used  in  the  accounts  given  of  important  events. 

The  limits  of  this  volume  have  made  it  necessary  to  state  most 
matters  with  great  brevity,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Indian 
wars  in  1790-95,  no  subject  has  received  a  full  developement ; 
upon  that  portion  of  our  history  the  Compiler  dwelt  longer  than 
upon  any  other,  because  the  conduct  of  the  administration  of 
Washington  toward  the  Aborigines  is  believed  to  be  among  the 
most  honorable  passages  of  American  Annals.  The  events  of  the 
last  war,  and  those  which  have  occurred  since,  are  given  in  a  few 
words  comparatively, — as  many  volumes  are  in  circulation  which 
state  their  details. 

A  Chronological  Table,  an  Index  which  it  is  believed  will  be 
found  sufficiently  full,  and  three  Maps,  illustrating  the  early  settle- 
ments, are  added  to  the  Annals,  making  in  all  a  volume  of  612 
pages, —  one  hundred  more  than  the  Publisher  promised  in  his 
Prospectus. 

Notwithstanding  great  care  has  been  taken  in  preparing  this 
work,  many  mistakes  have  been  made,  a  list  of  those  noticed  is 
on  page  592 ;  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  it  is  free  from  other 
important  errors  and  omissions;  if  any  one  will  point  out  these, 
or  any  of  them  to  the  Compiler  by  letter  or  otherwise,  it  will 
be  regarded  as  a  favor,  as  his  wish  is  to  make  any  future  editions, 
if  called  for,  as  full  and  exact  as  possible. 

Hoping  that  this  volume  may  prove  of  some  service  to  the 
Student  of  Western  History,  and  of  some  interest  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Great  Valley,  it  is 

HESPECTFULLY    DEDICATED 

TO   THE 

NATIVES    OF    THE    WEST. 
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1541. 

Mij, 

154a. 

May: 

1S43. 

July, 

1544. 

>sie. 

1«30. 

leia^. 

le^i. 

leeo. 

^^^^  Ponce  de  Leon  diicoTen  Florida. 

1516.  Diego  Minielo  Tints  Florida. 

^^^^6.  Pamphilo  de  Narraes  goei  to  Florida. 

^33.  De  Soto  aaka  leaie  to  conquer  Florida. 

^539.  May,  De  Soto  reaches  Tampa  bay. 

NoTomber,  De  Soto  reachea  Appalachee  bay. 

1^40.  De  Soto  in  Geoma. 

October,      De  Soto  reaches  Marilla  on  the  Alabama. 

De  Soto  reaches  Mississippi. 

De  Soto  crosses  it  and  goes  to  Washita. 

De  Soto  descends  Washita  to  Mississi[^« 
,       De  Soto  dies. 

His  followers  try  to  reach  Mexico  by  land  and  fiul. 

De  Soto's  followers  reach  Mexico  by  water. 

De  Biedma  presents  his  account  of  De  Soto's  txpedttion  to  Xing  of  Spain. 

Le  Caron  explores  Upper  Canada. 

Charles  1st  grants  Carolana  to  Sir  Robert  Heath. 

First  mission  fbnnded  near  Lake  Huron. 

French  at  Falls  of  St  Mary,  Lake  Superior. 

First  missionary  station  on  Lake  Superior. 

Colonel  Wood's  alledged  travels  prerious  to  thie  year. 

Allonez  founds  first  permanent  station  on  Lake  Superior. 

filission  at  St.  Mary's  Falls  fbonded. 

1G70.  Perrot  explores  Lake  Michigan. 

La  Salle  first  goes  to -Canada. 
Alledged  travels  of  Captain  Bolt. 

1^7 1.  French  take  formal  possession  of  the  northwest. 

Marquette  founds  St.  Ignatius  on  Strait  of  Mackinac. 

^^^3.  May  13,  Marquette  and  his  companions  leave  Mackinac  to  seek  the  MississippL 

Jane  10,  Marquette  and  his  companions  cross  from  Fox  river  to  Wisconsin. 

Jane  17,  Marquette  and  his  companions  reach  Mississippi. 

June  21,  Marquette  and  his  companions  meet  Illinois  Indians. 

July,  Marquette  and  his  companions  reach  Arkansas. 

July  17,  Marquette  and  his  companions  leave  on  return  to  Canada. 
September,  Marquette  and  his  companions  reach  Green  Bay. 

*^5.  May  18,        Marquette  dies. 

La  Salle  goes  to  France  to  see  the  King. 

^^6.  La  Salle  rebuilds  Fort  Frontenac. 

^^.  La  Salle  visits  France  a  second  time. 

^^78.  Joij  14,       La  Salle  and  Tonti  sail  for  Canada. 
Sept  15,       La  Salle  and  Tonti  arrive  at  Quebec. 
Nov.  18,       La  Salle  and  Tonti  cross  Lake  Ontario. 

Persons  firom  New  England  said  to  have  explored  the  southwest. 

'^.  January,       La  Salle  loses  his  stores. 

August  7,     The  Griffin  sails  up  Lake  Erie. 
August  87,  The  Griffin  at  Mackinac. 
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1679.  Sept.  18,      The  Griffin  sent  back  to  Niagara. 

Not.  ly        La  SaUe  at  St.  Joaeph's  riTer,  Lake  BCchigan. 
Dec.  3y        La  Salle  croiaca  to  Kankakee. 

1680.  Jan.  4th,      La  Salle  in  Peoria  Lake. 

Fort  Creveccrar  built. 
Feb.  28,       Hennepin  sent  to  explore  Miaaisiippi. 
March,        La  Salle  returns  to  Canada. 

April&Jlf ay,  Hennepin  on  the  MiaaiaaippL  [Illinoie. 

September,  Tonti  after  commencing  Fort  St.  Louif  (Rock  fort,)  forced  to  leare  the 
Oct.  &  Not.   La  Salle  retnma  to  the  Illinoia. 
NoTember,    Hennepin  returns  to  Canada. 

1681.  June,  La  Salle  and  Tonti  meet  at  Mackinac 
Angiut,       La  Salle  a  third  time  goes  to  the  Illinoii. 
Not.  3,       La  Salle  at  St.  Joaeph'a  again. 

1683.  Jan.  5  or  6,  La  Salle  goes  from  Chicago  weatward. 
Feb.  6,         La  Salle  on  banks  of  the  MiaaianppL 
Feb.  13,       La  Salle  descends  Misaisaippi. 
March  6,      La  Salle  diacoTors  mouths  of  MissisnppL 
September,  La  Salle  returns  to  St.  Joseph's  of  Michigan. 

1683.  Dec.  13,       La  Salle  reaches  France. 

1684.  July  34,       La  Salle  aails  from  France  for  mouth  of  Misaiisippi. 
Sept.  80,      La  Salle  reaches  St.  Doming. 

Not.  25,       La  Salle  sails  from  St.  Dommgo  for  mouth  of  Miniiaippi. 
Dec.  28,       La  Salle  diacoTers  the  main  land. 

Iroqnoia  place  themselTCs  under  Elngland. 

1686.  January,  La  Salle  in  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

February  4,  La  SaUe  aenda  partf  on  abore  to  go  eaatwaid  for  mouth  of  Mississippi. 

Feb.  13,  La  Salle  reaches  Matagorda  Bay. 

March  16,  La  Sa]le  left  in  Teiaa. 

July,  La  Salle  building  in  Texas :  nnfortUBatfc 

August,  La  Salle  building  in  Texas :  unfortunate. 

Dec.  La  Salle  goes  to  look  for  Mississippi. 

1686.  March,  La  Salle  retnma  to  Matagorda  Bay. 
April,  La  Salle  goes  agaiA  to  aeek  the  BuasissippL 
April,  Tonti  goes  down  Blississippi  to  meet  La  SaUe. 
August,  La  SaUe  retuma  nnsuccessftil. 

1687.  Jan.  12,       La  SaUe  leavea  for  Mississippi  the  third  time. 
If  arch  16,     La  Salle  sends  men  to  look  for  stores. 
March  17,     La  Sa]le  follows  and  is  killed  by  thoae  men. 

May,  His  murderers  ouarrel ;  acTon  go  on  toward  Miaaiaaippi. 

July  24,       The  soTon  reach  the  Arkansas. 

Sept  14,      The  soTcn  reach  Fort-St  Louis  on  lUinoia  riTer. 

1688.  La  Hontan>a  truTela  to  the  **  Long  riTer.» 

1693.  Before  thia  time  GraTier,  the  founder  of  Kaakaskia,  waa  among  the 

Kaakaakia  founded,  date  unknown.  [XUinoia. 

Cabokia  founded,  date  unknown. 
Peoria  founded,  date  unknown. 

1698.  Oct.  17,        D'IberTille  leaTea  France  for  Misaiaaipp. 

Dr.  Coxe  aenda  two  Teasels  to  the  Mississippi. 

1699.  Jan.  31 ,        D'lbenrUle  in  Bay  of  MobUe. 
March  2,      D'lbenrUle  enters  Mississippi. 

D'lbenriUe  returns  to  France. 
September,  BienTiUe  sounda  Mississippi  and  meeta  En^iah. 

1700.  January,       D'TbenriUe  retnma  frt>m  France. 

D'lbenrUle  goes  up  the  BCiasissippi. 
D'lbenrUle  sends  Le  Sueur  for  copper. 

1701 .  De  la  Motte  CadUlae  fonnda  Detroit. 

D'lbenrUle  founda  colony  on  Mobile  riTer. 
Iroquois  again  place  themaelTos  undet  England. 

1707.  First  grants  of  land  at  Detroit 

J706.  D'Artaguette  in  Louiaiana. 
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1710.  Gorenor  Spotiwood  of  YiigiBia  explMM  die  AUe^^aniat. 

1712.  Louiiiaiia  gnnted  to  CroisU 

ni^  Fort  Ronlie  commoneed. 

1717.  Croxat  rengnt  Loninau. 

Sepfembery  Loidaiaiia  ^ade  gnnted  to  Compeny  of  Weet« 

1718.  Colonifti  lent  to  Loniiiaiia  and  New  Orleana  laid  out. 

1719.  Company  of  the  West  made  Company  of  tbe  Indies. 

nSO.  Jvmujp      Law  made  minister  of  finance. 

Aprils  Stock  of  Company  of  the  Indies  worth  9060  per  eent. 

luy.  Company  of  Indies  bankmpt. 

ym,  ChaileToiz  Tisits  West 

1^.  Iroquois  a  third  time  place  themseltes  eader  Tegland. 

1729.  Not.  38,       French  among  the  Katchei  mmdered. 

1730.  Jan.  frFeb.,  Natches  conquered  and  destroyed. 

Alleged  trsTels  of  Sailing  in  the  West. 

1731.  ,  PrsTioos  to  this  GoTemor  Keith  wishes  West  secured  to  Eng^nd. 

1732.  Company  of  Indies  resign  Louisiana  to  King. 
July  14,        Daniel  Boone  bom. 

1735.  l^cennes  settled  according  to  somoy  (see  pp.  40  and  41.) 

1736.  May,  Expedition  of  French  against  Chickasaws. 
May  SO,       D'Artaguette  conquetecL 

May  27y        BienviUe  ftils  in  assault  on  Chickasaws. 
May  31,       BienYille  retreats. 

1739.  French  collect  to  attack  Chickasaws. 

1740.  March,         Peace  between  French  and  Chickasaws. 

1741  John  Howard  goes  down  Ohio. 

1744.  Treaty  of  English  and  Iroquois  at  Lancaster. 

Vaudrenil  fears  Elnglish  iimuence  in  West. 

1746.  Illinois  makes  large  exports. 

1748.  Chickasaws  attack  French  post  on  Arkansas. 
Conrad  Weiser  sent  to  Ohio. 

Ohio  Company  formed. 

1749.  Grant  of  land  to  Loyal  Company. 
Celeron  sent  to  bury  medals  alon^  Ohio. 
English  fort  built  on  Great  Mianu. 
English  traders  aeized  on  Maumee. 

1750.  FiTC  French  Tillages  in  IHinois. 
Fortf  Teasels  at  New  Orleans. 
Dr.  Walker  explores  Kentucky. 

1751.  Christopher  Gist  explores  Ohio  and  Great  BGami. 
Norember,  Gist  sunreys  lands  south  of  Ohio,  east  of  Kanawha. 

General  Andrew  Lewis  surreys  for  Greenbrier  Company. 

1752.  French  build  forts  on  French  creek. 
French  attack  English  post  on  Great  Bfiami. 

June,  Treaty  of  Lontown. 

Families  settle  west  of  Alleghanies. 

1753.  May,  Pennsylvania  Assembly  informed  of  French  moTcments. 
Jane,  Commissioner  sent  to  warn  French. 

Trent  sent  with  arms  for  friendly  Indians. 
Aognst,       Colonies  authorized  to  resist  French  by  force. 
Septend>er,  Treaty  of  Winchester. 

Treaty  with  Iroooois  ordered  by  England* 
October,       Treaty  of  Carlisle. 

Ohio  Company  open  line  of  **  Braddock's  road.'' 
Not.  15,      Washington  lesTes  Will's  creek  for  Ohio. 
Not.  22,      Washington  reaches  Monongehela. 
Dec  4,         Washington  reaches  Venango. 
Declly  .    Washington  reaches  French  Commander. 
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1776.  April  39,      An  attack  on  Detroit  propoaed  in  Congresi. 

April  19,      Waahin^n  adriaea  the  employment  of  the  Indiana. 
Majy  Indiana  mcline  to  Britiih. 

Jane  3,        Congreai  aothoriaea  the  employment  of  Indiana. 
Jalj7toS1,  Indiana  attack  Kentockiana;  aettlera  leare. 

George  Rogera  Clark  movea  to  Kentucky. 
June  6,        Kentnckiant  petition  Viiginia  for  admmion  aa  citizena,  an 

Clark  and  Jonea  membera  of  Yixginia  Anembly. 
Angnat  23,   Clark  procnrea  powder  from  Council  of  Virginia. 
Dee.  7,        Viigiala  admiti  Kentncky  among  her  coontiea. 

Claik  and  Jonea  retom  l^  Pitlabro'  with  powder. 
Dec.  26,      Jonea  killed  while  going  for  powder  to  Luieatone. 

daik  reachea  HaiTodabnig. 

1777.  Sommer,      Comatalk  murdered  at  Point  Pleaaant. 

Congrew  of  Indiana  and  Britiah  at  Oawego. 
Spring,         Kentucky  infi^ated  with  saTagea. 
April,  Kentucky  chooaea  Buroeaaea. 

Ifay,  Logan>a  itation  attackM. 

Apfu  SO  to  June  2S— Clark'a  ipiei  in  Dlinoia. 
Auguat,       liOsan  croaeea  the  monntaini  for  powder. 

Colonel  Bowman  and  100  men  come  from  Virginia. 
8epJM&27,Fort  Henry  (Wbeelinff)  attacked. 
September,  Firat  Court  at  Harrodaburg. 
Oct.  I,         Clark  leayea  for  Virginia. 
Nov.  90,       The  attack  on  Detroit  urged  in  Congreaa. 
Dec  10,      Clark  opena  hia  plan  for  conquering  Olinoia  to  GoTemor  of  V 

1778.  Janvaij  9,  Ordera  inued  to  Clark  to  attack  Dlinoii. 
February  7,  Boone  taken  priaoner  at  Blue  Lick. 
Much  10,    Boone  carriea  to  Detroit 

June  24,      Clark  paaaea  Falla  of  Ohio. 

June  16,      Boone  eacapea. 

Bfay»  Melntoah  eommanda  at  Fort  Pitt. 

Fort  McInUMh  built. 
June  26,      New  Jemy  objecti  to  land  daima  of  Virginia. 
July  4,        Clark  takea  Kiakukia, 
July  6,        Clark  takea  Cahokia. 
Aug.  1,       St.  Vincent!  joins  the  American  cauae. 
Aug.  1,       Boone  goea  to  attack  Paint  creek  town. 
Aug.  8,       Booneworo*  beaeged. 

FortLaarena  built. 
September,  Clark  bolda  couneU  with  tiie  Indiana. 
Sept  17,     Treaty  with  Delawarea  at  Pittabro'. 

October,      Virginia  granta  Henderaon  and  Company  200/)00  acrei  on  Oi 
December,  Governor  Hamilton  takea  Vincennea. 

1779.  Jan.  29,      dark  heara  of  capture  of  Vincennea. 
January,     Delaware  objecta  to  land  daima  of  l^rginia. 
Feb.  7,       Clark  atarta  againat  Hamilton. 

Feb.  24,      Hamilton  anzrendera. 

Hamilton  ia  aent  to  Virginia. 
Apni  1,       Americana  luapect  and  attack  Iroquoia. 

Lezin^n  Kentucky  aettled. 
May,  Virginia  paaiea  land  lawa. 

May  21,       Maryland  obiecta  to  land  daima  of  Virginia. 
July,  General  Sullivan  devaatatea  Iroquoia  country. 

July,  Bowman'a  expedition  againat  Indian  tovma  on  Miamiea. 

Anguit,        Fort  Laurena  abandoned. 
September,  Indiana  treat  with  Brodhead  at  Fbrt  Pitt 
October,       Bogera  and  Benham  attacked  by  Indiana. 
Oct  13,       Land  Coasmiarionera  open  their  aeanona  in  Kentucky. 
Oct  30,       Congreaa  aika  Virginia  to  reeonaider  land  lawa. 


1780.  Hard  winter    great 

Feb.  19,  New  York  autkoriaea  a  ceaaion  of  weatem  landa. 

Spring,  Fort  Jefieraon  built  on  MiariaaippL 

Spring,  Great  emigration  to  Kentucky. 

May,  l^rnnia  granti  landa  in  Kentucky  for  education. 

May,  St  Louia  attacked  by  Britiih  and" 

Loniaville  eatabliahed  by  law. 

June,  Byrd  invadea  Kentucky. 
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XI 


780.  JoIt, 

July, 
Sept.  6, 
Ocitoberi 
October, 


Clirk  pteptret  to  attack  Shawtneae. 

He  deatroya  Britiak  atore  on  Miami,  fte. 

ReaolatioD  of  Congreaa  relative  to  wealeni 

ConnecticQt  panea  firat  act  ofceaaioii. 

Fort  Pitt  threatened  b  j  aavagea. 
NoTember,  Eentnek  j  divided  into  three  eonntiea. 
December^  Clark  preparea  to  attack  Detroit 


knda. 


L781.  Jan.  S, 
JanoarTy 
Feb.  15, 
March  1, 

April  16, 


September, 
September, 
October, 


'^  Maieh, 
March, 
March  93, 
Jnne, 
Jnne  11, 
Ang.  14, 
Ang.  19, 
September, 
November, 
Nov.  90, 

'^.  Jan.  20, 
Match, 
April  18, 
April  19, 

May, 
Jooe, 
Jolj  13, 
Aognat, 

Sept.  3, 
Sept  7, 
Sept.  13, 
Sept  22, 
Oct  16, 

Dec.  20. 
Nov.  25, 

1784.  Jan.  4, 
Febmary, 
March  1, 
March  4, 

April  9, 
June  22, 
July, 
Oct  22, 

Dec  27, 

1785.  Jan.  21, 
April, 
May  20, 
May  23. 
July, 


l^rginia  makea  her  firat  not  of 

Spaniarda  take  St  Joeeph'a. 

Btr.  Jar  inatraeted  that  he  mav  yield  the  navigation  of  the  MiMlaaii^. 

New  York  cedea  her  vreatem  landa. 

Brodhead  attacka  Delavraiea  on  Muaklujium. 

Mary  Heckewelder  bom ;  fiiat  vrhite  elSld  in  Ohio. 

Americana  begin  to  aettle  in  Ulimwa. 

Chickaaawa  attack  Ibrt  JeffBraon. 

Colonel  Floyd  reacned  by  Wella. 

Moraviana  carried  to  Sandnaky  bv  Britialh  and  Indiana. 

Moravian  miaaionariea  taken  to  Detroit 

Williamaon  leada  a  party  againat  the  Monviana,  but  ftida  ih»  town 

Kentucky  organised.  [deaerted. 

Great  emigration  of  giila  to  KenCaoky. 


8, 


murdered  by  Americana. 
Moravian  miadoaariea  taken  to  Detroit 
Eatill*!  defoat 
Crawfbrd'a  e^Mdition. 
Crawford  burnt. 
Attack  on  Brrant'a  atation. 
Battle  of  the  Blue  Idcka. 
Clark  invadea  the  Miami  vaUeya  the  aeeomd  time. 
Land  officea  opened. 
Proviaional  artidea  of  peace  irith  Great  Britain.    W 

Hoetilitiea  of  United  Statea  and  Great  Brit^  ceaae. 

Kentucky  formed  into  one  Diatrict 

Congreaa  calla  on  Statea  to  cede  landa. 

Peace  proclaimed  to  the  army. 

Eng^irii  propoae  to  carry  away  negroea. 

Waahington  proteita  affainat  courae  of  Engliah. 

Rufof  I^tnam  appliea  ror  landa  in  weat 

Baron  Steuben  aent  to  receive  weatem  poata. 

Caaaat^  sent  to  Detroit 

Viivinia  withdraw!  Clark'i  commiaaion. 

Deuiitive  treaty  of  peace. 

Waahington  vmtea  to  Duane  about  weatem  landa. 

Congreaa  propoaei  terma  of  ceaaion  to  Virginia. 

Congreai  forbida  all  purchaaea  of  Indian  landa. 

Congreaa  instmcta  Indian  Commiauonen. 

Virgmia  granti  Clark  and  hia  aoldiera  landa. 

Virginia  aothoriaea  ceaaion  on  terma  propoaed. 

Britiah  leave  New  York  taking  negroea; 

Daniel  Brodhead  opena  a  atore  in  Loniaville. 

Treaty  of  peace  ratified  by  United  Statea. 
Jamea  Wilkinaon  Koea  to  Lexington  Kentucky. 
Viivinia  givea  deed  of  ceaaion. 
Inman  Commiaaionera  reinatructed. 
Pittaburgh  re-aurveyed. 
Treaty  of  peace  ratified  by  England> 
Virginia  refdaea  to  comply  witn  treaty. 
England  refiiaea  to  deliver  up  weatem  poata. 
Treaty  with  Iroquoia  at  Fort  Stanwiz.^ 
Logan  calla  meeting  at  Danville. 
Fiiat  Kentucky  Convention  meeta.  ^ 
Kentucky  receivea  many  emigranta. 

Treaty  with  Delawarea,  &c.,  at  Fort  Mclntoah.'^ 
An  attempt  to  aettle  at  mouth  of  Scioto. 
Ordinance  for  aorvey  of  weatem  landa  paaaed. 
Second  Kentucky  Convention  meeta. 
Don  Gardoqui  comea  firom  Spain. 
Third  Kentucky  Convention  meeti. 
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85.  Aogoft,        IndiiBi  threaten  lioililitj. 

Gremt  confedenicj  of  northwestern  Indians  formed  by  Brant. 
Fort  Harmar  built. 

1786.  January,      Brant  Tints  England  to  learn  purposes  of  ministers,  p^ 
Janoarr,      Virginia  agrees  to  independence  of  Kentucky. 

Jan.  10,       Putnam  aiKl  Tupper  call  meeting  to  form  Ohio  Company. 

Jan.  31  y       ^''^^  ^^  Shawanese  at  Fort  Finney,  (mouth  of  Great  Miami.)  * 

March  1,     Ohio  Company  of  Associates  formed. 

May  16,       GoTemor  of  Virginia  writes  to  Congress  respecting  Indian  iuTaaions. 

May,  The  ne^tiations  as  to  Mississippi  before  Congress. 

Bfay  36,       Resolution  of  Congress  produces  cession  by  Connecticut. 

June  30,       Congress  authorises  the  mvasion  of  northwestern  territory. 

July  29,       PittrtNugh  Gasette  first  published. 

August,        Mr.  Jay  authorised  to  yield  uaTigation  of  Mississippi  for  a  term  of  yean 

Se^ember,  Clark  and  his  troops  at  Vincennes. 

8^»L  14,      Connecticnt  makes  second  act  of  cession. 

October,       Clark's  troops  leare  him. 

October  8,    Clark  seises  Spanish  propertr  at  Vincennes. 

November,  Viiginia  protests  against  Vielding  nsTigation  of  Mississippi. 

Great  dissitisfaction  in  the  west. 
NoTember,  GoTemor  of  Viiginia  informed  as  to  Clark's  moTements. 
X    Dec.  22,       Great  Indian  Council  in  northwest;  they  address  Congress. 

1787.  January,      Fourth  EentudcT  CouTention  meets. 
Mardi  8,      Ohio  Company  chooses  Directors. 

May,  Meeting  in  K^entucky  relstiTe  to  nangation  of  MississippL 

June,  T'^kinson  goes  to  New  Orieans. 

July.  Dr.  Cutler  negotiates  with  Congress  for  lands  for  Ohio  Company. 

July  27,  Congress  make  order  in  &Tor  of  (Miio  Company. 

July  13,  Ordinance  passed  for  government  of  northwestern  territory. 

July,  Harry  Innis  refuses  to  prosecute  invaders  of  Indian  lands. 

August  18,  Kentucky  Gazette  established. 

Ai^ust  29,  Symmes  applies  for  land. 

Eintries  or  Virginia  Military  Reserre,  north  of  Ohio,  begin. 

Sept.  17,  Fifth  Kentucky  Convention  meets. 

Oct  27,  Gtdo  Company  completes  contract  for  lai^s. 

Oct.  2,  Symmes*  application  referred  to  Board  of  Treasury. 

Oct.  3,  "m^u  ordered  wesL 

Oct.  6,  St  Culr  appointed  GoTemor  of  northwestern  territory. 

Not.  23,  Preparations  made  by  Ohio  Company  to  send  settlers  west 

Not.  26,  Symmes  issues  proposals  for  settlers. 

December,  John  Brown,  fint  western  representatiTe  goes  to  Congress. 

1788.  Summer,     Indians  expected  to  make  treaty  at  Marietta. 

Great  emigration ;  4,500  persons  pass  Fort  Harmar. 
January,       Denman  purchases  Cincinnati. 
Feb.  29,       The  admission  of  Kentuckr  debated  in  Congress. 
April  7,       Ohio  Company  settlers  land  at  Muskingum. 
Juy  2,         Marietta  named. 

July  3,         The  admission  of  Kentucky  refosed  by  Congress. 
July  9,         St  Clair  reaches  northwestern  territory. 
July  28,        Sizdi  Kentucky  CouTention  meets. 
July  25,       First  law  of  northwestern  territory  published. 

Symmes  starts  for  the  west 
August,        LosantiTille  (Cincinnati)  laid  out 
Sept  2,        First  court  held  at  Marietta. 
Sept  IB,      Symmes  reaches  his  purchase. 

Great  Indian  Council  m  northwest  to  forbid  treaties  with  separate  nation 
Not.  4,         Seventh  Kentucky  Convention  meets. 

Nov.  18,      Columbia  settled  by  ^<«^ 
NoTember,  Dr.  Connolly  in  Kentucky  as  a  British  ag|ent 
Dec.  24,        The  founders  of  Cincinnati  leave  Mavsrille. 
Dec.  28,       Cincinnati  reached  according  to  McMillan. 
Dec.  29,        Virginia  passes  third  act  to  make  Kentucky  independent 
George  Morgan  removes  to  New  Msdrid. 

1789.  Jan.  9,         Treaties  of  Fort  Harmar  concluded. 

Wilkinson  goes  to  New  Orleans  again. 
Spring,         Daniel  Story,  first  tescher  and  preacher,  in  Ohio  Company's  pnrchan 
June,  Symmes*  settlements  threatened  by  Indians. 

June,  Msjor  Doughty  airiTesatSymmea'pnicbase  and  begms  Ft  Washingtm 


\ 
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^'^,  Joly,  Wettera  teoiits  witfadnwn  bj  Yiigmia. 

July  30 f  Eighth  Kentucky  ConTentioB  meeta. 

September,  Governor  Miro  of  New  Orieani  writee  SebtfCSan. 

Sept.  29,  Con^n  empowers  Prendent  to  call  out  weetem  militii* 

Oct.  6,  Prendeiit  aathoriset  GoTemor  St.  Clair  to  call  oat  militia. 

Dec  ^,  General  Harmar  reaches  Cincinnati  with  900  troops.  ^ 

1790.  Jan.  1  or  2,  GoTcmor  St.  Clair  at  Cincinnati,  which  name  is  then  giten  it. 

Spring,  St.  Clair  goes  west  to  Kssksskia. 

April,  Gamelin  sent  to  Wabash  Indians.  ^ 

May,  Indian  hostilities  take  place. 

July  15,  St.  Clair  calls  oat  western  militia. 

Jaly  S6,  Ninth  Kentacky  Convention  meets. 

Sept.  15,  Troops  gather  at  Fort  Washington. 

Sept.  90,  Harmar  leayes  Fort  Washington.   '^ 

Ck^  15,  Colonel  Hardin  with  the  advance  reaches  Miami  villages. 

Oct.  17,  Main  army  reaches  Miami  villages. 

Oct.  18,  Trotter  goes  after  Indians. 

Oct.  19,  Hardin's  first  defeat.     \ 

Oct.  22,  Hardin's  second  defeat.  \ 

December,  Kentackians  petition  Congress  to  fight  Indians  in  Aeir  own  way. 

December,  Admission  of  Kentacky  to  United  States  brooght  before  Congress. 

December,  Masde  and  others  contract  to  settle  Manchester. 


791.  Jan.  2,  Big  Bottom  settlement  destroyed  by 
Feb.  4,  Con^ss  agree  to  admit  Kentucky.  \ 
Much  9,  Eicise  laid  on  spirits. 

March  9,  Scott  of  Kentnckv  aathorised  to  march  against  Indiana. 

March  12,  Procter  starts  on  his  western  mission.    \ 

April  27,  Procter  reaches  Bnfialo  creek. 

May  5,  Procter  is  refiised  a  vessel  to  cross  Lake  Erie. 

Bfay  15,  St.  Clair  at  For(  Washington  preparing  his  expedition. 

May  21,  Procter  abandons  his  mission. 

Bfay  29,  Scott  marches  ap  Wabash. 

Joly  27,  Meeting  at  Brownsville  against  excise. 

Aagost  1,  Wilkinson  marches  against  Eel  river  Indians.^ 

Sept  6,  Collector  of  Alleghany  and  Washington  eonnties  (Penn.)  attacked. 

Sept.  7.  Meeting  at  Pittsbugh  against  excise. 

Sept.  17,  St.  Clair  commences  his  march. 

Oct  12,  Fort  Jefferson  commenced. 

October,  Wilson  maltreated  in  west  of  Pennsylvania. 

Nov.  4,  St.  Clair's  defeat    ^ 

Nov.  8,  The  remainder  of  the  army  at  Fort  Washington. 

December,  Convention  elected  to  fojm  Constitotion  for  Kentocky. 

792.  January  7,  Peace  offered  by  the  U.  States  to  the  Indians,  through  the  Senecas. 
Janoary  9,  Food  and  Stedman  sent  west. 

Feb.  Brant  invited  to  Philadelphia. 

Feb.  1,  Wilkinson  sends  to  field  of  St.  Clairli  defeat. 

Gallipolis  settled. 

March,  Iroquois  chiefs  visit  Philadelphia. 

April  3,  Instructions  issued  to  Trueroan.  x 

April  3,  Kentucky  Constitution  prepared. 

May  Bf  Exciae  laws  amended. 

May  8,  Captain  Hendrick  sent  west. 

May  23,  Instructions  issued  to  Rufus  Putnam. 

May  22,  Trueman  leaves  Fort  Wsshington— Hardin  also. 

June  General  Wayne  moves  westward. 

June  20,  Brant  visits  rhiladelphia. 

Fire  lands  given  to  sufferers,  by  Connecticut. 

July  7,  Indians  seize  O.  M.  Spencer,  «c. 

Aug.  21,  Great  anti-excise  meeting  at  Pittsburgh. 

Sept  15,  Washington  issues  proclamation  on  Excise  law. 

Scpt.*27,  R.  Putnam  makes  a  treaty  at  Vinoennes.  ^ 

Nov.  6,  Adair  attacked  near  Fort  St.  Clair. 

Nov.  6.  OpiMsition  to  excise  law  diminishes. 

December,  United  States  troops  at  Legionville,  on  the  Ohio. 

r93.  Biarcfa  1st,  Lincoln,  Randolph  and  Pickering,  appointed  to  treat  with  Indians. '  Tjv 

April,  United  States  legion  goes  down  to  CmciDnatL 

Aprils,  Genet  reaches  United  States.  \ 

May  17,  Commissioners  readi  Niagara. 

May  18,  Grenet  is  presentedjto  Wa8nin{[ton. 

May  30,  First  Democratic  society  in  Philadelphia. 
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1793.  June,  CVimmiasioners  conenDond  with  Governor  Simcoe. 
July  15,  Commissioners  meet  Brant  and  hold  a  council.        *' 
Jaly  21,  Commissioners  at  EUUott^  house,  mouth  of  Detroit  river.*' 
July  31,  Commissioners  meet  Indian  delegates,  y 

Aug.  16,  Final^ction  of  the  commissioners  and  Indians.ir 

Oct.  7,  Wayne  leaves  Cincinnati  with  his  legion.  "^ 

Oct.  13,  Wajme  encamps  at  Greenville. 

Oct.  24,  Wayne  is  ioined  by  Kentuduans  under  Scott 

Oct.  17,  Lowry  ana  Boyd  attacked. 

Nov.  French  emissaries  sent  west. 

Dec.  25,  Field  of  St.  Clair's  defieat  taken  possession  of  by  Wayne's  uoopt. 

Dec.  25,  Dissatisiaction  in  the  West. 
Opposition  to  excise  feebler. 

1794.  January,  Whiskey  riots  reoommenoe. 
February,  Lord  Dofchester's  speech  to  Indians.\ 
February,  The  Mingo  Creek  Association  formed. 
Spring,  Wayne  prepares  for  his  campaign. 

April,  General  Simooe  builds  a  fort  on  the  Maumee.  • 

April,  Democratic  society  formed  at  Pittsburgh. 

May,  Spaniards  ofier  help  to  Indians. 

May,  French  emissaries  forced  to  leave  west. 

Sommer,  Contest respectinffPresquHsle. 

June  30,  Indians  attacked  Fort  Recovery, 

June,  Suits  commenced  against  whiskey  riotera. 

July  16,  Fint  gathering  about  Neville's  house. 

July  17,  Nevilte's  house  burnt. 

July  23,  Meeting  at  Mingo  Creek. 

July  26,  Mail  robbed  by  Bradford. 

July  26,  Scott,  with  1600  men,  joins  Wayne. 

Aug.  1,  Great  gathering  at  haddock's  field. 

Aug.  7,  Washington  issues  proclamation  against  whiskey  rioters. 

Aug.  8,  Wayne  near  Maumee.  # 

Aug.  13,  Wajme  sends  his  last  peace  message  to  Indians. 

Aug.  18,  Wajrne  builds  Fort  Deposit. 

Aug.  20,  Wayne  meets  and  cooquen  Indians.  ^ 

Aug.  21 ,  Comraissioneis  of  government  meet  committee  of  rioters. 

Sept.  British  try  to  prevent  Indians  making  peeoe.  ^ 

Sept.  11,  Vote  taken  upon  obedience  to  the  law  in  Pennsylvania. 

Sep).  25,  Washixigton  calls  out  militia. 

Sept  dt  Oct  Fort  Wayne  built. 

Dec  28,  Indians  ask  ibr  peace  of  Colonel  Hamtxamck. 

1795.  Jan.  24,  Indians  sign  preliminaries  of  a  treaty.  % 
Spring,  Prisonera  are  mterchanged. 

May,  Connecticutprepares  to  sell  her  reserve. 

June  16,  Council  of  Gfreenville  opens. 

July,  The  Baron  de  Carond^t  writes  Sebaatian. 

July,  Jay's  treaty  formed. 

Aug.  3,  Treaty  of  Greenville'signed.* 

Aug.  10,  Council  of  Greenville  closed. 

August,  Grant  by  Consress  to  Gallipoiis  settlers. 

Sept  5  or  9,  Connecticut  sells  Western  Reserve  to  Land  company. 

Oct.  27,  Pincknev  concludes  trsaty  with  Spain. 

Nov.  4,  Dayton  laid  out. 

1796.  Chillicothe  founded. 

M.  Adet,  Frendi  Minister,  sends  emissaries  to  disaffect  the  w 
thetmion. 

Sebastian  visits  the  senthwest. 

Sept.  Cleveland  laid  out  and  named. 

July,  British  ^ve  up  posts  in  northwest.* 

August,  Difficulties  with  Spain  begin. 

August,  Gienenl  Wasrne  died. 

August,  First  paper  mill  in  the  west. 

1797.  Power  visits  Kentucky,  and  writes  to  Sebastian. 
Oct  Daniel  Boone  moves  vrest  of  Mississippi. 

Oct  Occupying  claimant  law  of  Kentucky  passed, 

1798.  W.  H.  Harrison  appointed  secretarySof  Northvrest  territory. 

Alien  and  sedition  laws  passed. 

Nullifying  resolutions  in  Kentucky. 
Death  abolished  in  Kentucky,  except  for  mnrder. 

Dec  R^reoentatives  for  Northwest  territory  fint  chosen. 
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^;  Feb.  4,  R«preseDtatiTai  of  Northwest  territory  meet  to  nominate  candidates 

for  Council. 

Febmarr,  Kentncky  constitution  amended. 

Febmary  I  ntemal  improvements  talked  of  in  Kentucky. 

Sept.  24,  Assembly  of  Northwest  territory  ornnises  at  Cincinnati. 

Oct.  6,  W.  H.  Harrison  appointed  delegate  m  Congress  for  N.  West  territory. 

O.  Ifay  7,  Indiana  territory  formed. 

May  90,  Connecticut  yields  jurisdictioniof  her  reserre  to  the  U.  States,  and  U. 

States  giTes  her  patenu  for  the  soil. 

Oct.  1,  Treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso. 

Not.  3,  Assembly  of  Northwest* territory  meets  at  ChiUioothe. 

Not.  3,  First  missionary  in  Connecticut  Reserye. 

H.  W.  IL  Harrison  appointed  Governor  of  Indiana  territory. 
St  Chur  ro-appointed  Governor  of  Northwest  territory. 
Cincinnati,  in  place  of  ChiUicothe,  again  made  seat.of  government  for 
Northwest  territory. 

Dec.  Thomas  Worthington  goes  to  Washington  to  procure  .the  erection  of 
Ohio  into  a  state. 

IS.  January,  University  at  Athens,  Ohio,  established. 

January,  First  Bank  in  Kentucky. 

April  90,  Congress  agree  that  Ohio  may  become  a  atftte. 

Oct.  16,  The  Spanish  Intendant  forbids  the  use  of  N.  Orleans  by  the^ Americans 

Nov.  1,  Convention  meets  to  form  a  constitution  for  Ohio. 

Nov.  89,  Constitution  formed. 

13.  April,  New  Orleans  ooened  to  Americans  again. 

April,  Livingston  ana  Munroe  in  FVance—purdiaae  Lwiiffiffii* 

April,  Lands  located  for  Miami*  Univoaity. 

April,  Miami  Exporting  Company  chartered. 

Oct.  21,  The  Senate  ratity  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 

Dec  20,  Louisiana  given  up  to  the  Americans. 

04.  March  26,  Louisiana  organised. 

May  14,  Lewis  and  Clarke  start  on  their  expedition. 

X)5.  Jan.  11,  Mich^n  territory  formed. 

June  11,  Detroit  burned  to  the  ground. 

Jane,  Burr  visits  the  west. 

June,  General  Assembly  meet  in  Indiana  territory. 

Jane,  Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet  begin  to  influence  the  Indians. 

Jane,  Steps  taken  to  make  National  road. 

^  Jaly  29,  Burr's  letter  to  Wilkinson. 

Aug.  Spaniards  croes  the  Sabine. 

Aug.  21,  Burr  goes  west ;  is  at  Pittsburg. 

Sept.  Lewis  and  Clarke  return  from  Oregon. 

Nov.  Davies  tries  to  arrest  Burr. 

Dec.  6,  Sebastian  found  guilty  by  Kentucky  House  ef  Representatives. 

Dec.  10,  Burr's  men  go  down  the  Ohio. 

Dec.  14.  Burr's  boats  and  stores  arrested. 

26,  Burr  meets  his  men  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberland. 

^-  Jan.  17,  Burr  yields  to  civil  authority  of  Mississippi. 

Jan.  Burr  escapes  and  is  seized. 

May  Burr's  trial  at  Richmond. 

May,  Slavery  finally  forbidden  in  Indiana. 

^«  Bank  of  Marietta  chartered. 
Bank  of  ChiUicothe  chartered. 

June,  Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet  remove  to  Tippecanoe. 

^-  Illinois  territory  fonned. 

Feb.  17,  Miami  University  chartered. 

^.  August,  Meeting  of  Tecumthe  and  Harrison  at  Vincennes. 

^  1 .  July,  Tecumthe  goes  to  the  south. 

August,  Harrison  proposes  to  visit  Indians. 

Oct.  Harrison  marches  toward  Tippecanoe. 

First  steamer  (New Orleans)  leaves  Pittsburg. 

Nov.  7,  Battle  of  Tippecanoe. 

Dec.  16,  Great  earthquakes  begin. 

^12.  June  1,  General  Hull  marches  from  Dayton. 

June  28,  British  at  Maiden  hear  of  the  declaration  of  war. 
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1812.  July  1,  Hull  sends  men  and  goods  by  water  to  Detroit. 
July  2,  Hull  hears  of  the  deolaration  of  war. 

July  12,  Americans  at  Sandwich. 

July  17,  Mackinac  taken  by  the  British. 

Aug.  7,  Hull  retiree  to  Detroit. 

Aug.  13,  Brock  reaches  Afalden. 

Aug.  14,  Brock  at  Sandwich. 

Aug.  16,  Brock  before  Detroit. 

Aug.  16,  Hull  surrenders. 

Aug,  15,  Massacre  of  troops  near  Chicago. 

Sept.  8,  Fort  Harrison  attacked. 

Sept.  17,  W.  H.  Harrison  appointed  Commander  in  Northwest. 

Oct.  General  Hopkins  attacks  the  Indians  on  the  Wabash. 

OcL  Governor  Edwards  attacks  the  Indians  on  the  Illinois. 

Dec.  Colonel  Campbell  attacks  the  Indians  on  the  Missisinneway. 

A 

1813.  Jan.  10.  Winchester  reaches  the  rapids  of  Maumee. 
Jan.  17,  Sends  troops  to  Frencfatown. 

Jan.  18,  British  at  Frencbtown  defeated. 

Jan.  22,  Americans  defeated  at  Frenchtown,  with  great  loss. 

Jan,  23,  Massacre  of  the  wounded. 

Jan.  24,  Iforrison  retreats  to  Portage  river. 

Feb.-  ],  Harrison  advances  to  Maumee,  and  builds  Fort  Meigs. 

April  28,  Fort  Meigs  besieged. 

May  5,  General  Clay  reslches  Fort  Meigs ;  Dudley*s  party  lost. 

May  9,  British  return  to  Maiden. 

July  18,  British  fleet  prepare  to  attack  Erie. 

July  31,  Fort  Stephenson  besieged. 

Aug.  2,  Siese  of  Fort  Stephenson  raised. 

Aug.  4,  Perry^  vessels  leave  Erie. 

Sept.  10,  Victory  by  Perry,  on  lake  Erie. 

Sept.  27,  Amencan  army  at  MaMen. 

Sept.  29,  American  army  at  Sandwich. 

Oct.  5,  Battle  of  the  Thames. 

1814.  Feb.  Holmes^s  expedition  into  Canada. 
Feb.  J.  C.  Symmee  died. 

July,  Elzpedition  under  Croghan  against  Mackinac. 

July,  Fort  Shelbv,  at  Prairie  du  Cmen.  taken  by  the  British. 

July  22,  Treaty  witn  Indians  at  Greenville. 

Oct.  Nov.  McArthur^s  expedition  into  Canada. 

Dec.  24,  Treaty  of  Ghent. 

1815.  Various  treaties  with  Indians. 
Feb.  Ohio  taxes  the  Banks. 

1816.  March,  Pittsburgh  incorporated. 
March,  Columbus  made  capital  of  Ohio. 
Dec  Bank  of  Shawneetown  chartered. 
Dec.  General  Banking  law  of  Ohio  passed. 
Dec.  II9  Indiana  admitted  to  the  Union. 

1817.  September,  Northwest  of  Ohio  bought  of  Indians. 

Jan.  &  Oct  United  States  bank  opens  branches  in  Cincinnati  and  Chillicothe. 

1818.  Aug.  26,  niinois  becomes  a  State. 

1819.  The  first  steamer  on  Lake  Erie. 
September,  Contest  of  Ohio  and  the  United  States  bank. 

1820.  December,  Nullification  resolutions  of  Ohio. 
Nov.  23,  Missouri  admitted  to  United  States. 
May,  Cass  visits  Lake  Superior,  &c. 

1822.  Jan.  31,  Ohio  moves  in  relation  to  canals. 
Jan.  31,  Ohio  moves  in  relation  to  schools. 

1823.  Feb.  14,  Illinois  moves  In  relation  to  canals. 
1826.  Feb.  4  tc  6,  Ohio  passes  canal  and  school  laws. 
1826.  The  first  steamer  on  Lake  Bfichigan. 

1830.  Treaty  by  Keokuk  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

1831.  Blackhawk  driven  west  of  MississippL 

1832.  First  steamer  at  Chicago. 

Blackhawk  croises  Bussissippl  again. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE.  XVU 

Off  Great  flood  in  Ohio. 

if     Stillman'e  deibat. 

iy     Indian  creek  settlement  deitrojed. 

I,      Blackhawk  defeated  on  Witconsin. 

f      Blackhawk  defeated  on  Minisaippi. 

!7y    Blackhawk  delivered  to  United  States. 

Cholera  among  Scott's  troopa  and  along  Lakes. 

Treatj  with  udians. 

Cholera  at  Cincinnati  and  along  the  Ohio. 

Michigan  asks  admission  to  United  States. 
Congress  offers  her  conditions. 

Terms  offered  Michigan  rejected. 
Terms  in  a  second  Convention  agreed  to. 

Michigan  admitted. 

Alton  riots,  Lovejoy  killed. 

Contest  with  Mormons  in  Missonri. 

Bank  Commissioners  appointed  in  Ohio. 

Naavoo  founded. 

Cincinnati  Astronomical  society  founded. 

Illinois  banks  closed  by  Legislature. 
Comer  stone  of  Cincinnati  Observatory  laid. 

7,    Joe  Smith  killed. 

Bankinff   law  of  Ohio  creating  a   State  btnk  with  branchesj   and 

independent  banks. 
Observatory  at  Cincinnati  finished. 
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American  Pioneer.    Cincinnati.    1848.    1843. 
Atwater*e  History  of  Ohio.    Cincinnati.    No  date. 
AeeoantoftheFlntDinorery  of  Florida,   London.    1783. 
Account  of  the  French  SettienienU  in  North  America.    Boeton.    1746. 
Account  of  Conferences  and  Treaties  tietween  Sir  William  Johnaon,  and  Indians,  at  Fort  JohnsDa: 

lnl755,*S6.    London.    1750. 
AImon*s  Remembrancer ;  from  1775  to  1784.    London.    Publisbed  firom  year  to  year :  with  an  Intro* 

doctory  volume,  fivinn  matter  previous  to  1775. 
American  Bemembrancer,  giving  matter  in  relation  to  Jay*s  treaty,  1785.    3  Vola.    PhUadelphlt. 

1795. 
Armstrong%Noticesof  the  Warofl818.    Svoto.    New  York.    1840. 
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Burk**  Htotory  of  Virginia. 

Bouquet's  Expedition,  1784.    London,  1786. 

BarbeMarboto*  Htotory  of  Louisiana.    Translation.    Philadelphia.    1830. 

Brackenridge'k  Incidents  of  the  Wbtokey  Insurrection.    Philadelphia.    178S.— N.  B.  Thto  to  one 
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London,  1755. 
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Boone's  Adventures.    N.  Y.    1844. 
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Carver's Traveto.    London.    178a— Philadelphia.    1789— New  Yor^.    1838. 
Contest  In  America  between  England  and  France.    (Said  to  be  by  Dr.  Mitchell.)     London.    1757. 
0^den*s  History  of  the  Iroquolb.    London.    1755. 
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Carey's  American  Museum,  fce.    Philadelphia.    1780,  k/i» 
Cincinnati  Directory.    1810. 
Cist's  Cincinnati.   Cincinnati.    1841. 
Clst^  Cincinnati  Mtooellany.   8  Vols.    1844.    1845. 
Chisa'sLaws.    3  Vols.  Cincinnati.    1835. 

•*       Sketch  of  Historv  of  Ohio.    CinclnnatL    1833. 
Campbelln  Remains.   Cohimbua   1838. 

Drake^  Indian  Captivities.    Boeton.    1830. 

Doddridge's  iVotes.    WelUborgh,  Va.    1884. 

Dillon's  Htotory  of  Indiana.   Vol.  I.    Indianapolla.    1843. 

Drake's  Picture  of  Cincinnati.    Cincinnati.    1815. 

Drake*^  LiftofTecumseh.    CinclnnatL    1841. 

Drake's  Life  of  Blackhawk.    CinclnnstL    1846. 

Dalliba^  Narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Brownstown,  August  0, 1818.    New  York.    1816. 

Davtol  Memoirs  of  Burr.    8  Vote.    New  York.    1837. 

Dawsonl  Lift  of  Harrison.    CinclnnatL    1884. 

Expedition  of  Braddoek ;  being  extracts  of  letters  from  an  oflieer.    London .    1755. 
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SPANISH  AND  FRENCH  DISGOy£BI£& 
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In  ^e  year  1513,  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  Spanish  name  for 
which  is  Pascua  Florida;*  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  an  old  com- 
rade of  Columbus,  discovered  the  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, near  St.  Augustine ;  and,  in  honor  of  the  day,  as  well 
as  because  of  the  blossoms  which  covered  the  trees  along  the 
shore,  named  the  new-found  country  Florida.  Juan  had  been 
led  to  undertake  the  discovery  of  strange  lands,  partly  by  the 
hope,  common  to  all  his  countrymen  at  that  time,  of  finding 
endless  stores  of  gold,  and  partly  by  the  wish  to  reach  a  fountain 
that  was  sadd  to  exist,  deep  within  the  forests  of  North  America, 
which  possessed  the  power  of  renovating  the  life  of  those  who 
drank  of,  or  bathed  in,  its  waters.  In  return  for  his  discovery 
he  was  made  Governor  of  the  region  he  had  visited,  but  various 
circumstances  prevented  his  return  thither  until  1621,  and  then 
he  went  only  to  meet  with  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  1516,  a  roving  Spanish  sea  captain, 
Diego  Mhruelo,  had  visited  the  coast  first  reached  by  Ponce  de 
Leon,  and  in  his  barters  with  the  natives  had  received  con- 
siderable quantities  of  gold,  with  which  he  returned  home,  and 
spread  abroad  new  stories  of  the  wealth  hidden  in  the  interior. 
Ten  years,  however,   passed  before    Pamphilo  de  Narvaez 
undertook  to  prosecute  the  examination  of  the  lands  north  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  the  shores  of  which,  during  the  intervening 
years,  had  been  visited  and  roughly  surveyed.    Narvaez  was 
excited  to  action  by  the  late  astonishing  success  of  the  conqueror 
of  Montezuma,  but  he  found  the  gold  for  which  he  sought,  fly 
constantly  before  him;  each  tribe  of  Indians  referred  him  to 
those  living  still  farther  in  the  interior,  and  firom  tribe  to  tribe 

'Pascaay  the  old  EngUah  ^Pasch"  or  Passover;  <<Pa8caa  Florida"  is  the  ^'Holy- 
^j  of  Flowers." 
1 


2  De  Sato  in  Florida.  1540. 

be  and  his  companions  wandered,  weary  and  disappointed, 
during  six  months;  then,  having  reached  the  shore  agam,  naked 
and  famished,  they  tried  to  regain  the  Spanish  colonies ;  but  of 
three  hundred  only  four  or  five  at  length  reached  Mexico.  And 
still  these  disappointed  wanderers  persisted  in  their  original 
ftncy  that. Florida*  was  as  wealthy  as  Mexico  or  Peru;  and 
after  all  their  wanderings  and  sufferings  so  told  the  world.f 

Among  those  to  whom  this  report  came,  was  Ferdinand  de 
Soto,  who  had  been  with  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru,  and 
who  longed  for  an  opportunity  to  make  himself  as  rich  and  noted 
as  the  odier  great  Captains  of  the  day.  He  asked  leave  of  the 
King  of  Spain  to  conquer  Florida  at  his  own  cost.  It  was  given 
in  1538;  with  a  brilliant  and  noble  band  of  followers,  he  left 
Europe ;  and  in  May  1539,  after  a  stay  in  Cuba,  anchored  his 
Tessels  near  the  coast  of  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  in  the  bay 
of  Spiritu  Santo,  or  Tampa  bay.  j: 

De  Soto  entered  upon  his  march  into  the  interior  with  a  deter* 
mination  to  succeed.  He  had  brought  with  him  all  things  that 
it  was  supposed  could  be  needful,  and  that  none  might  be 
tempted  to  turn  back,  he  sent  away  his  vessels.  From  June  till 
November,  of  1539,  the  Spaniards  toiled  along  until  they  reached 
the  neighborhood  of  Appalachee  bay,  finding  no  gold,  no  foun- 
tain of  youth.  During  the  next  season,  1540,  they  followed  the 
course  su^ested  by  the  Florida  Indians,  who  wished  them  out 
of  their  countiy,  and  going  to  the  north  east,  crossed  the  rivers 
and  climbed  the  mountains  of  Georgia.  De  Soto  was  a  stem, 
severe  man,  and  none  dared  to  murmur.  Still  finding  no  cities 
of  boundless  wealth,  they  turned  westward,  towards  the  waters 

*  Bj  Florida  fhe  Spaniarda  of  eariy  timea  meant  at  leaat  all  of  North  America  aouth 
of  tfM  Great  Laket. 

t  For  &cta  in  relation  to  Florida  aee  fiancroft'a  Hist.  U.  S.,  Vol.  I. 

^  The  original  authoritiei  in  relation  to  De  Soto,  are  an  anonymoui  Portngneae  writer, 
a  gentleman  of  Elvaa,  who  claims  to  have  been  an  eje-witnesa  of  what  be  relates ;  and 
Lais  HenuuMlea  de  Biedma,  who  was  alao  with  the  expedition,  and  presented  hie 
•ooouit  to  the  Spanish  King  in  1544.  We  haye  also  a  letter  from  De  Soto,  to  the 
anthoritiea  of  the  city  of  Santiago,  in  Coba,  dated  July  9, 1539.  These  authorities  in 
die  main  agree,  though  the  Portognese  account  ia  much  the  fbllest,  and  the  GoTemor>a 
totter  of  ooorse  lolatea  hot  few  events.  The  Portsgoeae  narratiTe  waa  publiabed  in 
1667 ;  Haklnyt  gave  it  in  English  in  1609,  and  it  was  again  published  in  London  in 
1686;  a  French  translation  appeared  in  Paris  in  16S5.  Its  credibility  is  questioned. 
8io  Sparks  in  Butler's  Kentucky,  9d  Ed.  496;  also,  Bancroft's  U.S.  I;  66.  note.  The 
•eeoont  by  Biedma  and  De  Soto'a  letter  are  in  a  work  published  in  Paris,  called  «  Foy- 
age$t  Selatiani,  et  Memoirea  originaux  pour  servir  a  Vhiatoire  de  la  decouverte  de 
PAmtripu.*^  One  volume  of  diis  collection  reUtes  to  Florida,  and  appeared  in  1841. 
Wo  kavo  Qpltoaiaod  tiio  accoiat  la  given  by  Bancroft  in  kit  first  volume. 
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of  the  Mobile,  and  fblldwing  those  watersi  in  October  (1640,) 
came  to  the  town  of  Marilla  on  the  Alabama,  above  the  junction 
of  the  Tombecbee.  This  town  the  Europeans  widied  to  occupjr, 
but  the  natives  resisted  them,  and  in  a  battle  which  ensued,  the 
Indians  were  defeated. 

finding  himself,  notwithstanding  his  yictoiy,  exposed  to  con- 
stant attacks  from  flie  redmen  at  this  point,  De  Soto  resumed  Us 
march  towards  the  Mississippi,  and  passed  the  winter,  probabfy^ 
near  the  Yazoo.  In  April  1541,  once  more  the  resolute  Spaniard 
set  forward,  and  upon  the  first  of  May  reached  the  banks  of  the 
Great  River  of  the  West,  not  fisur  from  the  35th  parallel  of  lati* 
tnde.  A  month  was  spent  in  preparing  barges  to  convey  the 
horses,  many  of  which  still  lived,  across  the  rapid  stream.  Hav<^ 
ing  successfully  passed  it,  the  explorers  pursued  flieir  way  nordn 
ward,  into  the  nei^bcHrfaood  of  New  Madrid ;  then  turning  west- 
ward agiin,  marched  more  than  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  highlands  of  White  river.  And  still  no  gold, 
no  gems,  no  cities ;  only  bare  prairies,  and  tangled  finrests,  and 
deep  morasses.  To  the  south  again  they  toiled  on,  and  passed 
their  third  winter  of  wandering  upon  the  Wadbita.  In  the  fol- 
lowing ^ring  (1542,)  De  Soto,  weary  with  hope  long  deferred, 
descended  the  Washita  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  wish* 
ing  to  learn  the  distance  and  direction  of  the  sea.  He  heard, 
when  he  reached  die  mighty  stream  of  the  West,  that  its  lower 
portion  flowed  through  endless  and  uninhabitable  swamps. — 
Determined  to  learn  the  truth,  he  sent  forward  horsemen;  in 
eight  days  they  advanced  only  thirty  miles.  The  news  sank 
deep  into  the  stout  heart  of  the  disappointed  warrior.  His  men 
and  horses  were  wasting  around  him;  the  Indians  near  by 
challenged  him,  and  he  dared  not  meet  them.  His  health 
yielded  to  the  contests  of  his  mind  and  the  influence  of  the 
climate ;  he  appointed  a  successor,  and  upon  the  21st  of  May 
died.     His  body  was  sunk  in  the  stream  of  the  Mississippi. 

Deprived  of  their  energetic  though  ruthless  leader,  the  Span- 
iards determined  to  tiy  to  reach  Mexico  by  land.  They  turned 
West  again  therefore,  and  penetrated  to  the  Red  river,  wander- 
ing up  and  down  in  die  forests,  the  sport  of  inimical  Indians. 
The  Red  river  they  could  not  cross,  and  jaded  and  heartless, 
again  they  went  eastward,  and  reached  in  December  1542,  the 
great  Faflier  of  waters  once  more.    De^airing  of  success  in 


4  French  in  the  West.  1671. 

the  attempt  to  rescue  themselves  by  land,  they  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare such  vessels  as  they  could  to  take  them  to  the  sea.  From 
January  to  July  1543,  the  weak,  sickly  band  of  gold-seekers, 
labored  at  the  doleful  task ;  and  in  July  reached,  in  the  vessels 
thus  wrought,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  by  September,  entered 
the  river  Panuco.  One-half  of  the  six  hundred*  who  had  dis- 
embarked with  De  Soto,  so  gay  in  steel  and  silk,  left  their  bones 
among  the  mountains  and  in  the  morasses  of  the  South,  from 
Greorgia  to  Arkansas. 

Such  was  the  first  expedition  by  Europeans,  into  the  great 
Western  Valley  of  North  America.  They  founded  no  settle- 
ments, left  no  traces,  produced  no  effect  unless  to  excite  the 
hostility  of  the  red  against  the  white  men,  and  to  dishearten  such 
as  might  otherwise  have  tried  to  follow  up  the  career  of  dis- 
covery to  better  purpose.  As  it  was,  for  more  than  a  centuij 
after  the  expedition  of  De  Soto,  the  West  remained  utterly 
unknown  to  the  whites.  In  1616,  four  years  before  the  Pilgrims 
**  moored  their  bark  on  the  wild  New  England  shore,"  Le  Caron, 
a  French  Franciscan,  had  penetrated  through  the  Iroquois  and 
Wyandotsf  to  the  streams  which  run  into  Lake  Huron ;  and  in 
1634,  two  Jesuits  had  founded  the  first  mission  among  the  rivers 
and  marshes  of  the  region  east  of  that  great  inland  sea ;  but  it 
was  1641,  just  one  hundred  years  after  De  Soto  reached  the 
Mississippi,  that  the  first  Canadian  envoys  met  the  savage  nations 
of  the  Northwest,  at  the  falls  of  St.  Mary,  below  the  outlet  of 
lake  Superior.  This  visit,  however,  led  to  no  permanent  result, 
and  it  was  not  till  1659  that  even  any  of  the  adventurous  ftir- 
traders  spent  a  winter  on  the  firozen  and  inhospitable  shores  of 
the  vast  lake  of  the  North,  nor  till  1660  that  the  unflinching 
devotion  of  the  Missionaries  caused  the  first  station  to  rise  upon 
its  rocky  and  pine-clad  borders.  But  Mesnard,  who  founded 
that  station,  perished  in  the  woods  in  a  few  months  afterward, 
and  five  more  years  slipped  by  before  Father  Claude  AUouez,  in 
1665,  built  the  earliest  of  the  lasting  habitations  of  white  men 
among  the  kindly  and  hospitable  Indians  of  the  Northwest. 
Following  in  his  steps,  in  1668,  Claude  Dablon  and  James 
Marquette   founded  the  mission  at  St.  Maiy's  Falls;  in  1670, 

*  De  Biedma  layi  there  landed  620  men. 

t  The  WjandoU  are  the  lame  ai  the  Huroni.  Heckewelder's  Narr.  336,  note :  lee 
their  traditionary  history  by  J.  Badger,  a  Misnonary  among  them.— Gift's  Cincinnati 
JCiMeUany  I.  163. 
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Nicholas  Perrot,  as  agent  for  Talon,  the  intendant  of  Canada, 
explored  lake  Michigan  as  far  as  Chicago ;  in  1671  formal  pos- 
session "was  taken  of  the  Northwest  by  French  officers  in  the 
presence  of  Indians  assembled  from  every  part  of  the  surround- 
ing region,  and  in  the  same  year  Marquette  gathered  a  little  flock 
of  listeners,  at  Point  St.  Ignatius,  on  the  main  land  north  of  the 
island  of  Mackinac*  During  the  three  years  which  this  most 
excellent  man  had  now  spent  in  that  countiy,  the  idea  of  explor- 
ing the  lands  yet  Beurther  towards  the  setting  sun,  had  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  definite  in  his  mind.  He  had  heard,  as  all 
hstdj  of  the  great  river  of  the  West,  and  fancied  upon  its  fertile 
banks, — ^not  mighty  cities,  mines  of  gold,  or  fountains  of  youth — 
but  whole  tribes  of  Crod's  children  to  whom  the  sound  of  the 
Gospel  had  never  come.  Filled  with  the  wish  to  go  and  preach 
to  them  he  obeyed  with  joy  the  orders  of  Talon,  the  wise  inten- 
dant of  Canada,  to  lead  a  party  into  the  unknown  distance ;  and 
having  received,  as  companions  on  behalf  of  the  government,  a 
Monsieur  Joliet,  of  Quebec,  together  with  five  boatmen,  in  the 
q>nng  of  1673,  he  prepared  to  go  forth  in  search  of  the  much 
talked  of  stream.f 

Upon  the  13th  of  May,  1673,  this  little  band  of  seven  left 
Bfichillimacinac  in  two  bark  canoes,  with  a  small  store  of 
Indian  com  and  jerked  meat,  bound  they  knew  not  whither. 

The  first  nation  they  visited,  one  with  which  our  reverend 
Father  had  been  long  acquainted,  being  told  of  their  venturous 
plan,  begged  them  to  desist.  There  were  Indians,  they  said,  on 
that  great  river,  who  would  cut  ofl*  their  heads  without  the  least 
cause;  warriors  who  would  seize  them;  monsters  who  would 
swaUow  them,  canoes  and  all ;  even  a  demon,  who  shut  the  way, 
and  buried  in  the  waters  that  boiled  about  him,  all  who  dared 
draw  nigh ;  and,  if  these  dangers  were  passed,  there  were  heats 
there  that  would  infallibly  kill  them.  ^^  I  thanked  them  for  their 
good  advice,"  says  Marquette,  '^but  I  told  them  that  I  could 
not  follow  it;  since  the  salvation  of  souls  was  at  stake,  for  which 
I  should  be  overjoyed  to  give  my  life." 

Passing  through  Green  Bay,  from  the  mud  of  which,  says  our 
voyager,  rise  ^^  mischievous  vapors,  that  cause  the  most  grand 

*  Thif  wu  the  fint  town  of  Michillimacinac.  The  post  and  station  north  of  the 
Strait  were  afterward  destroyed,  and  others  with  the  same  name,  St.  Ignatius,  built  on 
tibe  southem  shore,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Michigan—- CAar^evour't  Journal. 

tFor  the  above  dates,  &c.,  see  Bancroft's  U.  S.,  Vol.  lU. 
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and  perpetual  thunders  that  I  have  ever  heard,"  they  entered 
Fox  river,  and  toiling  over  stones  which  cut  their  feet,  as  they 
dragged  their  canoes  through  its  strong  rapids,  reached  a  village 
where  lived  in  union  the  Miamis,  Mascoutens, j:  and  ^^  Kikabeux" 
(Kickapoos.)  Here  AUouez  had  preached,  and  behold!  in 
ihe  midst  of  the  town,  a  cross,  {une  belle. croixy)  on  which 
hung  skins,  and  belts,  and  bows,  and  arrows,  which  ''these 
good  people  had  offered  to  the  great  Manitou,  to  thank  him 
because  he  had  taken  pity  on  them  during  the  winter,  and  had 
given  them  an  abundant  chase." 

Beyond  this  point  no  Frenchman  had  gone;  here  was  the 
bound  of  discovery ;  and  much  did  the  savages  wonder  at  the 
hardihood  of  these  seven  men,  who,  alone,  in  two  bark  canoes, 
were  thus  fearlessly  passing  into  unknown  dangers. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  they  left  this  wondering  and  well-wish- 
ing crowd,  and,  with  two  guides  to  lead  them  through  the  lakes 
and  marshes  of  that  region,  started  for  the  river,  which,  as  they 
heard,  rose  but  about  three  leagues  distant,  and  fell  into  the 
Mississippi.  Without  ill-luck  these  guides  conducted  them  to 
the  portage,  and  helped  them  carry  their  canoes  across  it ;  then, 
returning,  left  thep  ''alone  amid  that  unknown  country,  in  the 
hand  of  God." 

With  prayers  to  the  mother  of  Jesus  they  strengthened  their 
souls,  and  committed  themselves,  in  all  hope,  to  the  current  of 
the  westward-flowing  river,  the  "Mescousin"  (Wisconsin;)  a 
«and-barred  stream,  hard  to  navigate,  but  full  of  islands  covered 
with  vines,  and  bordered  by  meadows,  and  groves,  and  pleasant 
dopes.  Down  this  they  floated  until,  upon  the  17lh  of  June, 
they  entered  the  Mississippi,  "  with  a  joy,"  says  Marquette, 
<<that  I  eannot  express." 

Quietly  floating  down  the  great  river,  they  remarked  the  deer, 
the  bufialoes,  the  swans, — "wingless,  for  they  lose  their  feathers 
in  that  countiy," — the  great  fish,  one  of  which  had  nearly 
knocked  their  canoe  into  atoms,  and  other  creatures  of  air,  earth, 
and  water,  but  no  men.  At  last,  however,  upon  the  21st  of 
June,  Ihey  discovered,  upon  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  the 
foot-prints  of  some  fellow  mortals,  and  a  little  path  leading  into 
a  pleasant  meadow.  Leaving  the  canoes  in  charge  of  their 
followers,  Joliet  and   Father  Marquette  boldly  advanced  upon 

I  In  CharievoU'i  time  these  occapied  the  country  from  the  Dlinoii  to  the  Fox  riveri 
mni  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Bfimnippir-See  hit  Map. 
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this  padi  towirdy  as  tiliey  supposed,  an  bdian  Tillage.  Nor 
were  they  mistaken;  for  liiey  soon  came  to  a  little  town,  to 
which,  recommending  themselres  to  Gk)d's  care,  Ihey  went  so 
nigh  as  to  hear  the  savages  taOdng.  Haying  made  ^eir  pres- 
ence known  by  a  loud  cry,  they  were  graciously  received  by  an 
embassy  of  four  old  men,  who  presented  them  the  pipe  of  peaeoi 
and  told  them,  that  this  was  a  village  of  the  ^  IlKncns.'*  The 
voyagers  were  ften  conducted  into  the  town,  where  all  received 
them  as  fiiends,  and  treated  them  to  a  great  smoldng.  Aft^r 
much  complimenting  and  present-making,  a  grand  feast  wat 
given  to  flie  Europeans,  consisting  of  four  courses.  The  first 
was  of  hominy,  the  second  of  fiah,  the  third  of  a  dog,*  whiok 
the  Frenchmen  declined,  and  the  whole  concluded  with  roast 
bufialo.  After  the  feaat  they  were  marched  through  the  towA 
with  great  ceremony  and  much  speech-making;  and,  having 
spent  die  night,  pleasantly  and  quietly,  amid  the  bdians,  they 
returned  to  their  canoes  wifli  an  escort  of  six  hundred  people. 
Tlie  Illinois,  Marquette,  like  all  the  early  travellers,  describes  as 
remarkably  handsome,  well-mannered,  and  kindly,  even  some- 
what effeminate. 

Lieaving  the  Illinois,  the  adventurers  passed  the  rocks  upon 
which  were  painted  those  monsters  of  whose  existence  they  had 
heard  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  soon  found  themselves  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pekitanoni,  or  Missouri  of  our  day;  the  character 
of  which  is  well  described;  muddy,  rushing,  and  noisy. — 
** Through  this,"  says  Marquette,  "I  hope  to  reach  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  flience  &e  East  Indies."  This  hope  was  based 
upon  certain  rumors  among  the  natives,  which  represented  the 
Peldianoni  as  passing  by  a  meadow,  five  or  six  days'  journey 
from  its  mouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  meadow  was  a 
stream  running  westward,  which  led,  beyond  doubt,  to  the  South 
Sea.  "If  Grod  give  me  health,"  says  our  Jesuit,  "I  do  not 
despair  of  one  day  making  the  discoveiy."  Leaving  the 
Missouri,  they  passed  the  demon,  that  had  been  portrayed  to 
them,  which  was  indeed  a  dangerous  rock  in  the  river,f  and 
<came  to  the  Ouabousldgou,  or  Ohio,  a  stream  which  makes  but 

*  A  dog  fimt  is  itill  a  ftait  of  honor  tmong  the  niTages.  See  Fremont'i  Report  of 
Ezpeditioiu  of  184S,  '48,  and  '44,  printed  at  Waikington,  1845;  p.  42.  Fremont  layt 
the  meat  ia  aonewhat  like  mutton.  See,  alao,  Dr.  f  anria'i  diaeonrae  before  the  N.  Voik 
Hiatorical  Society  in  1819,  note  R.;  Lewii  and  Clarii'i  Joamal,  n.  166 1  Godnuui^ 
Vatnral  HiaCorj,  L  164. 
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a  small  figure  in  Father  Marquette's  map,  being  but  a  trifling 
water-course  compared  to  the  Illinois.  From  the  Ohio,  our 
vojragers  passed  with  safety,  except  firom  the  musquitoes,  into 
the  neighborhood  of  the  '^  Akamscas,"  or  Arkansas.  Here  they 
were  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  warriors,  and  had  nearly  lost  their 
lives;  but  Marquette  resolutely  presented  the  peace-pipe,  and 
some  of  the  old  men  of  the  attacking  party  were  softened,  and 
saved  them  firom  harm.  '^  God  touched  their  hearts,"  says  the 
pious  narrator. 

The  next  day  the  Frenchmen  went  on  to  "  Akamsca,"  where 
they  were  received  most  kindly,  and  feasted  on  corn  and  dog  till 
they  could  eat  no  more.  These  Indians  cooked  in  and  eat  firom 
earthen  ware,  and  were  amiable  and  imceremonious,  each  man 
helping  himself  firom  the  dish  and  passing  it  to  his  neighbor. 

From  this  point  Joliet  and  our  writer  determined  to  return  to 
the  North,  as  dangers  increased  towards  the  sea,  and  no  doubt 
could  exist  as  to  the  point  where  the  Mississippi  emptied,  to 
ascertain  which  point  was  the  great  object  of  their  expedition. 
Accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  July,  our  voyagers  left  Akamsca ; 
retraced  their  path  with  much  labor,  to  the  Illinois,  through 
which  they  soon  reached  the  Lake;  and  ^^ nowhere,"  says 
Marquette,  ^^  did  we  see  such  grounds,  meadows,  woods,  stags, 
buffaloes,  deer,  wildcats,  bustards,  swans,  ducks,  parroquets, 
and  even  beavers,"  as  on  the  Illinois  river. 

In  September  the  party,  without  loss  or  injury,  reached  Green 
Bay,  and  reported  their  discoveiy;  one  of  the  most  important  of 
that  age,  but  of  which  we  have  now  no  record  left  except  the 
brief  narrative  of  Marquette,  Joliet,  (as  we  learn  firom  an  abstract 
of  his  account,  given  in  Hennepin's  second  volume,  London, 
1698,)  having  lost  all  his  papers  while  returning  to  Quebec,  by 
the  upsetting  of  his  canoe.  Marquette's  unpretending  account, 
we  have  in  a  collection  of  voyages  by  Thevenot,  printed  in 
Paris  in  1681.*  Its  general  correctness  is  unquestionable ;  and, 
as  no  European  had  claimed  to  have  made  any  such  discoveiy 
at  the  time  this  volume  was  published,  but  the  persons  therein 
named,  we  may  consider  the  account  as  genuine. 

Afterwards  Marquette  returned  to  the  Illinois,  by  their  request, 

*  Thii  work  it  now  very  raro,  bat  Marquette's  Journal  has  been  republished  by  Mr. 
Sparks,  at  least  in  substance,  in  Butler's  Kentucky,  2d  Ed.  492 ;.  and  in  the  American 
Biography,  1st  series,  Vol.  X.  A  copy  of  the  map  by  Marquette,  is  also  given  by  Bfr. 
Bancroft,  Vol.  III.  We  have  followed  the  original  in  Thevenot,  a  copy  of  which  is  is 
Hanrard  Library. 
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and  ministered  to  them  until  1675.  On  the  18th  of  May,  in  that 
year,  as  he  was  passing  with  his  boatmen  up  Lake  Michigan,  he 
proposed  to  land  at  the  mouth  of  a  stream  running  from  the  pen- 
insula, and  perform  mass.  Leaving  his  men  with  the  canoe,  he 
went  a  little  way  apart  to  pray,  they  waiting  for  him.  As  much 
time  passed;  and  he  did  not  return,  they  called  to  mind  that  he 
had  said  something  of  his  death  being  at  hand,  and  anxiously 
went  to  seek  him.  They  found  him  dead ;  where  he  had  been 
praying,  he  had  died.  The  canoe-men  dug  a  grave  near  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  and  buried  him  in  the  sand.  Here  his 
body  was  liable  to  be  exposed  by  a  rise  of  water;  and  would 
have  been  so,  had  not  the  river  retired,  and  left  the  missionary's 
grave  in  peace.  Charlevoix,  who  visited  the  spot  some  fifty 
years  afterward,  found  that  the  waters  had  forced  a  passage  at 
the  most  difficult  point,  had  cut  through  a  bluff,  rather  than 
cross  the  lowland  where  that  grave  was.  The  river  is  called 
Marquette.* 

While  the  simple-hearted  and  true  Marquette  was  pursuing  his 
labors  of  love  in  the  West,  two  men,  differing  widely  from  him, 
and  each  other,  were  preparing  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and 
perfect  the  discoveries  so  well  begun  by  him  and  the  Sieur 
Joliet.     These  were  Robert  de  la  Salle  and  Louis  Hennepin. 

La  Salle  was  a  native  of  Normandy,  and  was  brought  up,  as 
we  learn  from  Charlevoix,!  among  the  Jesuits;  but^  having 
lost,  by  some  unknown  cause,  his  patrimony,  and  being  of  a 
stirring  and  energetic  disposition,  he  left  his  home  to  seek  for- 
tune among  the  cold  and  dark  regions  of  Canada.  This  was 
about  the  year  1670.  Here  he  mused  long  upon  the  pet  project 
of  those  ages,  a  short-cut  to  China  and  the  East;  and,  gaining 
his  daily  bread,  we  know  not  how, — was  busily  planning  an 
expedition  up  the  great  lakes,  and  so  across  the  continent  to  the 
Pacific,  when  Marquette  returned  from  the  Mississippi.  At  once 
the  hot  mind  of  La  Salle  received  from  his  and  his  companion's 

•Charlcvoix'i  LetterSyYoL  11.  p.  96.  New  France^  Vol.  VI.  p.  20.  Marquette 
■pells  the  name  of  the  great  western  river,  <<  Mississipy ; "  Hennepin  made  it  «  Mes- 
chasipi ; "  others  have  written  '<  Meschasabe,"  &c.  &c.  There  is  great  confusion  in 
all  the  Indian  oral  names;  we  have  *<  Kikabeaux,"  ''Kikapous,"  "Quicapous;" 
^'Oattoanets,"  ''Outnovas;"  "Miamis,"  <<0umamis;"  and  so  of  nearly  all  the 
natioiis.  Oar  <<  Siooz,"  Charlevoix  tells  us,  is  the  last  syllable  of  «  NadoueBsioux,^ 
which  is  written,  by  Hennepin,  '<  Nadoussion^'  and  <<  Nadouessious,"  in  his  "Ztm- 
fSMma,"  and  <<  Nadouessans,''  in  his  **Nouvelle  Decouverte**'  The  Shawanese  ar« 
always  called  the  "Chouanons." 

i  Charlevoix's  New  Franeei  Paris  edition  of  1744,  Vol.  II.  p.  263. 
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narrations,  the  idea,  that,  by  following  the  Great  River  north- 
ward, or  by  turning  up  some  of  the  streams  which  joined  it  firom 
the  westward,  his  aim  might  be  certainly  and  easily  gained. 
Instantly  he  went  towards  his  object.  He  applied  to  Frontenac, 
then  governor-general  of  Canada,  laid  before  him  an  outline  of 
his  views,  dim  but  gigantic,  and,  as  a  first  step,  proposed  to 
rebuild  of  stone,  and  with  improved  fortifications,  Fort  Frontenac 
upon  Lake  Ontario,  a  post  to  which  he  knew  the  governor  felt 
all  the  affection  due  to  a  namesake.  Frontenac  entered  warmly 
into  his  views.  He  saw,  that,  in  La  Salle's  suggestion,  which 
was  to  connect  Canada  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  chain  of 
forts  upon  the  vast  navigable  lakes  and  rivers  which  bind  that 
country  so  wonderfully  together,  lay  the  germ  of  a  plan,  which 
might  ^ve  unmeasured  power  to  France,  and  unequalled  gloiy 
to  himself,  under  whose  administration  he  fondly  hoped  all  would 
be  realized.  He  advised  La  Salle,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  King 
of  France,  to  make  known  his  project,  and  ask  for  the  royal 
patronage  and  protection;  and,  to  forward  his  suit,  gave  him 
letters  to  the  great  Colbert,  minister  of  finance  and  marine. 

With  a  breast  full  of  hope  and  bright  dreams,  in  1675,  tilie 
penniless  adventurer  sought  his  monarch ;  his  plan  was  approved 
by  the  minister,  to  whom  he  presented  Frontenac's  letter;  La 
Salle  was  made  a  Chevalier;  was  invested  with  the  seignory  of 
Fort  Catarocouy  or  Frontenac,  upon  condition  he  would  rebuild 
it;  and  received  from  all  the  first  noblemen  and  princes,  assu- 
rances of  their  good-will  and  aid.  Returning  to  Canada  he 
labored  diligentiy  at  his  fort  till  the  close  of  1677,  when  he  again 
sailed  for  France  with  news  of  his  progress.  Colbert  and  his 
son,  Seignelay,  now  minister  of  marine,  once  more  received  him 
with  favor,  and,  at  their  instance,  the  IGng  granted  new  letters 
patent  with  new  privileges.  His  mission  having  sped  so  well, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1678,  La  Salle,  with  his  lieutenant,  Tonti, 
«m  Italian,  and  thirty  men,  sailed  again  firom  Rochelle  for  Quebec, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  15th  of  September;  and,  after  a  few 
days'  stay,  proceeded  to  Fort  Frontenac* 

Here  was  quietly  working,  though  in  no  quiet  spirit,  the  rival 
and  co-laborer  of  La  Salle,  Louis  Hennepin,  a  Franciscan  friar, 
of  the  Recollet  variety ;  a  man  full  of  ambition  to  be  a  great 
discoverer;  daring,  hardy,  energetic,  vain,  and  self-exaggerating, 

*ChaiieToix'i  New  France,  1744,  Vol.  n.  p.  364,265.    Sparkf'  lift  of  Lt  Salle. 
ImericiB  Bitgrapbyy  b«v  Mriat,  L  10  to  1&. 
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almost  to  madness;  and,  it  is  feared,  more  anxious  to  advance 
his  own  holy  and  unholy  ends  than  the  truth.  He  had  in  Europe 
lurked  behind  doors,  he  tells  us,  that  he  might  hear  sailors  spin 
their  yams  touching  foreign  lands;  and  he  profited,  it  would 
seem^  by  their  instructions.  He  came  to  Canada  when  La  Salle 
returned  fit>m  his  first  visit  to  the  court,  and  had,  to  a  certain 
extent,  prepared  himself,  by  journeying  among  the  Iroquois,  for 
bolder  travels  into  the  wilderness.  Having  been  appointed  by 
his  religious  superiors  to  accompany  the  expedition  which  was 
about  to  start  for  the  extreme  West,  under  La  Salle,  Hennepin 
was  in  readiness  for  him  at  Fort  Frontenac,  where  he  arrived, 
probably,  some  time  in  October,  1678.* 

The  Chevalier's  first  step  was  to  send  forward  men  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  along  the  lakes  for  his  coming,  and  to 
soften  their  hearts  by  well-chosen  gifts  and  words ;  and  also,  to 
pick  up  peltries,  beaver  skins,  and  other  valuables;  and,  upon 
the  iStfa  of  November,  1678,  he  himself  embarked  in  a  little 
vessel  of  ten  tons,  to  cross  Lake  Ontario.  This,  says  one  of  his 
chroniclers,  was  the  first  ship  that  sailed  upon  that  firesh  water 
sea.  The  wind  was  strong  and  contraiy,  and  four  weeks  nearly 
were  passed  in  beating  up  the  little  distance  between  Kingston 
and  Niagara.  Having  forced  their  brigantine  as  fisir  towards  the 
Falls  as  was  possible,  our  travellers  landed ;  built  some  maga- 
zines with  difficulty,  for  at  times  the  ground  was  frozen  so  hard 
that  they  could  drive  their  stakes,  or  posts,  into  it  only  by  first 

•HennepiB'i  New  DUeovery,  Utrecht  edition  of  1697,  p.  70.— <1iar1evoix'8  Nno 
Fmneej  Vol.  n.  pp.  206.  We  give  the  names  of  the  lakes  and  iiTers  as  thej  appear 
in  the  eady  travels. 

Lake  Ontario  was  also  Lake  Frontenac. 

Lake  Erie,  was  Erike,  Erige,  or  Erie,  from  a  nation  of  Eries  destroyed  by  the  Iroqnois ; 
they  lived  where  the  Sute  of  Ohio  now  is  (Charlevoix's  New  France,  Vol.  II.  p.  62  j) 
it  was  also  Lake  of  ContL 

Lake  Huron,  was  Karegnondi  in  early  times  {Map  of  1656 ;)  snd  also,  Lake  of 
Orleans. 

Lake  Michigan,  was  Lake  of  Pnans  {Map  of  1666 ;)  also,  of  the  Illinois,  or  Illinese^ 
or  nitnouacks;  also  Lake  Mischigonong,  and  Lake  of  the  Dauphin. 

Lake  Superior  was  Lake  Superieur,  meaning  the  Upper,  not  the  Larger  Lake— «lso. 
Lake  of  Conde. 

Green  Bay,  was  Bale  des  Pnans. 

nimois  river,  in  Hennepin's  Louitiana,  and  Joutel's  Journal,  i*  River  Seignelay ; 
and  the  Mississippi  river,  in  those  works  is  River  Colbert ;  and  was  by  La  Salle,  called 
River  St.  Loois. 

Ohio  river  was  Onabonskigou,  Onabachi,  Ouabache,  Oyo,  Ouye,  Belle  Riviere. 

Missouri  river,  was  Pekitanoni,  Ririere  des  Osages  et  Massourites;  and  by  Cox« 
IS  eaUed  T«Uow  River. 
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pouring  upon  it  boiling  water ;  and  then  made  acquaintance  with 
the  Iroquois  of  the  village  of  Niagara,  upon  Lake  Erie.  Not 
far  from  this  village,  La  Salle  founded  a  second  fort,  upon  which 
he  set  his  men  to  work ;  but,  finding  the  Iroquois  jealous,  he 
gave  it  up  for  a  dme,  and  merely  erected  temporary  fortifications 
for  his  magazines ;  and  then,  leaving  orders  for  a  new  ship  to  be 
built,  he  returned  to  Fort  Frontenac,  to  forward  stores,  cables, 
and  anchors  for  his  forthcoming  vessel. 

Through  the  hard  and  cold  winter  days,  the  frozen  river  lying 
before  them  ''  like  a  plain  paved  with  fine  polished  marble," 
some  of  his  men  hewed  and  hanmiered  upon  the  timbers  of  the 
Griffiuy  as  the  great  bark  was  to  be  named,  while  others  gathered 
furs  and  skins,  or  sued  for  the  good-will  of  the  bloody  savages 
amid  whom  they  were  quartered ;  and  all  went  merrily  until  the 
20th  of  January,  1679.  On  that  day,  the  Chevalier  arrived  from 
below ;  not  with  all  his  goods,  however,  for  his  misfortunes  had 
commenced.  The  vessel  in  which  bis  valuables  had  been 
embarked  was  wrecked  through  the  bad  management  of  the 
pilots ;  and,  though  the  more  important  part  of  her  freight  was 
saved,  much  of  her  provision  went  to  the  bottom.  During  the 
winter,  however,  a  very  nice  lot  of  furs  was  scraped  together, 
with  which,  early  in  the  spring  of  1679,  the  commander  returned 
to  Fort  Frontenac  to  get  another  outfit ;  while  Tonti  was  sent 
forward  to  scour  the  lake  coasts,  muster  together  the  men  who 
had  been  sent  before,  collect  skins,  and  see  all  that  was  to  be 
seen.  In  thus  coming  and  going,  buying  and  trading,  the  sum- 
mer of  this  year  slipped  away,  and  it  was  the  7th  of  August 
before  the  Griffin  was  ready  to  sail.  Then,  with  Te-Dewms^  and 
the  discharge  of  arquebuses,  she  began  her  voyage  up  Lake  Erie. 

Over  Lake  Erie,  through  the  strait  beyond,  across  St.  Clair, 
and  into  Huron,  the  voyagers  passed  most  happily.  In  Huron 
they  were  troubled  by  storms,  dreadful  as  those  upon  the  ocean, 
and  were  at  last  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  road  of  Michilli- 
mackinac.  This  was  upon  the  27th  of  August.  At  this  place, 
which  is  described  as  one  "  of  prodigious  fertility,"  La  Salle 
remained  until  the  middle  of  September,  founded  a  fort  there, 
and  sent  men  therefirom  in  various  directions  to  spy  out  the  state 
of  the  land.  He  then  went  on  to  Green  Bay,  the  ^^Baie  des 
Puans,"  of  the  French ;  and,  finding  there  a  large  quantity  of 
skins  and  furs  collected  for  him,  he  determined  to  load  the 
Qriffin  therewith,  and  send  her  back  to  Niagara.    This  was 
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done  with  all  promptness;  and,  upon  the  18th  of  September,  she 
was  deqwtched  under  the  chajge  of  a  pilot,  supposed  to  be  com* 
petent  and  trustworthy,  while  the  Norman  himself,  with  fourteen 
men,  proceeded  up  Lake  Michigan,  paddling  along  its  shores  in 
the  most  leisurely  manner;  Tonti,  meanwhile,  haying  been  sent 
to  find  stragglers,  with  whom  he  was  to  join  the  main  body  at 
the  head  of  the  lake. 

From  the  19th  of  September  till  the  1st  of  November,  the 
time  was  consumed  by  La  Salle  in  his  voyage  up  the  sea  in 
question.  On  the  day  last  named,  he  arrived  at  die  mouth  of 
the  river  of  the  Bfiamis,  or  St.  Josephs,  as  it  is  now  called.* 
Here  he  built  a  fort  and  remained  for  nearly  a  month,  when 
hearing  nothing  firom  his  Grifflny  he  determined  to  pudi  on  before 
it  was  too  late. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  therefore,  having  mustered  all  his 
men,  thirty  working  men  and  three  monks,  he  started  again  upon 
his  ''great  voyage  and  glorious  undertaking." f 

By  a  short  portage  fliey  passed  to  the  Illinois,  or  Kankakee, 
and  ''falling  down  the  said  river  by  easy  journeys,  the  better 
to  observe  that  country,"  about  the  last  of  December,  reached 
a  village  of  the  Illinois  Indians,  containing  some  five  hundred 
cabins,  but,  at  that  moment,  no  inhabitants.  The  Sieur  La  Salle, 
being  in  great  want  of  bread-stufis,  took  advantage  of  this 
absence  of  the  Indians  to  help  himself  to  a  sufficiency  of  maize, 
of  which  large  quantities  were  found  hidden  in  holes  under  the 
huts  or  wigwams.  This  village  was,  as  near  as  we  can  judge, 
not  far  firom  the  spot  marked  on  our  maps  as  Rock  Fort,  in  La 
Salle  county,  Illinois.  The  com  being  got  aboard,  the  voyagers 
betook  themselves  to  the  stream  again,  and  toward  evening  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1680,  fell  into  a  lake,  which  must  have  been 
the  lake  of  Peoria.  Here  the  natives  were  met  with  in  large 
numbers,  but  they  were  gentle  and  kind,  and  having  spent  some 
time  with  them.  La  Salle  determined  in  that  neighborhood  to 
build  another  fort,  for  he  found  that  already  some  of  the  adjoin- 
ing tribes  were  tiying  to  disturb  the  good  feeling  which  existed ; 
and,  moreover,  some  of  his  own  men  were  disposed  to  complain. 
A   spot  upon  rising  ground,  near  the  river,  was  accordingly 

*  See  on  this  point.  North  American  ReTiew,  Jannary  1839,  No.  CII.  p.  74. 

t  ClimrieToix,  iVeio  France,  (Vol.  II.  p.  269,)  telli  ui,  that  La  Salle  retomed  from  the 
Ibrt  of  the  Miamii  to  Fort  Frontenac ;  bnt  Hennepin,  and  the  joomal  published  aa 
Tonii'a,  agree  that  he  went  on,  and  tell  a  more  consiitent  itory  than  the  hiftoriin. 
See,  alfo,  Sparka*  lift. 
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chosen  about  the  middle  of  Januaiy,  and  the  fort  of  Creveaaar 
(Broken  Heart,)  commenced;  a  name  expressdire  of  &e  vesj 
natural  anxiety  and  sorrow,  which  the  pretty  certain  loss  of  his 
Gfiffiny  and  his  Consequent  impoyeiishment  (for  there  were  no 
insurance  offices  then,)  the  danger  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  and  of  mutiny  on  the  part  of  his  own  men,  mi^t  weQ 
cause  him. 

Nor  were  his  fears  by  any  means  groundless.  In  the  first 
place,  his  discontented  followers,  and  afterwards  emissaries  from 
&e  Mascoutens,  tried  to  persuade  the  Illinois  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  the  Iroquois,  their  most  deadly  enemies;  and  that  he 
was  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  them.  But  La 
Salle  was  an  honest  and  fearless  man,  and,  as  soon  as  coldness 
and  jealousy  appeared  on  the  part  of  his  hosts,  he  went  to  them 
boldly  and  asked  the  cause,  and  by  his  frank  statements  pre- 
served their  good  feeling  and  good  will.  His  disappoiirtied  ene* 
mies,  then,  or  at  some  other  time,  for  it  is  not  veij  clear  when,* 
tried  poison;  and,  but  for  ^^a  dose  of  good  treacle,"  La  Salle 
might  have  ended  Ids  days  in  his  Fort  Crevecceur. 

Meanwhile  the  winter  wore  away,  and  the  prairies  were  getting 
to  look  green  again ;  but  our  discoverer  heard  no  good  news, 
received  no  reinforcement;  his  property  was  gone,  his  men  were 
fiist  deserting  him,  and  he  had  little  left  but  his  own  strong  heart. 
The  second  year  of  his  hopes,  and  toils,  and  failures,  was  half 
gone,  and  he  ftirther  from  his  object  than  ever;  but  still  he  had 
that  strong  heart,  and  it  was  more  than  men  and  money.  He 
saw  that  he  must  go  back  to  Canada,  raise  new  means,  and  enlist 
new  men ;  but  he  did  not  dream,  therefore,  of  relinquishing  his 
projects.  On  the  contrary,  he  determined  that,  while  he  was  on 
his  return,  a  small  party  should  go  down  to  the  Mississippi  and 
explore  that  stream  towards  its  sources ;  and  that  Tonti,  with  the 
few  men  that  remained,  should  strengthen  and  extend  his  rela- 
tions among  the  Indians. 

For  the  leader  of  the  Mississippi  exploring  party,  he  chose 
Father  Lewis  Hennepin ;  and,  having  frimished  him  with  all  the 
necessary  articles,  started  him  upon  his  voyage  on  the  last  day 
of  February,  1680. 

Having  thus  provided  against  the  entire  stagnation  of  discoveiy 

*  ChtrleToii  mjM  it  was  at  the  doae  of  1679 ;  HennepiD,  that  they  did  not  reach  the 
niinoia,  tiU  January  4th,  1680.  We  have  no  meaaa  of  deciding^  but  follow  Hennepin, 
who  iff  ptrticnUr  aa  to  datea,  and  waa  present. 
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during  his  forced  absence.  La  Salle  at  once  betook  himself  to 
his  joomej  eastward :  a  jonmejr  scarce  conceivable  now,  for  it 
was  to  be  made  by  land  from  Fort  Crevecoeur  round  to  Fort  Fron- 
tenac,  a  distance  of  at  least  twelve  hundred  miles,  at  the  most 
tiying  season  of  the  jrear,  when  the  rivers  of  the  lakes  would  be 
full  of  floating  ice,  and  ofler  to  the  traveller  neither  the  security 
of  winter,  nor  the  comfort  of  summer.     But  the  chevalier  waa 
not  to  be  daunted  by  any  obstacles;  his  aflairs  were  in  so  pre- 
carious a  state  that  he  felt  he  must  make  a  desperate  efibrt,  or  all 
his  plans  would  be  for  ever  broken  up ;  so  through  snow,  ice 
and  water,  he  won  his  way  along  the  southern  borders  of  Lakes 
Michigan,  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  at  last  reached  his  destination. 
He  found,  as  he  expected,  every  thing  in  confusion:  his  Griffin 
was  lost ;  his  agents  had  cheated  him ;  his  creditors  had  seized 
his  goods.    Had  his  spirit  been  one  atom  less  elastic  and  ener- 
getic, he  would  have  abandoned  the  whole  undertaking;  but  La 
Salle  knew  neither  fear  nor  despair,  and  by  midsummer  we  behold 
him  once  more  on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  little  band  of  explorers  on 
the  Illinois.     This  pioneer  body,  meanwhile,  had  suflered  greatly 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  and  the  attacks  of 
bands  of  Iroquois,  who  wandered  all  the  way  £rom  their  homes 
in  New  York,  to  annoy  the  less  warlike  savages  of  the  prairies* 
Their  sufl*erings,  at  length,  in  September,  1680,  induced  Tonti 
to  j^abandon  his  position,  and  seek  the   Lakes  again,  a  point 
which  with  much  difficulty  he  effected.     When,  therefore,  La 
Salle,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  all  these  troubles,  reached  the 
posts  upon  the  Illinois  in  December  1680,  or  Januaiy  1681,  he 
found  them  utterly  deserted ;  his  hopes  again  crushed,  and  all  his 
dreams  again  disappointed.     There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done, 
however,  to  turn  back  to  Canada,  enlist  more  men,  and  secure 
more  means:  this  he  did,  and  in  June,  1681,  had  the  pleasure  to 
meet  hb  comrade.  Lieutenant  Tonti,  at  Mackinac,  to  whom  he 
qx>ke,  as  we  learn  from  an  eye-witness,  with  the  same  hope  and 
courage  which  he  had  exhibited  at  the  outset  of  his  enterprise. 

And  here  for  a  time  we  must  leave  La  Salle  and  Tonti,  and 
notice  the  adventures  of  Hennepin,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
left  Fort  CrevecoBur  on  the  last  of  February,  1680.  In  seven 
days  he  reached  the  Mississippi,  and,  paddling  up  its  icy  stream 
as  he  best  could,  by  the  11th  of  April  had  got  no  higher  than  the 
Wisconsin.  Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  band  of  northern 
Indians,  who  treated  him  and  his  comrades  with  considerable 
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kindness,  and  took  them  up  the  river  until  about  the  first  of  May, 
when  they  reached  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  which  were  then  so 
christened  by  Hennepin  in  honor  of  his  patron  saint.  Here  they 
took  to  the  land,  and  travelling  nearly  two  hundred  miles  toward 
the  north-west,  brought  him  to  their  villages :  these  Indians  were 
the  Sioux.  Here  Hennepin  and  his  companions  remained  about 
three  months,  treated  kindly  and  trusted  by  their  captors :  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  met  with  a  band  of  Frenchmen,  headed  by 
one  Sieur  du  Luth,  who,  in  pursuit  of  trade  and  game,  had  pene- 
trated thus  far  by  the  route  of  Lake  Superior ;  and,  with  these 
fellow  countrymen  the  Franciscian  returned  to  the  borders  of 
civilized  life,  in  November,  1680,  just  after  La  Salle  had  gone 
back  to  the  wilderness  as  we  have  related.  Hennepin  soon  after 
went  to  France,  where,  in  1684,  he  published  a  work  narrating 
his  adventures.* 

To  return  again  to  the  Chevalier  himself,  he  met  Tonti,  as  we 
have  said,  at  Mackinac,  in  June,  1681 ;  thence  he  went  down 
the  lakes  to  Fort  Frontenac,  to  make  the  needftil  preparations  for 
prosecuting  his  western  discoveries ;  these  being  made,  we  find 
him,  in  August,  1681,  on  his  way  up  the  lakes  again,  and  on  the 
3d  of  November  at  the  St.  Josephs,  as  full  of  confidence  as  ever. 
The  middle  of  December  had  come,  however,  before  all  were 
ready  to  go  forward,  and  then,  with  twenty-three  Frenchmen, 
eighteen  eastern  Indians,  ten  Indian  women  to  wait  upon  flieir 
lazy  mates,  and  three^  children,  he  started,  not  as  before  by  the 
way  of  the  Kankakee,  but  by  the  Chicago  river,  travelling  on 
foot  and  with  the  baggage  on  sledges.  It  was  upon  the  5th  or 
6th  of  January,  1682,  that  the  band  of  explorers  left  the  borders 
of  Lake  Michigan ;  they  crossed  the  portage,  passed  down  to 
Fort  CrevecoBur,  which  they  found  in  good  condition,  and  still 

*  Thif  Tolume,  called  <<  A  Description  of  Louisiana,"  he,  thirteen  yean  afterwaidti 
enlarged  and  altered,  and  published  with  the  title,  «  New  Discovery  of  a  Vast  Country 
situated  in  America,  between  New  Mexico  and  the  Frozen  Ocean."  In  this  new  pub* 
lication,  he  claimed  to  have  violated  La  Salle's  instructions,  and  in  the  first  place  to 
have  gone  down  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  before  ascending  it  His  claim  was  very 
naturally  doubted ;  and  examination  has  proved  it  to  be  a  complete  fable,  the  materiali 
having  been  taken  from  an  account  published  by  Le  Clercq  in  1691,  of  La  Salle's  sue* 
cessfiil  voyage  down  the  great  river  of  the  West,  a  vo3rage  of  which  we  have  presently 
to  speak.  This  account  of  Le  Clercq's  was  drawn  from  the  letters  of  Father  Zenobe 
Membre,  a  priest  who  was  with  La  Salle,  and  is  the  most  valuable  published  work  in 
relation  to  the  final  expedition  from  Canada,  made  by  that  much-tried  and  daunttess 
commander.  The  whole  subject  of  Hennepin's  credibility,  is  presented  by  Mr. 
Sparks,  in  his  life  of  La  Salle,  with  great  &imefs  and  precision,  and  to  that  we  reier 
•n  cvrioiis  readen. 
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during  his  forced  absence,  La  Salle  at  once  betook  himself  to 
his  joumej  eastward:  a  jonmejr  scarce  conceivable  now,  for  it 
was  to  be  made  by  land  from  Fort  Crevecceur  round  to  Fort  Fron* 
tenac,  a  distance  of  at  least  twelve  hundred  miles,  at  die  most 
tiying  season  of  the  year,  when  the  rivers  of  the  lakes  would  be 
iidl  of  floating  ice,  and  offer  to  the  traveller  neither  the  security 
of  winter,  nor  the  comfort  of  summer.    But  the  chevalier  was 
not  to  be  daunted  by  any  obstacles;  his  aflairs  were  in  so  pre- 
carious a  state  that  he  felt  he  must  make  a  desperate  effort,  or  all 
his  plans  would  be  for  ever  broken  up ;  so  through  snow,  ice 
and  water,  he  won  his  way  along  the  southern  borders  of  Lakes 
Ifichigan,  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  at  last  reached  his  destination. 
He  found,  as  he  expected,  every  thing  in  confusion:  his  Griffin 
was  lost;  his  agents  had  cheated  him;  his  creditors  had  seized 
his  goods.    Had  his  spirit  been  one  atom  less  elastic  and  ener- 
gpetic,  he  would  have  abandoned  the  whole  undertaking ;  but  La 
Salle  knew  neither  fear  nor  despair,  and  by  midsummer  we  behold 
him  once  more  on  his  way  to  rejoin  his  little  band  of  explorers  on 
the  Illinois.    This  pioneer  body,  meanwhile,  had  suffered  greatly 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  and  the  attacks  of 
bands  of  Iroquois,  who  wandered  all  the  way  fit>m  their  homes 
in  New  York,  to  annoy  the  less  warlike  savages  of  the  prairies* 
Their  sufferings,  at  length,  in  September,  1680,  induced  Tonti 
to  ^abandon  his  position,  and  seek  the   Lakes  again,  a  point 
which  with  much  difficulty  he  effected.     When,  therefore.  La 
Salle,  who  had  heard  nothing  of  all  these  troubles,  reached  the 
posts  upon  the  Illinois  in  December  1680,  or  Januaiy  1681,  he 
found  them  utterly  deserted ;  his  hopes  again  crushed,  and  all  his 
dreams  again  disappointed.    There  was  but  one  thing  to  be  done, 
however,  to  turn  back  to  Canada,  enlist  more  men,  and  secure 
more  means:  this  he  did,  and  in  June,  1681,  had  the  pleasure  to 
meet  his  comrade,  Lieutenant  Tonti,  at  Mackinac,  to  whom  he 
ipoke,  as  we  learn  from  an  eye-witness,  with  the  same  hope  and 
courage  which  he  had  exhibited  at  the  outset  of  his  enterprise. 

And  here  for  a  time  we  must  leave  La  Salle  and  Tonti,  and 
notice  the  adventures  of  Hennepin,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
left  Fort  CrevecoBur  on  the  last  of  February,  1680.  In  seven 
days  he  reached  the  Mississippi,  and,  paddling  up  its  icy  stream 
IS  he  best  could,  by  the  11th  of  April  had  got  no  higher  than  the 
Wisconsin.  Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  band  of  northern 
Indians,  who  treated  him  and  his  comrades  with  considerable 
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streams,  and  rivers,  comprised  in  the  extent  of  the  said  Louisiana, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  great  rirer  St.  Louis,  on  the  eastern  side, 
otherwise  called  Ohio,  Alighin,  Sipore,  or  Chukagona,  and  this 
with  the  consent  of  the  Chaounons,  Chichachaws,  and  other  peo- 
ple dwelling  therein,  with  whom  we  have  made  alliance ;  as  also 
along  the  River  Colbert  or  Mississippi,  and  rivers  which  discharge 
themselves  therein,  from  its  source  Beyond  the  country  of  the  Kioiis 
or  Nadouessious,  and  this  with  their  consent,  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Motantees,  Illinois,  Mesigameas,  Natches,  Koroas,  which  are 
the  most  considerable  nations  dwelling  therein,  with  whom  also  we 
have  made  alliance  either  by  ourselves,  or  by  others  in  our  be- 
half;* as  far  as  its  mouth  at  the  sea,  or  Gulf  of  Mexico,  about  the 
twenty-seventh  degree  of  the  elevation  of  the  North  Pole,  and  also 
to  the  mouth  of  the  River  of  Palms ;  upon  the  assurance,  which  we 
have  received  from  all  these  nations,  that  we  are  the  first  Europe- 
ans who  have  descended  or  ascended  the  said  River  Colbert; 
hereby  protesting  against  all  those,  who  may  in  future  undertake 
to  invade  any  or  all  of  these  countries,  people,  or  lands,  above 
described,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  right  of  his  Majesty,  acquired 
by  the  consent  of  the  nations  herein  named.  Of  which,  and  of  all 
that  can  be  needed,  I  hereby  take  to  witness  those  who  hear  me, 
and  demand  an  act  of  the  Notary,  as  required  by  law.' 

"  To  which  the  whole  assembly  responded  with  shouts  of  Viot 
le  Roij  and  with  salutes  ^f  firearms.  Moreover,  the  said  Sieur  de 
la  Salle  caused  to  be  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  to  which  the 
cross  was  attached,  a  leaden  plate,  on  one  side  of  which  were 
engraved  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  following  Latin  inscription. 

LVDOVICVS  MAGNVS  REGNAT. 
NONO  APRILI8  CI3  I3C  LXXXII. 
KOBERTVS   CAVELIER,  CVM   DOMINO   DE   TONTY,  LEGATO,  R.    P.  ZEKO- 
BIO  MEMBRE,  RECOLLECTO,  £T   VIGINTI  GALLIS   FRIMVS  HOC   FLVBCEK, 
TNDE  AB  ILINEORVM   PAGO,  ENAVIGAVIT,  EJVSQVE   OSTIVM  FECIT  PEB- 
VIWM,  NONO  APRILIS   ANNI  CID  IOC  LXXXII. 

After  which  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  said,  that  his  Majesty,  as  eldest 
son  of  the  Church,  would  annex  no  country  to  his  crown,  without 
making  it  his  chief  care  to  establish  the  Christian  religion  therein, 

*  There  is  an  obacuritj  in  this  enumeration  of  places  and  Indian  nations,  which  may 
be  ascribed  to  an  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  the  coontry ;  bnt  it  seems  to  be  the 
design  of  the  Sieur  de  la  Salle  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  territory  watered  by  ths 
Mississippi  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  by  the  streams  flowing  into  it  on  both  sides. 

Spmrkt. 
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and  that  its  symbol  mast  now  be  planted ;  which  was  accordingly 
done  at  once  by  erecting  a  cross,  before  which  the  Vexilla  and  ^e 
Domme  salvum/ac  Regem  were  sung.  Whereupon  the  ceremony 
was  concluded  ¥rith  cries  of  Vive  le  Hoi. 

^^  Of  all  and  every  of  the  above,  the  said  Sieur  de  la  Salle 
having  required  of  us  an  instrument,  we  have  delivered  to  him  the 
same,  signed  by  us,  and  by  the  undersigned  witnesses,  this  ninth 
day  of  April,  one  thousand  fiix  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

"  LA  METAIRE,  Miar^ 
Dc  LA  Salle.  Pierre  You, 

P.  Zenobe,  RecoUect^  Mkdonary.     Gilles  Meucret. 
Henry  de  Tonty,  Jean  Michel,  Surgeon. 

Francois  de  Boisrondet,  Jean  Mas. 

Jean  Bourdon.  Jean  Dulignon. 

Sieur  d'Autray.  Nicholas  «e  la  Salle. 

Jaques  Cauchois." 

Thus  was  the  foundation  ftdrly  laid  for  the  claim  of  France  to 
the  Missisnppi  Valley,  accordiag  to  the  usages  of  Emropean  powers. 
But  La  Salle  and  his  companions  could  not  stay  to  examine  the 
land  they  had  entered,  nor  the  coast  they  had  reached.     Provisions 
with  them  were  exceedingly  scarce,  and  they  were  forced  at  once 
to  start  upon  their  return  for  the  aorth.     lliis  they  did  without 
serious  trouble,  although  somewhat  annoyed  by  the  savages,  until 
they  reached  Fort  Prudhomme,  where  La  Salle  was   taken  vio- 
lently sick.     Finding  himself  unable  to  announce  his  success  in 
person,  the  Chevalier  sent  forward  Tonti  to  the  lakes  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Count  de  Frontenac :  he  himself  was  unable  to  reach 
the  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Joseph's,  until  toward  the  last  of 
September.     From  that  post  he  sent  with  his  despatches,  Father 
Zenobe,  to  represent  him  in  France,  while  he  pursued  the  more  lu- 
crative business  of  attending  to  his  fur  trade  in  the  north-west,  and 
completing  his  long  projected  fort  of  St.  Louis,  upon  the  high  and 
commanding  bluff  of  the  Illinois,  now  known  as  Rock  Fort;  abhiff 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  accessible  only  on  one  side. 
Having  seen  this  completed,  and  the  necessary  steps  taken  to  pre- 
serve a  good  understanding  with  the  Indians,  and  also  to  keep  up 
a  good  trade  with  them,  in  the  autumn  of  1683,  the  Chevalier 
sailed  for  his  native  land,  which  he  reached,  December  13th. 

At  one  time  he  had  thought  probably  jof  attempting  to  establish 
a  colony  oa  the  Mississippi,  by  means  of  supplies  and  persons  sent 
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from  Canada ;  but  farther  reflection  led  him  to  believe  his  true 
course  to  be  to  go  direct  from  France  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi,  with  abundant  means  for  settling  and  securing  the  countiy; 
and  to  obtain  the  necessary  ships,  stores,  and  emigrants,  was  the 
main  purpose  of  his  visit  to  Europe.  But  be  found  bis  fair  fame  in 
danger,  in  the  court  of  his  king.  His  success,  his  wide  plans,  and 
his  overbearing  character  were  all  calculated  to  make  him  ene- 
mies ;  and  among  the  foremost  was  La  Barre,.  who  had  succeeded 
Frontenac  as  governor  of  Canada. 

But  La  Salle  had  a  most  able  advocate  in  France,  so  soon  as 
he  was  there  in  person ;  and  the  whole  nation  being  stirred  by  the 
story  of  the  new  discoveries,  of  wliich  Hennepin  had  widely  pro- 
mulgated his  first  account  some  months  before  La  Salle's  return, 
our  hero  found  ears  open  to  drink  in  his  words,  and  ima^nations 
warmed  to  make  the  most  of  them.  The  minister,  Seignelay, 
desired  to  see  the  adventurer,  and  he  soon  won  his  way  to  what- 
ever  heart  that  man  had ;  for  it  could  not  have  required  much  talk 
with  La  Salle  to  have  been  satisfied  of  his  sincerity,  enthusiasm, 
energy,  and  bravery.  The  tales  of  the  new  governor  fell  dead^ 
therefore,  and  the  king  listened  to  the  prayer  of  his  subject,  that  a 
fleet  might  be  sent  to  take  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  so  that  great  country  of  which  he  told  them  be  secured 
to  France.  The  king  listened ;  and  soon  the  town  of  Rochelle 
was  busy  with  the  stir  of  artisans,  ship-riggers,  adventurers,  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  all  that  varied  crowd  which  in  those  days  looked 
into  the  dim  West  for  a  land  where  wealth  was  to  be  had  for  the 
seeking. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1684,  twenty-four  vessels  sailed  from 
Rochelle  to  America,  four  of  which  were  for  the  discovery  and 
settlement  of  the  famed  Louisiana.  These  four  carried  two  hund- 
red and  eighty  persons,  including  the  crews ;  there  were  soldiers, 
artificers,  and  volunteers,  and  also  "some  young  women."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  brave  fleet  started  full  of  light  hearts,  and 
vast,  vague  hopes ;  but,  alas !  it  had  scarce  started  when  discord 
began ;  for  La  Salle  and  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  M.  de  Beau- 
jeu,  were  well  fitted  to  quarrel  one  with  the. other,  but  never  to 
work  together.  In  tnith  La  Salle  seems  to  have  been  nowise 
amiable,  for  he  was  overbearing,  harsh,  and  probably  selfish  to 
the  full  extent  to  be  looked  for  in  a  man  of  worldly  ambition. 
However,  in  one  of  the  causes  of  quarrd  which  arose  during  the 
passage,  he  acted,  if  not  with  policy,,  certainly  with  boldness  and 
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humanitj.  It  was  when  they  came  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  where, 
in  those  times,  it  was  customary  to  baptize  all  green  hands,  as  is 
still  sometimes  done  under  the  Equator.  On  this  occasion,  the 
sailors  of  La  Salle's  little  squadron  promised  themselves  rare  sport 
and  much  plunder,  grog,  and  other  good  things,  the  forfeit  paid 
by  those  w)io  do  not  wish  a  seasoning ;  but  all  these  expectations 
were  stopped,  and  hope  turned  into  hate,  by  the  express  and 
emphatic  statement  on  the  part  of  La  Salle,  that  no  man  under 
his  command  ^ould  be  ducked,  whereupon  the  commander  of  flie 
fleet  was  forced  to  forbid  the  ceremony- 

With  such  beginnings  of  bickering  and  dissatisfaction  the 
Atlantic  was  slowly  crossed,  and,  upon  the  20th  of  September, 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo  was  reached.  Here  certain  arrange* 
ments  were  to  be  made  with  the  colonial  authorities ;  but,  as  they 
were  away,  it  became  necessary  to  stop  there  for  a  time.  And  a 
sad  time  it  was.  The  ferer  seized  the  new-comers;  the  ships 
were  crowded  with  sick ;  La  Salle  himself  was  brought  to  the 
yerge  of  the  grare;  and,  when  he  recovered,  the  first  news  that 
greeted  him,  was  that  of  his  four  vessels,  the  one  wherein  he  had 
embarked  his  stores  and  implements,  had  been  taken  by  the  Span- 
iards. The  sick  man  had  to  bestir  himself  thereupon  to  procure 
new  supplies ;  and  while  he  was  doing  so,  his  enemies  were  als^ 
bestirring  themselves  to  seduce  his  men  from  him,  so  that  what 
with  death  and  desertion,  he  was  likely  to  have  a  small  crew  at 
the  last.  But  energy  did  much ;  and,  on  the  25th  of  November, 
the  first  of  the  remaining  vessels,  she  that  was  "  to  carry  the 
light,^  sailed  for  the  coast  of  America.  In  her  went  La  Salle, 
and  the  historian  of  the  voyage,  Joutel. 

For  a  whole  month  were  the  disconsolate  sailors  sailing,  and 
sounding,  and  stopping  to  take  in  water  and  shoot  alligators,  and 
drifting  in  utter  uncertainty,  until,  on  the  28th  of  December,  the 
mainland  was  fairly  discovered.  But  "there  being"  as  Joutel 
says,  "  no  man  among  them  who  had  any  knowledge  of  that  Bay," 
and  there  being  also  an  impression  that  they  must  steer  very  much 
to  the  westward  to  avoid  the  currents,  it  was  no  wonder  they 
missed  the  Mississippi,  and  wandered  far  beyond  it,  not  knowing 
where  they  went ;  and  so  wore  away  the  whole  month  of  January, 
1685.  At  last,  La  Salle,  out  of  patience,  determined  to  land 
some  of  his  men,  and  go  along  the  shore  toward  the  point  where 
he  believed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  be,  and  Joutel  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commanders  of  this  exploring  party.     They 
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started  on  the  4th  of  February,  and  trarelled  eastward,  (for  it  wag 
cleai  that  they  had  passed  the  river)  during  three  days,  when  they 
came  to  a  great  stream  which  they  could  not  cross,  having  no 
boats.  Here  they  made  fire  signals,  and,  on  the  13th,  two  of  the 
vessels  came  in  sight ;  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  entrance  of  the 
bay,  for  such  it  proved  to  be,  was  forthwith  sounded,  and  the 
barks  sent  in  to  be  under  shelter.  But,  sad  to  say,  La  Sidle^s  old 
fortune  was  at  work  here  again ;  for  the  vessel  which  bore  his 
provisions  and  most  valuable  stores,  was  run  upon  a  shoal  by  die 
grossest  neglect,  or,  as  Joutel  thinks,  with  malice  prepense ;  and, 
doon  after,  the  wind  coming  in  strong  from  the  sea,  she  fell  to 
pieces  in  the  night,  and  the  bay  was  full  of  casks  and  packages, 
which  could  not  be  saved,  or  were  worthless  when  drawn  from 
the  salt  water.  From  this  untimely  fate  our  poor  adventurer  res- 
cued but  a  small  half  of  his  second  stock  of  indispensables. 

And  here,  for  a  moment,  let  us  pause  to  look  at  the  Chevalier's 
condition  in  the  middle  of  March,  1685.  Beaujeu,  with  his  ship, 
is  gone,  leaving  his  comrades  in  the  marshy  wilderness,  with  not 
much  of  joy  to  look  forward  to.  They  had  guns,  and  powder, 
and  shot;  eight  cannon,  too,  "but  not  one  bullet,"  that  is,  can- 
non-ball, the  naval  gentlemen  having  refused  to  give  tbem  any. 
And  here  are  our  lonely  settlers,  building  a  fort  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  as  they  called  it,  known  to  us  as  the  Bay  of 
St.  Bernard,  or  Matagorda  Bay,  in  Texas.  They  build  from  the 
wreck  of  their  ship,  we  cannot  think  with  light  hearts ;  every 
plank  and  timber  tells  of  past  ill  luck,  and,  as  they  look  forward, 
there  is  vision  of  irritated  savages  (for  there  had  been  warring 
already,)  of  long  search  for  the  Hidden  Rwer^*  of  toils  and  dan- 
gers in  its  ascent  when  reached.  No  wonder,  that  "during  that 
time  several  men  deserted."  So  strong  was  the  fever  for  deser- 
tion, that,  of  some  who  stole  away  and  were  retaken,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  execute  one. 

And  now  La  Salle  prepares  to  issue  from  his  nearly  completed 
fort,  to  look  round  and  see  where  he  is.  He  has  still  a  good  force, 
some  hundred  and  fifty  people ;  and,  by  prompt  and  determined 
action,  much  may  be  done  between  this  last  of  March  and  next 
autumn.  In  the  first  place,  the  river  falling  into  the  Bay  of  St. 
Louis  is  examined,  and  a  new  fort  commenced  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, where  seed  is  planted  also ;  for  the  men  begin  to  tire  of 
meat  and  fish,  with  spare  allowance  of  bread,  and  no  vegetables. 

*  So  the  Spaaiaid»  called  the  Mississippi. 
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But  the  old  luck  is  at  work  still.  The  seed  will  not  sprout;  men 
desert ;  the  fort  goes  forward  miserably  slow ;  and  at  last,  three 
months  and  more  gone  to  no  purpose,  Joutel  and  his  men,  who 
are  still  hewing  timber  at  the  first  fort,  are  sent  for,  and  told  to 
bring  iheir  timber  with  them  in  a  float.  The  float  or  raft  was 
begun  ^^  with  immense  labor,"  says  the  wearied  historian,  but  all 
to  no  piurpose,  for  the  weather  was  so  adverse,  that  it  had  to  be 
all  taken  apart  again  and  buried  in  the  sand.  Empty-handed, 
therefore,  Joutel  sought  his  superior,  the  efiects  being  left  at  a  post 
by  the  way.  And  he  came  to  a  scene  of  desolation ;  men  sick, 
and  no  houses  to  put  them  in ;  all  the  looked-for  crop  blasted ; 
and  not  a  ray  of  comfort  firom  any  quarter. 

^^  Well,''  said  La  Salle,  ^^  we  must  now  muster  all  hands,  and 
build  oorselyes  ^ a  lai^e  lodgment.'"  But  there  was  no  timber 
within  a  league ;  and  not  a  cart  nor  a  bullock  to  be  had,  for  the 
buffaloes,  though  abundant,  were  ill  broken  to  such  labor.  If 
done,  this  dragging  must  be  done  by  men ;  so,  over  the  long  grass 
and  weeds  of  the  prairie-plain,  they  dragged  some  sticks,  with 
vast  suffering.  Afterwards  the  carriage  of  a  gun  was  tried ;  but 
it  would  not  do ;  ^^the  ablest  men  were  quite  spent."  Indeed, 
heaving  and  hauling  over  that  damp  plain,  and  under  that  July 
sun,  mi^t  have  tried  the  constitution  of  the  best  of  Africans ;  and 
of  the  poor  Frenchmen  thirty  died,  worn  out.  The  carpenter  was 
lost;  and,  worse  still.  La  Salle,  wearied,  worried,  disappointed, 
lost  his  temper  and  insulted  his  men.  So  closed  July ;  the  Che- 
valier turned  carpenter,  marking  out  the  tenons  and  mortises  of 
what  timber  he  could  get,  and  growing  daily  more  cross.  In 
March  he  thought  much  might  be  done  before  autumn,  and  now 
autumn  stands  but  one  month  removed  from  him,  and  not  even  a 
house  built  yet. 

And  August  soon  passed  too,  not  without  results,  however ;  for 
the  timber  that  had  been  buried  below  was  got  up,  and  a  second 
house  built,  ^^all  covered  with  planks  and  bullock's  hides  over 
them." 

And  now  once  more  was  La  Salle  ready  to  seek  the  Mississippi. 
First,  he  thought  he  would  try  with  the  last  of  the  four  barks  with 
which  he  left  France;  the  bark  La  Belley  "a  little  frigate  carrying 
six  guns,"  which  the  King  had  given  our  Chevalier  to  be  his 
navy.  But,  after  having  put  all  his  clothes  and  valuables  on 
board  of  her,  he  determined  to  try  with  twenty  men  to  reach 
his  object  by  land.     This  was  in  December,  1685.     From  this 
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expedition  he  did  not  return  until  March,  1686,  when  he  came  to 
his  fort  again,  ragged,  hatiess,  and  worn  down,  with  six  or  seyen 
followers  at  his  heels,  his  travels  having  been  all  in  vain.  It  was 
not  very  encouraging ;  but,  says  Joutel,  "  we  thought  only  of  mak- 
ing ourselves  as  merry  as  we  could."  The  next  day  came  the 
rest  of  the  party,  who  had  been  sent  to  find  the  little  frigate,  which 
should  have  been  in  the  bay.  They  came  mournfully,  for  the 
little  frigate  could  not  be  found,  and  she  had  all  La  Salle's  best 
effects  on  board. 

The  bark  was  gone ;  but  our  hero's  heart  was  still  beating  in 
his  bosom,  a  little  cracked  and  shaken,  but  strong  and  iron-bound 
still.  So,  borrowing  some  changes  of  linen  from  Joutel,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  April,  he  again  set  forth,  he  and  twenty  men, 
each  with  his  pack,  "  to  look  for  his  river,"  as  our  writer  aptly 
terms  it.  Some  days  after  his  departure,  the  bark  La  Belle  CBspe 
to  light  again ;  for  she  was  not  lost,  but  only  ashore.  Deserted 
by  her  forlorn  and  diminished  crew,  however,  she  seems  to  have 
been  suffered  to  break  up  and  go  to  pieces  in  her  own  way,  for 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  littie  frigate. 

And  now,  for  a  time,  things  went  on  pretty  smoothly.     There 
was  even  a  marriage  at  the  fort ;  and  "  Monsieur  le  Marquis  la 
Sabloniere"  wished  to  act  as  groom  in  a  second,  but  Joutel  abso- 
lutely refused.     By  and  by,  however,  the  men,  seeing  that  La 
Salle  did  not  return,  "  began  to  mutter."    There  were  even  pro- 
posals afloat  to  make  away  with  Joutel,  and  start  upon  a  new 
enterprise;  the  leader  in  which  half-formed  plan  was  one  Sieur 
Duhaut,  an  unsafe-  man,  and  inimical  to  La  Salle,  who  had,  proba- 
bly, maltreated  him  somewhat.      Joutel,  however,  learned  the 
state  of  matters,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  such  proceedings.     Know- 
ing  idleness  to  be  a   root  of  countless  evils,  he  made  his  men 
work  and  dance  as  long  as  there  was  vigor  enough  in  them  to 
keep  their  limbs  in  motion ;   and  in  such  manner  the  summer 
passed  away,  until  in  August  La  Salle  returned.     He  had  been  as 
frir  as  the  sources  of  the  Sabine,  probably,  but  had  suffered  greatly; 
of  the  twenty  men  he  had  taken  with  him,  only  eight  came  back, 
some  having  fallen  sick,  some  having  died,  and  others  deserted 
to  the  Indians.     He  had  not  found  "  his  river,"  though  he  had 
been  so  far  in  that  direction ;  but  he  came  back  full  of  spirits, 
"which,"  says  our  writer, "  revived  the  lowest  ebb  of  hope." 
He  was  all  ready,  too,  to  start  again  at  once,  to  seek  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  go  onward  to  Canada,  and  thence  to  France,  to  get  new 
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recruits  and  supplies ;  but,  ^^  it  was  determined  to  let  the  great 
heats  pass  before  that  enterprise  was  taken  in  hand."  And  the 
heats  passed,  but  with  them  our  hero's  health,  so  that  the  pro- 
posed journey  was  delayed  from  time  to  time  until  the  12th  of 
January,  1687. 

On  that  day  started  the  last  company  of  La  Salle's  adventurers. 
Among  them  went  Joutel,  and  also  the  discontented  Duhaut ;  and 
all  took  their  "  leaves  with  so  much  tenderness  and  sorrow  as  if 
they  had  all  presaged  that  they  should  never  see  each  other  more." 
They  went  northwest  along  the  bank  of  the  river  on  which  their 
fort  stood,  until  they  came  to  where  the  streams  running  toward 
the  coast  were  fordable,  and  then  turned  eastward.  From  the 
12th  of  January  until  the  15th  of  March  did  they  thus  journey 
across  that  southern  country,  crossing  "  curious  meadows,"  through 
which  ran  "  several  little  brooks,  of  very  clear  and  good  water," 
which,  with  the  tall  trees,  all  of  a  size,  and  planted  as  if  by 
a  line,  "afforded  a  most  delightful  landskip."  They  met  many 
Indians  too,  with  whom  La  Salle  established  relations  of  peace 
and  friendship.  Game  was  abimdant,  "  plenty  of  fowl  and  par- 
ticularly of  turkeys,"  was  there,  which  was  "  an  ease  to  their  suf- 
ferings" ;  and  so  they  still  toiled  on  in  shoes  of  green  bullocks' 
hide,  which,  dried  by  the  sun,  pinched  cruelly,  until,  following  the 
tracks  of  the  buffaloes,  who  choose  by  instinct  the  best  ways,  they 
had  come  to  a  pleasanter  country  than  they  had  yet  passed  through, 
and  were  well  on  toward  the  long-sought  Father  of  Waters. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  La  Salle,  recognising  the  spot  where 
they  then  were  as  one  through  which  he  had  passed  in  his  former 
journey,  and  near  which  he  had  hidden  some  beans  and  Indian 
wheat,  ordered  the  Sieurs  Duhaut,  Hiens,  Liotot  the  Surgeon,  and 
some  others,  to  go  and  seek  them.  This  they  did,  but  found  that 
the  food  was  all  spoiled,  so  they  turned  toward  the  camp  again. 
While  coming  campward  they  chanced  upon  two  bullocks,  which 
were  killed  by  one  of  La  Salle's  hunters,  who  was  with  them. 
So  they  sent  the  commander  word  that  they  had  killed  some  meat, 
and  that,  if  he  would  have  the  flesh  dried,  he  might  send  horses 
to  carry  it  to  the  place  where  he  lay ;  and,  meanwhile,  they  cut  up 
the  bullocks,  and  took  out  the  marrow-bones,  and  laid  them  aside 
for  their  own  choice  eating,  as  was  usual  to  do.  When  La  Salle 
beard  of  the  meat  that  had  been  taken,  he  sent  his  nephew  and 
chief  confidant,  M.  Moranget,  with  one  De  Male  and  his  own 
footman,  giving  them  orders  to  send  all  that  was  fit  to  the  camp  at 
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once.  M.  Moranget,  when  he  came  to  where  Duhaut  and  tHe  rest 
were,  and  found  that  they  had  laid  by  for  themselves  the  marrow- 
bones, became  angry,  took  from  them  their  choice  pieces,  threat- 
ened them,  and  spoke  harsh  words.  This  treatment  touched  these 
men,  already  not  well  pleased,  to  the  quick ;  and,  when  it  wis 
night,  they  took  counsel  together  how  they  might  best  have  their 
revenge.  The  end  of  such  counselling,  where  anger  is  foremost, 
and  the  wilderness  is  all  about  one,  needs  scarce  to  be  told  ;  ^^  we 
will  have  their  blood,  all  that  are  of  that  party  shall  die,"  said 
these  malcontents.  So,  when  M.  Moranget  and  the  rest  had 
supped  and  fallen  asleep,  Liotot  the  surgeon  took  an  axe,  and 
with  few  strokes  killed  them  all ;  all  that  were  of  La  Salle's  party, 
even  his  poor  Indian  hunter,  because  he  was  faithful ;  and,  lest 
De  Male  might  not  be  with  them  (for  him  they  did  not  kill,)  they 
forced  him  to  stab  M.  Moranget,  who  had  not  died  by  the  first 
blow  of  Liotot's  axe,  and  then  threw  them  out  for  the  canion*birds 
to  feast  on. 

This  murder  was  done  upon  the  17th  of  March.  And  at  once 
the  murderers  would  have  killed  La  Salle,  but  he  and  his  men 
were  on  the  other  side  of  a  river,  and  the  water  for  two  days  was 
so  high  that  they  could  not  cross. 

La  Salle,  meantime,  was  growing  anxious  also ;  his  nephew  so 
long  absent,  what  meant  it?  and  he  went  about  asking  if  Duhaut 
had  not  been  a  malcontent ;  but  none  said.  Yes.  Doubtless  there 
was  something  in  La  Salle's  heart,  which  told  him  his  followers 
had  cause  to  be  his  foes.  It  was  now  the  20th  of  the  month,  and 
he  could  not  forbear  setting  out  to  seek  his  lost  relative.  Leaving 
Joutel  in  command,  therefore,  he  started  with  a  Franciscan  monk 
and  one  Indian.  Coming  near  the  hut  which  the  murderers  had 
put  up,  though  still  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  be  saw  car- 
rion*birds  hovering  near,  and  to  call  attention  if  any  were  there, 
fired  a  shot  There  were  keen  and  watching  ears  and  eyes  there; 
the  gun  told  them  to  be  quick,  for  their  prey  was  in  the  net ;  so, 
at  once,  Duhaut  and  another  crossed  the  river,  and,  while  the 
first  hid  himself  among  the  tall  weeds,  the  latter  showed  himself 
to  La  Salle  at  a  good  distance  off.  Going  instantly  to  meet  him, 
the  fated  man  passed  near  to  the  spot  where  Duhaut  was  hid. 
The  traitor  lay  still  till  he  came,  opposite ;  then,  raising  his  piece, 
shot  his  commander  through  the  head ;  after  lingering  an  hour, 
he  died. 

Thus  fell  La  Salle,  on  the  threshold  of  success.    No  man  had 
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more  strongly  all  the  elements  that  would  have  borne  him  safe 
through,  if  we  except  that  element  which  insures  affection.  "  He 
had  a  capacity  and  talent,''  says  Joutel,  one  of  his  staunchest 
friends,  ^^ to  make  his  enterprise  successful;  his  constancy,  and 
courage,  and  extraordinary  knowledge  in  arts  and  sciences,  which 
rendered  him  fit  for  any  thing,  together  with  an  indefatigable  body, 
which  made  him  surmount  all  difficulties,  would  have  procured  a 
^orious  issue  to  his  undertaking,  had  not  all  those  excellent  quali- 
ties been  counterbalanced  by  too  haughty  a  behavior,  which  some- 
times made  him  insupportable,  and  by  a  rigidness  toward  those  that 
were  under  his  command,  which  at  last  drew  on  him  an  implaca- 
ble hatred,  and  was  the  occasion  of  Jiis  death." 

La  Salle  died,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  upon  a  branch  of  the 
Brazos.* 

And  now,  the  leader  being  killed,  his  followers  toiled  on  moum- 
folly,  and  in  fear,  each  of  the  others,  —  Duhaut  assuming  the 
command, — until  May.  Then  there  arose  a  difference  among 
them  as  to  their  future  course ;  and,  by  and  by,  things  coming  to 
extremities,  some  of  La  Salle's  murderers  turned  upon  the  others, 
and  Duhaut  and  Liotot  were  killed  by  their  comrades.  This 
done,  the  now  dominant  party  determined  to  remain  among  the 
Indians,  with  whom  they  then  were,  and  where  they  found  some 
who  had  been  with  La  Salle  in  his  former  expedition,  and  had 
deserted.  These  were  living  among  the  savages,  painted,  and 
shaved,  and  naked,  with  great  store  of  squaws  and  scalps.  But 
Joutel  was  not  of  this  way  of  thinking ;  he  and  some  others  still 
wished  to  find  the  Great  River  and  get  to  Canada.  At  last,  all 
consenting,  he  did,  with  six  others,  leave  the  main  body,  and  take 
up  his  march  for  the  Illinois,  where  he  hoped  to  find  Tonti,  who 
should  have  been  all  this  while  at  Fort  St.  Louis.  This  was  in 
May,  1687. 

With  great  labor  this  little  band  forced  their  heavy-laden  horses 
over  the  fat  soil,  in  which  they  often  stuck  fast;  and,  daring 
countless  dangers,  at  length,  upon  the  24th  of  July,  reached  the 
Arkansas,  where  they  found  a  post  containing  a  few  Frenchmen 
who  had  been  placed  there  by  Tonti.  Here  they  stayed  a  little 
while,  and  then  went  forward  again,  and  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, reached  Fort  St.  Louis,  upon  the  Illinois.  At  this  post, 
Joutel   remained   until   the  following  March, — that  of  1688, — 

•  Spvks,  158. 
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when  he  set  off  for  Quebec,  which  city  he  reached  on  the  last  of 
July,  just  four  years  having  passed  since  he  sailed  from  Rochelle. 

Thus  ended  La  Salle's  third  and  last  voyage,  producing  no 
permanent  settlement;  for  the  Spaniards  came,  dismantled  the 
fort  upon  the  Bay  of  St.  Louis,  and  carried  away  its  garrison,  and 
the  Frenchmen  who  had  been  left  elsewhere  in  the  southwest 
intermingled  with  the  Indians,  until  all  trace  of  them  was  lost. 

And  so  closed  his  endeavors,  in  defeat.  Yet  he  had  not  worked 
and  suffered  in  vain.  He  had  thrown  open  to  France  and  the 
world  an  immense  and  most  valuable  country;  had  established 
several  permanent  forts,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  more  than  one 
settlement  there.  Peoria,  Kaskaskia,  Cahokia,  to  this  day,  arc 
monuments  of  La  Salle's  labors ;  for,  though  he  founded  neither 
of  them,  (unless  Peoria,  which  was  built  nearly  upon  the  site  of 
Fort  Crevecceur,)  it  was  by  those  whom  he  led  into  the  West, 
that  these  places  were  peopled  and  civilized.  He  was,  if  not  the 
discoverer,  the  first  settler  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  as  such 
deserves  to  be  known  and  honored.* 

Tonti,  left  by  La  Salle  when  he  sailed  for  France  after  reach- 
ing the  Gulf  Mexico  in  1682,  remained  as  commander  of  that 
Rock  Fort  of  St.  Louis,  which  he  had  begun  in  1680.  Here  he 
stayed,  swaying  absolutely  the  Indian  tribes,  and  acting  as  viceroy 
over  the  unknown  and  uncounted  Frenchmen  who  were  beginning 
to  wander  through  that  beautiful  country,  making  discoveries  of 
which  we  have  no  records  left.  In  1686,  looking  to  meet  La 
Salle,  he  went  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  but  discov- 
ering no  signs  of  his  old  comrade,  turned  northward  again,  and 
reaching  his  fort  on  the  Illinois,  found  work  to  do ;  for  the  Iro- 
quois, long  threatening,  were  now  in  the  battle-field,  backed  by 
the  English,  and  Tonti,  with  his  western  wild  allies,  was  forced 
to  march  and  fight.  Engaged  in  this  business,  he  appears  to  us 
at  intervals  in  the  pages  of  Charlevoix ;  in  the  fall  of  1687  we 
have  him  with  Joutel,  at  Fort  St.  Louis;  in  April,  1689,  he  sud- 
denly appears  to  us  at  Crevecceur,  revealed  by  the  Baron  La 
Hontan ;  and  again,  early  in  1700,  D'Iberville  is  visited  by  him 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  After  that  we  see  him  no  more, 
and  the .  Biographic  Umverselle  tells  us,  that,  though  he  remained 

*  The  authoritieB  iu  relation  to  La  Salle  are  Hennepin ;  a  narrative  published  in  the 
name  of  Tonti  in  1697,  but  disclaimed  by  him ;  (Charlevoix  iii.  365. — Lettrei  edijiantet 
letter  of  Marest,  xL  308,  original  edition.  Introduction  to  Sparks'  Life  of  La  Salle :)  the 
work  of  Le  Clercq,  already  mentioned ^  JouXel's  Journal;  and  Sparks*  Life:  the  Imtt  ia 
especially  valuable. 
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maDy  years  in  Louisiana,  he  finally  was  not  there ;   but  of  his 
death,  or  departure  thence,  no  one  knows. 

Next  in  sequence,  we  have  a  glimpse  of  the  above-named  Ba- 
ron La  Hontan,  discoverer  of  the  Long  River,  and,  as  that  disco- 
very seems  to  prove,  drawer  of  a  somewhat  long  bow.  By  his 
volumes,  published  a  la  Haye,  in  1706,  we  learn,  that  he  too 
warred  against  the  Iroquois  in  1687  and  1688 ;  and,  having  gone 
so  far  westward  as  the  Lake  of  the  lUuiois,  thought  he  would  con- 
tribute his  mite  to  the  discoveries  of  those  times.  So,  with  a  suf- 
ficient escort,  he  crossed,  by  Marquette's  old  route  Fox  River  and 
the  Wisconsin,  to  the  Mississippi;  and,  turning  up  that  stream, 
sailed  thereon  till  he  came  to  the  mouth  of  a  river,  called  Long 
River  J  coming  from  the  West.  This  river  emptied  itself  (as  ap- 
pears by  his  map)  nearly  where  the  St.  Peter's  does  in  our  day. 
Upcm  this  stream,  one  of  immense  size,  our  Baron  sailed  for  eighty 
and  odd  days,  meeting  the  most  extensive  and  civilized  Indian 
nations  of  which  we  have  any  account  in  those  regions ;  and,  after 
his  eighty  and  odd  days'  sailing,  he  got  less  than  half-way  to  the 
head  of  this  great  river,  which  was,  indeed,  not  less  than  two 
thousand  miles  long,  and,  as  he  learned  from  the  red  men,  who 
drew  him  a  map  of  its  course  above  his  stopping-point,  led  to  a 
lake,  whence  another  river  led  to  the  South  Sea ;  so  that  at  last 
the  great  problem  of  those  days  was  solved,  and  the  wealth  of 
China  and  the  East  thrown  open  by  the  Baron  de  la  Hontan.*  All 
this  was  of  course  false ;  and,  even  in  his  own  day,  though  a  man 
of  some  station,  he  was  thought  to  be  a  mere  romancer;  and  yet 
it  may  be  that  the  Baron  entered  the  St.  Peter's  when  filled  with 
the  back  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  heard  from  the  Indians 
of  the  connection  by  it  and  the  Red  River  with  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
the  communication  between  that  lake  and  Hudson's  Bay,  by  Nel- 
son River,  and,  looking  westward  all  the  while,  turned  Hudson's 
Bay  into  the  South  Sea.f 

After  La  Hontan's  alleged  discoveries  we  have  few  events  worth 
recording  in  the  annals  of  the  north-west  previous  to  1750.  "  La 
Salle's  death,"  says  Charlevoix,  in  one  place,  "dispersed  the 
French  who  had  gathered  upon  the  Illinois ;"  but  in  another,  he 
speaks  of  Tonti  and  twenty  Canadians,  as  established  among  the 

•  Voyages  de  La  Ilonfarij  vol.  i.  p.  194. 

tSee  map  in  Long's  Second  Expedition  tip  the  St.  Peter*gf  and  La  Hontan's  maps. 
Alfo,  Nicollet's  Report  to  Congress,  in  1843.  Nicollet  thinks  the  Cannon  River,  which 
be  calls  **  River  La  Hontan,"  was  the  one  entered  by  the  Baron, 
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Illinois  three  years  after  the  Chevalier's  fate  was  known  there.* 
This,  however,  is  clear,  that  before  1693,  the  reverend  Father 
Gravier  began  a  mission  among  the  Illinois,  and  became  the  foun- 
der of  Kaskaskia,  though  in  what  year  we  know  not ;  but  for  some 
time  it  was  merely  a  missionary  station,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  consisted  entirely  of  natives,  it  being  one  of  three  such 
villages,  the  other  two  being  Cahokia  and  Peoria.     This  we  leam 
from  a  letter  written  by  Father  Gabriel  Marest,  dated  "  Aux  Caa- 
caskias,  autrement  dit  de  I'Immaculee  Conception  de  la  Sainte 
vierge,  le  9  Novembre  1712."     In  this  letter  the  writer  after  tell- 
ing us  that  Gravier  must  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Illinois 
Missions,  he  having  been  the  first  to  reduce  the  principles  of  the 
language  of  those  Indians  to  grammatical  order,  and  so  to  make 
preaching  to  them  of  avail, — goes  on  near  the  close  of  his  epistle 
to  say,  ^^  These  advantages  (rivers,  &c.)  favor  the  design  which 
some  French  have  of  establishing  themselves  in  our  village.    *    * 
If  the  French  who  may  come  among  us  will  edify  our  Neophytes 
by  their  piety  and  good  conduct,  nothing  would  please  us  better  than 
their  coming;  but  if  immoral,  and  perhaps  irreligious,  as  there  is 
reason  to  fear,  they  would  do  more  harm  than  we  can  do  good."t 
Soon  after  the   founding  of  Kaskaskia,  though  in  this  case 
also  we  are  ignorant  of  the  year,  the  missionary  Pinet  gathered 
a  flock  at  Cahokia  ;:|:    while  Peoria  arose  near  the   remains  of 
Fort  Crevecoeur.ll     An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  also  made  to 
found  a  colony  on  the  Ohio,§  it  failed  in  consequence  of  sickness. 
In  the  north  De  la  Motte  Cadillac,  in  June,  1701,  laid  the  foun- 
datiotn  of  Fort  Pontchartrain  on  the  Strait,  (le  Detroit  :)1f  while  in 

*  New  Framcet  ^oL  iii.  pp.  S95, 38J. 

t  Bancroft,  ui.  195.  Lettres  Edifiantet,  (Paris  1781,)  328,  339,  373.  Hall  and  othen 
apeak  of  the  Kaskankia  record*  as  containing  deeds  dated  1712 ;  these  may  have  been  to 
the  French  referred  to  by  Marest,  or  perhaps  to  converted  Indians. 

^  Bancroft,  ui.  196. 

n  There  was  an  Old  Peoria  on  the  northwest  shore  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  a  mile  and 
«  half  above  the  oatlet.  From  1778  to  1796  the  inhabitanto  left  this  for  New  Peoria, 
(Fort  Clark,)  at  the  oatlet.    American  State  Papers,  zviii.  476. 

§  Judge  Law,  in  his  Address  of  February,  1839,  before  the  Vincennes  Historical  So- 
ciety, contends  that  this  post  was  on  the  Wabash,  and  at  Vincennes,  (p.  14, 15,  and  note 
B.)  Charlevoix,  (ii.  966,  edition  1744,)  says  it  was  «'  a  Ventrte  de  la  Riviere  OwAatke, 
qui  $e  decharge  dans  le  Micittipi,  <(<." — '^  At  the  entrance  (or  mouth)  of  the  IUv<» 
Ouabache  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Mississippi."  The  name  Ousbache  was  ap- 
plied to  the  Ohio  below  the  mouth  of  what  we  now  call  the  Wabash.  See  all  the  moT« 
ancient  maps,  &c. 

^  Charlevoix,  ii.  284^ — Le  Detroit  was  the  whole  Strait  from  Eric  to  Huron.  (Charie- 
yoix,  ii.  269,  note-:  see  also  his  Journal.)    The  first  grants  of  land  at  Detroit^  i.  e.  Fort 
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the  southwest  efforts  were  making  to  realize  the  dreams  of  La 
Salle.  The  leader  in  the  last  named  enterprise  was  Lemoine 
d'Ibernlle,  a  Canadian  officer,  who,  from  1694  to  1697,  distin- 
guished himself  not  a  little  by  battles  and  conquests  among  the 
icebergs  of  the  "  Baye  d'Udson''  or  Hudson's  Bay.*  He  having, 
in  the  year  last  named,  returned  to  France,  proposed  to  the 
minister  to  try,  what  had  been  given  up  since  La  Salle's  sad  fate, 
the  discovery  and  settlement  of  Louisiana  by  sea.  The  Count  of 
Pontchartrain,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  marine  affairs,  was 
led  to  take  an  interest  in  the  proposition ;  and,  upon  the  17th  of 
October,  1698,  D'Iberville  took  his  leave  of  France,  handsomely 
equipped  for  the  expedition,  and  with  two  good  ships  to  forward 
him  in  his  attempt.f 

Of  this  D'Iberville  we  have  no  very  clear  notion,  except  that 
he  was  a  man  of  judgment,  self-possession,  and  prompt  action. 
Gabriel  Marest  presents  him  to  us  in  the  "  Baye  d'Udson,"  his 
ships  crowded  and  almost  crushed  by  the  ice,  and  his  brother,  a 
young,  bri^t  boy  of  nineteen,  his  favorite  brother,  just  killed  by 
a  chance  shot  from  the  English  fort  which  they  were  besieging; — 
and  there  the  conmiander  stands  on  the  icy  deck,  the  cold  October 
wind  singing  in  the  shrouds,  and  his  dead  brother  waiting  till  their 
lives  are  secured  before  he  can  receive  Christian  burial, — ^there  he 
stands,  "  moved  exceedingly,"  says  the  missionary, — but  giving 
his  orders  with  a  calm  face,  full  tone,  and  clear  mind.  ^^  He  put 
his  trust  on  God,"  says  Father  Gabriel,  "  and  God  consoled  him 
from  that  day ;  the  same  tide  brought  both  his  vessels  out  of  dan- 
ger, and  bore  them  to  the  spot  where  they  were  wanted."} 

Such  was  the  man  who,  upon  the  31st  of  January,  1699,  let  go 
his  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Mobile.  Having  looked  about  him  at 
this  spot,  he  went  thence  to  seek  the  great  river  called  by  the 
savages,  says  Charlevoix,  ^'  Malbouchia,"  and  by  the  Spaniards, 
''  la  Palissade,"  from  the  great  number  of  trees  about  its  mouth. 
Searching  carefully,  upon  the  2d  of  March,  our  commander  found 
and  entered  the  Hidden  River,  whose  mouth  had  been  so  long 
and  unsuccessfully  sought.  As  soon  as  this  was  done,  one  of  the 
vessels  returned  to  France  to  carry  thither  the  news  of  D'lber- 
ville's  success,  while  he  turned  his  prow  up  the  Father  of  Waters. 

Pontehmrtniii,  were  made  in  1707.— (See  American  State  Papert,  xvi.  263  to  284     Lan- 
!'■  History  of  Michigan,  836.) 
*  New  France,  vol.  iii.  pp.  215,  299.— Ze/lref  EdiJianieSi  tol.  x.  p.  2S). 
+  yew  France,  tol.  iii.  p.  377. 
t  Leitrei  Edifianteif  vol.  x.  p.  SOO. 
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Slowly  ascending  the  vast  stream,  he  found  himself  puzzled  bj 
the  little  resemblance  which  it  bore  to  that  described  by  Tonti  and 
by  Hennepin.   So  great  were  the  discrepancies,  that  he  had  begun 
to  doubt  if  he  were  not  upon  the  wrong  stream,  when  an  Indian 
chief  sent  to  him  Tonti's  letter  to  La  Salle,  on  which,  through 
thirteen  years,  those  wild  men  had  been  looking  with  wonder  and 
awe.     Assured  by  this  that  he  had  indeed  reached  the  desired 
spot,  and  wearied  probably  by  his  tedious  sail  thus  far,  he  returned 
to  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mobile 
waters,  built  a  fort  in  that  neighborhood,  and,  having  manned  it 
in  a  sijitable  manner,  returned  to  France  himself.* 

While  he  was  gone,  in  the  month  of  September,  1699,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  his  fort,  M.  De  Bienville,  went  round  to  explore  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi,  and  take  soundings.     Engaged  in  this 
business,  he  had  rowed  up  the  main  entrance  some  twenty-five 
leagues,  when,  unexpectedly,  and  to  his  no  little  chagrin,  a  British 
corvette  came  in  sight,  a  vessel  carrying  twelve  cannon,  slowly 
creeping  up  the  swift  current.     M.  Bienville,  nothing  daunted, 
though  he  had  but  his  leads  and  lines  to  do  battle  with,  spoke  up, 
and  said,  that,  if  this  vessel  did  not  leave  the  river  without  delay, 
he  had  force  enough  at  hand  to  make  her  repent  it.     All  which 
had  its  effect;  the  Britons  about  ship  and  stood  to  sea  agam, 
growling  as  they  went,  and  saying,  that  they  had  discovered  that 
country  fifty  years  before,  that  they  had  a  better  right  to  it  than 
the  French,  and  would  soon  make  them  know  it.     The  bend  in 
the  river,  where  this  took  place,  is  still  called  "English  Turn." 
This  was  the  first  meeting  of  those  rival  nations  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  which,  from  that  day,  was  a  bone  of  contention  between 
them  till  the  conclusion  of  the  French  war  of  1756.     Nor  did  the 
matter  rest  long  with  this  visit  from  the  corvette.     Englishmen 
began  to  creep  over  the  mountains  from  Carolina,  and,  trading 
with  the  Chicachas,  or  Chickasaws  of  bur  day,  stirred  them  up  to 
acts  of  enmity  against  the  French. 

When  D'Iberville  came  back  from  France,  in  January,  1700, 
and  heard  of  these  things,  he  determined  to  take  possession  of  the 
country  anew,  and  to  build  a  fort  upon  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi itself.  So,  with  due  form,  the  vast  valley  of  the  West  was 
again  sworn  in  to  Louis,  as  the  whole  continent  through  to  the 
South  Sea  had  been  previously  sworn  in  by  the  English  to  the 
Charleses  and  Jameses ;  and,  what  was  more  effectual,  a  little  fort 

•  New  France  vol.  iii.  p.  f^80,  et,  seq. 
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IS  built,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon  placed  thereon.  But  even 
is  was  not  much  to  the  purpose ;  for  it  soon  disappeared,  and 
e  marshes  about  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Riyer  were  again,  as 
ey  had  ever  been,  and  long  must  be,  uninhabited  by  men. 
Dlberrille,  in  the  next  place,  having  been  visited  and  guided 
f  die  river  by  Tonti  in  1700,  proposed  to  found  a  city  among 
le  Natchex, — a  city  to  be  named,  in  honor  of  flie  Countess  of 
^ontehartrain,  Boialie.  Indeed,  he  did  pretend  to  lay  the  comer- 
tone  of  such  a  place,  though  it  was  not  till  1714  that  the  fort 
tiled  Boiolie  was  founded,  where  the  city  of  Natchez  is  standing 
Itbis  day. 

Having  thus  built  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  River,  and 
leagnated  a  choice  spot  above  for  a  settlement,  D'Iberville  once 
>ott  sought  Europe,  Imving,  before  he  left,  ordered  M.  Le  Sueur  to 

0  uf  flie  Mississippi  in  search  of  a  copper  mine,  which  that  person- 
ge  had  previously  got  a  clue  to,  upon  a  branch  of  flie  St.  Peter's 
Ter;*  which  oider  was  fulfilled,  and  much  metal  ^obtained, 
iongh  at  die  cost  of  great  suffering.  Bfining  was  always  a  Jack- 
lantern  with  the  first  settlers  of  America,  and  our  French  friends 
ere  no  wiser  than  their  neighbors.  The  products  of  flie  soil 
ere,  indeed,  scarce  thou^t  valuable  on  a  large  scale,  it  being 
ipposed  that  the  wealth  of  Louisiana  consisted  in  its  peari- 
diery,  its  mines,  and  flie  wool  of  its  wild  cattle.f  In  1701  the 
ODmiander  came  again,  and  began  a  new  establishment  upon  the 
trer  Mobile,  one  which  superseded  that  at  Biloxi,  which  thus 
V  liad  been  the  chief  fort  in  that  southern  colony.  After  this 
kings  went  on  but  slowly  until  1708 ;  D'Iberville  died  on  one  of 
lis  voyages  between  the  mother  coimtiy  and  and  her  sickly 
bng^ter,  and  after  his  death  little  was  done.     In  1708,  however, 

1  D'Aitagnette  came  from  France  as  commissary  of  Louisiana, 
md,  being  a  man  of  spirit  and  energy,  did  more  for  it  than  had 
leen  done  before.  But  it  still  lingered ;  and,  imder  the  impression 
bat  a  private  man  of  property  might  manage  it  better  than  the 
tyremment  could,  the  king,  upon  the  14th  of  September,  1713, 
ranted  to  Crozat,  a  man  of  great  wealth,  the  monopoly  of  Louisi- 
na  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  absolute  ownership  of  whatever 
lines  he  might  cause  to  be  opened.  ( 

'Chailefmi,  roh  it.  pp.  182,  164.  In  Long*i  Second  Expedition^  p.  318,  ot j  be 
PB  m  ddiiled  aeoonnt  of  Le  Snear^  proeeedingf ,  taken  firom  a  mtsmffipt  itateaeit 
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Crozaty  with  whom  was  associated  Cadillac^  the  founder  of 
Detroit  and  governor  of  Louisiana,  relied  mainly  upon  two  thingi 
for  success  in  his  speculation ;  the  one,  the  discoyeiy  of  mines; 
the  other,  a  lucrative  trade  with  New  Mexico.  In  regard  to  tlie 
first,  after  many  years'  labor,  he  was  entirely  disappointed ;  and 
met  with  no  better  success  in  his  attempt  to  open  a  trade  with  &e 
Spaniards,  although  he  sent  to  them  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Crozat,  therefore,  being  disappointed  in  his  mines  and  his  trade, 
and  having,  withal,  managed  so  badly  as  to  diminish  the  colony, 
at  last,  in  1717,  resigned  his  privileges  to  the  king  again,  leaving 
in  Louisiana  not  more  than  seven  hundred  souls. 

Then  followed  the  enterprises  of  the  far-famed  Mississippi  Com- 
pany or  Company  of  the  West,  established  to  aid  the  immense 
banking  and  stock*jobbing  speculations  of  John  Law,  a  gambling, 
wandering  Scotchman,  who  seems  to  have  been  possessed  wlk 
the  idea  that  wealth  could  be  indefinitely  increased  by  increasing 
the  circulating  medium  in  the  form  of  notes  of  credit.     The  pub- 
lic debt  of  France  was  selling  at  60  to  70  per  cent,  discount;  Law 
was  authorized  to  establish  a  bank  of  circulation,  the  Asies  in 
which  might  be  paid  for  in  public  stock  at  par,  and  to  induce  tie 
public  to  subscribe  for  the  bank  shares,  and  to  confide  in  theni} 
the  Company  of  the  West  was  established  in  connection  with  tte 
Bank,  having  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  in  the  Mississippi 
country  for  twenty-five  years,  and  with  the  monopoly  of  die 
Canada  beaver  trade.    This  was  in  September,  1717;  in  1718 
the  monopoly  of  tobacco  was  also  granted  to  this  fitvored  creature 
of  the  State;  in  1719,  the  exclusive  right  of  trading  in  Aaa, 
and  the  East  Indies ;  and  soon  after  the  ftinning  of  the  publie 
revenue,  together  with  an  extension  of  all  these  privileges  to  Ae 
year  1770 ;  and  as  if  all  this  had  been  insufficient,  the  exclunve 
right  of  coining,  for  nine  years,  was  next  added  to  the  imm^n^ 
grants  already  made  to  the  Company  of  the  West.*    Under  tiiis 
hotbed  system,  the  stock  of  the  Company  rose  to  500,  600,  800, 
1000,  1500,  and  at  last  2050  per  cent. ;  this  was  in  April,  1720. 
At  that  time  the  notes  of  the  bank  in  circulation  exceeded  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  this  abundance  of  money  raised 
the  price  of  every  thing  to  twice  its  true  value.     Then  the  bubble 
burst ;  decree  after  decree  was  made  to  uphold  the  tottering  fiadnic 
of  false  credit,  but  in  vam ;  in  January,  1720,  Law  had  beoi 

*  After  1719|  called  the  Companj  of  the  Indies. 
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made  nunister  of  finance,  and  as  such  he  proceeded  first,  to  forbid 
all  persons  to  have  on  hand  more  than  about  one  hundred  dollars 
in  specie,  any  amount  beyond  that  must  be  exchanged  for  paper, 
and  all  payments  for  more  than  twenty  dollars  were  to  be  made  in 
paper ;  and  {his  proving  insufficient,  in  March,  all  payments  over 
two  dollars  were  ordered  to  be  in  paper,  and  he  who  dared  at- 
tempt to  exchange  a  bill  for  specie  forfeited  both.  Human  folly 
could  go  no  farther;  in  April  the  stock  began  to  fall,  in  May  the 
Company  was  regarded  as  bankrupt,  the  notes  of  the  bank  fell  to 
ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  though  a  decree  made  it  an  offence 
to  refuse  them  at  par  they  were  soon  worth  little  more  fiian  waste 
paper. 

Under  4e  direction  of  a  Company  thus  organized  and  controll- 
ed, and  closely  connected  with  a  bank  so  soon  ruined,  but  little 
could  be  hoped  fi>r  a  colony  which  depended  on  good  manage- 
ment to  develop  its  real  resources  for  trade  and  agriculture.*  In 
1718,  colonists  were  sent  firoto  Europe,  and  New  Orleans  laid  out 
with  much  ceremony  and  many  hopes;  but  in  January,  1722, 
Charlevoix  writing  thence,  says,  **  if  the  eight  hundred  fine  houses 
and  the  five  parishes  that  were  two  years  since  represented  by  the 
journals,  as  existing  here,  shrink  now  to  a  hundred  huts,  built 
without  order, — a  large  wooden  magazine, — two  or  three  houses 
fliat  would  do  but  little  credit  to  a  French  village, — and  half  of 
an  old  store-house,  which  was  to  have  been  occupied  as  a  chapel, 
but  firom  which  the  priests  soon  retreated  to  a  tent  as  preferable, — 
if  all  this  is  so,  still  how  pleasant  to  think  of  what  this  city  will 
one  day  be,  and  instead  of  weeping  over  its  decay  and  ruin  to 
look  forward  to  its  growth  to  opulence  and  power- '^t  And  again, 
•*  The  best  idea  you  can  form  of  New  Orleans,  is  to  imagine  two 
hundred  persons,  sent  to  build  a  city,  but  who  have  encamped  on 
ftie  river-bank,  just  sheltered  from  the  weather,  and  waiting  for 
houses. — They  have  a  beautiful  and  regular  plan  for  this  metropo- 
Bs,  but  it  will  prove  harder  to  execute  than  to  draw."|  "Such,  not 
in  words  precisely  but  in  substance,  were  the  representations  and 
hopes  of  the  wise  historian  of  New  France,  respecting  the  capital 
of  the  colony  of  Law's  great  corporation ;  and  we  may  be  sure 
(hat  with  the  chief  place  in  such  a  condition,  not  much  had  been 

*A  set  of  regalations  for  goTeming  the  Company,  paned  in  17il,  miy  be  found  in 
Dillon's  Indiana,  41  to  44. 
t  CharleToiz,  ill.  430— ed.  1744. 
\  Charieroiz,  ill.  441— ed.  1744. 
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done  for  the  permanent  in^rovement  of  the  countiy  about 
The  truth  was,  the  same  prodigality  and  foUy  which  prevailec 
France  during  the  government  of  John  Law,  over  credit 
commerce,  found  their  way  tahis  western  possessions ;  and  tho 
the  colony  then  planted,  survived,  and  the  city  then  founded 
came  in  time  what  h»i  been  hoped, — it  was  long  before  the 
fluence  of  the  gambling  mania  of  1718,.  19  and  20,,  passed  aii 
Indeed  the  returns  fircHU  Louisiana  never  repaid  the   cost 
trouble  of  protecting  it,  and,  in  1732,  the  Company  asked  k 
to  surrender  their  privileges  to  the  crown,  a  favor  whidi 
granted  them. 

But  though  the  Company  of  the  West  cBd  little  for  &e  endu 
welfare  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  did  something ;  the  cultiva 
of  tobacco,  indigo,  rice  and  silk,  was  introduced,  the  lead  m 
of  Missouri  were  opened,  thou^  at  vast  expense  and  in  hof 
finding  silver ;  and,  in  Illinois,  the  culture  of  wheat  begai 
assume  some  degree  of  stability,  and  of  importance.  In 
neighborhood  of  the  River  Kaskaskias,  Charlevoix  found  t] 
villages,  and  about  Fort  Chartres,  the  head  quarters  of  the  C 
pany  in  that  region,  the  French  were  rapidly  settling. 

All  the  time,  however,  during  which  the  great  monopoly  las 
was,  in  Louisiana,  a  time  of  contest  and  trouble.  The  En^ 
who,  firom  an  early  period,  had  opened  conmiercial  relations  i 
the  Chickasaws,  through  them  constantly  interfered  with  the  ti 
of  the  Mississippi.  Along  the  coast,  from  Pensacola  to  the 
del  Norte,  Spain  disputed  the  claims  of  her  northern  neighl 
and  at  length  the  war  of  the  Natchez  struck  terror  Into  the  he 
of  both  white  and  red  men.  Amid  that  nation,  as  we  have  s 
D'Iberville  had  marked  out  Fort  Rosalie,  in  1700,  and  fourl 
years  later  its  erection  had  been  commenced.  The  French,  pla 
in  the  midst  of  the  natives,  and  deeming  them  worthy  onlj 
contempt,  increased  their  demands  and  injuries  until  they  requ: 
even  the  abandonment  of  the  chief  town  of  the  Natchez,  that 
intruders  might  use  its  site  for  a  plantation.  The  inimical  Chi( 
saws  heard  the  murmurs  of  their  wronged  brethren,  and  breat 
into  their  ears  counsels  of  vengeance  ;  the  sufferers  determi 
on  the  extermination  of  their  tyrants.  On  the  2Sth  of  Novem' 
1729,  every  Frenchman  in  that  colony  died  by  the  hands  of 
natives,  with  the  exception  of  two  mechanics :  the  women 
children  were  spared.  It  was  a  fearful  revenge,  and  fearfully 
the  avengers  suffer  for  their  murders.    Two  months  passed 
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ind  the  French  and  Chocktaws  in  one  day  took  sixty  of  their 
scalps ;  in  fliree  months  they  were  driven  from  their  countiy  and 
scattered  among  the  neighboring  tribes;  and  within  two  years 
the  remnants  of  the  nation,  chiefs  and  people,  were  sent  to  St. 
Domingo  and  sold  into  slavery.  So  perished  this  ancient  and 
)eculiar  race,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Company  of  the  West 
fielded  its  grants  into  the  royal  hands. 

When  Louisiana  came  again  into  the  charge  of  the  government 
)f  France,  it  was  determined,  as  a  first  step,  to  strike  terror  into 
k  Chickasaws,  who,  devoted  to  the  Ikiglish,  constantly  inter- 
.ered  with  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi.  For  this  purpose  the 
Forces  of  New  France,  from  New  Orleans  to  Detroit,  were  ordered 
to  meet  in  the  country  of  the  inimical  Indians,  upon  the  10th  of 
Kay,  1736,  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  be  final.  D'Artaguette, 
^vemor  of  Illinois,  with  the  young  and  gallant  Vincennes,  lead- 
ing a  small  body  of  French  and  more  than  a  thousand  northern 
Indians,  on  the  day  appointed,  was  at  the  spot  appointed ;  but 
BienviOe,  who  had  returned  as  the  king^s  lieutenant  to  that 
RKitliem  land  which  he  had  aided  to  explore,  was  not  where  the 
fionunanders  from  above  expected  to  meet  him.  During  ten  days 
Siey  waited,  and  still  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing  of  the  forces 
hnn  the  soudi.  FearAil  of  exhausting  the  scant  patience  of  his 
red  aUies,  at  length  D^Artaguette  ordered  the  onset ;  a  first  and  a 
Kcond  of  the  Chickasaw  stations  were  carried  successfully,  but 
^  attacking  a  third  the  French  leader  fell ;  when  the  Illinois 
Kw  their  commander  wounded,  they  turned  and  fled,  leaving  him 
>&d  de  Vincennes,  who  would  not  desert  him,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Siickasaws.  Five  days  afterwards,  Bienville  and  his  followers, 
mong  whom  were  great  numbers  of  Choctaws,  bribed  to  bear 
rms  against  dieir  kinsmen,  came  creeping  up  the  stream  of  the 
'ombecbee ;  but  the  savages  were  on  their  guard,  English  traders 
ad  aided  them  to  fortify  their  position,  and  the  French  in  vain 
tacked  their  log  fort.  On  the  20th  of  May,  D'Artaguette  had 
Hen;  on  ike  27th,  Bienville  had  failed  in  his  assault;  on  the 
Ist,  throwing  his  cannon  into  the  river,  he  and  his  white  com- 
mions  turned  their  prows  to  the  south  again.  Then  came  the 
>ur  of  barbarian  triumph,  and  die  successful  Chickasaws  danced 
and  the  flames  in  which  were  crackling  the  sinews  of  D'Arta- 
ictte,  Vincennes,  and  the  Jesuit  Senat,  who  stayed  and  died  of 
B  own  free  will,  because  duty  bade  him. 
Three  years  more  passed  away,  and  again  a  French  army  of 
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nearly  foux  thousand  white,  red  and  black  men  was  gathered  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  to  chastise  the  Chickasaws.  From 
the  summer  of  1739  to  the  spring  of  1740,  this  body  of  men 
sickened  and  wasted  at  Fort  Assumption,  upon  the  site  of  Mein* 
phis.  In  March  of  the  last  named  year,  without  a  blow  struck, 
peace  was  concluded,  and  the  province  of  Louisiana  once  more 
sunk  into  inactivity.* 

Of  the  ten  years  which  followed,  we  know  but  little  that  b 
interesting  in  relation  to  the  West ;  and  of  its  condition  in  1760, 
we  can  give  no  better  idea  than  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing extracts  of  letters  written  by  Vivier,  a  missionary  among  the 
Illinois. 

Writing  "  Aux  Illinois,"  six  leagues  from  Fort  Chartres,  June 
8th,  1750,  Vivier  says:  "We  have  here  Whites,  Negroes  and 
Indians,  to  say  nothing  of  cross-breeds.  There  are  five  French 
villages,  and  three  villages  of  the  natives,  within  a  space  of 
twenty-one  leagues,  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  another 
river  called  the  Karkadiad  (Kaskaskias.)  In  the  five  French  vil- 
lages are,  perhaps,  eleven  hundred  whites^  three  hundred  blacks, 
and  some  sixty  red  slaves  or  savages.  The  three  Illinois  towns 
do  not  contain  more  than  eight  hundred  souls,  all  told.f  Most  of 
the  French  till  the  soil ;  they  raise  wheat,  cattle,  pigs  and  horses, 
and  live  like  princes.  Three  times  as  much  is  produced  as.  can 
be  consumed;  and  great  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  are  sent 
to  New  Orleans."  In  thie  letter,  also>  Vivier  says  that  which 
shows  Father  Marest's  fears  of  French  influence  over  the  Indian 
neophytes  to  have  been  well  founded.  Of  the  three  Illinois 
towns,  he  tells  us^  one  was  given  up  by  the  missionaries  as 
beyond  hope,  and  in  a  second  but  a  poor  harvest  rewarded  tfadr 
labors;  and  all  was  owing  to  the  bad  example  of  the  French,  and 
the  introduction  by  them  of  ardent  spirits.^ 

Again^  in  an  epistle  dated  November  17,  1750,  Vivier  sap: 

*  In  reference  to  Croiat,  Law,  and  erenti  in  Louisiana,  we  refer  to  Bancroft  iii.i 
Pennj  Cydopedfa,  articlea  **  Law,"  **  MiaiiHippi  Companj  |"  CharfeToiz,  vol.  ii. ;  Da 
Pimta't  Loaiaiana;  Nilei^  Regiiter,  ii.  101,  188;  and  tiie  collection  of  docnmeati 
(moaUj  official)  relatiTe  to  the  Companj  of  the  Wett,  publiihed  at  Amsterdam,  in  1730, 
in  the  work  called  "  Relations  de  la  Louisiane,  et  du  Fleuve  Mississippi,*'  2  toIs. 

t  There  was  a  fborth,  (Peoria  probably,)  eighty  leagues  distant,  nearly  as  laxge  as  the 
three  referred  to  $  this  is  stated  in  another  part  of  the  same  letter. 

4  Criminals,  ragabonds  and  strumpets,  were  largely  exported  to  Louisiana,  when  the 
first  settlements  were  made« — ^Father  Poisson  in  Lettres  Edifiantes,  (Paris,  1781,)  ii» 
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^^  For  fifteen  leagues  above  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi|  one  sees 

no  dwellings^  the  ground  being  too  low  to  be  habitable.  Thence 
to  New  Orleans  the  lands  are  only  partially  occupied.     New 

Orleans,  contains,  black,  white  and  red,  not  more,  I  think,  than 
twelve  hundred  persons.  To  this  point  come  all  kinds  of  lumber, 
bricks,  salt-beef,  tallow,  tar,  skins  and  bear's  grease ;  and  above 
all,  pork  and  flour  from  the  Hlinois.  These  things  create  some 
commerce,  forty  vessels  and  more  have  come  hither  this  year. 
Above  New  Orleans,  plantations  are  again  met  with;  the  most 
considerable  is  a  colony  of  Germans,  some  ten  leagues  up  the 
river.  At  Point  Coupee,  thirty-five  leagues  above  the  Grerman 
settlement,  is  a  fort.  Along  here,  within  five  or  six  leagues,  are 
not  less  than  sixty  '  habitations.'  i^iiy  leagues  fairer  up  is  the 
Natchez  post,  where  we  have  a  garrison  who  are  kept  prisoners 
by  their  fear  of  the  Chickasaws  and  other  savages.  Here  and  at 
Point  Coupee,  they  raise  excellent  tobacco.  Another  hundred 
leagues  bring  us  to  die  Arkansas,  where  we  have  also  a  fort  and 
garrison,  for  the  benefit  of  the  river  traders.  There  were  some  in- 
habitants about  here  formerly,  but  in  1748,  the  Chickasaws  attacked 
the  post,  slew  many,  took  thirteen  prisoners,  and  drove  the  rest 
into  the  fort.  From  the  Arkansas  to  the  Illinois,  near  five  hun- 
dred leagues,  there  is  not  a  settlement.  There  should,  however, 
be  a  good  fort  on  tiie  Oubache,  (Ohio,)  the  only  path  by 
which  the  English  can  reach  the  Mississippi.  In  the  Illinois  are 
numberless  mines,  but  no  one  to  work  them  as  they  deserve. 
Some  individuals  dig  lead  near  the  surface,  and  supply  the 
Indians  and  Canada.  Two  Spaniards  now  here,  who  claim  to  be 
adepts,  say  that  our  mines  are  like  those  of  Mexico,  and  that  if 
we  would  dig  deeper,  we  should  find  silver  under  the  lead ;  at 
any  rate  the  lead  is  excellent.  There  are  also  in  this  country 
copper  mines  beyond  doubt,  as  from  time  to  time  large  pieces  are 
found  in  the  streams."* 

•  Lettref  Edifiantef,  (Parii,  1781 ,)  Tii.  79  to  106. 
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We  have  now  sketched  the  progress  of  French  discoyery  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  first  travellers  readied  that  liver 
in  1673,  and  when  the  new  year  of  1750  broke  upon  the  great 
wilderness  of  the  West,  all  was  still  wild  except  those  little  spolti 
upon  the  prairies  of  Illinois^  and  among  the  marshes  of  Louisianai 
which  we  have  already  named.  Perhaps  we  ought  also  to  except 
Vincennes,  or  St.  Vincent's^  on  the  Wabadi*,  as  there  is  cause  to 
believe  that  place  was  settled  as  early  as  1735,  at  least  But  the 
evidence  in  relation  to  this  matter  is  of  a  kind  which  we  think 
worth  stating,  not  from  the  importance  of  the  matter  itself,  bat  to 
illustrate  the  difficulty  which  besets  an  inquirer  into  certain  pointi 
of  our  early  western  histoiy.  Volney,  by  conjecture,  fixes  the  set* 
tlement  of  Vincenpes  about  1735  :t  Bishop  Brute  of  Indiana, 
speaks  of  a  missionary  station  there  in  1700,  and  adds,  ^  Tlie 
friendly  tribes  and  traders  called  to  Canada  for  protection,  and 
then  M.  de  Vincennes  came  with  a  detachment,  I  think,  of  Carig- 
nan,  and  was  killed  in  1735;"^  Mr.  Bancroft  says  a  militaiy 
establishment  was  formed  there  in  1716,  and  in  1743,  a  settlement 
of  herdsmen  took  place.  H  Judge  Law  regards  the  post  as  dating 
back  to  1710  or  1711,  supposing  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Ohio 
settlement  noticed  on  page  30,  and  quotes  also  an  Act  of  SalCf 
existing  at  Kaskaskia,  (if  we  understand  him  aright,}  which,  in 
in  Januaiy,  1735,  speaks  of  M.  de  Vinsenne,  as  ^^  Commandant 
au  Poste  de  Ouabache.§"  Again,  in  a  petition  of  the  old  inhabi* 
tants  at  Vincennes,  dated  in  November,  1793,  we  find  the  settle- 
ment spoken  of  as  having  been  made  before  1742  ;ir  and  such  is 
die  general  voice  of  tradition.  On  the  other  hand,  Charlevoix, 
who  records  the  death  of  Vincennes,  which  took  place  among  the 

*  AlM  called  Pott  St.  Vinceiit*!  and  An  Poite  or  O'Poat. 

t  Volnej'i  View,  p.  336. 

I  Butler's  Kentnckj,  IntroductioD,  xiz.,  note. 

I  Hiitory  United  Statea,  Ui.  346. 

%  Law'B  Addreaa,  1839,  p.  21. 

'1  American  State  Papere,  ztL  33. 
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Chickasawsy  (see  ante  p.  37,)  in  1736,  makes  no  mention  of  any 
poet  on  die  Wabash,  or  any  missionaiy  station  there ;  neither  does 
he  mark  any  upon  his  map,  although  he  gives  even  Ihe  British 
forts  upon  the  Tennessee  and  elsewhere.  Vivier,  a  part  of  whose 
letters  we  have  already  quoted,  says  in  1750  nothing  of  any 
mission  on  the  Wabash,  although  writing  in  respect  to  western 
missions,  and  speaks  of  the  necessity  of  a  fort  upon  the  *^  Oua- 
bache ;"  by  this,  it  is  true,  he  meant  doubtless  the  Ohio,  but  how 
natural  to  refer  to  the  post  at  Vincennes,  if  one  existed.  In  a 
volume  of  '^Memoires'^  on  Louisiana,  compiled  from  the  minutes 
of  M.  Dumont  and  published  in  Paris,  in  1763,  but  probably  pre* 
pared  in  1749,*  thou^  we  have  an  account  of  the  Wabash  or  St 
Jerome,  its  rise  and  course,  and  the  use  made  of  it  by  the  traders, 
not  a  word  is  foimd  touching  any  fort,  settlement  or  station  on  it. 
Vaudreuil,  when  Governor  of  Louisiana,  in  1761  mentions  even 
then  no  post  on  the  Wabash,  although  he  speaks  of  the  need  of  a 
post  on  the  Ohio,  near  to  where  Fort  Massacf  or  Massacre  was 
built  afterwards,  and  names  Fort  Miami,  on  the  Maumee.^  The 
records  of  Vincennes,  Judge  Law  says,  show  no  mission  earlier 
than  1749.g  Still  farther,  in  <<The  Present  State  of  North  Ame- 
rica," a  pamphlet  published  in  London,  in  1756,  with  which  is  a 
map  (tf  die  French  posts  in  the  West,  we  have  it  stated  that  in 
1750  a  fort  was  founded  at  Vincennes,  and  that  in  1754,  three 
hundred  fiunilies  were  sent  to  settle  about  it.§ 

*  IfflnoirM  Hiftoriqaei  tor  U  Loainaney  &c. 

t  Thirty-fiTe  or  for^  milea  from  the  Minisnppi.  It  received  iti  name,  ii  the  commoa 
tile  goes,  from  the  daughter  of  iti  garriion  by  the  Indians,  who  d^oycd  the  French  sol* 
dien  to  tiie  river  side,  by  corering  themselTes  with  bear  skins.  The  story  may  be  fbnnd 
iB  HaU's  Sketches  of  the  West,  i.  181.  Nicolet,  however,  in  his  Report  to  Congress, 
(p.  79,)  seys  it  was  not  named  Massac  or  Massacre,  but  Marsiac  i  while  the  writer  of 
Bouquet's  Expedition  in  1764,  calls  it  Massiac  or  Assumption,  built  in  1767.  ( Appendii 
ii.  p.  64.)    This  last  is  probably  the  best  authority. 

I  Qooted  by  Pownall,  in  his  Memorial  on  Service  in  North  America,  drawn  up  in  1756. 
It  forms  an  appendix  to  his«  Administration  of  the  Colonies,"  4th  edition,  London,  1768. 
Tliere  is  also  an  English  map  published  in  1747,  by  Kitchen,  purposely  to  show  the 
French  settlements,  which  does  not  name  Vincennes.     See  also  Sparks*  FrenJUm,  iii.  285. 

I  Addrees,  p.  17. 

^  p.  €6.    The  French  forts  mentioned  in  this  work,  (Present  State,  &c.)  as  north  of  the 

OinOf  were, 

Two  on  French  Creek,  (Ririere  des  Boeufs.) 

Dn  Queane. 

Sandusky. 

Mia  mis  on  Manmee. 

St.  Jeeeph'B  on  tbe  St.  Joseph's  of  Lake  Michigna. 

Pontchartrain  at  Detroit  (over) 


42  Spatiwood  crosses  the  Allegheny.  1710. 

Such  is  the  state  of  proof  relative  to  Vincennes :  ooe  thing, 
however,  seems  certain,  which  is,  that  the  Wabash  was  very  earij 
frequented.  Hennepin,  in  1663-4,  had  heard  of  the  ^^Hohio'*; 
the  route  from  the  lakes  to  the  Mississippi,  by  the  Wabash,  was 
explored  in  1676;*  and  in  Hennepin's  volume  of  1698,  is  a  jour- 
nal, said  to  be  that  sent  by  La  Salle  to  Count  Frontenac,  in  1682 
or  3,  which  mentions  the  route  by  the  Maumeef  and  Wabash,  as 
the  most  direct  to  the  great  western  river. 

In  1749,  therefore,  when  the  English  first  began  to  move  seri- 
ously about  sending  men  into  the  West,  there  were  only  the  Illi- 
nois and  the  lower  country  settlements,  and  perhaps  Vincennes; 
the  present  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky,  being  still 
substantially  in  the  possession  of  the  Indians.  From  this,  how- 
ever, it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  English  colonists  were  ignor- 
ant of,  or  indifierent  to,  the  capacities  of  the  West ,  or  that  the 
movements  of  the  French  were  unobserved  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Governor  Spotswood  of  Virginia,  as  early 
as  1710,  had  commenced  movements^  the  object  of  which  was  to 
secure  the  country  beyond  the  Alleghenies  to  the  English  crown. 
He  caused  the  mountain  passes  to  be  examined,  and  with  much  pomp 
and  a  great  retinue,  undertook  the  discovery  of  the  regions  on  their 
western  side.  Then  it  was  that  he  founded  ^^The  Tramontine 
Order,"  giving  to  each  of  those  who  accompanied  him  a  golden 
horse-shoe,  in  commemoration  of  their  toilsome  mountain  march, 
upon  which  they  were  forced  to  use  horse-shoes,  which  were  sel- 
dom needed  in  the  soft  soil  of  the  eastern  vallies.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia, also.  Governor  Keith  and  James  LiOgan,  Secretary  of  the 
Province,  fit)m  1719  to  1731  represented  to  the  powers  in  Eng- 


{  on  the  lUinois. 


M  anilliinteaoac. 

Foi  River  of  Green  Baj. 

CrereooBor. 

Rock  Forty  or  Fort  St.  LonU, 

Vinoennea. 

Month  of  the  Wabeih. 

Cahokia. 

Kaikaakia. 

Month  of  the  Ohio. 

Month  of  the  Miisonri. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  (called  in  the  work  juat  named,  the  <<  Sikoder")  the  French 
had  a  post  during  the  war  of  1756  ;  see  Rogers's  Journal,  London,  1766 ;  Post's  Journal 
in  Proud's  Penntylvania,  toI.  ii.  App.  p.  117.    See  also  Holmes'  Annals,  ii.  71,  72. 

*  Histoire  General  dea  Voyages,  ziv.  758. 

t  Until  this  century,  usually  caUed  die  Miami,  and  sometimes  the  Tawa  or  Ottawa 
BiTer. 
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land,  the  necessity  of  taking  steps  to  secure  the  western  lands.* 
Nothing,  howeyer,  was  done  by  the  government  of  the  mother 
countiy,  except  to  take  certain  diplomatic  steps  to  secure  the 
claim  of  Britain  to  those  distant  and  unexplored  wildernesses. 

England,  from  the  outset,  claimed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  on  the  ground  that  the  discovery  and  possession  of  the 
seacoast  was  a  discovery  and  possession  of  the  country;  and,  as 
is  well  known,  her  grants  to  Virginia,  Connecticut,  and  other  colo- 
nies were  through  to  the  South  Sea.  It  was  not  upon  this,  how- 
ever, that  Great  Britain  relied  in  her  contest  with  France ;  she  had 
other  grounds,  namely,  actual  discovery,  and  purchase  or  title  of 
some  kind  from  the  Indian  owners. 

Her  claim  on  the  score  of  actual  discovery  was  poorly  supported 
however,  and  Uttle  msisted  on. 

^^King  Charles  the  First,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  (1630,) 
granted  unto  Sir  Robert  Heath,  his  attorney-general,  a  patent  of 
all  that  part  of  America,"  which  lies  between  thirty-one  and 
thirty-six  degrees  north  latitude,  from  sea  to  sea.  Eight  years 
afterwards.  Sir  Robert  conveyed  this  very  handsome  property  to 
Lord  Maltravers,  who  was  soon,  by  his  father's  death.  Earl  of 
Arundel.  From  him,  by  we  know  not  what  course  of  conveyance, 
this  grant,  which  formed  the  Province  of  Carolana  (not  Carolina,) 
came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Daniel  Coxe,  who  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  attorney-general  of  England,  true  owner  of  that  Province 
in  the  year  of  D'Iberville's  discovery,  1699.t 

In  support  of  the  English  claim,  thus  originating,  we  are  told 
by  Dr.  Coxe,  that,  firom  the  year  1654  to  the  year  1664,  one 
"  Colonel  Wood  in  Virginia,  inhabiting  at  the  Falls  of  James 
river,  above  a  hundred  miles  west  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  discovered 
at  several  times,  several  branches  of  the  great  rivers,  Ohio  and 
Meschasebe.''  Nay,  the  Doctor  affirms,  that  he  had  himself  pos- 
sessed, in  past  days,  the  Journal  of  a  Mr.  Needham,  who  was  in 
the  Colonel's  employ,  which  Journal,  he  adds,  ^^is  now  in  the 
hands  of,"  &,c.  The  Doctor  also  states,  that  about  the  year  1676, 
he  had  in  his  keeping  a  Journal,  written  by  some  one  who  had 
gone  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  up  as  far  as  the  Yellow 
or  Muddy  river,   otherwise   called  Missouri;  and  he  says,  this 

*  Bancrofty  iii.  354;  Jones's  Present  Sute  of  Virginia,  (1724,)  14;  Universal  History, 
xl.  19S. 

+  A  Detertptionof  the  English  Province  of  Carolana^  kc,,  by  Daniel  Coxe^  £sr|iiire. 
I^odoB  nSf.  pp.  113  cf  se^. 
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Journal^  in  almost  every  particular,  was  confirmed  by  the  late 
travels.  And  still  further.  Dr.  Coxe  assures  us,  that,  in  1678, 
^^  a  considerable  number  of  persons  went  from  New  England  upon 
discovery,  and  proceeded  so  far  as  New  Mexico,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  leagues  beyond  &e  river  Meschasebe,  and,  at  their  return, 
rendered  an  accoimt  to  the  government  at  Boston ;"  for  the  truth 
of  all  which  he  calls  Grovemor  Dudley,  who  was  still  living,  as 
witness.  Nor  had  he  been  idle  himself;  **  apprehending  that  the 
planting  of  this  country  would  be  highly  beneficial,"  he  tried  to 
reach  it  first  from  Carolina,  then  from  ^'  Pensilvania,  by  the  Sus- 
quehannah  river,"  and  "  many  of  his  people  travelled  to  New 
Mexico."  He  had  also  made  discoveries  through  the  great  river 
Ochequiton,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Alabama;  and  ^^more  to  the  north- 
west, beyond  the  river  Meschasebe,'*  had  found  "  a  very  great 
tea  of  firesh  water,  several  thousand  miles  in  circumference," 
whence  a  river  ran  into  the  South  Sea,  about  the  latitude  of  forty- 
four  degrees,  and  ^^  through  this,"  he  adds,  '^we  are  assured  the 
English  have  since  entered  that  great  lake." 

These  various '  statements  are,  it  must  be  owned,  somewhat 
startling;  but,  leaving  them  undisturbed  for  the  present,  we  can 
see  clearly  the  bearing  of  what  follows,  namely,  that  the  Doctor, 
in  1698,  fitted  out  two  vessels,  well  armed  and  manned,  one  of 
which  (when,  we  hear  not)  entered  the  Mississippi  and  ascended 
it  above  one  hundred  miles,  and  then  returned, — wherefore,  is 
not  specially  stated.  This  was,  doubtless,  the  corvette  which  M. 
Bienville  turned  out  of  what  he  considered  French  domains ;  as 
Charlevoix  tells  us,  that  the  vessel  which  Bienville  met,  was  one 
of  two  which  left  England  in  1698,  armed  with  thirty-six  guns, 
the  same  number  which  Daniel  Coxe,  the  Doctor's  son,  tells  us, 
were  borne  by  his  father's  vessels.  The  English,  having  thus 
found  their  way  to  the  Meschasebe,  wished  to  prosecute  the  mat- 
ter, and  it  was  proposed  to  make  there  a  settlement  of  the  French 
Huguenots,  who  had  fled  to  Carolina;  but  the  death  of  Lord 
Lonsdale,  the  chief  forwarder  of  the  scheme,  put  an  end  to  that 
plan,  and  we  do  not  learn  firom  Coxe,  whose  work  appeared  in 
1722,  that  any  further  attempts  were  made  by  England,  whose 
wars  and  woes  nearer  home  kept  her  fully  employed. 

And  now,  what  are  we  to  say  to  those  bold  statements  by  Coxe ; 
statements  contained  in  his  memorial  to  the  King  in  1699,  and 
such  as  could  hardly,  one  would  think,  be  tales  a  la  Honiani 
Colonel  Wood's  adventures  are  recorded  by  so  other  writer,  so 
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fiur  as  we  have  read;  for,  though  Hutchins,  who  was  geogrs^her 
to  the  United  States  when  the  western  lands  were  first  surveyed, 
refers  to  Wood,  and  also  to  one  Captain  Bolt,  who  crossed  the 
Alle^anies  in  1670,  his  remarks  are  very  vague,  and  he  gives  us 
no  one  to  look  to,  as  knowing  the  circumstances.  Of  the  Boston 
expedition  we  know  still  less ;  the  story  is  repeated  firom  Coxe  by 
various  pamphlet  writers  of  those  days,  when  Law's  scheme  had 
waked  up  England  to  a  very  decided  interest  in  the  West ;  but  all 
examinations  of  contemporary  writers,  and  the  town  records,  have 
as  yet  fiedled  to  lend  a  single  fact  in  support  of  this  part  of  the  Doc- 
tor's tale.  While,  therefore,  there  is  np  doubt  that  the  English,  at 
an  early  day,  had  visited  the  South  West,  and  even  had  stations  on 
the  Tennessee  and  among  the  Chickasaws,  (see  Charlevoix's  map,} 
we  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  regard  the  statements  made  by 
Coxe  as  authenticated. — ^Then  we  have  it  also  firom  tradition,  that 
in  1742,  John  Howard  crossed  the  mountains  fi*om  Virginia,  sailed 
in  a  canoe  made  of  a  buffalo  skin  down  the  Ohio,  and  was  taken 
by  the  French  on  the  Mississippi;*  and  this  tradition  is  confirmed 
by  a  note,  contained  in  a  London  edition  of  Du  Pratz,  printed  in 
1774,  in  which  the  same  facts  as  to  Howard  are  substantially 
^ven  as  being  taken  fi^m  the  ofiicial  report  of  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  at  the  time  of  his  expedition.  But  this  expedition  by 
Howard,  could  give  England  no  claim  to  the  West,  for  he  made 
no  settlement,  and  the  whole  Ohio  valley  had  doubtless  long  be- 
fore been  explored  by  the  French  t  if  not  the  English  traders.  It 
is,  however,  worthy  of  remembrance,  as  the  earliest  visit  by  an 
Englishman  to  the  West,  which  can  be  considered  as  distinctly 
authenticated.  Soon  after  that  time,  traders  undoubtedly  began 
to  flock  thither  firom  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  In  1748,  Con- 
rad Weiser,  an  interpreter,  was  sent  from  Philadelphia  with  pres- 
ents to  the  Indians  at  Logstown,  an  Indian  town  upon  the  Ohio, 
between  Pittsburgh  and  the  Big  Beaver  creek,  and  we  find  the 
residence  of  English  traders  in  that  neighborhood  referred  to  as  of 
some  standing,  even  then.} 

•  Kercheval't  VaOef  of  Virginia,  p.  67. 

f  Trees  bare  been  found  in  Ohio  bearing  marks  of  the  axe,  which,  if  we  may  judge 
bj  the  rings,  were  made  as  far  back  as  1660. — ^Whittlesey's  Discourse  IS40,  p.  8. 

f  Butler's  Hiitory  of  Kentucky ^  vol.  i.  second  edition,  (Introduction  zz.)  gives  the 
adrentures  of  one  Sailing  in  the  West,  as  early  as  1730,  but  his  authority  is  a  late  work, 
{CkranieleM  of  Border  Warfare y)  and  the  account  is  merely  traditional,  we  presume; 
Sailing  is  named  in  the  note  to  Du  Pratz,  as  having  been  with  Howard  in  1742.  There 
are  Tmrioas  vague  accounts  of  English  in  the  West^  before  Howard's  voyage.    Keating^ 
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But  the  great  ground  whereon  the  English  claimed  dominion 
beyond  the  AUeghanies,  was  that  (he  Six  Nations*  owned  the 
Ohio  valley,  and  had  placed  it,  with  their  other  lands,  under  the 
protection  of  England.  As  early  as  1684,  Lord  Howard,  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  held  a  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  at  Albany, 
when,  at  the  request  of  "Colonel  Dungan,  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  they  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  mother 
country.f  This*  was  again  done  in  1701 ;  and,  upon  the  14th  of 
September,  1726,  a  formal  deed  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  the 
chiefs,  by  which  their  lands  were  conveyed  to  England,  in  trust, 
"to  be  protected  and  defended  by  his  Majesty,  to  and  for  the  use 
of  the  grantors  and  (heir  heirs.*' J  If,  then,  the  Six  Nations  had 
a  good  claim  to  the  western  country,  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  England  was  justified  in  defending  that  country  against  the 
French,  as  France,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  had  agreed  not  to 
invade  the  lands  of  Britain's  Indian  allies.  But  this  claim  of  the 
New  York  savages  has  been  disputed.  Among  others  (Jeneral 
William  H.  Harrison  has  attempted  to  disprove  it,  and  show,  that 
the  Miami  confederacy  of  Illinois  and  Ohio  could  not  have  been 
conquered  by  the  Iroquois.  |]  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  contro- 
versy ;  but  will  only  say,  that  to  us  the  evidence  is  very  strong, 
that,  before  1680,  the  Six  Nations  had  overrun  the  western  lands, 
and  were  dreaded  from  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan  to  the  Ohio, 

in  Long's  Expedition,  speaks  of  a  Colonel  Wood,  who  had  been  there,  beside  the  one 
mentioned  by  Coie.  In  a  work  called  "  The  Contest  in  America  between  England  and 
France.  By  an  Impartial  Hand.  London  1767,"  we  find  H  stated,  that  the  Indians  at 
Albany,  in  1764,  acknowledged  that  the  English  bad  been  on  the  Ohio  for  tikirty  yean. 
And  in  a  memorial  by  the  British  ministry,  in  1765,  they  speak  of  the  West  as  having  been 
cultivated  by  England  for  "  above  ttoentjf  yearw.**  (Spari^s'  Franklin f  vol.  it.  p.  330.) 
Clearer  proof  still  is  foand  in  the  &ot  that  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania  recalled  its 
traders  from  the  Ohio  as  early  as  1732,  in  consequence  of  apprehending  trouble  with  the 
French  and  Indians.    (Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  iii.  476. 

*  When  we  first  hear  of  the  great  northern  confbderacy,  there  were  five  tribes  in  it ; 
mamely,  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas.  Afterwards  the  Tueea* 
voras  were  conquered  and  taken  into  the  confederacy,  and  it  became  the  Six  Natiomo* 
Still  later,  the  Nanticokes,  and  Tuteloes,  came  into  the  union,  which  was,  however,  still 
called  the  Six  Nationsy  though  sometimes  the  EigJU  United  Nationo,  This  confederacy 
was  by  the  French  called  the  **  Iroquois,"  by  the  Dutch  <<  Maquas,"  by  the  other  In- 
dians <<  Mengive,"  and,  thence,  by  the  Engli^,  -<  Mingoes."  These  varied  names  have 
produced  countless  errors,  and  endless  confiision.  By  msny  writers  we  are  told  of  the 
Iroquois  or  Mohawks  ;  and  the  Mingoes  of  the  Ohio  are  almost  always  spoken  of  o  a 
tribe.  We  have  used  the  terms  <*  Six  Nations,"  and  « Iroquois,"  and  now  and  then 
^<  Mingoes,"  always  meaning  the  whole  confoderacy. 

f  Plain  Facts i  Ace.    Philadelphia,  1781.    pp.  23, 23. 

\  This  may  be  found  at  length  in  Pownall's  Administration  of  ike  CoUmieSf  foaxtk 
edition,  London,  1768,  p.  269. 

I  See  Hairiion'f  Historical  Address,  1837. 
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and  west  to  Hie  Mississippi.  In  1673,  Allonez  and  Dablon  found 
the  Miamis  upon  Lake  Michigan,  fearing  a  visit  from  the  Iroquois,* 
and  from  fliis  time  forward  we  hear  of  them  in  that  far  land  fit)m 
all  writers,  genuine  and  spurious,  as  may  be  easily  gathered  from 
what  we  have  said  already  of  Tonti  and  his  wars.t  We  cannot 
doubt,  flierefore,  that  they  did  overruit  the  lands  claimed  by 
&em,  and  even  planted  colonies  in  what  is  now  Ohio ;  but  that 
&ey  had  any  claim,  which  a  Christian  nation  should  have  recog- 
nized, to  most  of  the  territory  in  question,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
think,  as  for  half  a  century  at  least  it  had  been  under  the  rule  of 
other  tribes,  and,  when  the  differences  between  France  and  Eng* 
land  began,  was,  with  the  exception  of  the  lands  just  above  the 
head  of  the  Ohio,  the  place  of  residence  and  the  hunting-ground 
of  o&er  tribes4 

But  some  of  the  western  lands  were  also  claimed  by  the  British, 
as  having  been  actually  purchased.  This  purchase  was  said  to  < 
have  been  made  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  when  a 
treaty  was  held  between  the  colonists  and  the  Six  Nations  relative 
to  some  alleged  setdements  that  had  been  made  upon  the  Indian 
lands  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Maryland ;  and  to  this  treaty, 
of  which  we  have  a  very  good  and  graphic  account,  written  by 
Witham  Marshe,  who  went  as  secretary  with  the  commissioners 
for  Maryland,  we  now  turn,  dwelling  upon  it  somewhat,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Indians  were  treated  with. 
The  Maryland,  commissioners  reached  Lancaster  upon  the  21st  of 
June,  before  either  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Virginia 
commissioners,  or  the  Indians,  had  arrived;  though  all  but  the 
natives  came  that  evening. 

•  The  next  forenoon  wore  wearily  away,  and  all  were  glad  to  sit 
down,  at  one  o'clock,  to  a  dinner  in  the  court-house,  which  the 
Virginians  gave  their  friends,  and  from  which  not  many  were 
drawn,  even  by  the  coming  of  the  Indians,  who  came,  to  the 

*  George  Crogfaan,  the  Indi&n  agent,  took  an  oath  that  the  Iroquoia  claimed  no  farther 
on  the  north  aide  of  the  Ohio  than  the  Great  Miami  or  Stony  rirer ;  (called  alao  Rocky 
riTer,  Great  Mineami ;  and  Aasereniet.  Hatchin*a  Geographical  Deacriptiona,  25.  The 
purport  of  this  oath  haa  been  miaunderatood,  it  aays  nothing  of  what  the  Iroquoia  trana- 
ferred  to  Enj^and  in  1768.  See  Butler'a  Kentucky,— 5. 6.—  Hall's  Sutiatica  of  the  West, 
Pre&ce,  Tiii.  Bntler'a  Chronology,  9. — ^The  oaUi  ia  given  American  State  Papera,  xTii. 
110. 

t  See  CharieToix,  La  Hontan,  Hennepin,  Tonti,  &c. 

^  « In  1744,  when  the  Lancaster  treaty  waa  held  with  the  Six  Nationa,  aome  of  their 
anaber  were  making  war  npon  the  Catawbaa."— iifart A't  Joumdlf  Maaaachoaetta  Hia* 
toiicml  Collectiona,  loi,  vii.  pp.  190, 191. 
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number  of  two  hundred  and  fifly-two,  with  squaws  and  little 
children  on  horseback,  and  with  their  fire-arms,  and  bows,  and 
arrows,  and  tomahawks,  and,  as  they  passed  the  coust-house,  in* 
vited  the  wUte  men  with  a  song  to  renew  their  former  treaties. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  vacant  lots  had  been  chosen  for  the 
savages  to  build  their  wigwams  upon,  and  thither  &ey  marched 
on  with  Conrad  Weiser,  &eir  firiend  and  interpreter,*  while  the 
Virginians  '^  drank  the  lojral  healths,"  and  finished  their  entop- 
tainment.  After  dinner  they  went  out  to  look  at  their  dark  allies, 
who  had  few  shirts  among  diem,  and  those  black  fix>m  wear,  and 
who  were  very  ragged  and  shabby;  at  all  which  the  well-clad 
and  high-fed  colonists  bit  their  lips,  but  feared  to  laugh.  That 
afternoon  the  chie&  and  commissioners  met  at  the  court-house, 
**  shaked  hands,"  smoked  a  pipe,  and  drank  ^^  a  good  quaniUjf  of 
mne  asnd  punch.'*^  The  next  day,  being  Saturday,  the  English 
went  ^^  to  the  Dunkers'  nunnery,"  and  the  Indians  drank,  and 
danced,  and  shrieked.  Monday,  the  speaking  began,  to  the  satis- 
&ction  of  all  parties,  and  ended  merrily  with  dancing,  and  music, 
and  a  great  supper.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  also,  speeches 
were  made,  varied  by  dances,  in  which  appeared  some  very  disa- 
greeable women,  who  ^^  danced  wilder  time  than  any  Indians." 
On  Thursday  the  goods  were  opened,  wherewith  the  Maiyland 
people  wished  to  buy  the  Indian  claim  to  the  lands  on  which  set- 
tlements had  been  made.  These  goods  were  narrowly  scanned 
by  &e  red  men,  but  at  last  taken  for  JC220  Pennsylvania  money, 
after  which  they  drank  punch.  Friday,  the  Six  Nations  agreed  to 
the  grant  desired  by  the  Maiylanders,  and  punch  was  drunk  again; 
and,  on  Saturday,  a  dinner  was  given  to  the  chiefs,  ^'  at  which," 
says  Marshe,  '^  they  fed  lustily^  drank  heartily^  and  were  veiy 
greasy  before  they  finished."  At  this  dinner,  the  Indians  bestowed 
on  the  governor  of  Maryland  &e  name  of  Tocaryhogon,  meaning 
^^  Living  in  the  honorable  place."  ^fter  this  came  much  drinking^ 
and  when  that  had  gone  forward  some  time,  the  Indians  were 
called  on  to  sign  the  deed  which  had  been  drawn  up,  and  the 
English  again  ^^put  aboui  the  glasSy  pretty  briskly.^^  Next,  the 
commissioners  firom  Virginia,  supported  by  a  due  quantity  of  vmie 
and  bumbOj\  held  their  conference  with  the  Indians,  and  received 

£rom  them  ^^  a  deed  releasing  their  claim  to  a  large  quantity  of 

*F<ir  MBM  idea  of  Weiter,  im  Proud'f  Hitiary  of  Pemmylvamiay  vol.  ii.,  p.  SIS, 
idMMaloDglettafbybimiigifeB.   DejI  Hirtorical  Collactkmiof  Pwnqrinaity  tH» 

t  Ban  and  wstar. 
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land  lying  in  that  colony ;"  the  Indians  being  persuaded  to  ^^  re- 
cognise the  king's  right  to  all  lands  that  are,  or  by  his  majesty^s 
appoiniment  shall  fte,  within  the  colony  of  Virginia."  For  thij 
they  received  J^OO  in  gold,  and  a  like  sum  in  goods,  with  a  pro-' 
mise  that  J  as  settlements  increased  ^  more  should  be  paid  j  which  pro- 
mise was  signed  and  sealed.  We  need  make  no  comment  upon 
this  deed,  nor  speculate  upon  the  probable  amount  of  bumbo 
which  produced  it  The  commissioners  from  Virginia,  at  &is 
treaty  of  Lancaster,  were  Colonel  Thomas  Lee  and  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Beverly.* 

On  the  5th  of  July,  eveiy  thing  having  been  settled  satisfactori- 
ly, the  commissioners  left  "  the  filthy  town"  of  Lancaster,  and 
took  their  homeward  way,  having  suffered  much  from  the  vermin 
and  the  water,  though  when  they  used  the  latter  would  be  a  curi- 
ous enquiry. 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Lancaster,  upon  which,  as  a  comer-stone, 
the  claim  of  the  colonists  to  the  west,  by  purchase,  rested ;  and 
upon  this,  and  the  grant  firom  the  Six  Nations,  Ghreat  Britain  relied 
m  all  subsequent  steps. 

As  settlements  extended,  and  the  Indians  murmured,  the  pro- 
mise of  further  pay  was  called  to  mind,  and  Weiser  was  sent 
across  the  Alleghanies  to  Logstown,  in  1748,t  with  presents,  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  good  humor ;  and  also  to  sound  them,  pro- 
bably, as  to  their  feeling  with  regard  to  large  settlements  in  the 
west,  which  some  Virginians,  with  Colonel  Thomas  Lee,  the  Lan- 
caster commissioner,  at  their  head,  were  then  contemplating.}:  The 
object  of  these  proposed  settlements  was  not  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  but  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade  which,  with  all  its 
profits,  had  till  that  time  been  in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  men, 
half  civilized,  half  savage,  who,  through  the  Iroquois,  had  from 
the  earliest  period  penetrated  to  the  lakes  of  Canada  and  com- 

*  PTain  Facts,  being  an  Examination^  ^;  and  a  Vindication  of  the  Grant  from  the 
Six  United  Nations  of  Indians  to  the  Proprietors  of  Indiana  vs.  the  Decision  of  the 
Legislature  cf  Virginia.  Pp.  29-39.  Philadolphia :  R.  Aitkcn.  1781.  Sparks' Wash- 
ingtanf  ToL  ii.  p.  490.  Marshe's  Jounial*  Tho  whole  proceedings  may  be  found  in 
Colden's  History  of  the  Iroquois,  given  with  proper  formal  solemnity. 

t  Plaim  Facts,  pp.  40,  119, 120. 

I  Spftrki'  Washington,  vol.  ii.  p.  478.  Scarce  any  thing  was  known  of  the  old  Ohio 
Company,  until  Mr.  Sparks'  inquiries  led  to  the  note  referred  to ;  and  even  now  so  littl« 
is  known,  that  we  cannot  but  hope  some  Historical  Society  will  prevail  on  Charles  Fenton 
Mercer,  formerly  of  Viiginia,  who  holds  the  papers  of  tliat  Company,  to  allow  their  pub* 
lication.  No  full  history  of  the  West  can  be  writteO|  until  the  facts  relative  to  the  great 
land  companiet  are  better  known. 
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peted  eveiyii^ere  with  the  French  for  skins  and  fors.*  It  was 
fiow  proposed  in  Virginia  to  turn  these  fellows  out  of  their  good 
berth  beyond  the  mountains^  by  means  of  a  great  company,  which 
^ould  hold  lands  and  build  trading-houses,  import  European  goods 
regularly,  and  export  the  furs  of  the  west  in  retom  to  London. 
Accordingly,  after  Weiser's  conference  with  the  Indians  at  Logs- 
town,  which  was  favorable  to  their  views,  Thomas  Lee,  wiA 
twelve  other  Virginians,  among  whom  were  Lawrence  and  Augus- 
tine, brothers  of  George  Washington,  and  also  Mr.  Hanbuiy  of 
London,  formed  an  association  which  they  called  the  ^^  Ohio  Com* 
pany,"  and  in  1748,  petitioned  the  king  for  a  grant  beyond  the 
mountains.  This  petition  was  approved  by  the  monarch,  and  the 
government  of  Virginia  was  ordered  to  grant  to  the  petitioneis 
half  a  million  of  acres  within  the  bounds  of  that  colony,  beyond 
the  AUeghanies,  two  hundred  thousand  of  which  were  to  be  loca- 
ted at  once.  This  portion  was  to  be  held  for  ten  years  free  of 
quitrent,  provided  the  company  would  put  there  one  bandred 
ftmilies  within  seven  years,  and  build  a  fort  sufficient  to  protect 
the  settlement ;  all  which  the  company  proposed,  and  prepared  to 
do  at  once,  and  sent  to  London  for  a  cargo  suited  to  the  Indian 
trade,  which  was  to  come  out  so  as  to  arrive  in  November,  1749. 

Other  companies  were  also  formed  about  this  time  in  Virginia, 
to  colonize  ^e  west.  Upon  the  13th  of  Jime,  1749,  a  grant  of 
800,000  acres,  from  the  line  of  Canada,  north  and  west,  was 
made  to  the  Loyal  Company^ ;  and,  upon  the  29th  of  October,  '67, 
another,  of  100,000  acres  to  the  Greenbriar  Company.f 

But  the  French  were  not  blind  all  this  while.  They  saw,  that, 
if  the  British  once  obtained  a  strong-hold  upon  the  Ohio,  they 
mi^t  not  only  prevent  thdbr  settlements  upon  it,  but  must  at  last 
come  upon  their  lower  posts,  and  so  the  battle  be  fought  sooner  or 
later.  To  the  danger  of  the  English  possessions  in  the  west.  Vain 
dreuil,  the  French  governor,  had  been  long  alive.  Upon  the  lOth 
of  May,  1744,  he  wrote  home  representing  the  consequences  that 
must  come  from  allowing  the  British  to  build  a  trading-house 
among  the  Creeks  \\  and,  in  November,  1748,  he  anticipated  dieir 

*  See  CharleToiz,  first  and  lecond  toI.  in  many  places ;  e^cially  L  502^  5I5|  li.  U)| 
269,  373.    The  English  were  at  Mackinac  as  early  as  1686. 

t  Retiied  SUtutei  of  Virginia,  by  B.  W.  Leigh,  ii.  347. 

%  Pownall's  Memorial  on  Service  in  America,  as  before  quoted.  Vaudreuil  came  est 
o  GoTeraor  of  Canada  in  Vt66.'-'Maa§aduueUt  HistoHefd  Co0«dtofif ,  fol.  ni.,  p.  1(& 
8m  alio  Holaea'  AnndU,  Tol.  iL  p.  33. 
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seizure  of  Fort  Prudhomme,  which  was  upon  the  Mississippi  be- 
low the  Ohio.*  Nor  was  it  for  mere  sickly  missionaiy  stations 
that  the  governor  feared ;  for,  in  the  year  last-named,  Hie  niinois 
settlements,  few  as  they  were,  sent  flour  and  com,  the  hams  of 
hogs  and  bears,  pickled  poik  and  beef,  myrtle  wax,  cotton,  tallow, 
leather,  tobacco,  lead,  iron,  copper,  some  little  bufialo  wool,  veni- 
son, poultiy,  bear's  grease,  oil,  skins,  and  coarse  fiirs,  to  the  New 
(Means  market.  Even  in  1746,  from  five  to  six  hundred  barrels 
of  flour,  according  to  one  authority,  and  two  thousand  according 
to  another,  went  thither  fit>m  niinois,  convoys  annually  going 
down  in  December  with  the  produce,  f  Having  these  fears,  and 
seeing  the  danger  of  the  late  movements  of  the  British,  Galli- 
soniere,  then  governor  of  Canada,  determined  to  place,  along 
the  Ohio,  evidences  of  the  French  claim  to,  and  possession  of, 
the  country;  and  for  that  purpose,  in  &e  summer  of  1749,  sent 
Louis  Celeron,  with  a  party  of  soldiers,  to  place  plates  of  lead,  on 
which  were  written  out  the  claims  of  France,  in  the  mounds,  and 
at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers.j:  Of  this  act,  William  Trent,  who 
was  sent  out  in  1752,  by  Virginia,  to  conciliate  the  Indians,  heard 
while  upon  the  Ohio,  and  mentioned  it  in  his  Journal ;  and,  within 
a  few  years,  one  of  the  plates,  with  the  inscription  partly  defaced, 
has  been  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum.  Of  this  plate, 
the  date  upon  which  is  August  16th,  1749,  a  particular  account 
was  sent,  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  to  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, in  whose  second  volume  (p.  535-541)  the  inscription  may 
be  found  at  length.  By  this  step,  the  French,  perhaps,  hoped  to 
quiet  the  title  to  the  river,  "  Oyo" ;  but  it  produced  not  the  least 
result.  In  that  very  year,  we  are  told,  a  trading-house  was  built 
by  the  English,  upon  the  Great  Miami,  at  the  spot  since  called 
Loramie's  Store  ;||  while,  from  another  source  we  learn,  that  two 

*  Vo^rt^Vn  Memorial, 

t  Ibid.    Repretentationi  to  Earl  of  Hillsborough,  1770,  quoted  in  Filton't  Kentucky, 
n84 :  alto,  in  Hutchins'  Geographical  DeicriptioD,  p.  15. 

%  Sparks*  Woihingtimi  vol.  ii.  p.  430.— Atwater's  History  qf  Ohio,  first  edition,  p.  109. 
•^Tnuuactums  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  toL  ii.  pp.  536'541.  De  Witt 
Clinton  received  the  plate  mentioned  in  the  text  from  Mr.  Atwater,  who  says  it  was  found 
at  tlie  month  of  the  Muskingum,  though  marked  as  having  been  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Venango  (Tenangue)  River,  (French  Creek,  we  presume.)  Celeron  wrote  from  an 
old  Sbawanee  town  on  the  Ohio,  to  Governor  Hamilton  of  Pennsylvania,  respecting  the 
intruaion  of  traders  firom  that  colony  into  the  French  dominions.— Minutea  of  the  Council 
of  Pennsylvania,  quoted  in  Dillon's  History  of  Indiana,  i.  66. 

1  Content  w  America,  by  an  Impartial  Hand.    Once  this  writes  ipeaka  of  this  post  M 
ipon  the  Wabash,  but  he  doubtless  meant  that  on  the  Miami. 
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traders  were,  in  1749,  seized  by  the  French  upon  the  Maumee. 
At  any  rate,  the  storm  was  gathering ;  the  English  company  was 
determined  to  carry  out  its  plan,  and  the  French  were  determined 
to  oppose  them. 

Daring  1750,  we  hear  of  no  step,  by  either  party ;  but  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1751,  we  find  Christopher  Gist,  the  agent  who  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Ohio  Company  to  examine  the  western  lands, 
upon  a  visit  to  the  Twigtwees  or  Tuigtuis,  who  lived  upon  the 
Miami  River,  one  hundred  and  fiAy  miles  firom  its  mouth.*  In 
speaking  of  this  tribe,  Mr.  Gist  says  nothing  of  a  trading*house 
among  them,  (at  least  in  the  passage  firom  his  Journal  quoted  by 
Mr.  Sparks,)  but  he  tells  us,  they  left  the  Wabash  for  the  sake  of 
trading  with  the  English  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  that  the  spot 
which  he  visited  was  at  the  mouth  of  Loraime's  Creek,  where,  as 
we  have  said,  a  trading-house  was  built  about  or  before  this  time. 
Gist  says,  the  Twigtwees  were  a  very  numerous  people,  much 
superior  to  the  Six  Nations,  and  that  they  were  formerly  in  the 
French  interest.  Wynne  speaks  of  them  as  the  same  with  the 
Ottowas ;  but  Gist  undoubtedly  meant  the  great  Miamis  confede- 
racy ;  for  he  says  that  they  are  not  one  tribe,  but  "  many  dififerent 
tribes,  under  the  same  form  of  govemment,"t  Upon  this  journey 
Gist  went  as  far  down  the  Ohio  as  the  Falls,  and  was  gone  seven 
months,  though  the  particulars  of  his  tour  are  yet  unknown  to  us ; 
his  Journal,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  passages  published 
by  Mr.  Sparks,  and  some  given  in  the  notes  to  Imlay  and  Pownall's 
account  of  the  West,  still  resting  in  manuscript.J 

Having  thus  generally  examined  the  land  upon  the-  Ohio,  in 
November  Gist  commenced  a  thorough  survey  of  the  tract  south 

*  Sptrki'  Wa$hingtan9  toL  iL  p.  37. 

t  See  Harrwon's  DUeoune,  already  quoted.-^Franklin,  following  a  Twigtwm  dmf 
present  at  Carlisle,  in  1753,  (Minutes  of  that  Council,  p.  7.  Sparks'  jPrafiJUm»  yoL  if. 
p.  71,]  speaks  of  the  Piankeshaws,  a  tribe  of  the  Twigtwees ;  and  again,  of  the  t>*««m 
or  Twigtwees  (ibid.  toI.  iii.  p.  72.)  The  name  is  spelt  in  the  Bfinutes  of  the  ProTindal 
Council  of  PennsylTania,  Twechtwese,  and  they  are  described  as  those  Indiana,  called 
by  the  French,  Miamis,  (iii.  470  )  On  Evans'  map,  of  1755,  they  are  called  Tkwutwi, 
and  are  mentioned  among  the  confederated  nations,  of  the  west — See  also  Crennal 
Harriw>n>s  letter  of  March  23, 1814,  in  McAfee,  p.  43. 

%  Pownall's  typogntphy  is  in  Imlay,  edition  of  1797,  London,  from  p.  S3  to  129.  Fk«B 
Evans'  map,  fiAst  published  in  1755,  and  republished  in  1776,  we  learn  that  Gist  croosad 
the  monntains  near  the  heads  of  the  Cumberland,  went  down  the  Eentueky  Rher 
■ome  distance,  thence  crossed  to  the  month  of  the  Scioto,  which  stream  he  followed  op, 
and  afterwards  turning  east,  went  across  the  Muskingum  to  Fort  Pitt :  the  year  in  wh»h 
he  did  this  is  not  giyen,  nor  do  we  know  whether  the  route  ia  laid  down  in  £Taa^  fini 
edition  of  1755. 
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of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Kanawha,  which  was  that  on  which 
'the  Ohio  Company  proposed  to  make  their  first  settlement.  He 
spent  the  winter  in  that  labor.  In  1751  also,  General  Andrew 
Lewis,  commenced  some  surveys  in  the  Greenbriar  country,  on 
behalf  of  the  company  already  mentioned,  to  which  one  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  had  been  granted  in  that  region;*  but 
his  proceedings,  as  well  as  Gist's,  were  soon  interrupted.  Mean- 
while no  treaty  of  a  definite  character  had  yet  been  held  with  the 
western  Indians ;  and,  as  the  influence  both  of  the  French  and  of 
Hie  independent  Engtisb  traders,  was  against  the  company,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  do  something,  and  the  Virginia  government 
was  desired  to  invite  the  chiefs  to  a  conference  at  Logstown, 
which  was  done. 

All  this  time  the  French  had  not  been  idle.  They  not  only  ^ 
stirred  up  the  savages,  but  took  measures  to  fortify  certain  points 
on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio,  from  which  all  lower  posts  mi^t 
be  easily  attacked,  and,  beginning  at  Persqu'Ile,  or  Erie,  on  the 
lake,  prepared  a  Hne  of  communication  with  the  Alleghany.  Thb 
was  done  by  opening  a  wagon-road  from  Erie  to  a  little  lake  lying 
at  the  head  of  French  Creek,  where  a  second  fort  was  built,  about 
fifteen  nules  firom  that  at  Erie.  When  this  second  fort  was  fortified 
we  do  not  clearly  learn ;  but  some  time  in  1752,  we  believe.f 
But  lest,  while  these  little  castles  were  quietly  rising  amid  the 
forest,  the  British  also  might  strengthen  themselves  too  securely 
to  be  dislodged,  a  party  of  soldiers  was  sent  to  keep  the  Ohio 
clear ;  and  this  party,  early  in  1752,  having  heard  of  the  trading- 
house  upon  the  Miami,  and,  very  likely,  of  the  visit  to  it  by 
Gist,  came  to  the  Twigtwees  and  demanded  the  traders,  as  unau- 
thorized intruders  upon  French  lands.  The  Twigtwees,  how- 
ever, were  neither  cowards  nor  traitors,  and  refused  to  deliver  up 
their  firiends.:|:  The  French,  assisted  by  the  Ottawas  and  Chip- 
pewas,  then  attacked  the  trading-house,  which  was  probably  a 

*  Stnait'i  Memoir  of  Indian  War.    Border  Warfkre,  48. 

t  Washington'!  Joumaly  of  1753. — ^Mante,  in  his  History  of  t?te  War,  says,  early  in 
1753 ,  bnt  there  was  a  post  at  Erie  when  the  traders  were  taken,  before  June,  1762. 

t  Sparks*  Franklin,  vol.  i?.  p.  71^— toI.  iii.  p.  230.  P2amPacrs,p.  4!2.— 'Contest  m 
Nertk  Awuriea,  &c.  p.  36.— TTesfern  Monthly  Magazine,  1833.— This  fort  was  alwaya 
referred  to  in  the  early  treaties  of  the  United  States  with  the  Indians ;  see  Land  Law$ 
and  treaties,  pott. — Several  other  captures  beside  this  are  referred  to  by  Franklin  and 
others.  The  attack  on  Logstown,  spoken  of  by  Smollett  and  Russell,  was  doubtless  this 
sttack  on  the  Miami  post  Smollett;  George  11.  chap.  ix.  See  also  Burk's  Virginisy 
ToL  iii.  p.  170. 


64  Port  an  Mam  dertroyed.  1762. 

block-housei  and  after  a  severe  battle,  in  which  fourteen  of  the 
natives  were  killed/  and  others  wounded,  took  and  destroyed  it, 
carrying  the  traders  away  to  Canada  as  prisoners,  or,  as  one 
account  says,  burning  some  of  them  alive.  This  fort,  or  trading- 
house,  was  called  by  the  English  writers  Piokawillany.f 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  first  British  settlement  in  th^  Ohio 
valley,  of  which  we  have  any  record.  It  was  destroyed  early  in 
1762,  as  we  know  by  the  fact,  that  its  destruction  was  referred 
to  by  the  Indians  at  ttie  Logstown  treaty  in  June.  What  traders 
fliey  were  who  were  taken,  we  do  'not  know  with  certainty.  Some 
have  thought  them  agents  of  the  Ohio  Company ;  but  Gist's  pro- 
ceedings about  the  Kenhawa  do  not  favor  the  idea,  neither  do  die 
subsequent  steps  of  the  company ;  and  in  the  ^^  History  of  Penn- 
sylvania," ascribed  to  Fraiddin,  we  find  a  gift  of  condol^ice 
made  by  that  Province  to  the  Twigtwees  for  those  slain  in  defence 
of  the  traders  among  them,  in  1752,  which  leads  us  to  believe 
that  they  were  independent  merchants  firom  that  colony,  j: 

Blood  had  now  been  shed,  and  both  parties  became  more 
deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  events  in  the  west.  The 
English,  on  their  part,  determined  to  purchase  from  the  Indians 
a  title  to  the  lauds  they  wished  to  occupy^  by  ftdr  means  or 
foul;  and,  in  the  spring  of  1752,  Messrs.  Fry,||  Lomax,  and  Pat- 
ton,  were  sent  firom  Virginia  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  na- 
tives at  Logstown,  to  learn  what  they  objected  to  in  the  treatjf 
of  Lancaster,  of  which  it  was  said  they  complained,  and  to  setde 
all  difficulties.§  On  the  9th  of  June,  the  commissioners  met  3ie 
red  men  at  Logstown :  this  was  a  little  village,  seventeen  miles 


*  Among  them  m  king  of  the  Piankethaws.  (Minntet  of  the  Council  of  Carlkley  1753.) 
From  thote  Minatea  we  learn  alto  that  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewaa  aided  the  Frenoh. 

t  Waahiogton'e  Journal  (London,  17M)  has  a  map  on  which  the  name  is  printed  *^  Pik* 
kawalinna.'^— A  memorial  of  the  king*i  miniaten,  in  1755,  refera  to  it  aa  <<  PickawOltMi^ 
in  the  centre  of  the  territory  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabaah."  (Sparka^  FramMmt 
Td.  iv.  p.  330.)  The  name  ia  probably  aome  variation  of  Piqaa  or  Pickaway  in  ITU: 
written  by  Rev.  Darid  Jonei «  Pickaweke."    (Ciat*a  Cincinnati  Miacellany,  i.  965.) 

%  The  Twigtweea  met  the  Penniylvaniant  at  Lancaster,  in  July,  1748,  and  made  a 
treaty  with  them.  (Dillon'a  Indiana,  i.  63.)  Croghan  alio  (Butler*!  Kentucky,  471,] 
■peaka  of  them  as  connected  with  Pennaylvania.  The  Shawnese,  fhmi  the  weat,  went  to 
Philadelphia  to  make  treaties,  in  1732.  (Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council  of  Penasyl- 
faaia,  iu.481.) 

I  Afterwards  Commander  in  Chief  over  Washington,  at  the  commencement  of  dit 
French  war  of  1755—63  {  he  died  at  Will's  Creek,  (Cumberiand  )  May  31 ,  1754.  (SptAaF 
Washington,  ii.  27.  note.) 

%  Plain  Faett,  p.  40.— Sparks'  Wathit^gt^,  toI.  ii.  p.  480. 
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and  a  half  below  Pittsburgh,  upon  the  north  side  of  the  Ohio.*  It 
had  long  been  a  trading-point,  but  had  been  abandoned  hj  the 
Indians  in  1760.f  Here  the  Lancaster  treaty  was  produced,  and 
the  sale  of  the  western  lands  insisted  upon ;  but  the  chiefs  said, 
**No ;  they  had  not  heard  of  any  sale  west  of  the  warrior's  road,^ 
which  ran  at  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  ridge.*'  The  commis- 
sioners then  offered  goods  fer  a  ratification  of  the  Lancaster  treaty; 
spoke  of  &e  proposed  settlement  by  the  Ohio  Company ;  and  used 
all  their  persuasions  to  secure  the  land  wanted.  Upon  the  11th 
of  June,  the  Indians  replied.  They  recognised  &e  treaty  of  Lan- 
caster, and  the  authority  of  the  Six  Nations  to  make  it,  but  denied 
fiiat  they  had  any  knowledge  of  the  western  lands  being  conveyed 
to  the  English  by  said  deed ;  and  declined,  upon  the  whole,  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  treaty  of  1744.  "  However,"  said  the 
savages,  ^^  as  the  French  have  already  struck  the  Twigtwees,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  your  assistance  and  protection,  and  wish 
you  would  build  a  fort  at  once  at  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio."||  But 
this  permission  was  not  what  die  Virginians  wanted ;  so  they  took 
aside  Montour,  the  interpreter,  who  was  a  son  of  the  famous 
Catherine  Montour,§  and  a  chief  among  the  Six  Nations,  being 
three-fourths  of  Indian  blood,  and  persuaded  him,  by  valid  argu- 
ments, (of  the  kind  which  an  Indian  most  appreciates  doubtless,)  to 
use  his  influence  widi  his  fellows.  This  he  did ;  and,  upon  the  13th 
of  June,  they  all  united  in  signing  a  deed,  confirming  the  Lancaster 
treaty  in  itsjvll  extent^  consenting  to  a  settlement  southeast  of  the 
Ohio,  and  guarantying  that  it  should  not  be  disturbed  by  them.f 

*  Croghan,  in  luf  Journal  tajs,  that  Logatown  was  §ouih  of  the  Ohio.  (  Batler't  JTem- 
tuekfy  App.)  The  liTer  ia  ittelf  nearly  north  and  aouth  at  the  spot  in  queation ;  but  we 
always  call  the  Canada  side  the  north  tide,  having  reference  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  atream. 

t  BoQqnet*a  Expedition,  London,  1766.  p.  ICLr— Logatown  ia  given  on  the  map  accom- 
panying the  volune. 

4  Washington  (Sparks'  ii.  526,)  speaks  of  a  warrior's  path  coining  oat  upon  the  Ohio 
about  thirty  Miles  above  the  Great  Kenhawa; — Filson  and  Hutchins  (see  map}  make  tiie 
one  referred  to  by  them  terminate  below  the  Scioto. — One  may  have  been  a  branch  naed 
by  the  Muskingum  and  Hooking  tribes,  the  other  by  those  of  the  Scioto  Valley. 

iPZaw  J«cff»p.4S. 

%  For  a  sketch  of  this  woman,  see  Mattaehutetti  HistoriaU  CoUectionBy  First  Seriee, 
vol.  vii  p.  189,  or  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  vol.  i.  p.  339.  She  had  two  sons,  Andrew  and 
Henry.  The  latter  was  a  captain  among  the  Iroquois,  the  former  a  common  interpreter^ 
apparently.  Andrew  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1749.  Which  of  them  was  at  Logstown 
we  are  not  told ;  but,  from  his  influence  with  the  Indiana,  it  was  probably  Henry. 

5  Plain  Fact$t  pp  38—44.  The  Virginia  commissioners  were  men  of  high  character^ 
tat  treated  with  the  Indians  according  to  the  ideas  of  their  day. 


56  Settlers  cross  the  Mountains.  1752. 

By  such  means  was  obtained  the  first  treaty  with  the  Indians  in 
the  Ohio  valley, 

All  this  time  the  two  powers  beyond  the  Atlantic  were  in  a 
professed  state  *Vof  profound  peace;"  and  commissioners  were  at 
Paris  trying  to  out-manoeuvre  one  another  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
puted lands  in  America,*  though  in  the  West  all  looked  like 
war.  We  have  seen  how  the  English  outwitted  the  Indians,  and 
secured  themselves,  as  they  thought,  by  their  politic  conduct. 
But  the  French,  in  this  as  in  all  cases,  proved  that  they  knew  best 
how  to  manage  the  natives ;  and,  though  they  had  to  contend  with 
the  old  hatred  felt  toward  them  by  the  Six  Nations,  and  thou^ 
they  by  no  means  refrained  from  strong  acts,  marching  through 
.flie  midst  of  the  Iroquois  country,  attacking  the  Twigtwees,  and 
seizing  the  English  traders,  nevertheless  they  did  succeed,  as  the 
British  never  did,  in  attaching  the  Indians  to  their  cause.  As  an 
old  chief  of  the  Six  Nations  said  at  Easton^  in  1758 ;  ^^  The  Indi- 
ans on  the  Ohio  left  you  bec?kuse  of  your  own  fault.  When  we 
heard  the  French  were  coming,  we  asked  you  for  help  and  arms, 
l)ut  we  did  not  get  them.  The  French  came,  they  treated  us 
kindly,  and  gained  our  aiBections.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  set- 
tled on  Our  lands  for  his  own  benefit,  and,  when  we  wanted  help, 
forsook  us.f** 

So  stood  matters  at  the  close  of  1752.  The  English  had 
secured  (as  they  thought)  a  title  to  the  Indian  lands  south*east  of 
the  Ohio,  and  Gist  was  at  work  laying  out  a  town  and  fort  there 
on  Shurtees  (Chartier's)  Credc,  about  two  miles  below  the  Fork4 
Eleven  families  also  were  crossing  the  mountains  to  settle  at  Ae 
point  where  Gist  had  fixed  his  own  residence,  west  of  Laurel  Ifill, 
and  not  fisir  from  the  Youghiogany.  Goods  too  had  come  firom 
England  for  the  Ohio  Company,  which,  however,  they  could  not 
well,  and  dared  not,  carry  beyond  Will's  Creek,  the  point  where 
Cumberland  now  stands,  whence  they  were  taken  by  the  traders 
•and  Indians ;  and  there  was  even  some  prospect  of  a  road  across 
&e  mountains  to  the  Monongahela. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were  gathering  cannon  and 
irtores  upon  Lake  Erie,  and,  without  treaties  or  deeds  for  land, 
were  gaining  the  good  will  of  even  inimical  tribes,  and  preparing, 
when  all  was  ready,  to  strike  the  blow.     Some  of  the  savages,  it 

•  See  SmoUett;  Gmrgt  ILj  chapten  Tiii.  and  ix. 

t  Flain  Facit,  p.  ^.r— Pow&tlPs  Memoir  on  Service  in  North  America* 

I  Sparks*  Watkington,  vol.  ii.  pp.  433, 4S2|  and  map,  p.  38. 
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is  true,  remonstrated.  They  said  they  did  not  understand  this 
dispute  between  the  Europeans,  as  to  which  of  them  the  western 
lands  belonged  to,  for  they  did  not  belong  to  either.  But  the 
French  bullied  when  it  served  their  turn,  and  flattered  when  it 
served  their  turn,  and  all  the  while  went  on  with  their  prepara- 
tions, which  were  in  an  advanced  state  early  in  1753** 

In  May  of  that  year,  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  informed  the 
Assembly  of  the  French  movements,  a  knowledge  of  which  was 
derived,  in  part  at  least,  from  Montour,  who  had  been  present  at 
a  conference  between  the  French  and  Indians  relative  to  the  invar 
sion  of  the  Westf  The  assembly  thereupon  voted  six  hundred 
pounds  for  distribution  among  the  tribes,  besides  two  hundred  for 
the  present  of  condolence  to  the  Twigtwees,  already  mentioned. 
This  money  was  not  sent,  but  Conrad  Weiser  was  despatched  in 
August  to  learn  how  things  stood  among  the  Ohio  savages.]:  Vir- 
ginia was  moving  also.  In  June,  or  earlier,  a  commissioner  was 
sent  westward  to  meet  the  French,  and  ask  how  they  dared  invade 
his  Majesty's  province.  The  messenger  went  to  Logstown,  but 
was  afraid  to  go  up  the  Alleghany,  as  instructed.  ||  Trent  was 
also  sent  off  with  guns,  powder,  shot  and  clothing  for  the  friendly 
Indians ;  and  then  it  was,  that  he  learned  the  fact  already  stated, 
as  to  the  claim  of  the  French,  and  their  burial  of  medals  in  proof 
of  it.  While  these  measures  were  taken,  another  treaty  with  the 
wild  men  of  the  debatable  land  was  also  in  contemplation ;  and  in 
September,  1753,  William  Fairfax  met  their  deputies  at  Winches- 
ter, Vir^nia,  where  he  concluded  a  treaty,  with  the  particulars  of 
which  we  are  unacquainted,  but  on  which,  we  are  told,  was  an 
indorsement,  stating  that  such  was  their  feeling,  that  he  had  not 
dared  to  mention  to  them  either  the  Lancaster  or  the  Logstown 
treaty  ;§  a  most  sad  comment  upon  the  modes  taken  to  obtsdn 
those  grants.  In  the  month  following,  however,  a  more  satisfac- 
tory interview  took  place  at  Carlisle,  between  the  representatives  of 
the  Iroquois,  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Twigtwees  and  Owendeats, 
and  the  commissioners  of  Pennsylvania,  Richard  Peters,  Isaac 
Norris,  and  Benjamin  Franklin.     At  this  meeting  the  attack  on  the 

*  See  in  Waihington't  Journal,  the  Speech  of  Half-king  to  the  French  commander 
and  his  answer.— Sparka'i  Wathingtonf  toI.  ii.  p.  484. 

t  Sparks'  Franklin,  toI.  iii.  p.  219. 

1  Spwks'  Watkingtan,  toI.  ii.  p.  230. 

%  Sparks'  Washtngtan,  Tol.  ii.  p.  430. 

^  Ftain  Fmetr,  p.  44. 


68  WasMngton  ient  West.  1753. 

« 

Twigtwees  was  talked  over,  the  plans  of  the  French  discussed,  and 
a  treaty  concluded.  The  Indians  had  sent  three  messages  to  the 
French,  warning  them  away ;  the  reply  was,  that  they  were  coming 
to  build  forts  at  **Wenengo,"  (Venango,)  Mohon^alo  folks, 
(Pittsburgh,)^  Logtown,  and  Beaver  Creek.  The  red  men  com* 
plained  of  the  traders  as  too  scattered,  and  as  killing  fliem  with 
rum;  they  wished  only  three  trading  stations,  viz.  mouth  of 
**Mohongely,"  (Pittsbui^h,)  Logtown,  and  mouth  of  "  Canawa.'** 
Soon  after  this,  no  satisfaction  being  obtained  from  the  Ohio, 
either  as  to  the  force,  position,  or  purposes  of  the  French,  Robert 
Dinwiddie,  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  determined  to  send  to  tiiem 
another  messenger,  and  selected  a  young  surveyor,  who,  at  tiie 
age  of  nineteen,  had  received  the  rank  of  major,  and  whose  previ- 
ous life  had  inured  him  to  hardship  and  woodland  ways,  while  his 
courage,  cool  judgment,  and  firm  will,  all  fitted  him  for  such  a 
mission.  This  young  man,  as  all  know,  was  Greorge  Washington, 
who  was  twenty-one  years  and  eight  months  old,  at  the  time  of 
the  appointment,  t  With  Gist  as  his  guide,  Washington  left 
Will's  Creek,  where  Cumberland  now  is,  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, and,  on  the  22d,  reached  the  Monongahela  about  ten  mQes 
above  the  Fork.  Thence  he  went  to  Logstown,  where  he  had  long 
conferences  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  living  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. J    Here  he  learned  the  position  of  the  French  upon  the 

*  MiiiiitM  of  Treatj  at  Cvliale  in  Oct  1753,  pp.  6  to  8. 
f  Sparks*  Wa$kingUm,  Tol.  u.  pp.  328-447. 

\  A.  paiaage  of  Washington'f  Diary  ia  worth  extracting  aa  abowing  the  eonditioii  ef  tie 
French,  in  the  Far  Wett  at  that  time. 

'*  20thw— ^^ame  to  town  four  of  ten  Frenchmen,  who  had  defevted  from  a  company  tt 
tilie  Knikuakna,  which  liea  at  the  mouth  of  thia  river.  I  got  the  following  aoeouBt  tea 
them :— They  were  lent  from  New  Orleans  with  a  hundred  men  and  eight  canoo-loadi  ef 
proTisioni  to  this  place,  where  they  expected  to  hare  met  the  same  number  of  men,  tram 
the  forts  on  diis  side  of  Lake  Erie,  to  conroy  them  and  the  stores  up,  who  were  apt 
arriTed  when  they  ran  off. 

"  I  inquired  into  the  situation  of  the  French  on  the  Mississippi,  their  numbeti  aid 
what  forts  they  had  built.  They  informed  me,  that  there  were  four  small  foits  betweca 
New  Orleans  and  the  Black  Islands,  garrisoned  with  about  thirty  or  forty  men,  aad  a  fov 
•mall  pieces  in  each.  That  at  New  Orleans,  which  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hlmiaaippi^ 
there  are  thirty -five  companies  of  forty  men  each,  with  a  pretty  strong  fort  mounting  ei^ 
carriage-guns ;  and  at  the  Black  Islands  there  are  several  companies  and  a  fort  with  six 
guns.  The  Black  Islands  are  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  leagues  above  the  month  of  tilt 
Ohio,  which  is  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  above  New  Orleans.  They  also  acquainted 
me,  that  there  was  a  small  palisadoed  fort  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Obaiah,  aboet 
sixty  leagues  fit>m  the  Mississippi.  The  Obaish  heads  near  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  affords  the  communication  between  the  French  on  the  hCssissippi  and  tboee  on  the 
lakes.  These  deserters  came  up  from  the  lower  Shaanoahtowa  with  oaa  BrowBgaa 
Indian  trader,  and  were  going  to  Philsdelphia." 
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Biviere  aux  BoBufty  and  the  condition  of  their  forts.  He  heard  also 
that  they  had  determined  not  to  come  down  the  riyer  till  the  fol- 
lowing springy  but  had  warned  all  the  Indians,  that,  if  they  did 
not  keep  still,  the  whole  French  force  would  be  turned  upon  them ; 
and  that,  if  they  and  the  English  were  equally  strong,  they  would 
diride  the  land  between  them,  and  cut  off  all  the  natiyes.  These 
threats,  and  the  mingled  kindness  and  seyerity  of  the  French,  had 
produced  the  desired  effect.  Shingiss,  king  of  the  Delawares, 
feared  to  meet  Washington,  and  the  Shannoah  (Shawanee)  chieft 
would  not  come  either.* 

The  truth  was,  these  Indians  were  in  a  yeiy  awkward  position. 
They  could  not  resist  the  Europeans,  and  knew  not  which  to  side 
with ;  so  that  a  non-committal  policy  was  much  the  safest,  and 
they  were  "wise  not  to  return  by  Washington  (as  he  deared  they 
should)  the  wampum  receiyed  from  the  French,  as  that  would  haye 
been  equiyalent  to  breaking  with  them. 

Finding  diat  nothing  could  be  done  with  these  people.  Wash* 
ington  left  Logstown  on  the  30th  of  November,  and,  travelling 
amid  cold  and  rain,  reached  Venango,^:  an  old  Indian  town  at  the 
mouth  of  French  Creek,  on  the  4th  of  the  next  month.  Here  he 
found  the  French ;  and  here,  through  the  rum,  and  the  flatteiy, 
and  the  persuasions  of  his  enemies,  he  veiy  nearly  lost  all  his 
Indians,  even  his  old  friend,  the  Half-king.  Patience  and  good 
feith  conquered,  however,  and,  after  another  pull  through  mires 
and  creeks,  snow,  rain,  and  cold,  upon  the  11th  he  reached  the 
fort  at  the  head  of  French  Creek.  Here  he  delivered  Governor 
Dinwiddle's  letter,  took  his  observations,  received  his  answer, 
and  upon  the  16th  set  out  upon  his  return  journey,  having  had  to 
combat  every  art  and  trick,  "^which  the  most  fitiitftil  brain  could 
suggest,"  in  order  to  get  his  Indians  away  with  him.  Flattery, 
and  liquor,  and  guns,  and  provision  were  showered  upon  the  Half- 
Idng  and  his  comrades,  while  Washington  himself  received  bows, 
and  smirks,  and  compliments,  and  a  plentiful  store  of  creature- 
comforts  also. 

From  Venango,  Washington  and  Gist  went  on  foot,  leaving 
their  Indian  friends  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  French.  Of  their 
hardships  and  dangers  on  this  journey  out  and  back  we  need  only 

*  ShiogiM,  or  Shingask,  wu  the  great  Delaware  warrior  ofthat  day,  and  did  the  British 
much  mitcfaief^-See  Heckewelder'a  Narrative^  p.  64. 

t  A  comiption  of  Innungah;  (Day's  Hiat  Collectiona  of  Pa.  636,  note.)    The  French 
fort  there  waa  caUed  Fort  Machaolt.    (Memoires  anr  la  Derniere  Gnerre^  iii.  ISl.) 
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to  say  that,  three  out  of  five  men  who  went  with  them  were  too 
badly  frost-bitten  to  continue  the  journey.*  In  spite  of  all,  how- 
ever, they  reached  Will's  Creek,  on  the  6th  of  January,  well  and 
sound.f  During  the  absence  of  the  young  messenger,  steps  had 
been  taken  to  fortify  and  settle  the  point  formed  by  the  junctiofi 
of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany ;  and,  while  upon  his  return, 
he  met  ^^  seventeen  horses,  loaded  with  materials  and  stores  for  a 
fort  at  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,"  and,  soon  after,  ^^  some  families 
going  out  to  settle."  These  steps  were  taken  by  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany ;  but,  as  soon  as  Washington  returned  with  the  letter  of  St 
Pierre,  the  commander  on  French  Creek,  and  it  was  perfectly 
clear  that  neither  he  nor  his  superiors  meant  to  yield  the  West 
without  a  struggle.  Governor  Dinwiddie  wrote  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  stating  that  the  French  were  building  another  fort  at 
Venango,  and  that  in  March  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  men  would 
be  ready  to  descend  the  river  with  their  Indian  allies,  for  which 
purpose  three  hundred  canoes  had  been  collected ;  and  that  Logs- 
town  was  then  to  be  made  head-quarters,  while  forts  were  built  in 
various  other  positions,  and  the  whole  country  occupied.  He  also 
sent  expresses  to  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Yoik, 
calling  upon  them  for  assistance ;  and,  with  the  advice  of  his 
council,  proceeded  to  enlist  two  companies,  one  of  which  was  to 
be  raised  by  Washington,  the  other  by  Trent,  who  was  a  frontier 
man.  This  last  was  to  be  raised  upon  the  frontiers,  and  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  there  to  complete  in  the 
best  manner,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  the  fort  begun  by  the  Ohio 
Company ;  and  in  case  of  attack,  or  any  attempt  to  resist  the  set- 
tlements, or  obstruct  the  works,  those  resisting  were  to  be  taken, 
or  if  need  were,  killed.J 

While  Virginia  w^as  taking  these  strong  measures,  which  were 
fully  authorized  by  the  letter  of  the  Earl  of  Holdemesse,  Secretaij 
of  State,  II  written  in  the  previous  August,  and  which  directed  the 
Governors  of  the  various  provinces,  after  representing  to  those 
who  were  invading  his  Majesty's  dominions  the  injustice  of  the 
act,  to  call  out  the  armed  force  of  the  province,  and  repel  force 

*  Sparki'  Wuhington,  U.  55. 

f  Gitt^i  Joarnal  of  this  Expedition  may  be  found  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Col- 
lections^ third  series,  vol.  t.  (1836,)  101  to  108. 

%  Sparks'  Wtuhingtont  vol.  ii.  pp.  1, 431, 446.— Sparks*  FranklintyfA.  iii.  p. 364. 

I  Sparks*  FmMvUf  toI.  iii.  p.  251,  where  the  letter  is  given. 
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by  force ;  while  Virginia  was  thus  acting,  Pennsylvania  was  dis- 
cussing tiie  question,  whether  the  French  were  really  invading  his 
Majesty's  dominions, — the  Governor  being  on  one  side,  and  the 
Assembly  on  the  other,* — and  New  York  was  preparing  to  hold 
a  conference  with  the  Six  Nations,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  the 
Board  of  Trade,  written  in  September,  1753.t  These  orders  had 
been  sent  out  in  consequence  of  the  report  in  England,  that  the 
natives  would  side  with  the  French,  because  dissatisfied  with  the 
occupancy  of  their  lands  by  the  English ;  and  simultaneous  orders 
were  sent  to  the  other  provinces,  directing  the  Governors  to 
recommend  their  Assemblies  to  send  Commissioners  to  Albany  to 
attend  this  grand  treaty,  which  was  to  heal  all  wounds.  New 
York,  however,  was  more  generous  when  called  on  by  Virginia, 
than  her  neighbor  on  the  south,  and  voted,  for  the  assistance  of 
tiie  resisting  colony,  five  thousand  pounds  currency4 

It  was  now  Apiiil,  1754.  The  fort  at  Venango  was  finished, 
and  all  along  the  line  of  French  Creek  troops  were  gathering;  and 
the  wilderness  echoed  the  strange  sounds  of  a  European  camp, — 
the  watchword,  the  command,  the  clang  of  muskets,  the  uproar 
of  soldiers,  the  cry  of  the  sutler ;  and  with  these  were  mingled 
the  shrieks  of  drunken  Indians,  won  over  from  their  old  friendship 
by  rum  and  soft  words.  Scouts  were  abroad,  and  little  groups 
formed  about  the  tents  or  huts  of  the  officers,  to  learn  the  move- 
ments of  the  British.  Canoes  were  gathering,  and  cannon  were 
painfully  hauled  here  and  there.  All  was  movement  and  activity 
among  the  old  forests,  and  on  hill-sides,  covered  already  with 
young  wild  flowers,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Alleghany.  In  Phila- 
delphia, meanwhile,  Governor  Hamilton,  in  no  amiable  mood,  had 
summoned  the  Assembly,  and  asked  them  if  they  meant  to  help 
the  King  in  the  defence  of  his  dominions ;  and  had  desired  them, 
above  all  things,  to  do  whatever  they  meant  to  do,  quickly.  The 
Assembly  debated,  and  resolved  to  aid  the  King  with  a  little 
money,  and  then  debated  again  and  voted  not  to  aid  him  with  any 
money  at  all,  for  some  would  not  give  less  than  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  others  would  not  give  more  than  five  thousand 
pounds ;  and  so,  nothing  being  practicable,  they  adjourned  upon 
the  10th  of  April  until  the  13th  of  May.|| 

•  Sparki'  Frcftklim,  vol.  iu.  pp.  254,  263. 
t  Plain  Facti,  pp.  45,  46. — Sparks'  Franklin,  Yol.  iii.  p.  253. 
t  yia$$achuietts  Ui*iorical  CoUectiont,  first  series,  vol.  vii.  p.  73. 
I  Spmriu'  Franklin^  toI.  iu.  pp.  264,  265. 
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In  New  York,  a  little,  and  only  a  little  better  spirit,  was  at 
work;  nor  was  this  strange,  as  her  direct  interest  was  much  less 
than  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Five  thousand  pounds  indeed  was, 
as  we  have  said,  voted  to  Virginia;  but  the  Assembly  questioned 
the  invasion  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  by  the  French,  and  it  was 
not  till  June  that  the  money  voted  was  sent  forward.* 

The  Old  Dominion,  however,  was  all  alive.    As,  under  the 
provincial  law,  the  militia  could  not  be  called  forth  to  maxch  more 
than  five  miles  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  colony,  and  a^  it  was 
doubtful  if  the  French  were  within  Virginia,  it  was  determined  to 
rely  upon  volunteers.    Ten  thousand  pounds  had  been  voted  by 
the  Assembly;  so  the  two  comp^mies  were  now  increased  to  six, 
and  Washington  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
made  second  in  command  under  Joshua  Fry.    Ten  cannon,  lately 
from  England,  were  forwarded  from  Alexandria.;  wagons  were  got 
ready  to  cany  westward  provisions  and  stores  through  the  heavy 
spring  roads;  and  eveiywhere  along  the  Potomac  men  were  enlist- 
ing under  the  Governor's  proclamation,  which  promised  to  those 
that  should  serve  in  that  war,  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land 
on  the  Ohio, — or,  already  enlisted,  were  gathering  into  grave 
knots,  or  marching  forward  to  the  field  of  action,  or  helping  on 
the  thirty  cannon  and  eighty  barrels  of  gunpowder,  which  the 
King  had  sent  out  for  the  western  forts.     Along  the  Potomac  they 
were  gathering,  as  far  as  to  Will's  creek ;  and  far  beyond  Will's 
creek,  whither  Trent  had  come  for  assistance,  his  little  band  of 
forty-one  men  was  working  away,  in  hunger  and  want,  to  fortify 
that  point  at  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  to  which  both  parties  were 
looking  with  deep  interest.     The  first  birds  of  spring  filled  the 
forests  with  their  song;  the  redbud  and  dogwood  were  here  and 
there  putting  forth  their  flowers  on  the  steep  Alleghany  hill-sides, 
and  the  swift  river  below  swept  by,  swollen  by  the  melting  snows 
and  April  showers ;  a  few  Indian  scouts  were  seen,  but  no  enemy 
seemed  near  at  hand ;  and  all  was  so  quiet,  that  Frazier,  an  old 
Indian  trader,  who  had  been  left  by  Trent  in  command  of  the 
new  fort^  ventured  to  his  home  at  the  mouth  of  Turtle  creek,  ten 
miles  up  the  Monongahela.    But,  though  all  was  so  quiet  in  that 
wilderness,  keen  eyes  had  seen  the  low  entrenchment  that  was 
rising  at  the  Fork,  and  swift  feet  had  borne  the  news  of  it  up  the 
valley ;  and,  upon  the  17th  of  April,  Ensign  Ward,  who  then  had 
charge  of  it,  saw  upon  the  Alleghany  a  sight  that  made  his  heait 

*  Ma$$adiu$tits  HUUricdl  MUettotu^  fint  leriesy  vol.  tU.  pp.  12,  78,  aad  note. 
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sink, — sixty  batteaux  and  three  hundred  canoes,  filled  with  men, 
and  laden  deep  with  cannon  and  stores.  The  fort  was  called  on 
to  surrender;  by  the  advice  of  the  Half-king,  Ward  tried  to  evade 
the  act,  but  it  would  notxlo ;  GontreccBur,  with  a  thousand  men 
about  him,  said  ^^  Evacuate,"  and  the  ensign  dared  not  refuse. 
That  evening  he  supped  with  his  captor,  and  the  next  day  was 
bowed  off  by  the  Frenchman,  and,  with  his  men  and  tools, 
marched  up  the  Monongahela.    From  that  day  began  the  war.* 

*  SptriuP  Woikimgiani  toI.  iL  The  number  of  French  troop«  was  prohaUy  OTer- 
iteted,  b«t  to  tiie  etptiTes  thare  leemed  a  round  thoniand.  Bark,  in  hie  hialory  of 
Virginia,  speaks  of  the  taking  of  Logetown  hj  the  French;  but  Logitown  wae  nerer  • 
poet  of  the  Ohio  C<ni^>an7  as  he  represents  it,  as  is  plain  firom  all  contemporary  letten 
and  aeeoonts.  BoHi's  ignorance  of  Western  matters  is  dear  in  this,  that  he  sajs  the 
French  dropped  demi  fimn  Fort  Da  Qnesne  to  Preeqa*ile  and  Venango;  they,  or  part  of 
them,  did  drop  down  the  Ohio,  bat  sorely  not  to  posts,  one  of  which  was  on  Lake  Srie, 
and  the  other  ftr  op  the  i^leghany  I  In  a  letter  from  Captain  Stobo,  written  in  July, 
1754,  at  fint  Da  Qgesne,  where  he  was  then  confined  as  hostage  nnder  the  capitolation 
of  Great  Ifeadowa,  ho  says  there  were  but  two  hundred  men  in  and  about  tlw  fort  al 
that  time.— ^ American  Pioneer,  i.  236^— For  plan  of  Forts  Du  Quesne  and  Pitt,  aeo 
article  in  Pioneer;  also,  Day's  Historical  Collections  of  Pennsylrania,  77.) 
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Washington  was  at  Will's  Creek,  (Cumberland,)  when  the  news 
of  the  surrender  of  the  Fork  reached  him.  He  was  on  his  way 
across  the  mountains,  preparing  roads  for  the  King's  cannon,  and 
aiming  for  the  mouth  of  Red  Stone  Creek,  (Brownsville,)  where  a 
store-house  had  been  already  built  by  the  Ohio  Company;  by  the 
9th  of  May,  he  had  reached  Little  Meadows,  on  the  head  waters 
of  a  branch  of  the  Youghiogany,  toiling  slowly,  painfully  forward, 
four,  three,  sometimes  only  two  miles  a  day! — All  the  while  from 
traders  and  others  he  heard  of  forces  coming  up  the  Ohio  to  re- 
inforce the  French  at  the  Fork,  and  of  spies  out  examining  the 
valley  of  the  Monongahela,  flattering  and  bribing  the  Indians. 
On  the  27th  of  May  he  was  at  Great  Meadows,  west  of  the 
Youghiogany,  near  the  Fort  of  Laurel  Hill,  close  by  the  spot  now 
known  as  Braddock's  Grave.  He  had  heard  of  a  body  of  French 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  the  27th,  his  former 
guide.  Gist,  came  from  his  residence  beyond  Laurel  Hill,  near  the 
head  of  Red  Stone  Creek,  and  gave  information  of  a  body  of 
French  who  had  been  at  his  plantation  the  day  before.  That 
I  evening  from  his  old  friend  the  Half-king,  he  heard  again  of  ene- 
mies in  the  vicinity.  Fearing  a  surprise  Washington  at  once 
started,  and  early  the  next  morning  attacked  the  party  referred  to 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Iroquois.  In  the  contest  ten  of  the  French 
were  killed,  including  M.  de  Jumonville  their  Commander;  of  the 

*ijr  Americans  but  one  was  lost.  This  skirmish  France  saw  fit  to 
'A  *  regard  as  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
jj  report  made  by  M.  de  Contrecoeur,  to  the  Marquis  Du  Quesne, 
founded  upon  the  tales  told  by  certain  of  Jumonville's  men  who 
had  run  away  at  the  first  onset,  it  has  been  usual  with  French  wri- 
ters to  represent  the  attack  by  Washington  as  unauthorized,  and 

*  the  party  assailed  by  him  as  a  party  sent  with  peaceable  inten- 

tions; and  this  impression  was  confirmed  by  the  term  ^^assassina- 
tion of  M.  de  Jumonville,"  used  in  the  capitulation  of  Great 
Meadows  in  the  following  July; — this  havmg  been  accepted  by 
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Washington  (to  whom  the  term  was  falsely  translated  J  it  was 
naturally  regarded  as  an  acknowledgment  by  him  of  the  improper 
character  of  the  attack  of  May  28th.  Mr.  Sparks,  in  his  appen- 
dix to  Washington's  papers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  447,  459,  has  discussed 
this  matter  at  length,  and  fully  answered  the  aspersions  of  the 
European  writers ;  to  his  work  we  refer  our  readers. 

From  the  last  of  May  until  the  1st  of  July,  preparations  were 
made  to  meet  the  French  who  were  understood  to  be  gathering 
their  forces  in  the  West.  On  the  28th  of  June,  Washington  was 
at  Grist's  house,  and  new  reports  coming  in  that  the  enemy  was 
approaching  in  force,  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  it  was 
thought  best,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  to 
retreat  to  Great  Meadows,  and  even  farther  if  possible.  When, 
however,  flie  retiring  body  of  Provincials  reached  that  post,  it 
was  deemed  impossible  to  go  farther  in  the  exhausted  state  of 
the  troops,  who  had  been  eight  days  without  bread.  Measures 
were  therefore  t&ken  to  strengthen  the  fort,  which,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances, was  named  Fort  Necessity.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the 
Americans  reached  their  position ;  on  the  3d  the  alarm  was  given 
of  an  approaching  enemy;  at  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  nine  hund- 
red in  number,  they  commenced  the  attack  in  the  midst  of  a^ 
hard  rain ;  and  from  that  time  till  eight  in  the  evening,  the  assail- 
ants ceased  not  to  pour  their  fire  upon  the  little  fortress.  About 
eight  the  French  requested  some  officer  to  be  sent  to  treat  with 
them;  Captain  Vanbraam,  the  only  person  who  pretended  to 
understand  the  language  of  the  enemy,  was  ordered  to  go  to  the 
camp  of  the  attacking  party,  whence  he  returned  bringing  terms 
of  capitulation,  which,  by  a  flickering  candle,  in  the  dripping 
quarters  of  his  commander,  he  translated  to  Washington,  and  as 
it  proved,  from  intention  or  ignorance,  mistranslated.  By  this 
capitulation  the  garrison  of  Fort  Necessity  were  to  have  leave  to 
retire  with  everything  but  their  artillery ;  the  prisoners  taken  May 
28th  were  to  be  returned ;  and  the  party  yielding  were  to  labor  on 
no  works  west  of  the  Mountains  for  one  year:  for  the  observ- 
ance of  these  conditions  Captain  Vanbraam,  the  negotiator,  and 
Captain  Stobo,  were  to  be  retained  by  the  French  as  sureties.* 
The  above  provisions  having  been  agreed  to,  Washington  and  his 
men,  hard  pressed  by  famine,  hastened  to  the  nearest  depot  which 
was  at  Will's  Creek.    At  this  point,  immediately  afterwards.  Fort 


fibct  would  seem  to  show  that  Vtnbraam'f  mif traiudation  mnit  have  been  from 
igBomice  or  accident. 
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Cumberland  was  erected  under  Hie  charge  of  Colonel  Innes,  of 
North  Carolina,  who,  since  the  death  of  Colonel  Fry,  had  been 
Commander-in-Chief.  At  that  time  there  were  in  seryice,  1st,  the 
Virginia  militia ;  2d,  the  Independent  Companies  of  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  and  New  York,  all  of  whom  were  paid  by  the 
King;  3d,  troops  raised  in  North  Carolina  and  paid  by  the  Colony; 
and,  4th,  recruits  from  Maiyland ;  of  these  the  Virgmia  and  South 
Carolina  troops  alone  had  been  beyond  the  mountains. 

From  August  to  October  little  appears  to  haye  been  done,  but 
in  the  latter  month  the  Governor  of  Virgmia,  (Dinwiddle,)  so 
changed  the  military  organization  of  the  Colony,  as  to  leave  no 
one  in  the  army  with  a  rank  above  that  of  Captain ;  this  was  done 
in  order  to  avoid  all  contests  as  to  precedence  among  the  Ameri- 
can officers,  it  being  clear  that  troops  from  various  Provinces 
would  have  to  be  called  into  the  field,  and  that  the  different  Com- 
missions from  the  Crown,  and  the  Colonies,  would  give  large 
openings  for  rivalry  and  conflict ;  but  among  the  results  of  the 
measure  was  the  resignation  of  Washington,  who  for  a  time, 
retired  to  Mount  Vernon.* 

It  was  now  the  fall  of  1754.  In  Pennsylvania,  Morris,  ^o 
had  succeeded  Hamilton,  was  busily  occupied  with  making 
speeches  to  the  Assembly  and  listening  to  their  stubborn  replies;! 
while  in  the  north  the  Kennebec  was  fortified,  and '  a  plan  talked 
over  for  attacking  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain  the  next 
spring;^  and  in  the  south  things  went  on  much  as  if  there  were 
no  war  coming.  All  the  colonies  united  in  one  thing,  however, 
in  calling  loudly  on  the  mother  country  for  help.  During  this 
same  autumn  the  pleasant  Frenchmen  were  securing  the  West, 
step  by  step ;  settling  the  valley  of  the  Wabash,  gallanting  with 
the  Delawares,  and  coquetting  with  the  Iroquois,  who  still  bal- 
anced between  them  and  the  English.  The  forests  of  the  Ohio 
shed  their  leaves,  and  the  prairies  filled  the  sky  with  the  smoke  of 
^eb  burning;  and  along  the  great  rivers,  and  on  the  lakes,  and 
amid  the  pathless  woods  of  the  West,  no  European  was  seen, 
whose  tongue  spoke  other  language  than  that  of  France.  So 
closed  1754. 

The  next  year  opened  with  professions,  on  both  sides,  of  the 
most  peaceful  intentions,  and  preparations  on  both  sides  to  push 
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the  war  vigorously.  France,  in  January,  proposed  to  restore  every 
thing  to  the  state  it  was  in  before  the  last  war,  and  to  refer  all  claims 
to  commissioners  at  Paris;  to  which  Britain,  upon  the  22d,  replied 
that,  the  west  of  North  America  must  be  left  as  it  was  at  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  On  the  6th  of  Februaiy,  France  made  answer,  that 
the  old  English  claims  in  America  were  untenable ;  and  offered  a 
new  ground  of  compromise,  namely,  that  the  English  should  retire 
east  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  the  French  west  of  the  Ohio.  This 
offer  was  long  considered,  and  at  length  toiis  agreed  to  by  England 
on  the  7th  of  March,  provided  the  French  would  destroy  all  their 
forts  on  the  Ohio  and  its  branches ;  to  which,  after  twenty  days 
had  passed,  France  said,  ^^No."*  While  all  this  negotiation  was 
going  on,  other  things  also  had  been  in  motion.  General  Brad- 
dock,  with  his  gallant  troops,  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and,  upon 
the  20th  of  Februaiy,  had  landed  in  Vir^nia,  commander-in-chief 
of  all  the  land  forces  in  America;  and  in  the  north  all  this  while 
there  was  whispering  of,  and  enlisting  for,  the  proposed  attack  on 
C.own  Point;  and  even  Niagara,  far  off  by  the  Falls,  was  to  be 
taken,  in  case  nothing  prevented.  In  France,  too,  other  work  had 
been  done  than  negotiation ;  for  at  Brest  and  Rochelle  ships  were 
fitting  out,  and  troops  gathering,  and  stores  crowding  in.  Even 
old  England  herself  had  not  been  all  asleep,  and  Boscawen  had 
been  busy  at  Plymouth,  hurrying  on  the  slow  workmen,  and  gath- 
ering the  unready  sailors. f  In  March  the  two  European  neighbors 
were  smiling  and  doing  their  best  to  quiet  all  troubles ;  in  April 
they  still  smiled,  but  the  fleets  of  both  were  crowding  sail  across 
the  Atlantic ;  and,  in  Alexandria,  Braddock,  Shirley,  and  their 
fellow  officers  were  taking  counsel  as  to  the  summer's  campaign. 
In  America  four  points  were  to  be  attacked ;  Fort  Du  Quesne, 
Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  the  French  posts  in  Nova  Scotia.  On 
the  5M)th  of  April,  Braddock  left  Alexandria  to  march  upon  Du 
Quesne,  whither  he  was  expressly  ordered,  though  the  officers  in 
America  looked  upon  it  as  a  mistaken  movement,  as  they  thou^t 
New  York  should  be  the  main  point  for  regular  operations.  The 
expedition  for  Nova  Scotia,  consisting  of  three  thousand  Massa- 
chusetts men,  left  Boston  on  the  20th  of  May ;  while  the  troops 
which   General   Shirley   was  to   lead   against  Niagara,  and  the 
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provincials  which  William  Johnson  w^s  to  head  m  the  attack 
upon  Crown  Point,  slowly  collected  at  Albany. 

May  and  June  passed  away,  and  mid-summer  drew  nig^.  The 
fearful  and  desponding  colonists  waited  anxiously  for  news;  and, 
when  the  news  came  that  Nova  Scotia  had  been  conquered,  and 
that  Boscawen  had  taken  two  of  the  French  men  of  war,  and  lay 
before  Lewisburg,  hope  and  joy  spread  eveiywherCr  July  passed 
away,  too,  and  men  heard  how  slowly  and  painfuUy  Braddock 
made  progress  through  the  wilderness,  how  his  cofntractors  de* 
ceived  him,  and  the  colonies  gave  little  help,  and  neither  horses 
nor  wagons  could  be  had,  and  only  one  Benjanun  Franklin  sent 
any  aid ;  *  and  then  reports  came  that  he  had  been  forced  to  leave 
many  of  his  troops,  and  much  of  his  baggage  and  artillery^  behind 
him ;  and  then,  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  throu^  Virginia 
there  went  a  whisper,  that  the  great  general  had  been  defeated 
and  wholly  cut  off;  and,  as  man  after  man  rode  down  the  Poto- 
mac confirming  it,  the  planters  hastily  mounted,  and  were  off  to 
consult  with  their  neighbors;  the  country  turned  out;  companies 
were  formed  to  march  to  the  frontiers;  sermons  were  preached, 
and  every  heart  and  every  mouth  was  full.  In  Permsylvania  the 
Assembly  were  called  together  to  hear  the  ^^ shocking  news;'' 
and  in  New  York  it  struck  terror  into  those  who  were  there  gath- 
ered to  attack  the  northern  posts.  Soldiers  deserted ;  the  bateaux- 
men  dispersed;  and  when  at  length  Shirley,  since  Braddoek's 
death  the  commander-in-chief,  managed  with  infinite  labor  to 
reach  Oswego  on  Lake  Ontario,  it  was  too  late  and  stormy,  and 
his  force  too  feeble,  to  allow  him  to  more  than  garrison  that  point, 
and  march  back  to  Albany  again.f  Johnson  did  better;  for  he 
met  and  defeated  Baron  Dieskau  upon  the  banks  of  Lake  Gecnrge, 
though  Crown  Point  was  not  taken,  nor  even  attacked. 

But  we  must  turn  back  for  a  moment  to  describe  particular^ 
the  events  of  Braddock's  famous  defeat,  connected  as  it  is  with 
the  history  of  the  West ;  and  we  cannot  do  it  more  perfectly  than 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Sparks  in  his  appendix  to  the  writings  oi 
Washington. 

The  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  on  the  banks  of  the  Monongabebv 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  in  American  history.  Great 
preparations  bad  been  made  for  the  expedition,  under  that  experienced 
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officer,  and  there  was  the  most  sanguine  anticipation,  hoth  in  Englanl 
and  America*  of  its  entire  saccess.  Sach  was  the  confidence  in  tha 
prowess  of  Braddoclf s  army,  according  to  Dr.  Franklin,  that,  while  hf 
was  on  his  march  io  Fort  Duqoesne,  a  subscription  paper  was  handed 
ahont  in  Philadelphia,  to  raise  money  to  celebrate  his  victory  by 
bonfires  and  ikmiBations,  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  shoold  arrive. 

General  Braddock  landed  in  Tlrginia  on  the  '20th  of  Fdmiary,  1766, 
with  two  regiments  of  the  British  army  from  Ireland,  the  forty-foorth 
and  forty-eighth,  each  consisting  of  five  hundred  men,  one  of  then 
•commanded  by  8hr  Peter  Halket,  and  the  other  by  Colonel  Dunbar. 
To  these  were  jmned  a  suitable  ^rain  of  artillery,  with  military  supplies 
and  provisions.  The  Genend's  first  head-quarlers  were  at  Alezandria, 
and  (he  troops  were  stationed  in  that  place  and  its  vicinity,  till  they 
marched  for  WilPs  Greek,  where  they  arrived  about  the  middle  ii 
May.  It  took  four  weeks  to  effect  that  march.  In  letters  written  at 
Will's  Greek,  General  Braddock,  with  much  severity  of  censure,  com- 
plained of  the  lukewarmness  of  the  colonial  governments  and  tardiness 
of  the  people,  in  fscilitating  his  enterprise,  the  dishonesty  of  agents 
and  the  faithlessness  of  contractors.  The  forces  which  he  brought 
together  at  Will's  Creek,  however,  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than 
two  thousand  efiTective  men,  of  whom  about  one  thousand  belonged  to 
the  royal  regiments,  and  llie  remainder  were  furnished  by  the  colonies. 
In  this  number  were  embraced  the  fragments  of  two  independent  com* 
panics  from  New  York,  one  of  which  was  commanded  by  Captain 
<Yates,  afterwards  a  Major-General  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  Thirty 
sailors  had  also  been  granted  for  the  expedition  by  Admiral  Keppel, 
who  commanded  the  squadron  that  brought  over  the  two  regiments. 

At  this  post  the  army  was  detained  three  weeks,  nor  could  it  then 
have  moved,  had  it  not  been  (or  the  energetic  personal  services  of 
Franklin,  among  the  Pennsylvania  farmers,  in  procuring  horses  and 
wagons  to  transport  the  artillery,  provisions  and  baggage. 

The  details  of  the  march  are  well  described  in  Colonel  Washington's 
letters.  The  army  was  separated  into  two  divisions.  The  advanced 
division,  under  General  Braddock,  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  men 
hesides  officers.  The  other,  under  Colonel  Dunbar,  was  lef^  in  the 
rear,  to  proceed  by  slower  marches.  On  the  8th  of  July,  the  General 
arrived  with  his  division,  all  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Toughiogany  and  Monongahela  rivers.  At  this  place 
Colonel  Washington  joined  the  advanced  division,  being  but  partially 
recovered  from  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  which  had  4)een  the  cause  of 
bis  remaining  behind.  The  officers  and  soldiers  were  now  in  the  high- 
est spirits,  and  firm  in  the  conviction,  that  they  should  within  a  few 
hours  victoriously  enter  (he  walls  of  Fort  Du  Quesne. 
"The  steep  and  rugged  grounds,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Monoqgahela 
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preTented  the  airmy  from  marcking  in  that  directioB,  end  it  was  neces- 
tary  in  approaching  the  fort,  now  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  to  ford  the 
river  twice,  and  march  part  of  the  way  on  the  south  side.  Early  on 
the  morning  of  the  0th,  all  things  were  in  readiness,  and  the  whole 
train  passed  through  the  river  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Youghio- 
gany,  and  proceeded  in  perfect  order  along  the  southern  margin  of  the 
Monongahela. 

Washington  was  often  heard  to  say  during  his  lifetime,  that  the  most 
beautiful  spectacle  he  had  ever  beheld  was  the  display  of  the  Britisb 
troops  on  this  eventful  morning.  Every  man  was  neatly  dressed  in  foil 
uniform,  the  soldiers  were  arranged  in  columns  and  marched  in  exaet 
order,  the  sun  gleamed  from  their  burnished  arms,  the  ri?er  flowed 
tranquilly  on  their  right,  and  the  deep  forest  overshadowed  them  with 
solemn  grandeur  on  their  left  Officers  and  men  were  equally  inspired 
with  cheering  hopes  and  confident  anticipations. 

In  this  manner  they  marched  forward  till  about  noon,  when  they 
arrived  at  the  second  crossing-place,  ten  miles  from  Fort  Da  Quesne. 
They  halted  but  a  little  time,  and  then  began  to  ford  the  river  and 
regain  its  northern  bank.  As  soon  as  they  had  crossed,  they  cams 
ipon  a  level  plain,  elevated  but  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
nver,  and  extending  northward  nearly  half  a  mile  from  its  margin. 
Then  commenced  a  gradual  ascent  at  an  angle  of  about  three  degrees, 
which  terminated  in  hills  of  a  considerable  height  at  no  great  distance 
beyond.  The  road  from  the  fording  place  to  Fort  |Du  Qnesne,  led 
across  the  plain  and  up  this  ascent,  and  thence  proceeded  thioag^  ao 
uneven  country,  at  that  time  covered  with  woods. 

By  the  order  of  march,  a  body  of  three  hundred  men,  under  Celond 
Gage,  afterward  General  Gage  of  Boston  memory,  made  the  ndTaneed 
party,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  another  of  two  hundred. 
Next  came  the  General  with  the  columns  of  artillery,  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  and  the  baggage.  At  one  o*clock  the  whole  had  passed  the 
river,  and  almost  at  this  moment  a  sharp  firing  was  heard  upon  the 
advanced  parties,  who  were  now  ascending  the  kill,  and  had  got  for- 
ward about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  termination  of  the  plain.  A 
heavy  discharge  of  musketry  was  poured  in  upon  their  front,  which  was 
the  first  intelligence  they  had  of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy,  and  this 
was  suddenly  fdlowed  by  another  on  their  right  flank.  They  wen 
filled  with  great  consternation,  as  no  enemy  was  in  sight,  and  the  firing 
seemed  to  proceed  from  an  invisible  foe.  They  fired  in  their  torn, 
however,  but  quite  at  random,  and  obviously  without  eflect,  as  the 
enemy  kept  up  a  discharge  in  quick,  continued  succession. 

The  General  advanced  speedily  to  the  relief  of  these  detachments ; 
but  before  he  could  reach  the  spot  which  they  occupied,  they  gave  way 
sud  fell  back  upon  the  artillery  and  the  other  columns  of  the  anqr^ 
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causing  extreme  conrusiooy  and  striking  the  whole  mass  with  such  a 
pauicv  that  no  order  could  aAerwards  be  restored.  The  General  and 
the  officers  behaTed  with  the  utmost  courage,  and  used  erery  effort  to 
rallj  the  men,  and  bring  them  to  order*  but  all  in  vain.  In  this  state 
they  continued  nearly  three  hours,  huddling  together  in  confused 
bodies,  firing  irregularly,  shooting  down  their  own  officers  and  meUf 
and  doing  no  perceptible  harm  to  the  enemy.  The  Virginia  prorin- 
cials  were  the  only  troops  who  seemed  to  retain  their  senses,  and  they 
behaved  with  a  bravery  and  resolution  worthy  of  a  better  fate.  They 
adopted  the  Indian  mode,  and  fought  each  man  for  himself  behind  a 
tree.  This  was  prohibited  by  the  General,  who  endeavored  to  form  hif 
men  into  platoons  and  cdumns,  as  if  they  had  been  manmuvring  on  the 
plains  of  Flanders.  Meantime  the  French  and  Indians,  concealed  in 
the  ravines  and  behind  trees,  kept  up  a  deadly  and  unceasing  discharge 
of  musketry,  singling  out  their  objects,  taking  deliberate  aim,  and  pro- 
dnciog  a  carnage  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  modern  warfare. 
More  than  half  of  the  whole  army,  which  had  crossed  the  river  in  so 
prood  an  array,  only  three  hours  before,  were  killed  or  wounded ;  the 
General  himself  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  many  of  his  best 
officers  had  fallen  by  his  side. 

In  describing  the  action  a  few  days  afterwards,  Colonel  Orme  wrote 
to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania : — **  The  men  were  so  extremely  deaf 
to  the  exhortations  of  the  General  and  the  officers,  that  they  fired  away 
in  the  most  irregular  manner  all  their  ammunition,  and  then  ran  off, 
leaving  to  the  enemy  the  artillery,  ammunition,  provision  and  baggage ; 
nor  coald  they  be  persuaded  to  stop  till  they  had  got  as  far  as  Gist*s 
plantation,  nor  there  only  in  part,  many  of  them  proceeding  as  far  as 
Colonel  Dunbar's  party,  who  lay  six  miles  on  this  side.  The  officers 
were  absolutely  sacrificed  by  their  good  behavior,  advancing  some- 
times in  bodies,  sometimes  separately,  hoping  by  such  example  to 
engage  the  soldiers  to  follow  them,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  General 
had  five  horses  shot  under  him,  and  at  last  received  a  wound  through 
his  right  arm  into  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  the  13ih  insunt.  Secre- 
tary Shirley  was  shot  through  the  head ;  Captain  Morris,  wounded, 
Colonel  Washington  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  his  clothes 
shot  through  in  several  places,  behaving  the  whole  time  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  resolution.  Sir  Peter  Halket  was  killed  upon  the 
spot.  Colonel  Burton  and  Sir  John  St.  Clair  were  wounded."  In 
addition  to  these  the  other  field  officers  wounded  were  Xientenant- 
Colonel  Gage,  (afterwards  so  well  known  as  the  commander  *of  the 
British  forces  in  Boston,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,)  Colonel 
Orme,  Major  Sparks,  and  Brigade  Major  Halket.  Ten  captains  were 
killed,  and  twenty-two  wounded ;  the  whole  number  of  officers  in  the 
engagement  was  eighty-six,  of  whom  twenty-six  were  killed,  and  thirty- 
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seven  wounded.  The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  privates  amounted  to 
•even  hundred  and  fourteen.  Of  these  at  least  one  half  were  soppoMd 
to  be  killed.  Their  bodies  left  on  the  field  of  action,  were  stripped  and 
scalped  by  the  Indians.  All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  proviflions,  and 
baggage,  every  thing  in  the  train  of  the  army,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  were  given  up  to  be  pillaged  by  the  savages.  Ckneral 
Braddock's  papers  were  also  taken,  among  which  were  his  instroetiaos 
and  correspondence  with  the  ministry  after  his  arrival  in  Yirginia. 
The  same  fate  befell  the  papers  of  Colonel  Washington,  ineloding  a 
private  journal  and  his  official  correspondence,  during  his  campaign  of 
the  preceding  year. 

No  circumstantial  account  of  this  affair  has  ever  been  published  by 
the  French,  nor  has  it  hitherto  been  known  firom  any  authentic  source, 
what  numbers  were  engaged  on  their  side.  Washington  eonjectured, 
as  stated  in  his  letters,  that  there  were  no  more  than  three  hundred,  and 
Dr.  Franklin,  in  an  account  of  the  battle,  considers  them  at  most  as  not 
exceeding  four  hundred.  The  truth  is,  there  was  no  accurate  informa* 
tion  on  the  subject,  and  writers  have  been  obliged  to  rely  on  eonjectofe. 
In  the  archives  of  the  War  Department^  at  Paris,  I  found  three  sepa- 
rate narratives  of  this  event  written  at  the  time,  all  brief  and  imperfect, 
but  one  of  them  apparently  drawn  up  by  a  person  on  the  spot.  From 
these  I  have  collected  the  following  particulars : 

M.  de  Contrecoeur,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  received 
early  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  General  Braddock  and  the  Britidi 
regiments  in  Virginia.  After  his  removal  from  Will's  Creek,  French 
and  Indian  scouts  were  constantly  abroad,  who  watched  his  motions, 
reported  the  progress  of  his  march,  and  the  route  he  was  pursuing. 
His  army  was  represented  to  consist  of  three  thousand  men.  H.  de 
Contrecceur  was  hesitating  what  measures  to  take,  believing  his  small 
force  wholly  inadequate  to  encounter  so  formidable  an  enemy,  when 
M.  de  Beaujeu,  a  Captain  in  the  French  service,  proposed  to  head  a 
detachment  of  French  and  Indians,  and  meet  the  enemy  in  their  mardi. 
The  consent  of  the  Indians  was  first  obtained.  A  large  body  of  them 
was  then  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fort,  and  M.  de  Beaujeo 
opened  to  them  his  plan,  and  requested  their  aid.  This  they  at  first 
declined,  giving  as  a  reason  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  tfia 
impossibility  of  success.  But  at  the  pressing  solicitation  of  M.  de 
Beaujeu,  they  agreed  to  hold  a  council  on  the  subject,  and  talk  with 
him  again  the  next  morning.  They  still  adhered  to  their  first  deoioioa, 
and  when  M.  de  Beaujeu  went  out  among  them  to  inquire  the  result  of 
their  deliberation,  they  told  him  a  second  time  they  could  not  go.  This 
was  a  severe  disappointment  to  M.  de  Beaujeu,  who  had  set  his  heart 
upon  the  enterprise,  and  was  resolved  to  prosecute  it.  Being  a  man  of 
great  good  nature,  affability,  and  ardor,  and  much  beloved  by  the 
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saTsgeSy  be  said  to  them,  *<  I  am  determined  to  go  out  and  meet  the 
enemj.  What!  will  yon  suffer  your  father  to  go  out  alone?  I  am  enre 
we  aball  eonqaer.'*  With  this  spirited  harangue,  delivered  in  a  manner 
that  pleased  the  Indians*  and  won  upon  their  confidence,  he  subdued 
their  unwillingness*  and  they  agreed  to  accompany  him. 

It  was  now  the  7th  of  July,  and  news  came  that  the  English  were 
within  six  leagues  of  the  Fort.  This  day  and  the  next  were  spent  in 
making  preparations,  and  reconnoitering  the  ground  for  attack.  Two 
other  Captains,  Dumas  and  Liquery  were  joined  with  M.  de  Beaujeu, 
tnd  also  four  Lieutenants,  six  Ensigns  and  two  Cadets.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  0th  they  were  all  in  readiness,  and  began  their  march  at  an 
early  hour.  It  seems  to  have  been  their  first  intention  to  make  a  stand 
at  the  ford,  and  annoy  the  English  while  crossing  the  river,  and  then 
retreat  to  the  ambuscade  on  the  side  of  the  hill  where  the  contest  actu- 
ally commenced.  The  trees  on  the  bank  of  the  river  afforded  a  good 
opportunity  to  effect  this  measure,  in  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  since 
the  artiUery  could  be  of  little  avail  against  an  enemy,  where  every  man 
was  protected  by  a  tree,  and  at  the  same  time  the  English  would  be 
exposed  to  a  point  blank  musket  shot  in  fording  the  river.  As  it 
happened,  however,  M.  de  Beaujeu  and  his  party  did  not  arrive  in  time 
to  execute  this  part  of  the  plan. 

The  EngUsh  were  preparing  to  cross  the  river,  when  the  French  and 
Indians  reached  the  defiles  on  the  rising  ground,  where  they  posted 
themselves,  and  waited  until  Braddock's  advanced  columns  came  up. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  attack,  which  was  made  at  first  in  front, 
and  repelled  by  so  heavy  a  discharge  from  the  British,  that  the  Indians 
believed  it  proceeded  from  artillery,  and  showed  symptoms  of  wavering 
and  retreat.  At  this  moment  M.  de  Beaujeu  was  killed,  and  the  com- 
mand devolving  on  M.  Dumas,  he  showed  great  presence  of  mind  in 
rallying  the  Indians,  and  ordered  his  officers  to  lead  them  to  the  wings 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  the  flank,  while  he  with  the  French  troops 
would  maintain  the  position  in  front.  This  order  was  promptly  obeyed, 
and  the  attack  became  general.  The  action  was  warm  and  severely 
contested  for  a  short  time ;  but  the  English  fought  in  the  European 
method,  firing  at  random,  which  had  little  effect  in  the  woods,  while 
the  Indians  fired  from  concealed  places,  took  aim,  and  almost  every 
shot  brought  down  a  man.  The  English  columns  soon  got  into  con- 
fusion; the  yell  of  the  savages,  with  which  the  woods  resounded, 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers,  till  at  length  they  took  to 
flight,  and  resisted  all  the  endeavors  of  their  officers  to  restore  any 
degree  of  order  in  their  escape.  The  rout  was  complete,  and  the  field 
of  battle  was  left  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  all  the  artil- 
lery, ammunition,  provbions,  and  baggage  of  the  English  army.    The 
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iDdians  gave  themselves  up  to  pillage,  which  prevented  them  from  pa^ 
suing  the  English  in  their  flight. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  tlie  accounts  written  at  the  time  by  the 
French  officers  and  sent  home  to  their  Government*  In  regard  to  the 
numbers  engaged,  there  are  some  slight  variations  in  the  three  state- 
ments. The  largest  number  reported  is  two  hundred  and  fiAy  FVeneh 
and  Canadians,  and  six  hundred  Indians.  If  we  take  a  medium,  it  wiQ 
make  the  whole  number,  led  out  by  M.  de  Beaujeu,  at  least  eight  hand- 
red  and  fifty.  In  an  imperfect  return,  three  officers  were  stated  to  be 
killed,  and  four  wounded ;  about  thirty  soldiers  and  Indians  killed,  and 
as  many  wounded.  When  these  facts  are  taken  into  view,  the  result  of 
the  action  will  appear  much  less  wonderful,  than  has  generally  been 
supposed.  And  this  wonder  will  still  be  diminished,  when  another 
circumstance  is  recurred  to,  worthy  of  particular  consideration,  and  that 
is,  the  shape  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  battle  was  foughL  This 
part  of  the  description,  so  essential  to  the  understanding  of  military 
operations,  and  above  all  in  the  present  instance,  has  never  been  loached 
upon  it  is  believed,  by  any  writer.  We  have  seen  that  Braddoek*f 
advanced  columns,  after  crossing  the  valley  extending  nearly  half  a  mOa 
from  the  margin  of  the  river,  began  to  move  up  a  hill,  so  uniform  in  iti 
ascent,  that  it  was  little  else  than  an  inclined  plane  of  a  somewhat  crown* 
ing  form.  Down  this  inclined  surface  extended  two  ravines,  beginning 
near  together,  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  and  proceeding  in  diflerent  directions  till  they  terminated  in 
the  valley  below.  In  these  ravines  the  French  and  Indians  were  con- 
cealed and  protected.  At  this  day  they  are  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep, 
and  sufficient  in  extent  to  contain  at  least  ten  thousand  men*  At  the 
time  of  the  battle,  the  ground  was  covered  with  trees  and  long  grass, 
so  that  the  ravines  were  entirely  hidden  from  view,  till  they  were 
approached  within  a  few  feet.  Indeed,  at  the  present  day,  although  the 
place  is  cleared  from  trees,  and  converted  into  pasture,  they  are  pereep- 
tible  only  at  a  very  short  distance.  By  this  knowledge  of  the  lool 
peculiarities  of  the  batde  ground,  the  mystery,  that  the  British  oon- 
ceived  themselves  to  be  contending  with  an  invisible  foe,  is  sdred. 
Such  was  literally  the  fact.  They  were  so  paraded  between  the 
ravines,  that  their  whole  front  and  right  flank  were  exposed  to  the 
incessant  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  discharged  their  muskets  over  the 
edge  of  the  ravines,  concealed  during  that  operation  by  the  grass  and 
bushes,  and  protected  by  an  invisible  barrier  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  William  Butler,  a  veteran  soldier  still  living  (1832,)  who  wai 
in  this  action,  and  afterwards  at  the  plains  of  Abraham,  said  to  me, 
'*  We  could  only  tell  where  the  enemy  were  by  the  smoke  of  their 
muskets.'*    A  few  scattering  Indians  were  behind  trees,  and  some  weie 
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iLilled  rentoring  out  to  take  scalps,  but  much  the  larger  portion  fought 
whoUj  in  the  ravines. 

It  is  not  probable,  that  either  General  Braddock  or  any  one  of  bis 
ofScers  suspected  the  actual  situation  of  the  enemy,  during  the  whole 
Uoody  contest  It  was  a  fault  wilh  the  General,  for  which  no  apology 
cut  be  offered,  that  he  did  not  keep  scouts  and  guards  in  advance  and 
00  the  wings  of  the  army,  who  would  have  made  all  proper  discoveries 
before  the  whole  had  been  brought  into  a  snare.  This  neglect  was 
the  primary  cause  of  his  defeat;  which  might  have  been  avoided. 
Had  be  charged  with  the  bayonet,  the  ravine  would  have  been  cleared 
instantly ;  or  bad  he  brought  his  artillery  to  the  points  where  the  ra- 
vines terminated  in  the  valley,  and  scoured  them  with  grape-shot,  the 
same  consequence  would  have  followed. 

Bat  the  total  insubordination  of  hb  troops  would  have  prevented  both 
these  movements,  even  if  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  ground 
in  the  eaily  part  of  the  action.  The  disasters  of  this  day,  and  the 
fate  of  the  commander,  brave  and  resolute  as  he  undoubtedly  was,  are 
to  be  aseribed  to  his  eontempt  of  Indian  warfare,  his  overweening  con- 
fidence in  the  prowess  of  veteran  troops,  his  obstinate  self-complacency, 
his  disregard  of  prudent  council,  and  his  negligence  in  leaving  his  army 
exposed  to  a  surprise  on  their  march.  He  freely  consulted  Colonel 
Washington,  whose  experience  and  judgment,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  daimed  the  highest  respect  for  his  opinions ;  but  the  General 
gave  little  heed  to  his  advice.  While  on  his  march,  George  CroghaUi 
the  Indian  interpreter,  joined  him  with  one  hundred  friendly  Indians, 
who  offered  their  services.  These  were  accepted  in  so  cold  a  manner, 
and  the  Indians  themselves  treated  with  so  much  neglect,  that  they 
deserted  him  one  after  another.  Washington  pressed  upon  the  import- 
ance of  these  men,  and  the  necessity  of  conciliating  and  retaining 
them,  but  without  effect 

A  report  had  long  been  current  in  Pennsylvania,  that  Braddock  was 
shot  by  one  of  his  own  men,  founded  on  the  declaration  of  a  provincial 
soldier,  who  was  in  the  action.  There  is  another  tradition  also,  worthy 
of  notice,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Craik,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Washington  from  his  boyhood  to  his  death,  and  who  was  with  him 
at  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela.  Fifteen  years  after  that  event,  they 
travelled  together  on  an  expedition  to  the  Western  country,  with  a 
party  of  woodsmen,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  wild  lands.  While 
near  the  junction  of  the  Great  Kenhawa  and  Ohio  Rivers,  a  com- 
pany of  Indians  came  to  them  with  an  interpreter,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  an  aged  and  venerable  chief.  This  personage  made  known 
to  them  by  the  interpreter,  that,  hearing  Colonel  Washington  was  in 
that  region,  he  had  come  a  long  way  to  visit  him,  adding,  that  during 
the  battle  of  the  Monongahela,  he  had  singled  him  out  as  a  conspicuous 
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object,  fired  his  rifle  at  him  many  times,  and  directed  his  young  wa^ 
riors  to  do  the  same,  but  to  his  utter  astonishment  none  of  their  balls 
took  efiect.  He  was  then  persuaded,  that  the  youthfnl  hero  was  under 
the  special  guaidianship  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  ceased  to  fire  at  him 
any  longer.  He  was  now  come  to  pay  homage  to  the  man,  who  was 
a  particular  favorite  of  Heaven,  and  who  conld  never  die  in  battle. 
Mr.  Custis,  of  Arlington,  to  whom  these  incidents  were  related  by  Dr. 
Craik,  has  dramatized  them  in  a  piece  called  77le  Indian  Prophea/. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  and  the  remnant  of  Braddock*8  army  bad 
gained,  in  their  flight,  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  Colonel  Wash- 
ington was  dispatched  by  the  General  to  meet  Colonel  Danbar,  and 
order  forward  wagons  for  the  wounded  with  all  possible  speed.  Bot  it 
was  not  till  the  11th,  af\er  they  had  reached  Gist's  plantation  with  great 
difficulty  and  much  suffering  from  hunger,  that  any  arrived.  The 
General  was  at  first  brought  off  in  a  tumbril ;  he  was  next  pot  on 
horse-back,  but  being  unable  to  ride,  was  obliged  to  be  carried  by  the 
soldiers.  They  all  reached  Dunbar's  camp,  to  which  the  panic  had 
already  extended,  and  a  day  was  passed  there  in  great  confusion.  The 
artillery  was  destroyed,  and  the  public  stores  and  heavy  baggage  were 
burnt,  by  whose  order  was  never  known.  They  moved  forward  on  the 
19th,  and  that  night  General  Braddock  died,  and  was  bnried  in  the 
road,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  his  body  from  the  Indiana.  The 
spot  is  still  pointed  out,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  present  national  road, 
and  about  a  mile  west  of  the  site  of  Fort  Necessity  at  the  Great  Mea- 
dows. Captain  Stewart,  of  the  Virginia  Forces,  had  taken  particular 
charge  of  him  from  the  time  he  was  wounded  till  his  death.  On  the 
17th,  the  sick  and  wounded  arrived  at  Fort  Cumbedand,  and  were  soon 
after  joined  by  Colonel  Dunbar  with  the  remaining  fragments  of  the 
army. 

The  French  sent  out  a  party  as  far  as  Dunbar's  camp,  and  destroyed 
every  thing  that  was  left.  Colonel  Washington  being  in  very  feeble 
health,  proceeded  in  a  few  days  to  Mount  Vernon. 

To  this  we  add  a  few  paragraphs  from  the  memoirs  of  James 
Smith  who  was  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  at  the  time  of  this 
celebrated  action.* 

I  asked  him  what  news  from  Braddock's  army.  He  said  the  ladiias 
spied  them  every  day,  and  he  showed  me,  by  maing  marks  on  the 
ground  wiUi  a  stick,  that  Braddock's  army  was  advancing  in  very  doie 

*  See  alfo  m  to  Bnddock*i  defeat,  Sherman  Daj'i  Hiftorical  Collectioni  of  penaqM^ 
vania,  publiahed  at  Philadelphia  and  New  Haven,  p.  72  to  75 ;  and  for  proof  of  the  ftct 
that  Braddock  was  intentionally  ihot  by  one  of  his  own  men,  p.  335.  Also  pamphkti 
aamed  in  the  Prefiiee  to  this  Tolome. 
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order*  aod  diat  the  iDdians  would  sorroand  them,  take  trees,  and  (aa  he 
expressed  it)  shoot  um  down  all  one  pigeon. 

Shortly  after  this,  on  the  9th  day  of  Jaly,  1755,  in  the  morning,  I 
beard  a  great  stir  in  the  fort  As  I  could  then  walk  with  a  staff  in  my 
hand,  I  went  out  of  the  door,  which  was  just  hy  the  wall  of  the  fort, 
and  stood  npon  the  wall,  and  viewed  the  Indians  in  a  huddle  before  the 
gate,  where  were  barrels  of  powder,  bullets,  flints,  &c.,  and  every  one 
taking  what  suited.  I  saw  the  Indians  also  march  off  in  rank  entire  ; 
likewise  the  French  Canadians,  and  some  regulars.  After  viewing  t^e 
Indians  and  French  in  different  positions,  I  computed  them  to  be  9b0at 
four  hundred,  and  wondered  that  they  attempted  to  go  out  against  Bnd- 
doek  with  so  small  a  party.  I  was  then  in  high  hopes  that  I  would 
soon  see  them  fly  before  the  British  troops,  and  that  General  Braddock 
woald  take  the  fort  and  rescue  me. 

I  remained  anxious  to  know  the  event  of  this  day ;  and,  in  the  after- 
noon, I  again  observed  a  great  noise  and  commotion  in  the  fort,  and 
thou^  at  that  time  I  could  not  understand  French,  yet  I  found  that  it 
was  the  voice  of  joy  and  triumph,  and  feared  that  they  had  received 
what  I  ealled  bad  news. 

I  had  obeerved  some  of  the  old  country  soldiers  speak  Dutch ;  as  I 
spoke  Dutch,  I  went  to  one  of  them,  and  askecl  him  what  was  the  news. 
He  told  me  that  a  runner  had  just  arrived,  who  said  that  Braddock 
would  eertainly  be  defeated ;  that  the  Indians  and  French  had  surround* 
ed  him,  and  were  eoncealed  behind  trees  and  in  gullies,  and  kept  a  con- 
stant Are  upon  the  English,  and  that  they  saw  the  English  falling  in 
heaps,  and  if  they  did  not  take  the  river,  which  was  the  only  gap,  and 
make  their  escape,  there  would  not  be  one  man  left  alive  before  sun- 
down. Some  time  after  this  I  heard  a  number  of  scalp  halloos,  and 
saw  a  company  of  Indians  and  French  coming  in.  I  observed  they 
had  a  great  many  bloody  scalps,  grenadiers'  caps,  British  canteens, 
bayonets,  &c.  with  them.  They  brought  the  news  that  Braddock  was 
defeated.  After  tliat  another  company  came  in,  which  appeared  to  be 
about  one  hundred,  and  chiefly  Indians,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  almost 
every  one  of  this  company  was  carrying  scalps ;  after  this  came  another 
company  with  a  number  of  wagon  horses,  and  also  a  great  many  scalps. 
Thoee  that  were  coming  in,  and  those  that  had  arrived,  kept  a  constant 
firing  of  small  arms,  and  also  the  great  guns  in  the  fort,  which  were 
aoeompanied  with  the  most  hideous  shouts  and  yells  from  all  quarters ; 
so  that  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  the  infernal  regions  had  broke  loose. 

About  sundown  I  beheld  a  small  party  coming  in  with  about  a  dozen 
prisoners,  stripped  naked,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and 
their  faees  and  part  of  their  bodies  blacked ;  these  prisoners  they  burn- 
ed to  death  on  the  bank  of  Alleghany  river,  opposite  to  the  fort.  I 
stood  on  the  fott  wall  until  I  beheld  them  begin  to  bum  one  of  these 
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men ;  they  had  him  tied  to  a  stake,  and  kept  touching  him  with  fire- 
brands, red-hot  irons,  &c.,  and  he  screamed  in  a  most  doleful  manner; 
the  Indians,  in  the  mean  time,  yelling  like  infernal  spirits. 

As  this  scene  appeared  too  shocking  for  me  to  behold,  I  retired  to  my 
lodgings  both  sore  and  sorry. 

When  I  came  into  my  lodgings  I  saw  Rnssers  Seren  Sermons, 
which  they  had  brought  from  the  field  of  battle,  which  a  Freoehmttt 
made  a  present  to  me.  From  the  best  information  I  could  receiTey  then 
were  only  seven  Indians  and  four  French  killed  in  this  battle,  an4  five 
hundred  British  lay  dead  in  the  field,  besides  what  were  killed  in  the 
river  on  their  retreat* 

The  morning  afVer  the  battle  I  saw  Braddock's  artillery  brought  into 
the  fort ;  the  same  day  I  also  saw  several  Indians  in  British  ofiicert* 
dress,  with  sash,  half-moon,  laced  hats,  &c.,  which  the  British  then 
wore.* 

Although  the  doings  of  1755,  recorded  above,  could  not  well 
be  looked  on  as  of  a  very  amicable  character,  war  was  not  declared 
by  either  France  or  England,  until  May  of  the  following  year; 
and  even  then  France  was  the  last  to  proclaim  the  conte^  which 
she  had  been  so  long  carrying  on,  though  more  than  three  hundred 
of  her  merchant  vessels  had  been  taken  by  British  privateers.  Tie 
causes  of  this  proceeding  are  not  very  clear  to  us.  France  thought, 
beyond  doubt,  that  Greorge  would  fear  to  declare  war,  because 
Hanover  was  so  exposed  to  attack ;  but  why  the  British  move- 
ments, upon  the  sea  particularly,  did  not  lead  to  the  declaratioii 
on  the  part  of  France  is  not  easily  to  be  guessed.  Early  in  1766, 
however,  both  kingdoms  formed  alliances  in  Europe ;  France  with 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Sweden ;  England  with  the  Great  Frederic 
And  then  commenced  forthwith  the  Seven  Years'  War,  wherein 
most  of  Europe,  North  America,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies 
partook  and  sufiered. 

Into  the  details  of  that  war  we  cannot  enter;  not  even  into 
those  of  the  contest  in  North  America.  In  Virginia  many  things 
worthy  of  notice  took  place,  but  most  of  them  took  place  east  of 
the  mountains — among  western  events  we  find  only  the  following: 
— ^Immediately  after  Braddock's  defeat,  the  Indians  began  to  push 
their  excursions  across  the  mountains,  so  that  in  April  1756, 
Washington  writes  from  Winchester;  "The  Blue  Ridge  is  now 
our  firontier,  no  men  being  left  in  this  county  (Frederick)  except  a 
few  who  keep  close  with  a  number  of  women  and  childr^  in 

*  Coload  Smith's  Captifitj,  in  Dnke'i  Indian  CaptiTitiet,  p.  183. 
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forts."  Under  these,  or  similar  circumstances,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  send  an  expedition  against  the  Indian  towns  upon  the 
Ohio;  Major  Lewis,  in  January  1756,  was  appointed  to  command 
the  troops  to  be  used  in  the  proposed  irruption,  and  the  point 
aimed  at  was  apparently  the  upper  Shawanese  town,*  situated  on 
the  Ohio  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa.t 
The  attempt  proved  a  failure,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the 
swollen  state  of  the  streams,  and  the  treachery  of  the  guides,  and 
Major  Lewb  and  his  party  suffered  greatly.j:  Of  this  expedition, 
however,  we  have  no  details  unless  it  be,  as  we  suspect,  the  same 
with  the  "  Sandy  Creek  voyage"  described  by  Withers,  in  his 
Border  warfare,  as  occurring  in  1757,  during  which  year  Wash- 
ington's letters  make  no  reference  to  any  thing  of  the  kind. 
Withers  moreover  says,  the  return  of  the  party  was  owing  to 
orders  from  Governor  Fauquier;  but  Dinwiddle  did  not  leave 
imtil  January,  1758.;  ||  and  the  French  town  of  Galliopolis,  which, 
the  Border  Warfare  sa3rs,  was  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
Viiginians  did  not  exist  till  nearly  forty  years  later.  If  there  were 
two  expeditions,  in  both  the  troops  underwent  the  same  kind  of 
suffering;  in  botfi  were  forced  to  kill  and  eat  their  horses;  and  in 
both  were  unsuccessful. 

Upon  a  larger  scale  it  was  proposed  during  1756,  to  attack 
Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  Fort  Du  Quesne,  but  neither  was 
attacked;  for  Montcalm  took  the  forts  at  Oswego,  which  he 
destroyed  to  quiet  the  jealousy  of  the  Iroquois,  within  whose 
territory  they  were  built,  and  this  stroke  seemed  to  paralyze  all 
arms.  One  bold  blow  was  made  by  Armstrong  at  Kittaning,  on 
the  Alleghany,  in  September,§  and  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  time  were  made  safe ;  but  otherwise  the  year  in  America  wore 
out  with  little  result. 

During  the  next  year,  1757,  nothing  took  place,  but  the  capture 
of  Fort  William  Henry,  by  Montcalm,  and  the  massacre  of  its 

*  The  lower  Sbawaneie  town  was  jast  below  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.    See  Croghan'i 
Joaraal— Butler's  Kentucky,  second  edition,  462. 
t  8perks>  Washington,  ii.  527. 
%  Spoke'  Washington,  u.  135, 135, 136. 

I  Sparka'  Washington,  ii.  270.  Had  the  return  been  owing  to  the  Governor's  orders, 
would  Lieutenant  M'Nutt,  as  Withers  states,  have  presented  his  journal  blaming  Lewis 
for  returning,  to  the  very  Governor  whose  commands  he  obeyed  7    Border  War&re,  65. 

%  Holmes*  AnnaUt  vol.  u.  p.  73.— Burk's  Virginia^  vol.  ui.  p.  221.— Day's  Historical 
CoUectiona  of  Pennsylvania,  96.  Holmes,  (referring  to  New  York  Historical  Collectiont, 
iii.  399,)  says  the  Ohio  Indians  had  already  killed  one  thousand  persona  on  the  frontier : 
Annetrong  did  not,  however,  deatroy  more  than  forty  ftvagei. 
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garrison  by  his  Indians ;  a  scene  of  which  the  readers  of  Cooper's 
Last  of  the  Mohicans  need  scarce  be  reminded.  This,  and  the 
near  destruction  of  the  British  fleet  by  a  gale  off  LfOuisburg,  were 
the  leading  events  of  this  dark  season ;  and  no  wonder  that  fear 
and  despair  sank  deep  uito  the  hearts  of  the  colonists.  Nor  was 
it  in  America  alone,  that  Britain  suffered  during  that  summer.  On 
the  continent  Frederic  was  borne  down ;  in  the  Mediterranean  the 
navy  of  England  had  been  defeated,  and  all  was  dark  in  the  east; 
and,  to  add  to  the  weight  of  these  misfortunes,  many  of  them 
came  upon  Pitt,  the  popular  minister.* 

But  the  year  1758  opened  under  a  new  star.  On  sea  and  land, 
in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America,  Britain  regained  what  had  been 
lost.  The  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  all  gave  way  before 
the  great  Captain  of  Prussia,  and  Pitt  sent  his  own  strong,  and 
hopeful,  and  energetic  spirit  into  his  subalterns.  In  North  Anaerica 
Louisburg  yielded  to  Boscawen;  Fort  Frontenac  was  taken  by 
Bradstreet;  and  Du  Quesne  was  abandoned  upon  tfie  approach  of 
Forbes  through  Pennsylvania.  From  that  time,  the  post  at  flie 
Fork  of  the  Ohio  was  Fort  Pitt. 

In  this  last  capture,  as  more  particularly  connected  with  the 
West,  we  are  now  chiefly  interested.  The  details  of  the  gatfae^ 
ing  and  the  march  may  be  seen  in  the  letters  of  Washington, 
who,  in  opposition  to  Colonel  Bouquet,  was  in  favor  of  crossing 
the  mountains  by  Braddock's  road,  whereas.  Bouquet  wished  to 
cut  a  new  one  through  Pennsylvania.  In  this  division.  Bouquet 
was  listened  to  by  the  General ;  and  late  in  the  season  a  nev 
route  was  imdertaken,  by  which  such  delays  and  troubles  were 
produced,  that  the  whole  expedition  came  near  proving  a  failure. 
Braddock's  road  had,  in  early  times,  been  selected  by  the  most 
experienced  Indians  and  frontier  men  as  the  most  &vorable 
whereby  to  cross  the  mountains,  being  nearly  the  route  by  which 
the  national  road  has  been  since  carried  over  them.  In  17&3,  it 
was  opened  by  the  Ohio  Company.  It  was  afterward  improved 
by  the  Provincial  troops  under  Washington,  and  was  fini^ed  by 
Braddock's  engineers ;  f  and  this  route  was  now  to  be  given  vp^ 
and  a  wholly  new  one  opened,  probably,  as  Washingtmi  sug- 
gested, through  Pennsylvania  influence,  that  her  frontiers  might 
fliereby  be  protected,  and  a  way  opened  for  her  traders.    Tie 

*  He  returned  to  office,  June  29th,  1757. 
t  Sparki*  Wuhingtoni  toL  ii.  p.  903. 
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hardships  and  dangers  of  the  march  from  Raystown  to  Fort  Du 
Quesne,  where  the  British  van  arrived  upon  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber, may  be  seen  slightly  pictured  by  the  letters  of  Washington 
and  the  second  journal  of  Post,*  and  may  be  more  vividly  con- 
ceived by  those  who  have  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  upper 
Joniata^t 

But,  turning  from  this  march,  let  us  look  at  the  position  of 
things  in  the  West,  during  the  autumn  of  1758.  We  have  said, 
that  in  the  outset  the  French  did  their  utmost  to  alienate  the  Six 
Nations  and  Delawares  from  their  old  connexion  with  the  British ; 
and  so  politic  were  their  movements,  so  accurate  their  knowledge 
of  Indian  character,  that  they  fully  succeeded.  The  English,  as 
we  have  seen,  had  made  some  foolish  and  iniquitous  attempts  to 
get  a  claim  to  the  western  lands,  and  by  rum  and  bumbo  had  even 
obtmned  grants  of  those  lands ;  but  when  the  rum  had  evaporated, 
the  wild  men  saw  how  they  had  been  deceived,  and  listened  not 
unwillingly  to  the  French  professions  of  friendship,  backed  as  they 
were  by  presents  and  politeness,  and  accompanied  by  no  attempts 
to  buy  or  wheedle  land  from  them.f  Early,  therefore,  many  of 
the  old  allies  of  England  joined  her  enemies ;  and  the  treaties  of 
Albany,  Johnson  Hall,  and  £aston||  did  little  or  nothing  towards 
stopping  the  desolation  of  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Viiginia.  The  Quakers  always  believed,  that  this  state  of 
enmity  between  the  Delawares  and  themselves,  or  their  rulers, 

*  Prood's  PennfylTania,  vol.  ii.  Appendix. 

t  While  apon  this  march  General  Forbes  was  so  sick  that  he  was  carried  in  a  cloie 
litter,  and  to  this  the  officers  went  to  receive  their  orders.  An  anecdote  was  afterwards 
tokl  of  some  inimical  Indian  chiefs,  who  came  to  the  army  on  an  embassy,  and  who, 
obsenring  that  from  this  close  litter  came  all  commands,  asked  the  reason.  The  British 
ofieers,  thinking  the  savages  would  despise  their  General,  if  told  he  was  sick,  were  at 
fiiat  pazaled  what  answer  to  make ;  but  in  a  moment  one  of  them  spoke  out,  and  said, 
that  in  that  litter  was  their  General,  who  was  so  fierce  and  strong  that  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  bind  himself,  hand  and  foot,  and  lie  still  until  he  came  to  the  enemy's  country,  lest  he 
iboald  do  the  ambassadors,  or  even  his  own  men,  a  mischief.  The  red  men  gave  their 
■sua]  gnint,  and  placed  some  miles  of  forest  between  themselves  and  this  fierce  chieftain 
as  soon  as  possible.  General  Forbes  died  in  Philadelphia  a  few  weeks  after  the  capture 
of  Fort  Da  Quesne. 
^  See  Post's  Joumah ;  Pownall's  Memoir, on  Service  in  North  America, 
I  Many  treaties  were  made  between  1753  and  1758,  which  amounted  to  little  or 
nothing.  See  j\Ia$sachu*etl9  Historical  Collect  ions,  vol.  vii.  p.  97. — Sparks'  Franklin, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  436,  450,  471. — Proud's  Pennsylvania,  vol.  ii.  app. ;  Friendly  Associa- 
tion's Address,  and  Post's  Journals.  There  were  two  Easton  treaties ;  one  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Delawares,  in  1756,  the  other  with  all  the  Indians  in  1758. — See  also  in 
Prood*s  Pennsylvania,  vol.  ii.  p.  331,  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  quarrel  with  the 
Indians,  and  extracts  from  treaties,  8tc. 
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might  be  prevented  by  a  little  firiendly  conuntmion ;  but  the 
persuasions  of  the  French|  the  renegade  English  traders,  and  otfaeri 
who  had  gone  to  the  West,  were  grestt  obstacles  to  any  fiieiidlj 
conversation  on  the  one  side,  and  the  common  feeling  among  the 
whites  was  an  equal  difficulty  on  the  other.  In  the  autumn  of 
1756,  a  treaty  was  held  at  Easton  with  the  Pennsylvania  Dela- 
wares,*  and  peace  agreed  to.  But  this  did  not  bind  the  Ohio 
Indians  even  of  the  same  nation,  much  less  the  Shawanese  and 
Mingoes ;  and  though  die  Sachem  of  the  Pennsylvania  savages, 
Teedyuscung,  promised  to  call  to  his  western  relatives  with  a  load 
voice,  they  did  not,  or  would  not  hear  him ;  the  tomahawk  and 
brand  still  shone  among  die  rocky  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  mte- 
rior.  Nor  can  any  heart  but  pity  the  red  men.  They  knew  not 
whom^to  believe,  nor  where  to  look  for  a  true  friend.  The  French 
said  they  came  to  defend  them  from  the  English ;  the  English  ssid 
they  came  to  defend  them  from  the  French;  and  between  the  two 
powers  they  were  wasting  away,  and  their  homes  disappearing 
before  them.  ^^  The  kings  of  France  and  England,"  gaid  Teed- 
yuscung, ^^  have  settled  this  land  so  as  to  coop  us  up  as  if  m  a 
pen.  This  very  ground  that  is  under  me  was  my  land  and  inheri- 
tance,  and  is  taken  from  me  by  frtiud."  Such  being  the  fecfing  of 
the  natives,  and  success  being  of  late  nearly  balanced  between  tiie 
two  European  powers,  no  wonder  that  they  hung  doubting,  and 
knew  not  which  way  to  turn.  The  French  wished  the  Easteni 
Delawares  to  move  west,  so  as  to  bring  them  within  their  influ- 
ence ;t  and  the  British  tried  to  persuade  them  to  prevail  on  dieir 
western  brethren  to  leave  their  new  allies  and  be  at  peace. 

In  1758,  the  condition  of  affairs  being  as  stated,  and  Forbes' 
army  on  the  eve  of  starting  for  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and  the  French 
being  also  disheartened  by  the  British  success  elsewhere,  and  tiieir 
force  at  Du  Quesne  weak, — it  was  determined  to  make  an  ^ort 
to  draw  the  western  Indians  over,  and  thereby  still  further  to 
weaken  the  force  that  would  oppose  General  Forbes.  It  was  no 
easy  matter,  however,  to  find  a  true  and  trustworthy  man,  whose 
courage,  skill,  ability,  knowledge,  and  physical  power,  would  fit 
him  for  such  a  mission.  He  was  to  pass  through  a  wilderness 
filled  with  doubtful  friends,  into  a  country  filled  with  open  ene- 
mies. The  whole  French  interest  would  be  against  him,  and  die 
Indians  of  the  Ohio  were  little  to  be  trusted.     Every  stream  <m  hi« 

*  8parki>  FranJdin,  vol.  vii.  p.  125. 
i  Heckowelder'i  Narrative  p.  63. 
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'W^y  had  been  djed  with  blood,  every  hill-side  had  rang  with  &e 
death-yen,  and  grown  red  in  the  light  of  burning  huts.     The  man 
who  was  at  last  i;hosen  was  a  Moravian,  who  had  lived  among 
the  savages  seventeen  years,  and  married  among  them ;  his  name 
Qiristiaii  Frederic  Post.     Of  his  journey,  suJBTerings,  and  doings, 
we  have  his  own  journal,  though  Heckewelder  tells  us,  that  those 
parts  which  redound  most  to  his  own  credit,  he  omitted  when 
printing  it.     He  left  Philadelphia  upon  the  15th  of  July,  1758; 
and,  against  the  protestations  of  Teedjruscung,  who  said  he  would 
surely  lose  his  life,  proceeded  up  the  Susquehannah, — passing 
^* many  phuitatioBS  deserted  and  laid  waste.'*    Upon  the  7th  of 
August,  he  came  1x>  the  Alleghany,  opposite  French  Creek,  and 
was  forced  to  pass  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  garrison  of  Fort 
Venango,  but  was  not  molested.     From  Venango  he  went  to 
"  Kuskushkee,''  which  was  on  or  near  Big  Beaver  Creek.     This 
place,  he  says,  contained  ninety  houses  and  two  himdred  able 
warriors.    At  this  place  Post  had  much  talk  with  the  chiefs,  who 
seemed  weO  disposed,  but  somewhat  afraid  of  the  French.     The 
great  conference,  however,  it  was  determined  should  be  held 
opposite  Fort  Du  Quesne,  where  there  were  Indians  of  eight 
nations.    Tlie  messenger  was  at  first  unwilling  to  go  thither,  fear- 
ing the  FVench  would  seize  him;  but  the  savages  said,  ^'they 
would  carry  him  in  their  bosom,  he  need  fear  nothing,"  and  they 
well  redeemed  this  promise.     On  the  24th  of  August,  Post,  with 
his  Indian  fiiends,  reached  the  point  opposite  the  Fort ;  and  there 
immediately  followed  a  series  of  speeches,  explanations  and  agree- 
ments, for  which  we  must  refer  to  his  Journal.     At  first  he  was 
was  received  rather  hardly  by  an  old  and  deaf  Onondago,  who 
claimed  the  land  whereon  they  stood  as  belonging  to  the  Six 
Nations ;  but  a  Delaware  rebuked  him  in  no  very  polite  terms. 
**That  man  speaks  not  as  a  man,"  he  said;  ^'he  endeavors  to 
frighten  us  by  sajang  this  ground  is  his ;  he  dreams ;  he  and  his 
&ther  (the  French)  have  certainly  drunk  too  much  liquor ;  they 
arc  drunk ;  pray  let  them  go  to  sleep  till  they  are  sober.     You  do 
not  know  what  your  own  nation  does  at  home,  how  much  they 
have  to  say  to  the  English.     You  are  quite  rotten.     You  stink. 
You  do  nothing  but  smoke  your  pipe  here.     Go  to  sleep  with  your 
fkdier,  and  when  you  are  sober  we  will  speak  to  you." 

It  was  clear  that  the  Delawares,  and  indeed  all  the  western 
Indians,  were  wavering  in  their  affection  for  the  French;  and, 
though  some  opposition  was  made  to  a  union  with  the  colonists, 
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the  general  feeling,  produced  by  the  prospect  of  a  quick  approach 
by  Forbes'  army,  and  by  the  truth  and  kindness  of  Post  himself^ 
was  in  favor  of  England.  The  Indians,  however,  complained 
bitterly  of  the  disposition  which  the  whites  showed  in  claiming 
and  seizing  their  lands.  "  Why  did  you  not  fight  your  battles  at 
home,  or  on  the  sea,  instead  of  coming  into  our  country  to  fight 
them  ?"  they  asked,  again  and  again  ;  and  were  mournful  when 
they  thought  of  the  future.  "  Your  heart  is  good,"  they  said  to 
Post,  "  you  speak  sincerely :  but  we  know  there  is  always  a  great 
number  who  wish  to  get  rich ;  they  have  enough ;  look !  we  do  not 
want  to  be  rich,  and  take  away  what  others  have."  "  The  white 
people  think  we  have  no  brains  in  our  heads ;  that  they  are  big, 
and  we  a  little  handful ;  but  remember,  when  you  hunt  fior  a  rattle- 
snake you  cannot  find  it,  and  perhaps  it  will  bite  you  before  you 
see  it."  When  the  war  of  Pontiac  came,  this  saying  might  have 
been  justly  remembered. 

At  length,  having  concluded  a  pretty  definite  peace,  Post 
turned  toward  Philadelphia,  setting  out  upon  the  9th  of  Septem- 
ber; and,  after  the  greatest  sufferings  and  perils  fi-om  French 
scouts  and  Indians,  reached  the  settlements  uninjured. 

While  Post  was  engaged  upon  his  dangerous  mission,  the  van 
of  Forbes'  army  was  pressing  slowly  forward  under  the  heats  of 
August  fi-om  Raystown,  (Bedford,)*  toward  Loyalhanna,  hewing 
their  way  as  they  went.  Early  in  September,  the  General  reached 
Raystown,  whither  he  also  ordered  Washington,  who  had  till  then 
been  kept  inactive  among  his  sick  troops  at  Fort  Cumberland. 
Meantime  two  officers  of  the  first  Virginia  regiment  had  gone  sep- 
arately, each  with  his  party,  to  reconnoitre  Fort  Du  Quesne,  and 
had  brought  accounts  of  its  condition  up  to  the  13th  of  Augustf 
It  being  deemed  desirable,  however,  to  have  fuller  statements  than 
they  were  able  to  give,  a  party  of  eight  hundred  men  under  Major 
Grant,  with  whom  went  Major  Andrew  Lewis  of  Virginia,  was 
pushed  forward  to  gain  the  desired  information.  Grant  appears  to 
have  exceeded  his  orders,  which  were  merely  to  obtain  all  the 
knowledge  relative  to  the  French  which  he  could ;  and  after 
having  unwisely  divided  his  force,  with  equal  want  of  sagacity 
brought  on  an  engagement ;  having  before  him,  perhaps,  the  vain 
hope  that  he  should  take  the  fort  he  was  sent  to  examine.  In  the 
skirmish  thus  needlessly  entered  into.  Grant's  troops  were  thrown 

*  Sparks'  Wadiiiigton,  ii.  312. 

t  See  map  in  Sparks*  Washingtoni  ii.j  also  plate  and  account  in  Am.  Pioneer,  ii.  147* 
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into  confusion  by  their  Indian  foes.  Lewis,  who  had  heen  left  two 
miles  behind,  hastening  forward  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  fire- 
arms, to  relieve  his  comrades,  was  unable  to  check  the  rout 
which  had  commenced,  and  together  with  his  commanding  officer 
was  taken  prisoner.  Indeed,  the  whole  detachment  would  have 
shared  their  fate,  had  not  Capt.  Bullitt,  with  his  fifty  Virginians, 
rescued  them.  Ordering  his  men  to  lower  their  arms,  this  able 
DflScer  waited  until  the  Indians,  who  thought  the  little  band  about 
to  yield,  were  full  in  view,  then  giving  the  word,  poured  upon  the 
enemy  a  deadly  fire,  which  was  instantly  followed  by  a  charge 
with  the  bayonet, — a  proceeding  so  unlooked  for  and  so  fatal  as 
to  lead  to  the  complete  rout  of  the  assailants.  This  conduct  of 
the  Virginians  was  much  admired,  and  Washington  received 
publicly  the  compliments  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  on  accoimt 
of  it.* 

October  had  now  arrived,  and  Washington  was  engaged  in 
opening  the  road  toward  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio.  On  the  5fli  of 
November,  he  was  still  at  Loyalhanna,  where  at  one  time  the 
General  thought  of  spending  the  winter;  on  the  15th,  he  was  on 
Chesnut  ridge,  advancing  from  four  to  eight  miles  a  day;  and  in 
ten  days  more  stood  where  Fort  Du  Quesne  had  been ;  the  French 
having  destroyed  it,  when  they  embarked  for  the  lower  posts  on 
the  Ohio  the  preceding  day. 

At  Easton,  meantime,  had  been  gathered  another  great  council, 
at  which  were  present  ^*1he  eight  United  Nations,  (the  Iroquois,) 
and  their  confederates;"  with  all  of  whom,  during  October,  peace 
was  concluded.  The  particulars  of  this  treaty  are  given  in  the 
American  pioneer  i.  244,  taken  from  the  Annual  Register  for  1759, 
p.  191 ;  and  from  a  note  in  Burk's  "  History  of  Virginia,"!  we 
Gnd  that  the  Iroquois  were  very  angry  at  the  prominence  of  Teed- 
jruscung.  With  the  messengers  to  the  West,  bearing  news  of  this 
treaty.  Post  was  sent  back,  within  five  weeks  after  his  return.  He 
followed  after  General  Forbes,  from  whom  he  received  messages 
to  the  various  tribes,  with  which  he  once  more  sought  their  chiefs ; 
and  was  again  very  instrumental  in  preventing  any  junction  of  the 
Indians  with  the  French.  Indeed,  but  for  Post's  mission,  there 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  gathered  a  strong  force  of 

*  Sparks'  Washington;  ii.  313 ;  note. — Butler's  Kentucky,  2d  edition,  Introdactioii, 
sliT.— Marahali'B  Life  of  Washington,  (Edition  1804,  Philadelphia,)  ii.  66.  This  defeat 
[>ccarred,  September  21.    Washington  commanded  all  the  Virginia  troops. 

i  Vol.  iii  p.  239. 
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western  savages  to  waylay  Forbes  and  defend  Fort  Du  Quesne; 
in  which  case,  so  adverse  was  the  season  and  the  way,  so  wearied 
the  men,  and  so  badly  managed  the  whole  business,  that  there 
would  have  been  great  danger  of  a  second  ^^Braddock's  field  ;'^ 
80  that  our  humble  Moravian  friend  played  no  unimportant  part  in 
securing  again  to  his  British  Majesty  the  key  to  western  America. 

With  the  fall  of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  all  direct  contest  between  the 
French  and  British  in  the  West  ceased.  From  that  time  Canada 
was  the  only  scene  of  operations,  though  garrisons  for  a  while 
remained  in  the  forts  on  French  Creek.  In  1759,  Ticonderoga^ 
Crown  Point,  Niagara,  and  at  length  Quebec  itself  yielded  to  the 
English ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  Sept^nber,  1760,  Montreal,  Detroit, 
mid  all  Canada  were  given  up  by  Vaudreuil,  the  French  governor. 

But  the  French  bad  not  been  the  only  dwellers  in  weitoa 
America ;  and,  when  they  were  gone,  the  colonists  still  sap<¥  before 
them  clouds  of  dark  and  jeiJous  warriors.  Indeed,  no  sooner 
were  the  Delawares  quiet  in  the  north,  than  the  Cherokees,  who 
had  been  assisting  Virginia  against  her  foes,  were  roused  to  war 
by  the  thoughtless  and  cruel  conduct  of  the  frontier  men,  who  shot 
several  of  that  tribe,  because  they  took  some  horses  which  thej 
foimd  running  at  large  in  the  woods.  The  ill-feeliag  bred  by  tUf 
act  was  eagerly  fostered  by  the  French  in  Louisiana ;  and,  while 
Amherst  and  Wolfe  were  pushing  the  war  into  Canada,  the  fron- 
tiers of  Geor^a,  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia,  were  writhing  under 
fhe  horrors  of  Indian  invasion.  This  Cherokee  war  continued 
through  1760,  and  into  1761,  but  was  terminated  in  the  summer 
of  the  last-named  year  by  Colonel  Grant.  We  should  be  ^ad^ 
did  it  come  within  our  province,  to  enter  somewhat  at  large  inti> 
the  events  of  it,  as  then  came  forward  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
diiefs  of  that  day,  the  Great  Warrior  and  the  Little  Caipentor 
(AttakullakuUa) ;  but  we  must  first  refer  our  readers  to  the  second 
volume  of  Thatcher^s  "  Indian  Biography.*' 

Along  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  northern  Virginia,  Ae 
old  plantations  had'been,  one  by  one,  reoccupied  irince  1768,  and 
settlers  were  slowly  pushing  further  into  the  Indian  country,  and 
traders  were  once  more  bearing  their  burdens  over  the  mountain^ 
and  finding  a  way  into  the  wigwams  of  the  natives,  who  rested, 
watching  silently,  but  narrowly,  the  course  of  their  English 
defenders  and  allies.  For  it  was,  professedly,  in  the  character 
of  defenders,  that  Braddock   and   Forbes  had  come   into  the 
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West  ;•  andy  while  every  British  finger  itched  for  the  lands  as  well  as 
the  furs  of  the  wild  men,  with  mistaken  hypocrisy  they  would  have 
persuaded  them  that  the  treasure  and  the  life  of  England  had  been 
given  to  preserve  her  old  allies,  the  Six  Nations,  and  their  depen- 
dents, the  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  from  French  aggression. 
But  the  savages  knew  whom  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  looked  at 
every  step  of  the  cultivator  with  jealousy  and  hate. 

In  1760,  the  Ohio  Company  once  more  prepared  to  pursue  their 
old  plan,  and  sent  to  ^gland  for  such  orders  and  instructions  to 
Que  Virginia  government  as  would  enable  them  to  do  so.f  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  that  year,  also,  General  Monkton,  by  a  treaty 
at  Fort  Pitt,  obtained  leave  to  build  posts  within  the  wild  lands, 
each  post  having  ground  enough  about  it  to  raise  com  and  vege- 
tables for  the  use  of  the  garrison,  j:  Nor,  if  we  can  credit  one 
writer,  were  the  settlements  of  the  Ohio  Company,  and  die  forts, 
the  only  inroads  upoA  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  savages ;  for  he 
says,  that  in  1757,  by  the  books  of  the  Secretary  of  Vir^nia, 
three  millions  of  acres  had  been  granted  west  of  the  moimtains. 
Indeed,  we  know  that  in  1758  she  tried  by  law  to  encourage  set- 
tlements in  the  West ;  and  the  report  of  John  Blair,  Clerk  of  the 
Virginia  Council,  in  1768  or  1769,  states,  that  most  of  the  grants 
beyond  die  mountains  were  made  before  August,  1754.  ||  At  any 
rate,  it  is  clear  that  the  Indians  early  began  to  murmur ;  for,  in 
1762,  Bouquet  issued  his  proclamation  from  Fort  Pitt,  saying  that 
the  treaty  of  Easton,  in  1758,  secured  to  the  red  men  all  lands 
west  of  the  mountains  as  hunting-grounds ;  wherefore  he  forbids 
all  settlements,  and  orders  the  arrest  of  the  traders  and  settlers 
who  were  spreading  discontent  and  fear  among  the  Ohio  Indians.^ 

But  if  the  Ohio  Indians  were  early  ill-disposed  to  the  English, 
much  more  was  this  the  case  among  those  lake  tribes,  who  had 
known  only  the  French,  and  were  strongly  attached  to  them; 
the  Ottaways,  Wyandots,  and  Chippeways.  The  first  visit  which 
they  received  from  the  British  was  after  the  surrender  of  Vaud- 
reuil,  when  Major  Robert  Rogers  was  sent  to  take  charge  of 

*  sparks'  Franklin,  vol.  iv.  p.  328. — Post's  Journals  show  how  full  of  jealousy  the 
Iiidiaie  were ;  see  there  also  Forbes'  letter,  sent  by  him. 

t  Sparks*    Washington^  vol.  ii.  p.  482  -^Plain  Fads,  p.  120,  where  a  letter  from  the 
Compmnj,  dated  September  9th,  1761,  is  given. 

I  Dmlftd  August  20th.    Plain  Facts,  pp.  55,  66. 

I  Contest  in  North  America,  by  an  Impartial  Hand,  p.  36.— Secret  Journals,  vol.  iii. 
p.  187.— Pfain  Facts.    Appendix. 

^  Plain  Facts,  p.  66. — See  Heckewelder's  Narrative,  p.  64. 
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Detroit*  He  left  Montreal  on  the  13th  of  September,  1760,  and, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  reached  Presqu'Ile,  where  Bouquet  then 
commanded.  Thence  he  went  slowly  up  Lake  Erie,  to  Detroit, 
which  place  he  summoned  to  yield  itself  on  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber. It  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  while  waiting  for  an  answer 
to  this  summons,  that  he  was  visited  by  the  great  Ottawa  chief- 
tain, Pontiac,  who  demanded  how  the  English  dared  enter  his 
country ;  to  which  the  answer  was  given,  that  they  came,  not  to 
take  the  country,  but  to  open  a  free  way  of  trade,  and  to  put  out 
the  French,  who  stopped  their  trade.  This  answer,  together  with 
other  moderate  and  kindly  words,  spoken  by  Rogers,  seemed  to 
lull  the  rising  fears  of  the  savages,  and  Pontiac  promised  him  his 
protection. 

Beleter,  meantime,  who  commanded  at  Detroit,  had  not  yielded; 
nay,  word  was  brought  to  Rogers  on  the  24th,  that  his  messenger 
had  been  confined,  and  a  flag-pole  erected,  with  a  wooden  head 
upon  it,  to  represent  Britain,  on  which  stood  a  crow  picking  the 
eyes  out, — as  emblematic  of  the  success  of  France.  In  a  few 
days,  however,  the  commander  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  lower 
posts,  and,  as  his  Indians  did  »ot  stand  by  him,  on  the  29th  he 
yielded.  Rogers  remained  at  Detroit  until  December  23d,  under 
the  personal  protection  of  Pontiac,  to  whose  presence  he  probably 
owed  his  safety.  From  Detroit  the  Major  went  to  the  Maumee, 
and  thence  across  the  present  State  of  Ohio  to  Fort  Pitt ;  aild  his 
Journal  of  this  overland  trip  is  the  first  we  have  of  such  an  one  in 
that  region.  His  route  was  nearly  that  given  by  Hutchins,t  in 
Bouquet's  "  Expedition,"  as  the  common  one  from  Sandusky  to 
the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  It  went  from  Fort  Sandusky,  where  San- 
dusky City  now  is,  crossed  the  Huron  river,  then  called  Bald 
Eagle  Creek,  to  '^  Mohickon  John's  Town,"  upon  what  we  know 
as  Mohicon  Creek,  the  northern  branch  of  White  Woman's  River, 
and  thence  crossed  to  Beaver's  Town,  a  Delaware  town  on  the 
west  side  of  the  **  Maskongam  Creek,"  opposite  "  a  fine  river" 
which,  from  Hiitchins'  map,  we  presume  was  Sandy  Creek.  At 
Beaver's  Town  were  one  hundred  and  eighty  warriors,  and  not 
less  than  three  thousand  acres  of-  cleared  land.  From  there  the 
track  went  up  Sandy  Creek  and  across  to  the  Big  Beaver,  and  up 

•  See  hie  Journal,  London,  1765.    AUo,  his   Concise  Account  of  North  Amerkt' 
London.    1766. 

t  Thomai  Hutchins,  afterwards  Geographer  of  the  United  States,  was,  in  1764, 
ant  engineer  on  Bouquet's  edition. 
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the  Ohio,  through  Logstown,  to  Fort  Pitt,  which  place  Rogers 
reached  January  23d,  1760,  precisely  one  month  having  passed 
while  he  was  upon  the  way. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  following  Rogers'  visit,  (1761,) 
Alexander  Henry,  an  English  trader,  went  to  Missillimacnac  for 
purposes  of  business,  and  he  found  everywhere  the  strongest  feel- 
ing against  the  English,  who  had  done  nothing  by  word  or  act  to 
conciliate  the  Indians.  Even  then  there  were  threats  of  reprisals 
and  war.  Having,  by  means  of  a  Canadian  dress,  managed  to 
reach  Missilimacanac  in  safety,  he  was  there  discovered,  and  was 
waited  on  by  an  Indian  chief,  who  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Thatcher, 
Pontiac  himself.  This  chief,  after  conveying  to  him  the  idea, 
fliat  their  French  father  would  soon  awake  and  utterly  destroy  his 
enemies,  continued : 

^^  EngHshman !  Although  you  have  conquered  the  French,  you 
have  not  yet  conquered  us!  We  are  not  your  slaves!  These 
lakes,  these  woods,  these  mountains,  were  left  to  us  by  our  ances- 
tors. Tbey  are  our  inheritance,  and  we  will  part  with  them  to 
none.  Your  nation  supposes  that  we,  like  the  white  people,  can- 
not live  without  bread,  and  pork,  and  beef.  But  you  ought  to 
know  that  He,  the  Great  Spirit  and  Master  of  Life,  has  provided 
food  for  us  upon  these  broad  lakes  and  in  these  mountains." 

He  then  spoke  of  the  fact  that  no  treaty  had  been  made  with 
them,  no  presents  sent  them,  and  while  he  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  allow  Henry  to  trade  unmolested,  and  to  regard  him  as  a 
brother,  he  declared,  that  with  his  king  the  red  men  were  still  at 
war.* 

Such  were  the  feelings  of  the  northwestern  savages  immediately 
after  the  English  took  possession  of  their  lands ;  and  these  feel- 
ings were  in  all  probability  fostered  and  increased  by  the  Cana- 
dians and  French.  Distrust  of  the  British  was  general ;  and,  as 
the  war  between  France  and  England  still  went  on  in  other  lands, 
there  was  hope  among  the  Canadians,  perhaps,  that  the  French 
power  might  be  restored  in  America.  However  this  may  have 
been,  it  is  clear  that  disaffection  spread  rapidly  in  the  West, 
though  of  the  details  of  the  years  from  1769  to  1763  we  know 
hardly  any  thing. 

Upon  the  10th  of  February,  1763,  the  treaty  of  Paris  was  con- 
cluded, and  peace  between  the  European  powers  restored.     Of 

*  Travels  of  Alexander  Henry  in  Canada,  from -1760  to  1776.    New  York,  1809w— 
rbatcber'a  Indian  Biography,  toI.  ii.  pp.  75,  et  $eq. 
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that  treaty  we  give  the  essential  provisions  bearing  upon  our 
subject. 

Art.  4  **  His  most  Christian  Majesty  renonnces  all  preteDsiou 
which  he  has  heretofore  formed,  or  might  fornif  to  Nova  Seotii  or 
Acadia  in  all  its  parts,  and  guarantees  the  whole  of  it,  and  with  all  iti 
dependencies,  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain :  moreoTer,  his  most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  cedes  and  guarantees  to  his  said  Britannic  Majesty,  in  fsl 
right,  Canada,  with  all  its  dependencies,  as  well  as  the  island  of  C»pi 
Breton,  and  all  the  other  islands  and  coasts  in  the  gulf  and  river  of  Si 
Lawrence ;  and,  in  general,  every  thing  that  dependa  on  the  said  coiui* 
tries,  lands,  islands,  and  coasts,  with  the  sovereignty,  property,  posses' 
sion,  and  all  rights  acquired  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  which  the  most 
Christian  King  and  the  crown  of  France  have  had,  tiU  now,  over  tbi 
said  countries,  islands,  lands,  places,  coasts,  and  thoir  inhabitants;  so 
that  the  most  Christian  King,  cedes  and  makes  over  the  whole  to  the 
said  King,  and  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  in  the  most  war 
pie  manner  and  form,  without  restriction,  and  without  any  liberty  ti 
depart  from  the  said  cession  and  guarantee  under  any  preleoee,  or  ti 
disturb  Great  Britain  in  the  possessions  above  mentioned. 

Art.  7.  **  In  order  to  eatablish  peace  on  solid  and  durable  foonda- 
tions,  and  to  remove  forever  all  subjects  of  dispute  with  regard  lo  the 
limits  of  the  British  and  French  territories  on  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca, it  is  agreed  that  for  the  future,  the  confines  between  the  dominioBi 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  those  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  in  dial 
part  of  the  world,  shall  be  fixed  irrevocably  by  a  line  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  river  IbenriUe,  ud 
from  thence  by  a  line  drawn  along  the  middle  of  this  river,  and  the  \tkm 
Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  to  the  sea  ;  and  for  this  puipoae,  the 
Christian  King  cedes,  in  full  right,  and  guarantees  to  his 
Majesty,  the  river  and  port  of  the  Mobile,  and  every  thing  which  hs 
possesses  or  ought  to  possess  on  the  left  side  of  the  river  Mbsissippii 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  of  the  island  ia 
which  it  is  situated,  which  shall  remain  to  France ;  it  being  well  Qnde^ 
stood  that  Ae  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi  shall  be  equaUy  free, 
as  well  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  as  to  those  of  France,  in  its 
whole  breadth  and  length  from  its  source  to  the  sea ;  and  expreasly,  that 
part  which  is  between  the  said  island  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  right 
bank  of  that  river,  as  well  as  the  passage  both  in  and  out  of  its  raoath. 
It  is  further  stipulated  that  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  either 
nation  shall  not  be  stopped,  visited,  or  subjected  to  the  payment  of  any 
duty  whatsoever." 

^It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  preliminary  articles,  which  so  Cur 
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as  relates  to  the  two  articles  here  inserted,  are  ▼erbatim  the  tame  with 
those  of  the  definitive  treaty,  were  signed  on  the  third  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1783,  on  which  same  dsy,  as  will  appear,  Franoe  ceded  Louisiana 
to  Spain.3* 
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And  now  once  more  men  began  to  think  seriously  of  the  West. 
Pamphlets  were  published  upon  the  advantages  of  settlements  on 
the  Ohio ;  Colonel  Mercer  was  chosen  to  represent  the  old  Com* 
panj  in  England,  and  tiy  to  have  their  affairs  made  straight,  for 
fliere  were  counter-claims  by  the  soldiers  who  had  enlisted,  in 
1754,  under  Dinwiddie's  proclamation ;  and  on  all  hands  there 
were  preparations  for  movement.  But,  even  at  that  moment, 
there  existed  through  the  whole  West  a  conspiracy  or  agreement 
among  the  Indians,  firom  Lake  Michigan  to  the  frontiers  of  North 
Carolina,  by  which  they  were  with  one  accord,  with  one  spirit,  to 
&11  upon  the  whole  line  of  British  posts  and  strike  every  white  man 
dead.  Chippeways,  Ottoways,  Wyandots,  Miamis,  Shawanese, 
Delawares,  and  Mingoes,  for  the  time,  laid  by  their  old  hostile 
feelings,  and  united  under  Pontiac  in  this  great  enterprise.  Hie 
▼oice  of  that  sagacious  and  noble  man  was  heard  in  the  dis- 
tant North,  crying,  "Why,  says  the  Great  Spirit,  do  you  suffer 
diese  dogs  in  red  clothing  to  enter  your  country  and  take  the  land 
I  have  given  you?  Drive  them  from  it!  Drive  them!  When 
you  are  in  distress,  I  wiD  help  you." 

That  voice  was  heard,  but  not  by  the  whites.  The  unsuspecting 
traders  journeyed  from  village  to  village ;  the  soldiers  in  the  forts 
shnink  from  the  sun  of  the  early  summer,  and  dozed  away  the 
day;  the  frontier  settler,  singing  in  fancied  security,  sowed  his 
crop,  or,  watching  the  sunset  through  the  girdled  trees,  mused 
upon  one  more  peaceful  harvest,  and  told  his  children  of  the  hor<^ 

*  8e«  Land  Lawi^  p.  8X 
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rors  of  the  ten  years'  war,  now, — thank  God !  over.  From  the 
AUeghanies  to  the  Mississippi  the  trees  had  leaved,  and  all  wm 
calm  life  and  joy.  But  through  that  great  country,  even  then, 
bands  of  sullen  red  men  were  journeying  from  the  central  valleys 
to  the  lakes  and  the  Eastern  hills.  Bands  of  Chippeways  gathered 
about  Missilimacanac.  Ottaways  filled  the  woods  near  Detroit 
The  Maumee  post,  Presqu'Ile,  Niagara,  Pitt,  Ligonier,  and  eveij 
English  fort  was  hemmed  in  by  mingled  tribes,  who  felt  that  the 
great  battle  drew  nigh  which  was  to  determine  their  fiate  and  the 
possession  of  their  noble  lands. f  At  last  the  day  came.  The 
traders  everywhere  were  seized,  their  goods  taken  from  them,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  of  them  put  to  death.  Nine  British  forts 
yielded  instantly,  and  the  savages  drank,  '^  scooped  up  in  the  hol- 
low of  joined  hands,"  the  blood  of  many  a  Briton.  The  border 
streams  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  ran  red  again.  **  We  hear," 
says  a  letter  for  Fort  Pitt,  "  of  scalping  every  hour."  In  Western 
Virginia,  more  than  twenty  thousand  people  were  driven  from 
their  homes.  Mackinac  was  taken  by  a  stratagem,  which  Heniy 
thus  describes : 

The  next  day,  being  the  fourth  of  June,  was  the  king's  birth-day. 
The  morning  was  sultry.  A  Chippeway  came  to  tell  me  that  his  natioi 
was  going  to  play  at  haggatiway^  with  the  Sacs  or  Saakies,  another 
Indian  nation,  for  a  high  wager.  He  invited  me  to  witness  the  sport, 
adding  that  the  commandant  was  to  be  there,  and  would  bet  on  the  tide  a( 
the  Chippeways.  In  consequence  of  this  informaiion,  I  went  to  the  coib- 
mandant,  and  expostulated  with  him  a  little,  representing  that  thelodiam 
might  possibly  have  some  sinister  end  in  view ;  but  the  commandtfit 
only  smiled  at  my  suspicions. 

Baggatiway^  called  by  the  Canadians  le  jeu  de  la  crosae^  is  plajed 
with  a  bat  and  ball.  The  bat  is  about  four  feet  in  length,  carved,  and 
terminating  in  a  sort  of  racket.  Two  posts  are  planted  in  the  groimd, 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  as  a  mile  or  more,  Eaek 
party  has  its  post,  and  the  game  consists  in  throwing  the  ball  op  to  thf 
post  of  the  adversary.  The  ball  at  the  beginning  is  plaeed  in  the 
middle  of  the  course,  and  each  party  endeavors  as  well  to  throw  the 
ball  out  of  the  direction  of  its  own  post,  as  into  that  of  the  adversary'!* 

I  did  not  go  myself  to  see  the  match  which  was  now  to  be  played 
without  the  foit,  because,  there  being  a  canoe  prepared  to  depart,  oa 
the  following  day,  for  Montreal,  1  employed  myself  in  writing  letten 
to  my  friends ;  and  even  when  a  fellow-Urader,  Mr.  Tracy  happened  to 

t  See  Heary'f  iVarrattoe.— Thatcber'f  Indian  Biography,  toI.  ii.  p.  83. 
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call  upon  me*  faying  that  another  canoe  had  jast  arri?ed  from  Detroit* 
aod  propoeiof  that  I  should  go  with  him  to  the  heach,  to  inquire  the 
news,  it  so  happened  that  I  still  remained,  to  finish  my  letters ;  pro- 
mising  to  follow  Mr.  Tracy  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Tracy 
had  not  gone  more  than  twenty  paces  from  the  door,  when  I  heard  an 
Indian  war-cry,  and  a  noise  of  general  confusion. 

Going  instantly  to  my  window,  I  saw  a  crowd  of  Indians,  within  the 
fort,  furiously  cutting  down  and  scalping  every  Englishman  they  found. 
In  particular,  I  witnessed  the  fate  of  Lieutenant  Jemette.      •    •     •    • 

The  game  of  baggatiway,  as  from  the  description  above  will  have 
been  perceived,  is  necessarily  attended  with  much  violence  and  noise* 
In  the  ardor  of  contest,  the  hall,  as  has  been  suggested,  if  it  cannot 
be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it 
can  be  diverted  from  that  designed  by  the  adversary.  At  such  a  mo- 
ment, therefore,  nothing  could  be  less  liable  to  excite  premature  alarm, 
than  that  the  ball  should  be  tossed  over  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  nor  that, 
having  fallen  there,  it  should  be  followed  on  the  instant  by  all  engaged 
in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  parly  as  the  other,  all  eager,  all  struggling, 
all  shouting,  all  in  the  unrestrained  pursuit  of  a  rude  athletic  exercise* 
Nothing  could  be  less  fitted  to  excite  premature  alarm  ;  nothing,  there- 
fore, could  be  more  happily  devised,  under  the  circumstances,  than  a 
stratagem  like  this ;  and  this  was,  in  fact,  the  strategem  which  the  In- 
dians had  employed,  by  which  they  had  obtamed  possession  of  the 
fort,  and  by  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  slaughter  and  subdue  its 
garrison,  and  such  of  its  other  inhabitants  os  they  pleased.  To  be  still 
more  certain  of  success,  they  had  prevailed  upon  as  many  as  they 
could,  by  A  pretext  the  least  liable  to  suspicion,  to  come  voluntary 
without  the  pickets;  and  particularly  the  commandant  and  garrison 
themselves.* 

At  Detroit,  where  Pontiac  commanded,  treachery  prevented  suc- 
cess; and  here  also  we  give  the  account  of  a  cotemporary  writer  :t 

**  As  every  appearance  of  war  was  at  an  end,  and  the  Indians  seemed 
to  be  on  a  friendly  fooling,  Pontiac  approached  Detroit  without  exciting 
any  suspicions  in  the  breast  of  the  governor,  or  the  inhabitants.  He 
encamped  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  and  let  the  commandant  know  that 
he  was  come  to  trade  ;  and  being  desirous  of  brightening  the  chain  of 
peace  between  the  English  and  his  nation,  desired  that  he  and  his 
chiefs  might  be  admitted  to  hold  a  council  with.  him.     The  governor, 

«  8m  Dnke's  Captivities,  289,  292. 

t  Captain  Canrer,  who  was  in  Uie  north-west  from  1766  to  1768.  In  1767  he  aajf 
Detroit  contained  more  than  one  hundred  houses,  and  that  the  river  bank  was  settled  Ibr 
twenty  miles,  although  poorly  cultivated ;  the  people  were  engaged  in  the  Indian  trade. 
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still  nnsuspicioust  and  not  in  the  least  doubting  the  sineeritj  of  the 
Indians,  granted  their  general's  request,  and  fixed  on  the  next  fliomiog 
for  their  reception. 

**  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  an  Indian  woman  who  had  heei 
appointed  by  Major  Gladwyn  to  make  a  pair  of  Indian  shoes,  cot  oft 
curious  elkskin,  brought  them  hon^e.  The  major  was  so  pleased  witk 
them,  that,  intending  these  as  a  present  for  a  friend,  he  oidered  her  to 
take  the  remainder  back,  snd  make  it  into  others  for  himself.  He  ihm 
directed  his  servant  to  pay  her  for  those  she  had  done,  and  dismiswd 
her.  The  woman  went  to  the  door  that  led  to  the  street,  hot  no  tat- 
ther ;  she  there  loitered  about  as  if  she  had  not  finished  the  business  os 
which  she  came.  A  servant  at  length  observed  her,  and  asked  her  why 
she  staid  there  ?     She  gave  him,  however,  no  amiwer. 

"  Some  short  time  after,  the  governor  himself  saw  her,  and  inquired 
of  his  servant  what  occasioned  her  stay.  Not  being  able  to  get  a  sstii* 
factory  answer,  he  ordered  the  woman  to  be  called  in.  When  die 
came  into  his  presence,  he  desired  to  know  what  was  the  reason  ef  her 
loitering  about,  and  not  hastening  home  before  the  gates  wetB  shvt,  ihil 
she  might  complete  in  due  time  the  work  he  had  given  her  to  do.  She 
told  him,  aAer  much  hesitation,  that  as  he  had  always  behaved  with 
great  goodness  towards  her,  she  was  unwilling  to  take  away  the  remain- 
der of  the  skin,  because  he  put  so  great  a  vaiue  upon  it ;  and  jei  had 
not  been  able  to  prevail  upon  herself  to  tell  him  so.  He  then  laiAed 
her  why  she  was  more  reluctant  to  do  so  now  than  she  had  been  wbsa 
she  made  the  former  pair.  With  increased  reluctance  she  answered, 
that  she  should  never  be  able  to  bring  them  back. 

"  His  curiosity  was  now  excited,  he  insisted  on  her  disdostng  the 
secret  that  seemed  to  be  struggling  in  her  boson  for  utterance.  At  lait, 
on  receiving  a  promise  that  the  intelligence  she  was  about  to  give  hia 
should  not  turn  to  her  prejudice;  and  that  if  it  appeared  to  be  beneficiali 
she  should  be  rewarded  for  it,  she  informed  him,  that  at  the  council  to 
be  held  with  the  Indians  the  following  day,  Pontiac  and  his  chieis 
intended  to  murder  him ;  and,  after  having  massacred  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants,  to  plunder  the  town.  That  for  this  purpose,  all  the  ehiefii 
who  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  council  room  had  cut  their  guns  short, 
so  that  they  could  conceal  them  under  their  blankets ;  with  which,  on  a 
signal  given  by  their  general,  on  delivering  the  belt,  they  were  all  to 
rise  up,  and  instantly  to  fire  on  him  and  his  attendants.  Haviif 
efiected  this,  they  were  immediately  to  rush  into  the  town,  where  Ihsf 
would,  find  themselves  supported  by  a  great  number  of  their  warriois, 
that  were  to  come  into  it  during  the  sitting  of  the  council  under  the 
pretence  of  trading,  but  privately  armed  in  the  same  manner.  Hariai 
gained  from  the  woman  every  necessary  particular  relative  to  the  ploti 
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and  also  the  means  by  which  she  acquired  a  knowledge  of  them,  he 
dismissed  her  with  injunctions  of  secrecy,  and  a  promise  of  fulfilling  on 
his  part  with  punctuality  the  engagements  he  had  entered  into. 

*«The  intelligence  the  gOTernor  had  just  received  gave  him  great 
nneasioess;  and  he  immediately  consulted  the  officer  who  was  next 
him  in  command  on  the  subject.  But  (his  gentleman,  considering  the 
information  as  a  story  invented  for  some  artful  purpose,  advised  him  to 
pay  no  attention  to  it.  This  conclusion*  however,  had  happily,  no 
weight  with  him.  He  thought  it  prudent  to  conclude  it  to  be  true,  till 
be  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  so  ;  and  therefore,  without  revealing 
his  suspicions  to  any  other  person,  he  took  every  needful  precaution  that 
the  time  would  admit  of.  He  walked  around  the  fort  for  the  whole 
night,  and  saw  himself,  that  every  sentinel  was  upon  duty,  and  every 
weapon  of  defence  in  proper  order. 

**  As  he  traversed  the  ramparts  that  lay  nearest  to  the  Indian  camp, 
he  heard  them  in  high  festivity,  and  little  imagining  that  their  plot  was 
discovered,  prohably  pleasing  themselves  with  the  anticipation  of  their 
success*  As  soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  he  ordered  all  the  garriaon 
onder  arms,  and  then  imparting  his  apprehensions  to  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  gave  them  such  directions  as  he  thought  necessary.  At 
the  same  ume  he  sent  round  to  all  the  traders,  to  inform  them,  that  as 
it  was  expected  a  great  number  of  Indians  would  enter  the  town  that 
day,  who  might  be  inclined  to  plunder,  he  desired  they  would  have 
their  arms  ready,  and  repel  any  attempt  of  that  kind. 

*'  About  ten  o^clock,  Pontiac  and  his  chiefs  arrived,  and  were  con- 
ducted to  the  council  chamber,  where  the  governor  and  his  principal 
officers,  each  with  pistols  in  his  belt,  awaited  his  arrival.  As  the  Indi- 
ans passed  on,  they  could  not  help  observing  that  a  greater  number  of 
troops  than  usual  were  drawn  up  on  the  parade,  or  marching  about. 
No  sooner  were  they  entered  and  seated  on  the  skins  prepared  for 
them,  than  Pontiac  asked  the  governor,  on  what  occasion  his  young 
men,  meaning  the  soldiers,  were  thus  drawn  up  and  parading  the 
streets  ?  He  received  for  answer  that  it  was  only  intended  to  keep 
them  perfect  in  their  exercise. 

*«  The  Indian  chief  warrior  now  began  his  speech,  which  contained 
the  strongest  professions  of  friendship  and  good  will  towards  the  Eng- 
lish :  and  when  he  came  to  the  delivery  of  the  belt  of  wampum,  the 
particular  mode  of  which,  according  to  the  woman's  information,  was 
to  be  the  signal  for  the  chiefs  to  fire,  the  governor  and  all  his  attendants 
drew  their  swords  half  way  out  of  their  scabbards  ;  and  the  soldiers  at 
the  same  time  made  a  clattering  with  their  arms  before  the  door,  which 
had  been  purposely  left  open.  Pontiac,  though  one  of  the  bravest 
men,  immediately  turned  pale  and  trembled ;  and  instead  of  giving  the 
helt  in  the  manner  proposed,  delivered  it  according  to  the  usual  way 
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His  chiefs  who  ha<]  impatiently  expected  the  signal,  looked  at  each 
other  with  astonishment,  but  continued  quiet  waiting  the  resolL 

'*  The  governor,  in  his  turn,  made  a  speech,  but  instead  of  thaokiog 
the  great  warrior  for  the  piofessions  of  friendship  he  had  jatt  Uttered, 
he  accused  him  of  being  a  traitor.  He  told  him  that  the  Eoglieh,  whe 
knew  every  thing,  were  convinced  of  his  treachery  and  ▼illaiDoiii 
designs ;  and  as  a  proof  that  they  were  acquainted  with  his  moat  secret 
thoughts  and  intentions,  he  stepped  towards  an  Indian  chief  that  sit 
nearest  to  him,  and  drawing  aside  the  blanket,  discovered  the  ahorieeed 
fiielock.  This  entirely  disconcerted  the  Indians,  and  frustrated  their 
design. 

*'  He  then  continued  to  tell  them,  that  as  he  had  given  his  word  at 
the  time  they  had  desired  an  audience,  that  their  persons  should  be 
safe,  he  would  hold  his  promise  inviolable,  though  they  so  little 
deserved  it.  However,  he  desired  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  waj 
out  of  the  fort,  lest  his  young  men,  on  being  acquainted  with  their 
treacherous  purposes,  should  cut  every  one  of  them  to  pieces. 

"  Pon  tiac  endeavored  to  contradict  the  accusationy  and  to  make  ex- 
cuses for  his  suspicious  conduct ;  but  the  governor,  satisfied  of  the 
falsity  of  his  protestations,  would  not  listen  to  him.  The  Isdians 
immediately  left  the  fort ;  but  instead  of  being  sensible  of  the  govenor's 
generous  behavior,  they  threw  off  the  mask,  and  the  next  day  made  a 
regular  attack  upon  it." 

Thus  foiled,  Pontiac  laid  formal  siege  to  the  fortress,  and  for 
many  months  that  siege  was  continued  in  a  manner,  and  with  a 
perseverance,  unexampled  among  the  Indians.  Even  a  regular 
commissariat  department  was  organized,  and  bills  of  credit  drawn 
out  upon  bark,  were  issued,  and  what  is  rarer,  punctually  paid. 
It  was  the  9th  of  May,*  when  Detroit  was  first  attacked,  and  apoa 
the  3d  of  the  following  December  it  was  still  in  danger.  As  hte 
as  March  of  the  next  year,  the  inhabitants  were  "  sleeping  in  thrir 
clothes,  expecting  an  alarm  every  night."t 

Fort  Pitt  was  besieged  also,  and  the  garrison  reduced  to  sad 
straits  from  want  of  food.  This  being  known  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, a  quantity  of  provision  was  collected,  and  Colonel  Boquet 

*  This  date  leemB  certain.  See  Thatcher's  Lives  of  the  Indians,  iL  93  to  101^— 
That  of  the  attack  on  Mackinac  is  yet  more  certain :  but  how  could  the  people  at  Madd- 
nac  remain  ignorant  of  Pontiac's  movements  from  May  9th  to  June  4th  7  A  cobmw 
canoe  voyage,  with  all  its  stoppages,  did  not  take  more  than  fourteen  days.  8«e  Scliool* 
craft's  Travels  of  1820,  (Albany  1821,)  p.  73  to  110.  Presqu'Ile  also  was  aot  attacksl 
tiU  June  4th,  and  yet  no  suspicions  seem  to  have  existed. — (Mr.  Harvey,  of  Erie,  qsotti 
in  Day's  Historical  CoUeetians  of  Pennsylvania,  314.) 

+  See  Henry's  iVarraftoe'^— Thatcher's  Indian  Biography,  toI.  ii.  p.  83. 
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was  appointed  to  convey  it  to  the  head  of  the  Ohio,  having  as- 
signed him  for  the  service  the  poor  remains  of  two  regiments, 
which  had  but  lately  returned  from  the  war  in  .Cuba.  He  set  out 
toward  the  middle  of  July,  and  upon  the  25th  reached  Bedford. 
From  that  post,  he  went  forward  by  Forbes's  road,  passed  Fort 
ligonier,  and  upon  the  5th  of  August  was  near  Bushy  Run,  one 
■  of  the  branches  of  Turtle  Creek,  which  falls  into  the  Monongahela 
ten  miles  above  Fort  Pitt.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  Indians, 
who,  hearing  of  his  approach,  had  gathered  their  forces  to  defeat 
him,  and  during  two  days  the  contest  continued.  On  the  6th, 
the  Indians,  having  the  worst  of  the  battle,  retreated ;  and  Bouquet, 
with  his  three  hundred  and  forty  horses,  loaded  with  flour,  reached 
and  relieved  the  post  at  the  Fork.* 

It  was  now  nearly  autumn,  and  the  confederated  tribes  had 
failed  to  take  the  three  most  important  fortresses  in  the  West, 
Detroit,  Pitt,  and  Niagara.  Many  of  them  became  disheartened ; 
others  wished  to  return  home  for  the  winter ;  others  had  satisfied 
their  longings  for  revenge.  United  merely  by  the  hope  of  striking 
and  immediate  success,  they  fell  from  one  another  when  that  suc- 
cess did  not  come;  jealousies  and  old  enmities  revived;  the 
league  was  broken;  and  Pontiac  was  left  alone  or  with  few 
followers. 

In  October,  also,  a  step  was  taken  by  the  British  government, 
in  part,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  fears  and  suspicions  of  the 
red  men,  which  did  much,  probably,  toward  destroying  their  alli- 
ance; a  proclamation  was  issued  containing  the  following  para- 
graphs and  prohibitions : 

And  whereas,  it  is  just  and  reasonable,  and  essential  to  our  interest 
and  the  secority  of  our  colonies,  that  the  several  nations  or  tribes  of 
Indians  with  whom  we  are  connected,  and  who  live  under  our  protec- 
tion, should  not  be  molested  or  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  such  parts 
of  oar  dominions  and  territories  as,  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  pur- 
chased by  us,  are  reserved  to  them,  or  any  of  them,  as  their  hunting 
grounds;  we  do,  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy  council,  declare 
it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure,  that  no  Governor  or  Commander- 
in-chief,  in  any  of  our  colonies  of  Quebec,  East  Florida,  or  West 
Florida,  do  presume,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  grant  warrants  of 
survey,  or  pass  any  patents  for  lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
respective  governments,  as  described  in  their  commissions ;  as,  also  that 

•  Holmes'  Annalt,  vol.  ii.  p.  121.— -Sparke'   Wa$h\ngtonf  toI.  U.  Map,  at  p.  88.— 
Daj^a  Hi»torkul  CaOttiwnM  of  Pennsylvania,  681. 
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no  GoTernor  or  Commander-in-chief  of  our  other  colonies  or  pUntatiMit 
in  America,  do  presume  for  the  present,  and  uniil  our  farther  pleasure 
be  known,  to  grant  warrants  of  survey,  or  pass  patents  for  any  lands 
beyond  the  heads  or  sources  of  any  of  the  rivers  which  fall  ioto  the 
Atlantic  ocean  from  the  west  or  northwest ;  or  upon  any  lands  whatever, 
which,  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchased  by  us,  as  aforesaid,  are 
reserved  to  the  said  Indians  or  any  of  them. 

And  we  do  further  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleasure,  for  the 
present,  as  aforesaid,  to  reserye  under  our  sovereignty,  protection,  and 
dominion,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Indians,  all  the  land  and  territories  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  our  said  three  new  Governments,  or  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  territory  granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company; 
as  also  all  the  lands  and  territories  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  sonrces 
of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea  from  the  west  and  northwest  as 
aforesaid ;  and  we  do  hereby  strictly  forbid,  on  pain  of  our  displeasare, 
all  our  loving  subjects  from  making  any  purchases  or  settlements  what- 
ever, or  taking  possession  of  any  of  the  lands  above  reserved,  without 
our  special  leave  and  license  for  that  purpose  first  obtained. 

And  we  do  further  strictly  enjoin  and  require  all  persona  whatever, 
who  have  either  wilfully  or  inadvertently  seated  themselves  upon  any 
lands  within  the  countries  above  described,  or  upon  any  other  lands, 
which,  not  having  been  ceded  to,  or  purchased  by  us,  are  etiU  reserved 
to  the  said  Indians  as  aforesaid,  forthwith  to  remove  themselves  from 
such  settlements. 

And  whereas  great  frauds  and  abuses  have  been  committed  in  the  pa^ 
chasing  lands  from  the  Indians,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  onr  interests, 
and  to  the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  said  Indians ;  in  order,  therefore, 
to  prevent  such  irregularities  for  the  future,  and  to  the  end  that  die 
Indians  may  be  convinced  of  our  justice  and  determined  resolatioa  to 
remove  all  reasonable  cause  of  discontent,  we  do,  with  the  advice  of  our 
privy  council,  strictly  enjoin  and  require  that  no  private  person  do  pre- 
sume to  make  any  purchase  from  the  said  Indians,  of  any  lands  reserved 
to  the  said  Indians,  within  those  parts  of  our  colonies  where  we  have 
thought  proper  to  allow  settlement ;  but  that,  if  at  any  time,  any  of  the 
aaid  Indians  should  be  inclined  to  dispose  of  the  said  lands,  Uie  same 
shall  be  purchased  only  for  us,  in  our  name,  at  some  public  meeting  or 
assembly  of  the  said  Indians,  to  be  held  for  that  purpose,  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  Commander-in-chief  of  our  colony,  respectively,  within  which 
they  shall  lie :  and  in  case  they  shall  lie  within  the  limits  of  any  pro- 
prietaries, conformable  to  such  directions  and  instructions  as  we  or  they 
ahall  think  proper  to  give  for  that  purpose :  and  we  do,  by  the  advice 
of  our  privy  council,  declare  and  enjoin,  that  the  trade  with  the  said 
Indians  shall  be  free  and  open  to  all  our  subjects  whatever:  ProvUMf 
That  every  person  who  may  incline  to  trade  with  the  said  Indians,  de 
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take  oat  a  a  license,  for  carrying  on  such  trade,  from  the  Governor  or 
Commander-in-chief  of  any  of  our  colonies,  respectively,  where  such 
persoa  shall  xeside ;  and  also  give  security  to  observe  such  regulations 
as  we  shall,  at  any  time,  think  fit,  by  ourselves  or  commissaries,  to  be 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  to  direct  and  appoint,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
aaid  trade;  and  we  do  hereby  authorize,  enjoin,  and  require  the  Gov- 
emors  and  Commanders-in-chief  of  all  our  colonies,  respectively,  as 
well  those  under  our  immediate  government  as  those  under  the  gov- 
ernment and  direction  of  proprietaries,  to  grant  such  licenses  without 
fee  or  reward,  taking  especial  care  to  insert  therein  a  condition  that  such 
license  shall  be  void,  and  the  security  forfeited,  in  case  the  person  to 
whom  the  same  is  granted  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  observe  such  regu- 
lations as  we  shall  think  proper  to  prescribe  as  aforesaid.* 

To  asast  the  effect  of  this  proclamation,  it  was  determined  to 
make  two  movements  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1764;  General 
Bradstreet  b«ng  ordered  into  the  country  upon  Lake  Erie,  and 
Beuqaet  into  that  upon  the  Ohio.  The  former  moved  to  Niagara 
earlj  in  the  summer,  and  there  in  June,  accompanied  by  Sir 
William  Johnson,  held  a  grand  council  with  twenty  or  more  tribes, 
all  of  whom  sued  for  peace ;  and,  upon  the  8th  of  August,  reached 
Detroit,  where,  about  the  21st  of  that  month,  a  definite  treaty  was 
made  with  the  Indians.  Among  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  were 
the  following :  f 

1.  All  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  were  to  be 
given  up. 

2.  All  claims  to  the  Posts  and  Forts  of  the  English  in  the 
West  were  to  be  abandoned ;  and  leave  given  to  erect  such  other 
forts  as  might  be  needed  to  protect  the  traders,  &c.  Around  each 
fort  as  much  land  was  ceded  as  a  "Cannon-shot"  would  fly 
oven 

3.  If  any  Indian  killed  an  Englishman  he  was  to  be  tried  by 
English  law,  the  Jury  one-half  Indians. 

4.  Six  hostages  were  given  by  the  Indians  for  the  true  fulfil- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty 4 

^JeeLuid  Laws,  p.  86. 

f  ABnnal  Register,  1764— ^State  Paperg,  181.) 

%  Hcnrj'i  Narrative  (New  York  edition,  1809,)  pp.  185,  186. — Henry  was  with  Brad- 
stxvet. — ^The  Annual  Register  of  1764,  (State  Papers,  p.  181,)  says  the  treaty  was  made 
«t  Preeqo'ile,  (Erie.)  Mr.  Harvey,  of  Erie,  (quoted  by  Day  in  Historical  Collections  of 
Pennsylvania,  314,  says  the  same.  Others  have  named  the  Maumee,  where  a  truce  was 
agreed  to,  August  6th.  (See  Henry.)  There  may  hare  been  two  treaties^  one  at  Detroit 
with  the  Ottawas,  Itc.,  and  one  at  Erie  with  the  Ohio  Indians. 
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Bouquet,  meanwhile,  collected  troops  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  in  the 
autumn  marched  across  from  Big  Beaver  to  the  upper  Muskingum, 
and  thence  to  the  point  where  the  White  Woman's  river  comes 
into  the  main  stream.  There,  upon  the  9th  of  November,  he 
Concluded  a  peace  with  the  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  and 
received  from  them  two  hundred  and  six  prisoners,  eighty-one 
men  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  women  and  children.  He 
also  received,  from  the  Shawanese,  hostages  for  the  delivery  of 
some  captives,  who  could  not  be  brought  to  the  Muskingum  at 
that  time.  These  hostages  escaped,  but  the  savages  ivere  of  good 
faith)  and  upon  the  9th  of  May^  1765>  the  remaining  whites  were 
given  up  to  George  Croghan,  the  deputy  of  Sir  William  Jdinson, 
at  Fort  Pitt.*  Many  anecdotes  are  related  in  the  account  of  the 
delivery  of  the  captives  to  Bouquet,  going  to  show  that  strong 
attachments  had  been  formed  between  them  and  their  captors ;  and 
West's  pencil  has  illustrated  the  scene  of  their  delivery.  But  we 
have  little  faith  in  the  representations  of  either  writer  or  painter,  f 

Pontiac,  the  leading  spirit  in  the  past  struggle,  finding  his 
attempts  to  save  his  coimtry  and  his  race  at  that  time  hopeless, 
left  his  tribe  and  went  into  the  West,  and  for  some  years  after  was 
living  among  the  Illinois,  and  in  St.  Louis,  attempting,  but  in 
vain,  to  bring  about  a  new  union  and  new  war.  He  was  in  the 
end  killed  by  a  Kaskaskia  Indian.  So  far  as  we  can  form  a  judg- 
ment of  this  chieftain,  he  was,  in  point  of  talent,  nobleness  of 
spirit,  honor,  and  devotion,  the  superior  of  any  red  man  of  whom 
we  have  an  account.  His  plan  of  extermination  was  most  mas- 
terly; his  execution  of  it  equal  to  its  conception.  But  for  the 
treacheiy  of  one  of  his  followers,  he  would  have  taken  Detroit 
early  in  May.  His  whole  force  might  then  have  been  directed  in 
one  mass,  first  «pon  Niagara,  and  then  upon  Pitt,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility both  posts  would  have  fallen.^:  Even  disappointed  as  he 
was  at  Detroit,  had  the  Six  Nations,  with  their  dependent  allies, 

*  See  however,  American  Archives,  fourth  series,  i.  1015,  where  the  good  frhfa  of  flie 
Shawanese  is  disputed. 

t  '<  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Expedition  against  the  Ohio  Indians  in  the  ywur  17M, 
under  the  coinmand  of  Henry  Bouquet,  Esquire,  &c.  Published  from  Authenlie  Doat- 
ments,  bj  a  Lover  of  his  Country.  London,  1766.  This  volume  was  first  printed  in 
Philadelphia. 

4  Thatcher's  Indian  Biography,  vol.  ii.  Oar  knowledge  of  Pontiac  and  hia  war  it 
Terj  limited.  We  hope  something  more  may  come  to  light  yet  Nicollet  in  his  Bepart, 
(p  81,)  gives  some  particulars  from  one  who  knew  Pontiac.  His  death  was  revenged  bj 
the  Northern  nations,  who  nearly  exterminated  the  Ulinois* 
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the  Delawares  and  Shawanese,  been  true  to  him,  the  British  mi^t 
have  been  long  kept  beyond  the  mountains;  but  the  Iroquois, — 
close  upon  the  colonies,  old  allies  of  England,  very  greatly  under 
the  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson  and  disposed,  as  they 
ever  proved  themselves,  to  claim  and  sell,  but  not  to  defend 
fte  West, — were  for  peace  after  the  Klng^s  proclamation.  In- 
deed, the  Mohawks  and  leading  tribes  were  from  the  first  with  the 
British ;  so  that,  after  the  success  of  Bradstreet  and  Bouquet,  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  concluding  a  treaty  with  all  the  Western 
Indians;  and  late  in  April,  1765,  Sir  William  Johnson,  at  the 
German  Flats,  held  a  conference  with  the  various  nations,  and 
settled  a  definite  peace.*  At  this  meeting  two  propositions  were 
made ;  the  one  to  fix  some  boundary  line,  west  of  which  the  Euro- 
peans should  not  go ;  and  the  savages  named,  as  this  line,  the 
Ohio  or  Alleghany  and  Susquehannah ;  but  no  definite  agreement 
was  made,  Johnson  not  being  empowered  to  act.  The  other  pro- 
posal was,  that  the  Indians  should  grant  to  the  traders,  who  had 
sufifered  in  1763,  a  tract  of  land  in  compensation  for  the  injuries 
then  done  them,  and  to  this  the  red  men  agreed.f 

With  the  returning  deputies  of  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares, 
George  Croghan,  Sir  William  Johnson's  sub-commissioner,  went 
to  the  west  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  more  distant  tribes,  and 
securing,  so  far  as  it  could  be  done,  the  alliance  of  the  French 
who  were  scattered  through  the  western  valleys,  and  who  were 
stirring  up  the  savages  to  warfare,  as  it  was  believed.  The  Jour- 
nal of  his  voyage  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Butier's 
''History  of  Kentucky"  (second  edition,)  together  with  the  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  Indians  in  the  west ;  a  very  curious  table, 
though,  of  course  vague  and  inaccurate.  From  his  Journal  we 
present  some  passages  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the  western 
French  settlements,  and  the  feelings  of  the  western  Indians  at  tiiat 
time.  On  the  15th  of  May,  Croghan  left  Pittsburgh :  on  the  6th 
of  June  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash,  and  on  the  8th  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  Indians  from  the  upper  Wabash. 
Upon  the  15th  he  reached  Vincennes,  or  St.  Vincent,  or  Post 
Vincent. 

On  ray  ai  rival  there,  I  found  a  village  of  about  eighty  or  ninety 
French  families  settled  on  the  east  aide  of  this  river,  being  one  of  the 

*  Plain  Facte,  p.  60. 

t  Ihid- — Batler*8  History  tf  Kentucky,  second  edition,  p.  479,  et  $eq. 
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finest  situatioDs  thai  can  be  found.  The  country  is  level  and  elear,  and 
the  soil  very  rich,  producing  wheat  and  tobacco.  I  tliink  the  latter 
preferable  to  that  of  Maryland  or  Virginia.  The  French  inkabitanii 
hereabouts,  are  an  idle,  lazy  people,  a  parcel  of  renegadoes  froM 
Canada,  and  are  much  worse  than  the  Indians.  They  took  a  secret 
pleasuie  at  our  misfortunes,  and  the  moment  we  arrived,  they  came  to 
the  Indians,  exchanging  trifles  for  their  valuable  plunder.  As  the  sava* 
ges  took  from  me  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  ib  specie^ 
the  French  traders  extorted  ten  half  Johannes  from  them  for  one  poimd 
of  vermilion.  Here  is  likewise  an  Indian  village  of  the  Pyankeshaws, 
who  were  much  displeased  with  the  party  that  took  me,  telliag  then 
that  **  our  and  your  chiefs  are  gone  to  make  peace,  and  you  have  begoii 
a  war,  for  which  our  women  and  children  will  have  reaaoa  te  ery*** 
From  this  post  the  Indians  permitted  me  to  write  to  the  commmdert  at 
Port  Chartres/  but  would  not  sufier  me  to  write  to  any  body  else.  (lUa 
I  apprehend  was  a  precaution  of  the  French,  lest  their  villany  ahooU 
be  perceived  too  soon,)  although  the  Indians  had  given  ne  permiaaion 
to  write  to  Sir  William  Johnson  and  Fort  Pitt  on  our  march,  beAne  we 
arrived  at  this  place.  But  immediately  after  our  arrival  they  had  a 
private  council  with  the  French,  in  which  the  Indians  urged,  (as  they 
aAerwards  informed  me,)  that  as  the  French  had  engaged  them  in  se 
had  an  affair,  which  was  likely  to  bring  a  war  on  their  nation,  they  now 
expected  a  proof  of  their  promise  and  assistance.  They  delivered  the 
French  a  scalp  and  part  of  the  plunder,  and  wanted  to  deliver  some 
presents  to  the  Pyankeshaws,  but  they  refused  to  accept  of  any,  akid 
declared  they  would  not  be  concerned  in  the  affair.  This  last  inforaa- 
tion  I  got  from  the  Pyankeshaws,  as  I  had  been  well  aequahited  wilk 
them  several  years  before  this  time. 

Post  Vincent  is  a  place  of  great  consequence  for  trade,  being  a  fine 
hooting  country  all  along  the  Ouabache,  and  too  far  for  the  Indiaes, 
which  reside  hereabouts,  to  go  either  to  the  Illinois,  or  elsewhere^  la 
fetch  their  necessaries.     •     •     •     * 

June  23d.  Early  in  the  morning  we  set  out  through  a  fine  meadow, 
then  some  clear  woods ;  in  the  aAernoon  came  into  a  yery  large  bottoni 
on  the  Ouabache,  within  six  miles  of  Ouicatanon;  here  I  met  several 
chiefs  of  the  Kicapoos  and  Musquattimes,  who  spoke  to  their  young 
men  who  had  taken  us,  and  reprimanded  them  severely  for  what  they 
had  done  to  me,  after  which  they  returned  with  us  to  their  village,  and 
delivered  us  all  to  their  chiefs. 

The  distance  from  Post  Vincent  to  Ouicatanon  is  two  hundred  and 
ten  miles.  This  place  is  situated  on  the  Ouabache.  About  foorteea 
French  families  are  living  in  the  fort,  which  stands  on  the  north  side  of 

*  Illinois^  netr  Kaakitkia. 
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tbe  river.  The  Kieapoos  and  Musquattimes  whose  warriors  had  taken 
usy  lj?e  nigh  the  fort,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  where  they  hare 
two  viUages ;  and  the  Onicatanons  have  a  village  on  the  souUi  side  of 
tbe  river.  At  oar  arrival  at  this  post,  several  of  the  Wawcottonans, 
(or  Onicalonans)  with  whom  I  had  been  formeriy  acquainted,  eame  to 
visit  mOv  and  seemed  gready  ccmcemed  at  what  had  happened.  They 
went  immedialely  to  the  Kieapoos  and  Masqaattimes,  and  charged  them 
to  take  the  greatest  care  of  us,  till  their  chiefs  sboald  arrive  from  tbe 
lUinoie,  where  they  were  gone  to  meet  me  some  time  ago,  and  who 
were  entirely  ignorant  of  this  affair,  and  said  the  French  had  spirited 
np  this  party  to  go  and  strike  ns« 

The  French  have  a  great  influence  over  these  Indians,  and  never  fail 
in  telling  them  many  lies  to  the  prejudice  of  his  majesty's  interest,  by 
making  ibe  English  nation  odious  and  hateful  to  them.  I  had  tbe 
greatest  difficulties  in  removing  these  prejudices.  As  these  Indians  are 
a  weak,  foolish,  and  credulous  people,  they  are  easily  imposed  on  by  a 
designing  people,  who  have  led  them  hitherto  as  they  ^eased.  Tbe 
French  lold  them  that  as  tbe  southern  Indians  had  for  two  years  past 
made  war  on  tbem,  it  mast  have  been  at  tbe  instigation  of  the  English, 
who  are  a  bad  people.  However  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
remove  their  prejudice,  and  in  a  great  measure,  their  suspicions  against 
the  E^glisb*  Tbe  eonntry  hereabouts  is  exceedingly  pleasant,  being 
open  and  dear  for  many  miles ;  tbe  soil  very  rich  and  well  watered ; 
all  plants  have  a  quick  vegetation,  and  the  climate  very  temperate 
through  the  winter.  This  post  has  always  been  a  very  considerable 
trading  place.  The  great  plenty  of  furs  taken  in  this  country,  induced 
the  French  to  establish  this  post,  which  was  the  first  on  the  Ouabache, 
and  by  a  very  advantageous  trade  they  have  been  richly  recompensed 
for  their  labor.     •    •     »     » 

August  Ist  The  Twightwee  village  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  a 
river,  called  St.  Joseph.  This  river,  where  it  falls  into  the  Miame* 
river,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  place,  is  one  hundred  yards 
wide,  on  the  east  side  of  which  stands  a  stockade  fort,  somewhat 
ruinous. 

The  Indian  village  consists  of  about  forty  or  fifty  cabins,  besides  nine 
or  ten  French  houses,  a  runaway  colony  from  Detroit,  during  the  late 
Indian  war ;  they  were  concerned  in  it,  and  being  afraid  of  punishment, 
came  to  this  post,  where  ever  since  they  have  spirited  up  the  Indians 
against  the  English.  All  the  French  residing  here  are  a  lazy,  indolent 
people,  fond  of  breeding  mischief,  and  spiriting  up  the  Indi^ins  against 
the  English,  and  should  by  no  means  be  suffered  to  remain  here.  The 
country  is  pleasant,  the  soil  rich  and  well  watered.     After  several  con- 

*  Bliami  of  the  Lake,  or  Maumee. 
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conferences  with  these  Indians,  and  their  delivering  me  op  all  the 
English  prisoners  they  had,  — — 

On  the  6th  of  August  we  set  out  for  Detroit,  down  the  Miames  riTer 
in  a  canoe. 

August  17th.  In  the  morning  we  arrived  at  the  fort,*  which  is  a 
l&rge  stockade,  inclosing  about  eighty  houses,  it  stands  close  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river,  on  a  high  bank,  commands  a  very  pleasant  prof- 
pect  for  nine  miles  above,  and  nine  miles  below  the  fort ;  the  coantfj 
18  thick  settled  with  French,  their  plantations  are  generally  laid  cot 
about  three  or  four  acres  in  breadth  on  the  river,  and  eighty  acres  in 
depth ;  the  soil  is  good,  producing  plenty  of  grain.  All  the  people 
here  are  generally  poor  wretches,  and  consist  of  three  or  four  bandied 
French  families,  a  lazy,  idle  people,  depending  chiefly  on  the  aavagei 
for  their  subsistence ;  though  the  land,  with  little  labor,  prodooea  plenty 
of  grain,  they  scarcely  raise  as  much  as  will  supply  their  wants,  in 
imitation  of  the  Indians,  whose  manners  and  customs  they  have  entirely 
adopted,  and  cannot  subsist  without  them.  The  men,  women,  and 
children  speak  the  Indian  tongue  perfectly  well.  In  the  last  Indian  war 
the  most  part  of  the  French  were  coacemed  in  it,  (although  the  whole 
settlement  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  Britanic  Majesty)  they 
have,  therefore,  great  reason  to  be  thankful  to  the  English  clemency  in 
not  bringing  them  to  deserved  punishment.  Before  the  late  Indian  war 
there  resided  three  nations  of  Indians  at  this  place :  the  Potawatimes, 
whose  village  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  about  one  mile  below 
the  fort;  the  Ottawas,  on  the  east  side,  about  three  miles  above  the  fort; 
and  the  Wyandotts,  whose  village  lies  on  the  east  side,  aboat  two  miles 
below  the  fort.  The  former  two  nations  have  removed  to  a  considerable 
distance,  and  the  latter  still  remain  where  they  were,  and  are  remarkdile 
for  their  good  sense  and  hospitality.  They  have  a  particular  attach- 
ment to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  French,  by  their  prieats,  hav- 
ing taken  uncommon  pains  to  instmct  them.t 

So  stood  matters  in  the  West  during  this  year,  1765.  AH 
beyond  the  Alleghanies,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  forts,  was  t 
wilderness  until  the  Wabash  was  reached,  where  dwelt  a  few 
French,  with  some  fellow  countrymen,  not  far  from  them  upon  the 
Illinois  and  Kaskaskia.  The  Indians,  a  few  years  since  undis- 
puted owners  of  the  prairies  and  broad  vales,  now  held  them  by 
sufferance,  having  been  twice  conquered  by  the  arms  of  England. 
They,  of  course,  felt  both  hatred  and  fear;  and,  while  they 
despaired  of  holding  their  lands,  and  looked  forward  to  unknowa 

•  Detroit. 

t  Butler's  History  of  Kentucky,  from  p.  465,  to  470. 
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eTils,  Ae  deepest  and  most  abiding  spirit  of  revenge  was  roused 
within  them.  They  had  seen  the  British  coming  to  take  their 
faonting-grounds  upon  the  strength  of  a  treaty  they  knew  not  of. 
They  had  been  forced  to  admit  British  troops  into  their  countiy; 
and,  though  now  nominally  protected  from  settlers,  that  promised 
protection  wouM  be  but  an  incentive  to  passion,  in  case  it  was  not 
in  good  &ith  extended  to  them. 

And  it  was  not  in  good  fisuth  extended  to  them  by  either  indi- 
viduals or  governments.  During  the  year  that  succeeded  the 
treaty  of  Gennan  Flats,  settlers  crossed  the  mountains  and  took 
possession  of  lands  in  western  Vii^nia,  and  along  the  Mononga- 
hela.  The  Indians,  having  received  no  pay  for  these  lands,  mur- 
mured, and  once  more  a  border  war  was  feared.  General  Gage, 
commander  of  the  King's  forces,  was  applied  to,  probably  through 
Sir  William  Johnson,  and  issued  his  orders  for  the  removal  of  the 
settlers;  but  they  defied  his  commands  and  his  power,  and  re- 
mained where  they  were.*  And  not  only  were  frontier  men  thus 
passing  the  line  tacitly  agreed  on,  but  Sir  William  himself  was 
even  then  meditating  a  step  which  would  have  produced,  had  it 
been  taken,  a  general  Indian  war  again.  This  was  the  purchase 
and  settlement  of  an  immense  tract  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  where 
an  indq>endent  colony  was  to  be  formed.  How  early  this  plan 
was  conceived  we  do  not  learn,  but,  from  Pranklin's  letters,  we 
find  that  it  was  in  contemplation  in  the  spring  of  1766.f  At  this 
time  Franklin  was  in  London,  and  was  written  to  by  his  son. 
Governor  Franklin,  of  New  Jersey,  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
colony.  The  plan  seems  to  have  been,  to  buy  of  the  Six  Nations 
the  lands  south  of  the  Ohio,  a  purchase  which  it  was  not  doubted 
Sir  William  might  make,  and  then  to  procure  from  the  King  a 
grant  of  as  much  territory  as  the  Company,  which  it  was  intended 
to  form,  would  require.  Governor  Franklin,  accordingly,  for- 
warded to  his  father  an  application  for  a  grant,  together  with  a 
letter  from  Sir  William,  recommending  the  plan  to  the  ministry ; 
an  of  which  was  duly  communieated  to  the  proper  department. 
But  at  that  time  there  were  various  interests  bearing  upon  this 
plan  of  Franklin.  The  old  Ohio  Company  was  still  suing, 
through  its  agent  Colonel  George  Mercer,  for  a  perfection  of  the 
original  grant.  The  soldiers  claiming  under  Dinwiddle's  procla- 
mation had  their  tale  of  rights  and  grievances.     Individuals,  to 

•PUiB  Facto,  p,  65. 

t  Sptrki*  Frtnklio,  to],  it.  p.  233,  et  $eq. 
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whom  grants  had  been  made  by  Virginia,  wished  them  completed. 
General  Lyman,  from  Connecticut  we  beliere,  was  soliciting  i 
new  grant  similar  to  that  now  asked  by  Franklin ;  and  the  minis- 
ters themselves  were  divided  as  to  the  policy  and  propriety  of 
establishing  any  settlements  so  far  in  the  interior,— Shelbmve 
being  in  favor  of  the  new  colony, — Hillsborough  opposed  to  it 

The  Company  was  organized,  however,  and  the  nominaUy  lead- 
ing man  therein  being  Mr.  Thomas  Walpole,  a  London  banker  of 
eminence,  it  was  known  a?  the  Walpole  Company.  Franklin  con- 
tinued privately  to  make  friends  among  the  ministry,  and  to  prea 
upon  them  the  policy  of  making  large  settlements  in  the  West; 
and,  as  the  old  way  of  managing  the  Indians  by  superintendesli 
was  just  then  in  bad  odor  in  consequence  of  the  expense  attend* 
ing  it,  the  cabinet  council  so  far  approved  the  new  plan  as  to  pi^ 
sent  it  for  examination  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  with  members  of 
which  Franklin  had  also  been  privately  conversing. 

This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1767.  But,  before  any  condiuki 
was  come  to,  it  was  necessary  to  arrange  definitely  that  boimduj 
line,  which  had  been  vaguely  talked  of  in  1765,  and  widi  respect 
to  wliich  Sir  William  Johnson  had  written  to  the  ministfy,  who 
had  mislaid  his  letters,  and  given  him  no  instructions.  The 
necessity  of  arranging  this  boundary  was  also  kept  in  mind  by  the 
continued  and  growing  irritation  of  the  Indians,  who  found  them- 
selves invaded  from  every  side.  This  irritation  became  so  greit 
during  the  autumn  of  1767,  that  Gage  wrote  to  the  GoTemor  of 
Pennsylvania  on  the  subject.  The  Governor  communicated  hii 
letter  to  the  Assembly  on  the  5th  of  January,  1768,  and  represea* 
tations  were  at  once  sent  to  England,  expressing  the  necessity  cf 
having  the  Indian  line  fixed.  Franklin,  the  father,  all  this  time, 
was  urging  the  same  necessity  upon  the  ministers  in  England;  sad 
about  Christmas  of  1767,  Sir  William's  letters  on  the  subject  hat^ 
ing  been  found,  orders  were  sent  him  to  complete  the  pnqposBd 
purchase  firom  the  Six  Nations,  and  settle  all  d^erences.  But  Ae 
project  for  a  colony  was  for  the  time  dropped,  a  new  administia* 
tion  coming  in  which  was  not  that  way  disposed. 

Sir  William  Johnson  having  received  early  in  tiie  spring,  Ik 
orders  firom  England  relative  to  a  new  treaty  with  the  Indians,  st 
once  took  steps  to  secure  a  full  attendance.*  Notice  was  givea 
to  the  various  colonial  governments,  to  the  Six  Nations,  the  Delt- 

•  For  an  account  of  thia  long-lost  treaty  see  Plain  Faett,  pp.  S*— 104,  or  B«te*i 
KetUueky,  2nd  edition,  pp.  41sS— 488. 
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wares,  and  the  Shawanese,  and  a  congress  was  appointed  to  meet 
at  Fort  Stanwix  during  the  following  October  (1768).  It  met 
upon  the  24th  of  that  month,  and  was  attended  by  representatives 
firom  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania;  by  Sir  William  and 
lu8  d^uties;  by  the  agents  of  those  traders  who  had  suffered  in 
the  war  of  1763 ;  and  by  deputies  from  all  the  Six  Nations,  the 
Delawares  and  the  Shawanese.  The  first  point  to  be  settled  was 
&it  boundaiy  line  which  was  to  determine  the  Indian  lands  c^  the 
West  firom  that  time  forward ;  and  this  line  the  Indians,  upon  the 
lal  of  NoTember,  stated  should  begm  on  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth 
cf  the  Cherokee  (or  Tennessee)  river ;  thence  go  up  the  Ohio  and 
Allegany  to  Kittaning;  thence  across  to  the  Susquehannah,  &c.; 
whereby  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany,  io 
wkkh  tiie  SKx  JfsHons  had  any  ckdmj  was  transferred  to  the  British. 
One  deed  for  a  part  of  this  land,  was  made  on  the  3d  of  November 
to  William  Trent,  attorney  for  twenty-two  traders,  whose  goods 
liad  been  destroyed  by  the  Indians  in  1763.  The  tract  conveyed 
by  this  was  between  ttie  Kenawha  and  Monongahela,  and  was  by 
the  traders  named  Indiana.  Two  days  afterwards,  a  deed  for  the 
remaining  western  lands  was  made  to  the  King,  and  the  price 
agreed  on  paid  down«*    These  deeds  were  made  upon  the  express 

*  There  wm  also  giTen  two  deedi  of  landi  in  the  interior  of  Peonaylvania,  one  to 
Croghan,  and  the  other  to  the  proprietariea  of  that  colony. 

Filaon  (London  edition,  1793,  p.  10)  apcaka  of  two  other  deeds  given  by  the  Iroquois 
at  Fort  Stanwix,  bat  mentions  no  year ;  one  waa  to  Col.  Donaldson  for  the  lands  from  the 
Kentocky  to  the  Great  Kenhawa.  Col.  D.  ran  the  line  fh>m  six  miles  above  Long  Island  in 
Hobten  to  the  month  of  the  Gt.  Kenhawa,  in  1770 — 1 ;  (see  post ;]  and  his  deed  seems  to 
kave  been  after  this,  from  Filson's  account.  The  other  deed  was  to  Dr.  Walker  and  Gen. 
Lewis.  (Thomas  Walker  was  commissioner  fbr  Virginia  at  the  Stanwix  treaty  of  176S— 
was  this  Dr.  Walker  t  His  name  was  Thomas.  Holmes'  Annals,  ii.  304,  note.)  Dr. 
Walker  and  Colonel  Lewis,  in  1769,  were  employed  to  convince  the  superintendent  of 
tha  soathcfB  Indiaas,  Mr.  Stewart,  that  the  claim  of  the  Iroquois  extended  to  Kentucky. 
(Bvtler,  Sd  edition,  14.)  Marshal  (i.  15)  refers  to  Donaldson's  deed,  but  we  find  no 
coabmation  of  Filson's  statement  that  it  was  given  by  the  Iroquois.  (See  Butler,  2nd 
aiilioiB,  14.)  We  presume  the  true  explanation  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  given  by 
Jadfe  HaU,  in  his  Sketches,  vol.  i.  p.  248,  which  we  extract. 

"  John  Donaldson,  the  siirveyor  who  traced  this  line  [that  from  the  Holston  from  six 
nOes  above  Big  Island  to  the  Kenawha,  under  the  treaty  of  Lochaber]  by  an  appoint- 
■MBt  from  Ae  president  and  covneil  of  Virginia,  states,  in  a  manuscript  affidavit  which 
we  have  seen,  <  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  they  came  to  the  head  of  Louisa,  now 
Kentucky  river,  when  the  Little  Carpenter  (a  Cherokee  Chief)  observed  that  his  nation 
delighted  in  having  their  lands  marked  out  by  natural  boundaries  {  and  proposed  that, 
iastead  of  the  line  agreed  upon  at  Lochaber  as  aforesaid,  it  should  break  oflTat  the  head 
of  Louisa  river,  and  run  thence  to  the  mouth  thereof,  and  thence  up  the  Ohio  to  the 
Booth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa.'  This  boundary  was  accordingly  agreed  to  by  the  sur* 
▼eyor.  It  is  fbrther  stated,  by  the  same  authority,  <  that  leave  having*  been  granted,,  by 
dbe  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  treat  with  the  Cherokees  for  a  more  extensive  boundary  than 
Oat  which  had  been  established  at  the  treaty  of  Hard  Labour,  provided  the*  Yirginiaiia 
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agreement  that  no  claim  should  ever  be  based  upon  preTious 
treaties,  those  of  Lancaster,  Logstown,  &c. ;  and  they  were  sgned 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  for  themselves,  their  allies  and 
dependents,  the  Shawanese,  Delawares,  Mingoes  of  Ohio,  and 
others;  but  the  Shawanese  and  Delaware  deputies  present  did  iM)t 
sign  them. 

Such  was  the  treaty  of  Stanwix,  whereon,  in  a  great  measure, 
rests  the  title  by  purchase  to  Kentucky,  western  Virgima  and 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  a  better  foundation,  perhaps,  than  thit 
given  by  previous  treaties,  but  was  essentially  worthless;  for  the 
lands  conveyed  were  not  occupied  or  hunted  on  by  those  convey- 
ing them.  In  truth,  we  cannot  doubt  that  this  immense  grant  wai 
obtained  by  the  influence  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  in  order  diat 
the  new  colony,  of  which  he  was  to  be  governor,  mi^t  be 
founded  there.  The  fact,  that  such  a  country  was  ceded  volnnr 
tarily, — not  after  a  war,  not  by  hard  persuasion,  but  at  once  and 
willingly, —  satisfies  us  that  the  whole  affair  had  been  previoodf 
settled  with  the  New  York  savages,  and  that  the  Ohio  Indians  had 
no  voice  in  the  matter. 

But  beside  the  claim  of  the  Iroquois  and  the  north-west  Indians 
to  Kentucky,  it  was  also  claimed  by  the  Cherokees ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remembrance  that  the  treaty  of  Lochaber,  made  in 
October,  1770,  two  years  after  the  Stanwix  treaty,  recognized  a 
title  in  the  southern  Indians  to  all  the  country  west  of  a  line  diaim 
fix)m  a  pomt  six  miles  east  of  Big  or  Long  Island  in  Holston  river 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenawha  ;*  although  as  we  have  joi 
stated  their  right  to  all  the  lands  north  and  east  of  the  Kenta^ 
river  was  purchased  by  Col.  Donaldson,  either  for  the  king,  VI^ 
^nia,  or  himself — it  is  impossible  to  say  which,  f 

But  the  grant  of  the  great  northern  confederacy  was  made. 
The  white  man  could  now  quiet  his  conscience  when  driving  tke 
native  from  his  forest  home,  and  feel  sure  that  an  army  wonU 
back  his  pretensions.  A  new  company  was  at  once  orgamsed  ii 
Virginia,  called  the  "  Mississippi  Company,*^  and  a  petition  seal 
to  the  King  for  two  millions  and  a  half  of  acres  in  the  WelL 
Among  the  signers  of  this  were  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee, 


would  be  at  the  expense  of  purchasing  the  same,  the  general  asaembly  voted  the  MB  ^ 
iS2fiOO  sterling  for  that  parpose,  which  sum  was  accordingly  paid  to  the  Cherokeis,  it 
consideration,  as  we  presume,  of  the  additional  lands  gained  hj  the  altermtioii  of  tfrt  Km 
bj  the  surreyor,  and  in  confirmation  of  his  act." 

*  Butler.   2nd  edition.    Introdaction^  li. 
t  HaU's  Sketches^  iL  248. 
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Henry  Lee,  George  Washington  and  Arthur  Lee.  The  gentle- 
man last  named  was  the  agent  for  the  petitioners  in  England. 
This  application  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  9th  of 
March,  1769,  and  after  that  we  hear  nothing  of  it.  * 

The  Board  of  Trade  was,  however,  again  called  on  to  report 
upon  die  application  of  the  Walpole  Company,  and  Lord  Hills- 
borou^,  the  President,  reported  against  it.  This  called  out 
franklin's  celebrated  ^^  Ohio  Settlement,"  a  paper  written  with  so 
auch  ability,  that  the  King's  Council  put  by  the  official  report, 
md  granted  the  petition,  a  step  which  mortified  the  noble  lord  so 
much  that  he  resigned  his  official  station,  f  The  petition  now 
needed  only  the  royal  sanction,  which  was  not  given  until  August 
14di,  1772;  but  in  1770,  the  Ohio  Company  was  merged  in 
Walpole's,  and,  the  claims  of  the  soldiers  of  1756  being  acknow- 
ledged both  by  the  new  Company  and  by  government,  all  claims 
Were  quieted.  Noihing  was  ever  done,  however,  under  the  grant 
to  Walpole,  the  Revolution  soon  coming  upon  America.^  After 
the  Revolution,  Mr.  Walpole  and  his  associates  petitioned  Con- 
gress respecting  their  lands,  called  by  them  ^^  Vandalia,"  but 
Gould  get  no  help  from  that  body.  What  was  finally  done  by  Vir- 
ginia with  the  claims  of  this  and  other  companies,  we  do  not  find 
written,  but  presume  their  lands  were  all  looked  on  as  forfeited. 

During  the  ten  years  in  which  Franklin,  Pownall,  and  their 
friends  were  tiying  to  get  the  great  western  land  company  into 
operation,  actual  settlers  were  crossing  the  mountains  all  too 
rapidly ;  for  the  Ohio  Indians  "  viewed  the  settlements  with  an 
uneasy  and  jealotis  eye,"  and  "  did  not  scruple  to  say,  that  they 
must  be  compensated  for  their  right,  if  people  settled  thereon,  not- 
withstanding the  cession  by  the  Six  Nations.  "||  It  has  been  said, 
also,  that  Lord  Dunmore,  then  goveinor  of  Virginia,  authorized 
surveys  and  settlements  on  the  western  lands,  notwithstanding  the 
proclamation  of  1763 ;  but  Mr.  Sparks  gives  us  a  letter  firom  him, 
in  which  this  is  expressly  denied. §  However,  surveyors  did  go 
down  even  to  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  whole  region  south 
of  the  Ohio  was  filling  with  white  men.  The  futility  of  the  Fort 
Stanwix  treaty,  and  the  ignorance  or  contempt  of  it  by  the  fierce 

*  Fimm  FaeUt  p.  69.— Butler'i  KetUuckify  p.  475. 

t  Spvks'  FrmOdin,  toI.  It.  p.  302. 

X  Sparks*  Wa$kingtonf  rol.  ii.  p.  483,  et  ttq^^Plain  Faeti,  p.  149. 

I  Waahington'i  <<  Joonial  to  the  West, in  1770."    Sparks'  Wathington,  vol.  ii.  p.  531. 

^  Ibid,  p.  37S. 
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Shawanese  are  well  seen  in  the  meeting  between  them  and  Bullitt, 
one  of  the  early  emigrants,  in  1773.*  Bullitt,  on  his  way  down 
the  Ohio,  stopped,  and  singly  sought  the  savages  at  one  of  their 
towns.  He  then  told  them  of  his  proposed  settlement,  and  ha 
wish  to  live  at  peace  with  them ;  and  said,  that,  as  tliey  had 
received  nothing  under  the  treaty  of  1768,  it  was  intended  to 
make  'them  presents  the  next  year.  The  Indians  consideied  the 
talk  of  the  Long  Knife,  and  the  next  day  agreed  to  lus  prqpoied 
settlement,  provided  he  did  not  disturb  them  in  their  hunting  stmtk 
of  the  Ohio ;  a  provision  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  Stanwix 
deed. 

Among  the  foremost  speculators  in  western  lands  at  tfiat  tioie 
was  George  Washington.  He  had  always  regarded  the  proclami* 
tion  of  1763  as  a  mere  temporary  expedient  to  quiet  the  savagely 
and,  being  better  acquainted  with  the  value  of  western  lands  Aaa 
most  of  those  who  could  command  means,  he  early  b^^  to  bsf 
beyond  the  mountains.  His  agent  in  selecting  lands  was  Ciaw- 
ford,  afterwards  burnt  by  the  Ohio  Indians.  In  September,  1767, 
we  find  Washington  writing  to  Crawford  on  this  subject,  and 
looking  forward  to  the  occupation  of  the  western  teiritoiy;  in 
1770,  he  crossed  the  mountains,  going  down  the  Ohio  to  tlie 
mouth  of  the  great  Kenawha;  and  in  1773,  being  entitled,  unda 
the  King's  proclamation  of  1763,  (which  gave  a  bounty  to  oflkeis 
and  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the  French  war,)  to  ten  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  com^ 
beyond  the  mountains,  and  had  some  correspondence  reapectiig 
the  importation  of  settlers  firom  Europe.  Indeed,  had  not  the 
Revolutionary  war  been  just  then  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out, 
Washington  would  in  all  probability,  have  become  the  leading  set- 
tler of  the  West,  and  all  our  history,  perhaps,  have  been  chaii^;ed.t 

But  while  in  England  and  along  the  Atlantic,  men  were  tafldng 
of  peopling  the  West  south  of  the  river  Ohio,  a  few  obscnie  infr 
viduals,  unknown  to  Walpole,  to  Franklin,  and  to  WashingtoDi 
were  taking  those  steps  which  actually  resulted  in  its  settlemoiti 
and  to  these  we  next  turn. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  so  much  attention  had  been  fgMk 

•  Butler's  Kentucky ^  p.  20. 

X  Sparks'  Waahingtorit  vol.  ii.  pp.  346 — 7.  He  had  patents  for  32,S73  acres;  S107« 
the  Ohio,  between  the  Kenhawas  with  a  river  front  of  13  1-2  miles;  23,2] 6  aei«f  oa  Al 
Great  Kenhawa,  with  a  river  front  of  forty  miles.  Besides  these  lands,  he  owned  iAMi 
miles  below  Wheeling,  587  acres,  with  a  front  of  two  and  a  half  mUes.  He  couidatA 
the  land  worth  $3-33  per  acre.— Sparks'  Washington,  zii.  264,317. 
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to  ihe  settlement  of  the  West,  even  before  the  French  war,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  Europeans,  either  French  or  English, 
had,  at  the  time  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  was  made,  thoroughly 
examined  that  most  lovely  region  near  the  Kentucky  river,  which 
is  the  finest  portion,  perhaps,  of  the  whole  Ohio  valley.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  non-residence  of  the  Indians  in  that  dis- 
trict; a  district  which  they  retained  as  a  hunting  ground.  Owing 
to  this,  the  traders  who  were  the  first  explorers,  were  led  to  direct 
their  steps  northward,  up  the  Miami  and  Scioto  vallies,  and  were 
quite  familiar  with  the  country  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes, 
at  a  period  when  the  interior  of  the  territory  south  of  the  river  was 
wholly  unknown  to  them.  While,  therefore,  the  impression  which 
many  have  had,  that  the  entire  valley  was  unknown  to  the  Eng- 
iiah  colonists  before  Boone's  time,  is  clearly  erroneous;  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  centre  of  Kentucky,  which  he  and  his  com- 
rades explored  during  fiieir  first  visit,  had  not  before  that  time, 
been  examined  by  the  whites  to  any  considerable  extent. 

Dr.  Walker,  in  1747  or  1750,*  had  been  among  the  mountains 
in  the  eastern  part  of  what  is  now  Kentucky ;  there  is  also  rea- 
son to  think  that  Christopher  Gist  may  have  been  through  the 
centre  of  Kentucky,  along  the  river  of  that  name,  and  across  to 
the  Scioto,  before  1755  ;t  and  Washington's  journal  of  1770 
shows  that  Dr.  Connoly,  Colonel  Croghan's  nephew,  was  well 
au^uainted  with  the  lands  south  of  the  Ohio ;  but  the  first  actual 
sxplorer,  of  whom  we  have  any  definite  knowledge,  was  Colonel 
Tames  Smith,  from  whose  narrative  we  take  the  following 
statement : 

In  the  year  1766,  I  heard  that  Sir  William  Johnson,  the  king's  agent 
for  settling  affairs  with  the  Indians,  had  purchased  from  them  all  the 
and  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  that  lay  between  the  Ohio  and 

*  Botler  (p.  18)  sayi  1747 ;  Stipp's  Miscellany,  (p.  9.)  says  1750 ;  which  date  is  con- 
inned  by  &cts  in  Holmes'  Annals  (ii.  304,  note) :  Marshall,  i.  7)  says  1758.    See  note  (f). 

f  Erana^  map,  published  in  1756  and  republished  1776,  gives  Gist's  route  from  the 
yicf^iiJUM,  throng^  Kentucky  and  Ohio  ;  this  expedition  may  hare  been  after  the  firat 
MUtioD  was  published,  but  was  probably  in  1750  or  1751.  Governor  Pownal,  in  his 
r^pagraphy  (Imlay,  99)  speaks  of^  Gist's  second  journey  as  in  1761,  but  this  we  take  to 
le  a  misprint  for  1751.  Evans  published  a  map  of  the  West  in  1752  (Pownall  in  Imlay, 
9.)  Captain  Gordon,  whose  journal  is  much  referred  to  by  Evans  and  others,  went 
lowD  tbe  Ohio  in  1766.    (Pownall  in  Imlay,  115.) 

In  the  London  edition  of  Washington's  Journal,  printed  in  1754,  there  is  a  map  on 
rhkh  is  marked  "Walker's  Settlement,  1760",  upon  the  Cumberland.  On  that  map 
lodiing  is  said  of  Gist's  journey,  and  it  is  too  imperfect  to  allow  us  to  think  it  based  on 
etnal  travels 
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Cherokee  River;  and  as  I  knew  by  conversing  with  the  Indians  in 
their  own  tongue  that  there  was  a  large  body  of  rich  land  there*  I  con- 
clnded  I  would  take  a  tour  westward  and  explore  that  country* 

I  set  out  about  the  last  of  June,  1766,  and  went  in  the  first  place  to 
Holatein  River,  and  from  thence  I  travelled  westward  in  company  with 
Joshua  Horton,  Uriah  Stone,  William  Baker  and  James  Smith*  who 
came  from  near  Carlisle.  There  were  only  four  white  men  of  us*  and 
a  mulatto  slave  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  that  Mr.  Horton  had  with 
him.  We  explored  the  country  south  of  Kentucky,  and  there  was  no 
more  sign  of  white  men  there  then  than  there  is  now  west  of  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri.  We  also  explored  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
Rivers,  from  Stone*s*  River  down  to  the  Ohio. 

When  we  came  to  the  mouth  of  Tennessee,  my  fellow-travellers  con- 
cluded that  they  would  proceed  on  to  the  Illinois,  and  see  some  more  of 
the  land  to  the  west ,  this  I  would  not  agree  to.  As  1  had  already 
been  longer  from  home  than  what  I  expected,  I  thought  my  wife  wonld 
be  distressed,  and  think  I  was  killed  by  the  Indians;  therefore  I  con- 
cluded that  I  would  return  home.  I  sent  my  horse  with  my  fellow- 
travellers  to  the  Illinois,  as  it  was  difficult  to  take  a  horse  through  the 
mountains.  My  comrades  gave  me  the  greatest  part  of  the  ammunition 
they  then  had,  which  amounted  only  to  half  a  pound  of  powder,  and 
lead  equivalent.  Mr.  Horton  also  lent  me  his  mulatto  boy*  and  I  then 
set  off  through  the  wilderness  for  Carolina. 

About  eight  days  after  I  left  my  company  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, on  my  journey  eastward,  I  got  a  cane  stab  in  my  foot*  which 
occasioned  my  leg  to  swell,  and  I  suffered  much  pain*  I  was  now  in  a 
doleful  situation  ;  far  from  any  of  the  human  species,  excepting  black 
Jamie,  or  the  savages,  and  I  knew  not  when  I  might  meet  with  them. 
My  case  appeared  desperate,  and  I  thought  something  must  be  done. 
All  the  surgical  instruments  I  had  was  a  knife,  a  moccasin  awl,  and  a 
pair  of  bullet-moulds  ;  with  these  I  determined  to  draw  the  snag  from 
my  foot,  if  possible.  I  stuck  the  awl  in  the  skin,  and  with  the  knife  I 
cut  the  flesh  away  from  around  the  cane,  and  then  I  commanded  the 
mulatto  fellow  to  catch  it  with  the  bullet-moulds,  and  pull  it  out*  which 
he  did.  When  I  saw  it*  it  seemed  a  shocking  thing  to  be  in  any  person's 
foot ;  it  will  therefore  be  supposed  that  I  was  very  glad  to  have  it  out 
The  black  fellow  attended  upon  me,  and  obeyed  my  directions  fiuthfoUy. 
I  ordered  him  to  seaich  for  Indian  medicine,  and  told  him  to  get  ms  i 
quantity  of  bark  from  the  root  of  a  lynn  tree,  which  I  made  him  beat 
on  a  stone,  with  a  tommahawk,  and  boil  it  in  a  kettle,  and  with  the  oose 
I  bathed  my  foot  and  leg ;  what  remained  when  I  had  finished  bathing 

*  Stone's  river  ii  a  south  branch  of  Camberland,  and  empties  into  it  abore  NadmDc. 
We  first  gare  it  this  name  in  onr  journal,  in  May,  1767,  after  one  of  mj  ftllow-timTdlen* 
Mr.  Uriah  Stone,  and  I  am  told  that  it  retains  the  same  name  unto  this  day. 
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I  boiled  to  a  jeUy  and  made  poultices  thereof.  As  I  had  no  rags«  I 
made  use  of  the  green  moss  that  groVs  upon  logs,  and  wrapped  it  round 
with  elm  bark ;  by  this  means,  (simple  as  it  may  seem]  the  swelling 
and  inflammation  in  a  great  measure  abated.  As  stormy  weather  ap- 
peared, I  ordered  Jamie  to  make  us  a  shelter,  which  he  did  by  erecting 
Ibrks  and  poles,  and  covering  them  over  with  cane  tops,  like  a  fodtler 
hoote.  It  was  about  one  hundred  yards  from  a  large  buffalo  road.  As 
we  were  almost  out  of  provision,  I  commanded  Jamie  to  take  my  gun* 
and  I  went  along  as  well  as  I  could,  concealed  myself  near  the  road, 
and  killed  a  buffalo.  When  this  was  done,  we  jerked*  the  lean,  and 
fried  the  tallow  out  of  the  fat  meat,  which  we  kept  to  stew  with  oar 
jeriL  as  we  needed  it. 

While  I  lay  at  this  place,  all  the  books  I  had  to  read  was  a  psalm- 
book  and  Watts  upon  Prayer.  Whilst  in  this  situation,  I  composed 
the  following  verses,  which  I  then  frequently  sung. 

Six  weeks  Fve  in  this  desert  been, 

With  one  mulatto  lad : 
Excepting  this  poo/ stupid  slave. 

No  company  I  had. 

In  solitude  I  here  remain, 

A  cripple  very  sore. 
No  friend  or  neighbor  to  be  found, 

My  case  for  to  deplore. 

Fm  far  from  home,  far  from  the  wife 

Which  in  my  bosom  lay. 
Far  from  the  children  dear,  which  used 

Around  me  for  to  play. 

This  doleful  circumstance  cannot 

My  happiness  prevent, 
While  peace  of  conscience  I  enjoy, 

Great  comfort  and  content. 

I  continued  in  this  place  until  I  could  walk  slowly,  without  crutches. 
As  I  now  lay  near  a  great  buffalo  road,  I  was  afraid  that  the  Indians 
might  be  passing  that  way,  and  discover  my  fire-place,  therefore  I  moved 
off  some  distance,  where  I  remained  till  I  killed  an  elk.  As  my  foot 
was  yet  sore,  I  concluded  that  I  would  stay  here  until  it  was  healed, 
lest  by  travelling  too  soon  it  might  again  be  inflamed. 

*  Jerk  is  a  BUiie  well  known  bj  the  hunten  and  frontier  inabitants  for  meat  cat  in  imall 
piecM  and  laid  on  a  fcaffold^  Of  er  a  ilow  fire,  wlierebj  it  if  roasted  mitil  it  if  thoroogUj 
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In  a  few  weeks  after  I  proceeded  on,  and  in  October,  1767, 1  arriired 
in  Carolina.  I  had  now  been  elcTen  months  in  the  wilderness,  and 
during  this  time  1  bad  neither  seen  bread,  money,  women,  nor  spiritnooi 
liquors ;  and  three  months  of  which  I  saw  none  of  the  hnmaii  species, 
except  Jamie. 

When  I  came  into  the  settlement,  my  clothes  were  almost  worn  out, 
and  the  boy  had  nothing  on  him  that  ever  was  spun.  He  had  bnckskia 
leggins,  moccasins,  and  breech*clout,  a  bear-skin  dressed  with  the  hair 
on,  which  he  belted  about  him,  and  a  raccoon-skin  cap.  I  had  not 
travelled  far  after  I  came  in  before  I  was  strictly  examined  by  the  in- 
habitunts.  I  told  them  the  truth,  and  where  I  came  from,  fte.;  but  my 
story  appeared  so  strange  to  them  that  they  did  not  believe  me.  They 
said  that  they  had  never  heard  of  any  one  coming  through  the  noantaiDi 
from  the  mouth  of  Tennessee,  and  if  any  one  would  undertake  sneh  i 
journey,  surely  no  man  would  lend  him  his  slave.  They  said  that  ihsjr 
thought  that  all  I  had  told  them  were  lies,  and  on  suspicion  they  took 
me  into  custody,  and  set  a  guard  over  me.* 

The  next  persons  who  entered  this  regi(m  were  traders ;  coming, 
not  from  Virginia  and  Penpsylrania  by  the  river,  but  from  Norfi 
Carolina  by  the  Cumberland  Gap.  These  traders  probably 
sought,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Cherokees  and  other  sou&em 
Indians,  with  whom  they  had  dealings  from  a  very  early  period ; 
but  appear  afterward  to  have  journeyed  northward  upon  what  was 
called  the  warrior's  road,  an  Indian  path  leading  from  the  Cum- 
berland ford  along  the  broken  country,  lying  upon  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Kentucky  river  and  so  across  the  Licking  toward 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  f  This  path  formed  the  line  of  commani- 
cation  between  the  northern  and  southern  Indians ;  and  some^eie 
along  its  course,  John  Finley,  doubtless  in  company  with  o&eis, 
was  engaged,  in  1767,  in  trading  with  the  red  men;  we  presume, 
with  those  from  north  of  the  Ohio,  who  met  him  there  with  tiie 
skins  procured  during  their  hunting  expedition  in  that  central  and 
choice  region.  Upon  Finley's  return  to  North  Carolina,  he  met 
with  Daniel  Boone,  to  whom  he  described  the  country  he  hid 
visited.  Of  Boone's  previous  life  we  know  but  little.  He  ww 
bom  in  Pennsylvania,  July  14th,  1732,:^  the  same  year  in  wfaidi 
Washington  was  bom.  His  early  literary  education  was  but 
slight ;  at  some  period  of  his  life  he  learned  to  write,  but  never 

*  All  this  portion  of  Smith's  Narrative  is  omitted  by  Metcalf  and  McClnng.    n  anj  be 
Ibond  aa  abore  in  Drake's  Captivities,  p.  289. 
t  See  map  in  FiIson*s  KetUudty, 
I  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miiedlany,  ii.  I4t,  taken  from  the  fiimily  Record. 
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used  Ae  pen  much  or  well ;  Humphrey  Marshall  states  fhat  "when 
Boone  was,  in  1783,  deputy  surveyor  of  Fayette  county,  his  writ* 
ing  and  spelling  were  so  bad  as  to  be  objectionable,  and  that  he 
was  forced  to  employ  a  penman  to  make  his  returns.*  His  edu- 
€atioA  in  woodcraft,  however,  was  complete,  and  few  men  ever 
have  possessed  his  pecidtar  combination  of  boldness,  caution, 
hardihood,  strength,  activity,  patience,  and  love  of  solitude^ 
With  his  nature  and  habits,  Finley's  description  of  the  West  musi 
lave  seemed  flie  account  of  an  EMen,  and  no  wonder  that  when 
his  predecessor  proposed  to  return,  Daniel  made  up  his  mind  ttf 
be  of  the  party. 

It  was  on  flie  first  of  May,  1769,  that  Boone,  in  company  wifli 
five  companions,  left  his  home  upon  the  Yadkin,  and  began  to 
cross  that  immense  mountain  barrier  which  separates  the  plains  of 
the  Atlantic  ooast  from  those  of  flie  great  valley  of  the  West. 
Thou^  nowhere  of  very  great  heighth,  the  breadth  of  the  Appa^ 
lachian  chain  makes  a  journey  across  it,  even  with  all  the  aids  of 
modem  art,  tedious  and  fatiguing,  and  we  may  well  imagine  with 
what  joy  the  adventurous  hunters  at  length  looked  down  firom  the 
<^knob!^'  of  Red  River  upon  the  opening  glades  and  levels  of 
the  region  they  were  in  search  of.  Thirty-eight  days  had  passed 
since  diey  left  flie  Yadkin ;  they  had  toiled  through  a  perfect  wil» 
demess,  a  land  of  precipices,  of  rugged  hill-sides,  of  deep  narrow 
valleys,  of  tangled  wood,  and  impenetrable  thickets ;  and  before 
them  lay  a  gently  rolling  country,  watered  by  fine  springs,  covered 
with  the  most  lovely  natural  forests  in  the  world,  and  filled  wiA 
every  variety  of  bird  and  beast,  proper  to  an  Indian's  or  a  hunter's 
Paradise.  Their  path  (that  used  by  the  south-western  traders)  had 
led  them  under  the  shadow  of  the  Negro  Mountain,  across  the 
vallies  of  the  Holston  and  Clinch,  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Cum- 
berland River;  thence  along  the  Warrior's  road,  already  men- 
tioned, northward,  by  the  Cumberland  ford,  over  the  head  waters 
of  fte  Kentucky  to  Red  River,  a  branch  of  the  Kentucky  running 
through  Morgan  and  Montgomery  counties.  On  the  7th  of  June 
fliey  ceased  their  march  at  the  point  where  Finley,  who  acted  as 
their  guide,  had  met  the  Indians  two  years  before.  They  reached 
this  point  wholly  unharmed,  though  they  had  suffered  much  on 
the  road  fi*om  long-continued  rains.  They  encamped,  built  such 
a  wigwam  as  served  to  shelter  them  firom  the  storms,  and  began 

*  MS.  letter,    Mr.  Marthall  was  in  the  Registry  Office  in  Frankfort,  where  the  retornf 
were  made. 
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an  examiuation  of   the  country.    In  this  examination,  and  ia 
hunting,  they  passed  the  time  firom  June  7th  to  December  22d. 
How  fer  they  went,  in  what  directions,  and  whether  with  or  with- 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  Indians  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
We  have,  however,  but  little  doubt  that  some  intercourse  took 
place  during  those  six  months,  between  themselves  and  the  red 
men ;  first,  because  we  cannot  think  six  roaming  hunters  could  so 
long  have  escaped  the  lynx-eyed  savages ;    and  next,  because, 
after  the  firiendly  relations  which  appear  to  have  existed  between 
Finley  and  the  Indians  in  1767,  we  should  not  expect  an  unpro- 
voked attack  from  the  latter  in  1769 ; — and  yet,  the  first  event  of 
which  we  hear  in  Boone's  Narrative,  our  only  authority,  is  the 
attack  upon  himself  and  Stuart,  upon  the  22d  of  December.    No 
cause  is  assigned  by  Boone  for  this  event;  but  a  veiy  probable 
explanation  of  it  is  the  following: — The  Indians  were  always 
extremely  jealous  of  any  white  man  that  showed  the  faintest  in* 
tention  of  residence  on  or  near  their  hunting-grounds;  if,  &ere* 
fi>re,  the  observation  of  several  months  had  satisfied  them  that  the 
new  comers  meant  to  lay  equal  claims  with  themselves  to  the 
game  of  their  choicest  forests,  instead  of  being  mere  transieiit 
traders,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  they  seized  the  first  oppo^ 
tunity  of  making  any  of  them  prisoners.     Such  an  opportunity  oc- 
curred, as  we  have  said,  on  the  22d  of  December;  when  Boone, 
with  his  companion,  Stuart,  as  they  returned  from  a  hunting  expe- 
dition, near  the  Kentucky  river,  were  taken  captive  by  a  parly  of 
the  natives,  who  lay  concealed  in  a  thick  cane-brake.     Their  cap- 
tivity lasted  a  week,  during  which  time  they  attempted  to  throw 
their  captors  ofi*  their  guard,  by  afiecting  to  have  no  thought  nor 
hope  of  escape.     In  this  attempt  they  succeeded.     The  Indians 
relaxed  their  watchfulness.     The  hunters  waited  their  opportonityi 
and  at  length  one  night,  as  they  lay  encamped  by  a  large  fire, 
Boone  discovered  that  the  Indians  were  all  asleep :  he  awoke  his 
companion,  and  with  careful  steps  they  effected  their  escape.   They 
returned  to  the  camp  near  Red  River,  but  found  it  deserted ;  their 
four  companions,  alarmed  at  their  fate  probably,  having  gone 
home  again.    In  a  little  while,  however,  Boone  and  Stuart  were 
relieved  from  the  solitude  caused  by  their  desertion  by  the  airival 
of  two  other  adventurers;  one  of  them.  Squire  Boone,  the  brother 
of  Daniel.     They  had  followed  the  same  course  fit)m  Carolina^ 
and  chanced  upon  the  spot  where  those  who  had  gone  before  Aem 
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'Were  staying.*  But  the  confidence  inspired  by  increased  numbers 
did  not  continue  long ;  in  a  short  time  Stuart  was  killed  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  man  who  had  come  out  with  Squire  Boone,  re- 
turned home  by  himself.  And  now  commenced  that  most  extra- 
ordinary Kfe  on  the  part  of  these  two  men,  which  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  served  to  give  celebrity  to  their  names ;  we  refer  to  their 
residence,  entirely  alone,  for  more  than  a  year,  in  a  land  filled  witli 
1iie  most  subtle  and  unsparing  enemies,  and  under  the  influence 
of  no  other  motive,  apparently,  than  a  love  of  adventure,  of  na- 
ture, and  of  solitude.  Nor  were  they,  during  this  time,  always 
together;  for  fliree  months,  Daniel  remained  amid  the  forest  utterly 
by  himself,  while  his  brother,  with  courage  and  capacity  equal  to 
his  own,  returned  to  North  Carolina  for  a  supply  of  powder  and 
lead  ;  with  which  he  succeeded  in  rejoining  the  roamer  of  the 
wilderness  in  safety,  in  July,  1770.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
conceive  of  the  skill,  coolness,  and  sagacity  which  enabled  Daniel 
Boone  to  spend  so  many  weeks  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians,  and 
yet  undiscovered  by  them.  He  appears  to  have  changed  his  posi* 
tion  continually;  to  have  explored  the  whole  centre  of  what  forms 
now  the  State  of  Kentucky,  and  in  so  doing  must  have  exposed 
himself  to  many  different  parties  of  the  natives.  A  reader  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  may  comprehend,  in  some  mea* 
sure,  the  arts  by  which  he  was  preserved  ;  but,  after  all,  a  natural 
gift  seems  to  lie  at  the  basis  of  such  consummate  wood-craft  ;  an 
instinct,  rafter  than  any  exercise  of  intellect  appears  to  have 
guided  Boone  in  such  matters,  and  made  him  pre-eminent  among 
those  who  were  most  accomplished  in  the  knowledge  of  forest  life. 
Then  we  are  to  remember  the  week's  captivity  of  the  previous 
year ;  it  was  the  first  practical  acquaintance  that  the  pioneer  had 
with  the  western  Indians,  and  we  may  be  assured  he  spent  that 
week  in  noting  carefully  the  whole  method  of  his  captors.  Indeed, 
we  think  it  probable  he  remained  in  captivity  so  long,  that  he 
might  learn  their  arts,  stratagems,  and  modes  of  concealment.  We 
are,  moreover,  to  keep  in  mind  this  fact,  the  woods  of  Kentuclr^ 
were  at  that  period  filled  with  a  species  of  nettle  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, that  being  once  bent  down  it  did  not  recover  itself,  but  re- 
mained prostrate,  thus  retaining  the  impression  of  a  foot  almost 
like  snow,  even  a  turkey  might  be  tracked  in  it  witti  perfect  ease : 
this  weed  Boone  would  carefully  avoid,  but  the  natives,  numerous 

*  Thif  «pot  it  Mid  to  htve  been  t  care  in  Mercer  Coanty.    See  Gift's  Bfifcellaoyi  ii» 
137. 
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and  fearless,  would  commonly  pay  no  regard  to  it,  so  that  the 
-white  hunter  was  sure  to  hare  palpable  signs  of  the  presence  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  direction  they  had  taken.  Considering  these 
circumstances  it  is  even  more  remarkable  that  his  brother  should 
have  returned  in  safety,  with  his  loaded  horses,  t&an  that  he 
alone  remained  unharmed ;  though  in  the  escape  of  both  fiom 
captivity  or  death  from  January,  1770,  \mtil  their  return  to  the 
Atlantic  rivers  in  March^  1771,  there  is  something  so  wondeifiil^ 
that  the  old  pioneer's  phrase,  that  he  was  ^^an  instnuaest  ordained 
to  settle  the  wilderness,"  seems  entirely  proper.* 

When  at  length  the  brothers  returned  from  the  West,  in  the 
spring  of  1771,  it  was  with  the  intention,  on  Daniells  part,  of 
bringing  his  family  to  reside  in  the  land  of  his  choice,  but  circunh 
stances,  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  detained  him  in  HoA 
Carolina  until  September,  1773.  On  the  25th  of  that  montl^ 
having  sold  his  farm  upon  the  Yadkin,  and  whatever  articles  he 
did  not  propose  to  take  into  the  wilderness,  he  and  his  household 
left  his  eastern  home  forever^  in  company  with  five  other  families. 
This  little  band  was  farther  increased  by  a  party  of  forty  men  id 
Powell's  Valley,  which  lies  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Comber^ 
land  Mountains.  Full  of  hope  and  spirit  they  pressed  on  toward 
that  last  great  mountain  barrier,  but  just  as  they  approached  it,  oa 
the  10th  of  October,  were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  a  party  of  la* 
dians,  who  killed  six  of  the  emigrants  and  wounded  a  seventh. 
Among  the  dead  was  Boone's  eldest  son.  The  woodsmen,  unpre* 
pared  for  action,  and  attacked  from  behind,  met  the  foe  as  quickly 
as  they  could,  and  easily  repulsed  them.  But  the  fear  of  the 
women,  the  loss  they  had  met  with,  the  disorder  introduoed  into 
their  ranks  and  among  their  cattle,  and  above  all,  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  attack  of  the  vigilance,  activity,  and  hostile  feelings 
of  the  Indians,  deterred  the  settlers  from  going  further;  and,  wi& 
heavy  hearts,  they  turned  upon  their  trace,  recrossed  PoweU's 
Valley,  and  stopped  not  till  upon  the  borders  of  Clinch  River» 
with  a  double  mountain  range  between  them  and  the  western 
wilds. 

Meantime  other  adventurers  were  examining  the  rieh  lands 
south  of  the  Ohio.  Even  in  1770^  while  Boone  was  wandeiiDg 
^olitaiy  in  those  Kentucky  forests,  a  band  of  forty  hunters,  led  by 


^  Boone's  NamtiTe,  as  given  in  Filson's  Kentucky.  The  copy  in  Gary's  Mttsenn  is 
fwt  enet.  A  correct  copy  is  in  the  life  of  Boone,  published  by  Messrs.  Applelsa,  Rt« 
Tetiy  1844 :  this  <<  Life^"  however^  is  of  little  value^  being  takea  fton  FliBt>n.. 
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Colonel  James  Knox,  liad  gathered  from  ihe  valleys  of  New  River, 
Clinch,  and  Hokton  to  chase  the  bufialoes  of  the  West ;  nine  <rf 
the  folly  had  crossed  the  mountains,  penetrated  the  desert  and 
almost  impassable  countiy  about  the  heads  of  the  Cumberland, 
and  explored  the  region  on  die  borders  of  Kentucky  and  Ten^ 
nessee.  This  hunting  party,  from  the  length  of  time  it  was  absent, 
is  known  in  ihe  traditions  of  the  Y^est,  as  the  party  of  the  Long 
Hunters.  While  ftese  bold  men  were  penetrating  the  valley  of 
the  Ohio,  in  the  region  of  the  Cumberland  gap,  others  came,  from 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  by  the  river ;  among  them,  and  in  the 
same  year,  that  the  Long  Hunters  were  abroad,  (1770,)  came  no 
less  noted  a  person  than  George  Washington.  His  attention,  as 
we  have  before  said,  had  been  turned  to  the  lands  along  the  Ohio, 
at  a  very  early  period ;  he  had  himself  large  claims,  as  well  as 
£ar-reaching  plans  of  settlement,  and  he  wished  with  his  own  eyes 
to  examine  iht  Western  lands,  especially  those  about  the  mouth 
of  the  Kenawha.  From  the  journal  of  his  expedition,  published 
by  Mr.  Sparks,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
Washington  papers,  we  learn  some  valuable  facts  in  reference  to 
the  poation  of  affairs  in  the  Ohio  valley  at  that  time.  We  learn, 
for  instance,  that  the  Virginians  were  rapidly  surveying  and 
settling  the  lands  south  of  the  river  as  far  down  as  the  Kenawhas; 
and  that  the  Indians,  notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
were  jealous  and  angry  at  this  constant  invasion  of  their  hunting- 
grounds. 

This  jealousy  and  anger  were  not  suffered  to  cool  during  the 
years  next  succeeding,  and  when  Thomas  Bullitt  and  his  party 
descended  the  Ohio  in  the  summer  of  1773,  he  found  as  related 
above,  that  no  settlements  would  be  tolerated  south  of  the  river, 
unless  the  Indian  hunting  grounds  were  left  undisturbed.  To  leave 
them  undisturbed  was,  however,  no  part  of  the  plan  of  these 
white  men.  This  very  party,  which  Bullitt  led,  and  in  which 
were  the  two  McAfees,  Hancock  Taylor,  Drennon  and  others, 
separated,  and  while  part  went  up  the  Kentucky  River,  explored 
the  banks,  and  made  important  surveys,  including  the  valley  in 
which  Frankfort  stands,  the  remainder  went  on  to  the  Falls,  and 
laid  out,  on  behalf  of  John  Campbell  and  John  Connolly,  the  plat 
of  Louisville.  All  this  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1773 ;  and  in 
the  autumn  of  that  year,  or  early  in  the  next,  John  Floyd,  the  deputy 
of  Colonel  William  Preston,  the  surveyor  of  Fincastle  county,  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  it  was  claimed  that  Kentucky  was  comprehended, 
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also  crossed  the  mountains ;  while  General  Thompson,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, made  surveys  upon  the  north  fork  of  the  Licking.* 
When  Boone,  therefore,  in  September,  commenced  his  march  for 
the  West,  (that  to  which  we  have  already  referred,)  the  choice 
regions  which  he  had  examined  three  years  before,  were  known 
to  numbers,  and  settlers  were  preparing  to  desecrate  the  alent  and 
beautiful  woods.  Nor  did  the  projects  of  the  English  colonists 
stop  with  the  settlement  of  Kentucky.  In  1773,  General  Lyman, 
with  a  number  of  militaiy  adventurers,  went  to  Natchez,  and  laid 
out  several  townships  in  that  vicinity ;  to  which  point  emigration 
set  so  strongly,  that  we  are  told,  four  himdred  families  passed 
down  the  Ohio,  on  their  way  thither,  during  six  weeks  of  the 
summer  of  that  year.* 

^Ifardially  L  11. — ^Bntler,  Mcond  edition,  20.  American  State  Paper*,  rrL  0B1— 
General  Tbompaon  wai  mirveTing  for  the  PenniylTania  aoldien  under  tlie  Pifwhitiw 
of  1763,  and  a  permit  from  the  Cooncil  of  Virginia  in  1774. 

*  Holme*'  Annals,  ii.  183, — from  Original  MSS.  For  a  history  of  Natchex,  see  Wca- 
tem  MeflMnger,  September  and  NoTembcr,  1838 :  it  ia  bj  Bfann  BnUer.  See  alao  Em* 
eott's  Jountl,  (Philadelphia,  1803,)  p.  ISO,  Ike 
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for  a  time  the  settlement  of  Kentucky  and  the  West  was 
1 ;  for  though  James  Harrod,  in  the  spring  or  early  summer 
4,  penetrated  the  wilderness,  and  built  his  cabin,  (the  first 
t  reared  in  the  valley  of  the  Kentucky,)  where  the  town 
bears  his  name  now  stands,  he  could  not  long  stay  there ; 
mds  of  coming  war  reached  even  his  solitude,  and  forced 
rejoin  his  companions,  and  aid  in  repelling  the  infuriated 
»•  Notwithstanding  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  the  western 
Sy  as  we  have  seen,  were  in  no  degree  disposed  to  yield 
ands  without  a  struggle.  Wide-spread  dissatisfaction  pre- 
among  the  Shawanese  and  Mingoes,  which  was  fostered 
ly  by  the  French  traders  who  still  visited  the  tribes  of  the 
rest  Evidence  of  the  feeling  which  prevailed,  is  given 
ashington  in  his  Journal  of  1770,  and  has  been  already 
d  to.  And  Srom  that  time  forward  almost  every  event  was 
ted  still  more  to  excite  and  embitter  the  children  of  the 

In  1770,  Ebenezer,  Silas  and  Jonathan  Zane,  settled 
seling ;  during  that  year  the  Boones,  as  we  have  related, 
xploring  the  interior  of  Kentucky ;  and  after  them  came  the 
es,  Bullitt,  Floyd,  Hancock  Taylor,  and  their  companions, 
vages  saw  their  best  grounds  gradually  occupied  or  threat- 
rith  occupation ;  but  still  they  remembered  the  war  of  1763, 
e  terrible  power  of  Britain,  and  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the 
rs  were  disposed  rather  to  submit  to  what  seemed  inevitable 
»  throw  themselves  away  in  a  vain  effort  to  withstand  the 

Hopeless  hatred  toward  the  invaders  filled  the  breasts 
natives,  therefore,  at  the  period  immediately  preceding  the 
1774;  a  hatred  needing  only  a  few  acts  of  violence  to 
it  into  rage  and  thirst  for  human  blood.  And  such  acts 
lot  wanting ;  in  addition  to  the  murder  of  several  single 
9  by  the  firontier  men, — in  1772,  five  families  of  the  natives 
Little  Kenawha,  were  killed,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
€  fiunily  on  Gauley  River,  although  no  evidence  existed 
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to  prove  who  had  committed  the  last-named  outrage.*  And  when 
1774  came,  a  series  of  events,  of  which  we  can  present  but  a 
figdnt  outline,  led  to  excessive  exasperation  on  both  sides.  Penn- 
sylvania and  Virginia  laid  equal  claim  to  Pittsburgh  and  the  ad- 
joining country.  In  the  war  of  1754,  doubt  had  existed  as  to 
which  colony  the  fork  of  the  Ohio  was  situated  in,  and  the  Old 
Dominion  having  been  forward  in  the  defence  of  the  contested 
territory,  while  her  northern  neighbor  had  been  very  backward 
in  doing  anything  in  its  favor,  the  Virginians  felt  a  certain  claim 
upon  the  "  Key  of  the  West."  This  feeling  Aowed  itself  before 
1763,  and  by  1773  appears  to  have  attained  a  very  decided  cha- 
jacter.  Early  in  1774,  Lord  Dunmore,  prompted  very  probably 
by  Colonel  Croghan,  and  his  nephew,  Dr.  John  Connolly^  who  had 
lived  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  was  an  mtriguing  and  ambitious  man,  de- 
termined, by  strcmg  measures,  to  assert  the  claims  of  Viiginit 
upon  Pittsburgh  and  its  vicinity,  and  de^atched  Connolly,  with  a 
captain's  commission,  and  with  power  to  take  possession  of  die 
country  upon  the  Monongahela,  in  the  name  of  the  long.  Tlie 
Dr.  issued  his  proclamation  to  the  people,  in  the  neighboihood  of 
Redstone  and  Pittsburgh,  calling  on  them  to  meet  upon  tlie  Mk 
or  25th  of  January,  1774,  in  order  to  be  embodied  as  ^^irginii 
militia.  Arthur  St.  Clair,  who  then  represented  the  Proprietois 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  West,  was  at  Pittsburgh  at  the  time,  and 
arrested  Connolly  before  the  meeting  took  place.  The  people  who 
bad  seen  the  proclamation,  however,  came  toge&er,  and  thou^ 
they  were  dispersed  without  attempting  any  outbreak  in  fitvor  of 
the  Virginian  side  of  the  dispute,  which  it  was  very  much  feazed 
they  would  do, — they  did  not  break  up  without  drunkenness  aad 
liot,  and  among  other  things  Jired  their  guns  at  the  town  occupied 
ijf  friendly  Indians  across  the  river,  hurting  no  one,  but  exdtiiig 
the  fear  and  suspicion  of  the  red  men. 

Connolly,  soon  after,  was  for  a  short  time  released  by  the  sheriff, 
upon  the  promise  to  return  to  the  law's  custody,  which  promise 
he  broke  however,  and  having  collected  a  band  of  followers,  on 
the  28th  of  March,  came  again  to  Pittsburgh,  still  asserting  the 
claim  of  Vir^nia  to  the  government.  Then  commenced  a  series 
of  contests,  outrages  and  complaints,  which  were  too  eztensiTt 
and  complicated  to  be  described  within  our  limited  space.  The 
upshot  of  the  matter  was  this,  that  Connolly,  in  Lordf  Dunmore'i 
tiame,  and  by  his  authority,  took  and  kept  possession  of  Fori  Pitt; 

*  WitlMH*  Border  Wtiftre,  106. 
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and  as  it  liad  been  dismantled  and  nearly  destroyed,  by  royal  oiw 
ders,  rebuilt  it,  and  named  it  Fort  Dunmore.  Meantime,  in  u 
most  unjustifiable  and  tyrranical  manner,  he  arrested  both  private 
men  and  magistrates,  and  kept  some  of  them  in  confinement,  until 
Lord  Dunmore  ordered  &eir  release.  Knowing  that  these  mea- 
sures were  calculated  to  lead  to  active  and  violent  measures 
against  himself  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  he  took  great  precautions, 
and  went  to  considerable  expense  to  protect  his  own  party  from 
surprise.  These  expenses,  it  is  not  improbable,  he  feared  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly  would  object  to,  althou^  his  noble 
patron  mi^t  allow  them  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  inten- 
tionally fostered,  as  St.  Clair  distinctly  intimated  in  his  letters  to 
the  Pennsylvania  authorities, — the  growing  jealousy  between  the 
whites  and  natives,  in  order  to  make  their  quarrels  serve  as  a 
color  to  his  profuse  expenditures.  At  any  rate  it  appears  that  on  the 
21st  of  Aprils  CSoimolly  wrote  to  the  settlers  along  the  Ohio,  that 
the  Shawanese  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  they  (the  whites) 
<Rigfat  to  be  prepared  to  revenge  any  wrong  done  them.  This 
letter  came  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Michael  Cresap,  who  was 
looking  up  lands  near  Wheeling,  and  who  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed die  true  firontier  Indian-hatred.  Five  days  before  its  date^ 
a  canoe,  belon^g  to  William  Butler,  a  leading  Pittsburgh  trader, 
had  been  attacked  4)y  three  Cherokees,  and  one  white  man  had 
been  killed.  This  happened  not  far  fi*om  Wheeling,  and  became 
known  there  of  course ;  while  about  the  same  time  the  report  was 
general  that  the  Indians  were  stealing  the  traders'  horses.  When, 
therefore,  immediately  after  Connolly's  letter  had  been  circulated, 
the  news  came  to  that  settlement,  that  some  Indians  were  coming 
down  the  Ohio  in  a  boat,  Cresap,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  by 
the  Cherokees,  and  as  he  afterwards  said,  in  obedience  to  the 
direction  of  the  commandant  at  Pittsburgh,  contained  in  the  letter 
referred  to,  determined  to  attack  them.  They  were,  as  it  chanced, 
two  firiendly  Indians,  who,  with  two  whites,  had  been  despatched 
by  William  Butler,  when  he  heard  that  his  first  messengers  were 
stopped,  to  attend  to  his  peltries  down  the  river,  in  the  Shawanee 
countiy.*  The  project  of  Cresap,  (and  here  we  continue  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Doddridge) — 

Was  Tehemendy  opposed  by  Colonel  Zane,  the  proprietor  of  the 

*  For  the  tboTe  &cti  relttiTe  to  Connoll j*!  condact,  kc.  mo  American  ArduTeey  fooitb 
•eriet,  i.  363  to  388,  435, 774, 469,  467, 470,  484,  kc.  It  wu  taid  that  Dunmore  tlitnked 
Cresap  for  what  he  did ;  American  Archivee,  (borth  leriesy  i.  606  i  bnt  no  proof  eiiirti> 
we  belief  •»  of  hii  hanng  doeie  eo. 
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place.  He  stated  to  the  Captain  that  the  killing  of  those  Indians,  would 
inevitably  bring  on  a  war,  in  which  much  inn^icent  blood  woold  be 
shed,  and  that  the  act  in  itself  would  be  an  atrocious  murder*  and  a  dis- 
grace to  his  name  forever.  His  good  counsel  was  lost.  The  partj 
went  up  the  river.  On  being  asked,  at  their  return,  what  bad  bacmiis 
of  the  Indians  ?  They  coolly  answered  that  *«  They  had  fidlen  ove^ 
board  into  the  river  !**  Their  canoe,  on  being  examined,  was  foand 
bloody,  and  pierced  with  bullets.  This  was  the  first  blond  whieh  wsi 
shed  in  this  war,*  and  terrible  was  the  vengeance  which  followed. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  party  hearing  that  there  was  sa 
encampment  of  Indians  at  the  mouth  of  Captina,  went  down  Ihe  river 
to  the  place,  attacked  the  Indians  and  killed  several  of  tliem.  In  this 
affair  one  of  Gresap^s  party  was  severely  wounded. 

The  massacre  at  Captina  and  that  which  took  place  at  Baker's,  about 
forty  miles  above  Wheeling,  a  few  days  af\er  that  at  Captina,  were  uS" 
questionably  the  sole  causes  of  the  war,  1774.  The  last  was  perpeiia- 
ted  by  thirty-two  men,  under  the  command  of  Daniel  Oreathoose.  The 
whole  number  killed  at  this  place,  and  on  the  river  opposite  to  it  wai 
twelve,  besides  several  wounded.  This  horrid  massacre  was  effeeled 
by  an  hypocritical  stratagem,  which  reflects  the  deepest  diahoaor  oa 
the  memory  of  those  who  were  agents  in  it. 

The  report  of  the  murders  committed  on  the  Indians  near  Whediagi 
induced  a  belief  that  they  would  immediately  commence  hostilities,  and 
this  apprehension  furnished  the  pretext  for  the  giurder  above  related. 
The  ostensible  object  for  raising  the  party  under  Greathonse,  was  that 
of  defending  the  family  of  Baker,  whose  house  was  opposite  to  a  large 
encampment  of  Indians,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Yellow  Creek.  Tlis 
party  were  concealed  in  ambuscade,  while  their  commander  went  over 
the  river,  under  the  mask  of  friendship  to  the  Indian  camp,  to  ascertaia 
their  number ;  while  there,  an  Indian  woman  advised  him  to  retnm 
home  speedily,  saying  that  the  Indians  were  drinking,  and  angiy  oa 
account  of  the  murder  of  their  people  down  the  river,  and  might  da 
him  some  mischief.  On  his  return  to  his  party  he  reported  that  the 
Indians  were  too  strong  for  an  open  attack.  He  returned  to  Bakei^s 
and  requested  him  to  give  any  Indians  who  might  come  over,  in  the 
eourse  of  the  day,  as  much  rum  as  they  might  call  for,  and  get  as  naay 
of  them  drunk  as  he  possibly  could.  The  plan  succeeded.  Sevenl 
Indian  men  with  two  women,  came  over  the  river  to  Baker's,  who  bad 
previously  been  in  the  habit  of  selling  rum  to  the  Indians.  The  ma 
drank  freely  and  became  intoxicated.  In  this  state  they  were  all  killed 
by  Greathouse,  and  a  few  of  his  party.    I  say  a  few  of  his  party,  bt 

*  The  murder  at  Balltown  took  place  in  1772. 
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it  is  but  JQstiee  to  stale,  that  not  more  than  five  or  six  of  the  whole 
number  had  any  participation  in  the  slaughter  at  the  house.  The  rest 
protested  against  it,  as  an  atrocious  murder.  From  their  number,  being 
by  far  the  majority,  they  might  have  prevented  the  deed ;  but  alas  I 
they  did  not.  A  little  Indian  girl  alone  was  saved  from  the  slaughter, 
by  the  humanity  of  some  one  of  the  party,  whose  name  is  not  now 
known. 

The  Indians  in  the  camps,  hearing  the  firing  at  the  house,  sent  a 
canoe  with  two  men  in  it  to  enquire  what  had  happened.  These  two 
Indiana  were  both  shot  down,  as  soon  as  they  landed  on  the  beach.  A 
•eeond  and  larger  canoe  was  then  manned  with  a  number  of  Indians  i 
anns ;  but  in  attempting  to  reach  the  shore,  some  distance  below  the 
house,  were  received  by  a  well  directed  fire  from  the  party,  which  killed 
the  greater  number  of  them,  and  compelled  the  survivors  to  return. 
A  great  number  of  shots  were  exchanged  across  the  river,  but  without 
damage  to  the  white  party,  not  one  of  whom  was  even  wounded.  The 
Indian  men  who  were  murdered  were  all  scalped. 

The  woman  who  gave  the  friendly  advice  to  the  commander  of  the 
party,  when  in  the  Indian  camp,  was  amongst  the  slain  at  Baker*s  house. 

The  massacres  of  the  Indians  at  Captina  and  Yellow  Greek,  com* 
prehended  the  whole  of  the  family  of  the  famous,  but  unfortunate 
Logan.* 

This  account  by  Doddridge  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
Colonel  Zane,  whose  deposition  is  given  by  Jefierson  ;t  but  as  it 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  who  was  also 
present,  we  give  part  of  the  letter  written  by  the  last  named  pio- 
neer relative  to  the  matter,  dated  June  17,  1798. 

This  country  was  explored  in  1773.  A  resolution  was  formed  to 
make  a  setdement  the  spring  following,  and  the  mouth  of  the  Little 
Kenaway  appointed  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  in  order  to 
descend  the  river  from  thence  in  a  body.  Early  in  the  spring  the 
Indians  had  done  some  mischief.  Reports  from  their  towns  were 
ilanning,  which  deterred  many.  About  eighty  or  ninety  men  only 
arrived  at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  where  we  lay  some  days. 

A  small  party  of  hunters,  that  lay  about  ten  miles  below  us,  were 
fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  whom  the  hunters  beat  back,  and  returned  to 
camp.  This  and  many  other  circumstances  led  us  to  believe,  that  the 
Indians  were  determined  ou  war.  The  whole  parly  was  enrolled  and 
determined  to  execute  their  project  of  forming  a  settlement  in  Kentucky, 
as  we  had  every  necessary  store  that  could  be  thought  of.     An  Indian 

•  Sae  Doddridge's  Notes,  p.  226. 

t  See  on  the  whole  sabject,  Appendix  to  Jeffenon's  Notes. 
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town  called  the  Horeehead  Bottom,  on  the  Scioto  and  near  ita  moiiUit 
lay  nearly  in  our  way.  The  determination  waa  to  croaa  the  country 
and  surprise  it.  Who  was  to  command  ?  waa  the  qneation.  Then 
were  but  few  among  us  that  had  experience  in  Indian  warfare,  and  they 
were  auch  that  we  did  not  choose  to  be  commanded  by.  We  knew  of 
Capt.  Cresap  being  on  the  river  about  fifteen  miles  above  na»  with  aoma 
hands,  settling  a  plantation  ;  and  that  he  had  concluded  to  follow  va  to 
Kentucky  as  soon  as  he  had  fixed  there  his  people.  We  also  knew  that 
he  had  been  experienced  in  a  former  war.  He  was  propoaad ;  and  it 
was  unanimously  agreed  to  send  for  him  to  command  the  party.  Mas* 
aengera  were  despatohed,  and  in  half  an  hour  returned  with  Graaap. 
He  had  heard  of  our  resolution  by  some  of  hia  hnntera,  that  had  Uka 
in  with  ours,  and  had  aet  out  to  come  to  us. 

We  now  thought  our  army,  as  we  called  it,  complete,  and  dia 
destruction  cf  the  Indians  sure.  A  council  waa  called,  and,  to  cor 
astonishment,  our  intended  Commander-in-chief  waa  the  penon  that 
dissuaded  us  from  the  enterprise.  He  said  that  appearancea  were  feiy 
auspicious,  but  there  waa  no  certainty  of  a  war.  That  if  we  nade  the 
attempt  propoaed,  he  had  no  doubt  of  our  succeaa,  but  a  war  woold,  at 
any  rate,  be  the  result,  and  that  we  should  be  blamed  for  it,  and  peribapa 
justly.  But  if  we  were  determined  to  proceed,  he  would  lay  aatda  all 
considerations,  send  to  his  camp  for  his  people,  and  share  our  fonanaa. 

He  was  then  asked  what  he  would  advise.     His  anawer  waa,  that 
we  should  return  to  Wheeling,  as  a  convenient  post,  to  hear  what  was 
going  forward.     That  a  few  weeks  would  determine.     Aa  it  waa  early 
in  the  spring,  if  we  found  the  Indians  were  not  disposed  for  war, 
should  have  full  time  to  return  and  make  our  establishment  ia 
tucky.    This  was  adopted ;  and  in  two  houra  the  whole  were  andar 
way.    As  we  ascended  the  river,  we  met  Kill-buck,  an  Indian  chief, 
with  a  small  party.     We  had  a  long  conference  with  him,  hot  leeaifcd 
little  satisfaction  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Indians.     It  waa  obaerred 
that  Cresap  did  not  come  to  this  conference,  but  kept  on  the  oppoaita 
aide  of  the  river.     He  said  that  he  was  afraid  to  trust  himself  widi  the 
Indians.     That  Kill-buck  had  frequently  attempted  to  waylay  hta  father, 
to  kill  him.    That  if  he  crossed  the  river,  perhaps  his  fortitade  might 
fail  him,  and  that  he  might  put  Kill-buck  to  death.    On  onr  mini  at 
Wheeling,   (the  country  being  pretty   well  settled  thereabonta,)  the 
whole  of  the  inhabitante  appeared  to  be  alarmed.     They  flocked  to  oar 
camp  from  every  direction ;  and  all  that  we  could  say  could  not  keep 
them  from  under  our  wings.     We  offered  to  cover  their  neighborhood 
with  scouts,  until  further  information,  if  they  would  return  to  their 
plantations ;  but  nothing  would  prevail.     By  this  time  we  had  got  to 
be  a  formidable  party.    All  the  hunters,  men  without  families,  ete.,  ia 
that  quarter,  had  joined  onr  party. 
Oar  arrifal  at  Wheeling  waa  aoon  known  at  Pittabnrgh.    The  wbola 
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of  that  comtry,  at  that  time,  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Virginiai 
Dr.  Coanolly  had  been  appointed  bj  Dunmore  Captain  Commandanl 
of  the  Diatriet  which  was  called  Waugusta.  He,  learning  of  us,  sent  a 
meiisage  addressed  to  the  party,  letting  us  know  that  a  war  was  to  be 
apprehended;  and  requesting  that  we  would  keep  our  position  for  a  few 
days  ;  as  meesages  had  been  sent  to  the  Indians,  and  a  few  days  would 
detennine  the  doubt.  The  answer  he  got,  was,  that  we  had  no  incli- 
nation to  quit  our  quarters  for  some  time.  That  during  our  stay  we 
should  be  carefol  that  the  enemy  did  not  harass  the  neighborhood  that 
we  lay  in.  But  before  this  answer  could  reach  Pittsburgh,  he  sent  a 
second  express,  addressed  to  Gapt.  Cresap,  as  the  most  influential  man 
amongst  us ;  informing  him  that  the  messages  had  returned  from  the 
Indians,  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  begging  him  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  party,  to  get  them  to  cover  the  country  by  scouts  until  the 
inhabitants  coold  fortify  themselves.  Tiie  reception  of  this  letter  waa 
the  epoch  of  open  hostilities  with  the  Indians.  A  new  post  was 
planted,  a  eoonoil  was  called,  and  the  letter  read  by  Cresap,  all  the 
Indian  traders  befag  summoned  on  so  important  an  occasion.  Action 
was  had,  and  war  declared  in  the  most  solemn  manner ;  and  the  same 
evening  two  scalps  were  brought  into  the  camp. 

The  next  day  some  canoes  of  Indians  were  discovered  on  the  rivert 
keeping  the  advantage  of  an  island  to  cover  themselves  from  our  view. 
They  were  chased  fifteen  miles  down  the  river,  and  driven  ashore.  A 
batde  ensued ;  a  few  were  wounded  on  both  sides ;  one  Indian  only 
taken  prisoner.  On  examining  their  canoes,  we  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  other  warlike  stores.  On  our  return  to 
camp,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  march  the  next  day,  and  attack 
Logan's  camp  on  the  Ohio  about  thirty  miles  above  us.  We  did  march 
about  five  miles,  and  then  halted  to  take  some  refreshment.  Here  the 
impropriety  of  executing  the  projected  enterprise  was  argued.  The 
conversation  was  brought  forward  by  Cresap  himself.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  those  Indians  had  no  hostile  intentions — as  they  were  hunt- 
ing, and  their  patty  were  composed  of  men,  women,  and  children,  with 
all  their  stuff  with  them.  This  we  knew  ;  as  I  myself  and  others  pre- 
sent had  been  in  their  camp  about  four  weeks  past,  on  our  descending 
the  TiTer  from  Pittsburgh.  In  short,  every  person  seemed  to  detest  the 
resolution  we  had  set  out  with.  We  returned  in  the  evening,  de- 
camped, and  took  the  road  to  Redstone. 

It  was  two  days  after  this  that  Logan's  family  were  killed.  And 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  it  was  viewed  as  a  horrid  mur- 
der. From  Logan's  hearing  of  Cresap  being  at  the  head  of  this  party 
on  the  river,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  supposed  he  had  a  hand  in  the 
destruction  of  his  family.* 
*  LonisTille  Literary  Newi  LeUer,  quoted  in  Hesperian,  February,  1839.    p.  309. 
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In  relation  to  the  murders  by  Greathousci  there  is  also  a  vaii- 
ance  in  the  testimony.     Henry  Jolly,  who  was  near  by,  and  whose 
statement  is  published  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Hildreth,  in  Silliman's 
Journal  for.  January,  1837,  makes  no  mention  of  the  visit  of  Great- 
house  to  the  Indian  camp,  but  says  that  five  men  and  one  woman 
with  a  child  came  from  the  camp  across  to  Baker's,  that  three  of 
the  five  were  made  drunk,  and  that  the  whites  finding  the  other 
two  would  not  drink,  persuaded  them  to  fire  at  a  mark,  and  when 
their  guns  were  empty  shot  them  down ;  this  done,  they  next  mur- 
dered the  woman,  and  tomahawked  the  three  who  were  intoxi- 
cated.    The  Indians  who  had  not  crossed  the  Ohio,  ascertaining 
what  had  taken  place,  attempted  to  escape  by  descending  die 
river,  and  having  passed  Wheeling  unobserved,  landed  at  Kpe 
Creek,  and  it  was  then,  according  to  Jolly,  that  Cresap's  attack 
took  place ;  he  killed  only  one  Indian.*    But  whatever  may  hare 
been  the  precise  facts  in  relation  to  the  murder  of  Logan's  fiunily, 
they  were  at  any  rate  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  all  conceni^ 
feel  sure  of  an  Indian  war;  and  while  those  upon  the  fifontier 
gathered  hastily  into  the  fortresses,!  an  express  was  sent  to  WUr 
liamsburgh  to  inform  the  Grovemor  of  the  necessi^  of  instant  pre- 
paration.    The  Earl  of  Dunmore  at  once  took  the  needful  steps  to 
organize  forces ;  and  meanwhile  in  June  sent  Daniel  Boone  and 
Michael  Stoner  to  conduct  into  the  settlements  the  surveyors  and 
others  who  were  lingering  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kentucl^  and 
Elkhom,  a  duty  which  was  ably  and  quickly  performed.     The 
unfortunate  traders  among  the  Indians,  however,  could  not  thus 
be  rescued  from  the  dangers  which  beset  them.     Some  of  them 
fell  the  first  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the  natives.     One,  near 
the  town  of^  White-Eyes,  the  Peace  Chief  of  the  Delawares,  was 
murdered,  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  of  his  body  hung  upon 
the  bushes ;  the  kindly  chi^  gathered  them  together  and  buried 
them ;  the  hatred  of  the  murderers,  however,  led  them  to  disin- 
ter and  disperse  the  remains  of  their  victim  anew,  but  the  kindness 
of  the  Delaware  was  as  persevering  as  the  hatred  of  his  brethren, 
and  again  he  collected  the  scattered  limbs  and  in  a  secret  place 
hid  them.  I 

It  being,  under  the  circumstances,  deemed  advisable,  by  Ae 

*  See  Am.  Pioneer,  i.  12  to  24.  Am.  ArchiTee,  4th  Series,  i.  467.  See  also  Border 
War&re,  1 12,  note,  where  the  discrepancies  of  evidence  sire  stated ,  also  Jaoob*a  Uk  of 
Cresap. 

t  Border  Waiftre,  114.  |  Heckewelder*s  NtRtti?e«  ISS. 
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Virginians  to  assume  the  oflensiye,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done, 
an  anny  was  gathered  at  Wheeling,  which  some  time  in  July, 
under  Colonel  McDonald,  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth  of 
Captina  Creek,  or  as  some  say  Fish  Creek,  whence  it  was  proposed 
to  march  against  the  Indian  town  of  Wappatomica  on  the  Muskin- 
gum. The  march  was  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  Indians 
having  been  frustrated  in  an  expected  suiprise  of  the  invaders, 
sued  for  peace,  and  gave  five  of  their  chiefs  as  hostages.  Two  of 
them  were  set  free,  however,  by  Colonel  McDonald,  for  the  pro- 
posed purpose  of  calling  the  heads  of  the  tribes  together  to  ratify 
the  treaty  which  was  to  put  an  end  to  warfare ;  but  it  being  found 
that  the  natives  were  merely  attempting  to  gain  time  and  gather 
forces,  the  Virginians  proceeded  to  destroy  their  towns  and  crops, 
and  then  retreated,  canying  three  of  the  chie&  with  them  as 
prisoners  to  Williamsburg.*    But  this  invasion  did  nothing  toward 

intimidating  the  red  men. 

The  Delawares  were  anxious  for  peace ;  Sir  William  Johnson  sent 

out  to  all  his  copper  colored  flock  orders  to  keep  stiU  if  and  even 
the  Shawanese  were  prevailed  on  by  their  wise  leader.  Cornstalk, 
to  do  all  they  could  to  preserve  jBriendly  relations  4  indeed  they 
went  so  fiu"  as  to  secure  some  wandering  traders  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Mingoes,  whose  relatives  had  been  slain  at  Yellow 
Creek  and  Captina,  and  sent  them  with  their  property  safe  to 
Pittsburg.  H  But  Logan,  who  had  been  turned  by  the  murders 
on  the  Ohio  from  a  friend  to  a  deadly  foe  of  the  whites,  came 
suddenly  upon  the  Monongahela  settlements,  and  while  the  other 
Indians  were  hesitating  as  to  their  course,  took  his  thirteen  scalps 
in  repayment  for  the  heads  laid  low  by  Cresap  and  Greathouse, 
and  returning  home,  expressed  himself  satisfied,  and  ready  to 
listen  to  the  Long-Knives.  §  But  it  was  not,  apparently,  the  wish 
of  Dunmore  or  Connolly  to  meet  the  friendly  spirit  of  the  natives, 
and  when,  about  the  10th  of  June,  three  of  the  Shawanese  con- 
ducted the  traders  who  had  been  among  them,  safely  to  Pitts- 
burgh, Connolly  had  even  the  meanness  to  attempt  first  to  seize 
them,  and  when  foiled  in  this  by  Colonel  Croghan,  his  uncle, 
who  had  been  alienated  by  his  tyranny,  he  sent  men  to  watch, 
waylay  and  kill  them  ;  and  one  account  says  that  one  of  the  three 
Was  slain.lT    Indeed,  the  character  developed  by  this  man,  while 

*  Bolder  War&re,  1 15.    Doddridge,  241.    Am.  Archives,  4th  Series,  i.  72S. 
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commandant  of  Fort  Dunmore,  was  such  as  to  excite  uniyersal 
detestation,  and  at  last  to  draw  down  upon  his  patron  the  reproof 
of  Lord  Dartmouth.*  He  seized  property,  and  imprisoned  white 
men  without  warrant  or  propriety;  and  we  may  be  assured,  in 
many  cases  beside  that  just  mentioned,  treated  the  natives  with  an 
utter  disregard  of  justice.  It  is  not  then  surprising  that  Indian 
attacks  occurred  along  the  frontiers  from  June  to  September;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  need  we  wonder  that  the  Virginians  (against 
whom,  in  distinction  from  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  the  war 
was  carried  on,)  became  more  and  mor^  excited,  and  eager  to 
repay  the  injuries  received. 

To  put  a  stop  to  these  devastations,  two  large  bodies  of  troqps 
were  gathering  in  Virginia;  the  one  from  the  southern  and  western 
part  of  the   State,  under   General   Andrew   Lewis,  met  at  Camp 
Union,  now  Lewisburg,   Greenbriar  county,  near  the  fiur-femed 
White  Sulphur  Springs; — the  other  from  the  northern  and  eastern 
counties  was  to  be  under  the  command  of  Dunmore  himself,  and 
descending  the  Ohio  from  Fort  Pitt,  was  to  meet  Lewis*  army  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa.   The  force  under  Lewis,  amount- 
ing to  eleven  hundred  men,  commenced  its  march  upon  the  6th 
and  12th  of  September,  and  upon  the  6th  of  October  reached  the 
spot  agreed  upon.     As  Lord  Dunmore  was  not  there,  and  as  oAer 
trbops  were  to  follow  down  the  Kenhawa  under  Colonel  Christian, 
General  Lewis  despatched  runners  toward  Pittsburgh  to  infonn  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  his  arrival,  and  proceeded  to  encamp  at 
the  point  where  the  two  rivers  meet.     Here  he  remained  until  flic 
9th  of  October,  when  despatches  from  the  Governor  reached  him 
informing  him  that  the  plan  of  the  campaign  was  altered,  that  he 
(Dunmore)  meant  to  proceed  directly  against  the  Shawanese  towns 
of  the  Scioto,  and  Lewis  was  ordered  at  once  to  cross  the  Ohio 
and  meet  the  other  army  before  those  towns.     But  on  the  veiy 
day  when  this  movement   should  have  been   executed,  (October 
10th,)  the  Indians  in  force,  headed  by  the  able  and  brave  Chief 
of  the  Shawanese,  Cornstalk,  appeared  before  the  army  of  Virgin- 
ians, determined  then  and  there  to  avenge  past  wrongs  and  cripple 
vitally  the  power  of  the  invaders.     Delawares,  Iroquois,  Wyan- 
dots,  and   Shawanese,    under  their  most  noted   Chiefe,  aoKHig 
whom  was  Logan,  formed  the  army  opposed  to  that  of  Lewis,  and    k. 
with  both  the  struggle  of  that  day  was  one  of  life  or  death.    Soon 
after  sunrise  the  presence  of  the  savages  was  discovered ;  Grener«l 

*  Am.  ArchiTeij  4th  Benw,  i.  t74. 
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Lewis  ordered  out  his  brother  Colonel  Charles  Lewis  and  Colonel 
Fleming  to  reconnoitre  the  ground  where  they  had  been  seen ; 
this  at  once  brought  on  the  engagement  In  a  short  time  Colonel 
Lewis  was  killed,  and  Colonel  Fleming  disabled ;  the  troops,  thus 
left  without  Commanders,  wavered,  but  Colonel  Field  with  his 
regiment  coming  to  the  rescue,  they  again  stood  firm; — about 
noon  Colonel  Field  was  killed,  and  Captain  Evan  Shelby,  (father 
of  Isaac  Shelby  Governor  of  Kentucky  in  after  time  and  who  was 
then  Lieutenant  in  his  father's  company,)  took  the  command;—^ 
and  the  battle  still  continued.  It  was  now  drawing  toward  even- 
ing and  yet  the  contest  raged  without  decided  success  for  either 
party,  when  General  Lewis  ordered  a  body  of  men  to  gain  the 
flank  of  the  enemy  by  means  of  Crooked  Creek,  a  small  stream 
which  runs  into  the  Kenhawa  about  four  hundred  yards  above  its 
mouth.  This  was  successfully  done,  and  the  result  was  the  retreat 
of  the  Indians  across  the  Ohio.*  Lord  Dimmore  meanwhile,  had 
descended  the  river  fit>m  Fort  Pitt,  and  was,  at  the  time  he  sent 
word  to  Lewis  of  his  change  of  plans,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hock- 
ing, where  he  built  a  block-house,  called  Fort  Gower,  and  re- 
mained until  after  the  battle  at  the  Point,  f  Thence  he  marched 
on  towards  the  Scioto,  while  Lewis  and  the  remains  of  the  army 
under  bis  command  strengthened  by  the  troops  under  Colonel 
Chrisdan,  pressed  forward  in  the  same  direction,  elated  by  the 
hope  of  annihilating  the  Indian  towns,  and  punishing  the  inhabi- 
tants for  all  they  had  done.  But  before  reaching  the  enemy's 
country  Dunmore  was  visited  by  Chiefs  asking  for  peace ;  f  he 
listened  to  their  request,  and  appointing  a  place  where  a  treaty 
should  be  held,  sent  orders  to  Lewis  to  stop  his  march  against 
the  Shawanese  towns;  which  orders,  however,  that  officer  did 
not  obey,  nor  was  it  till  the  Governor  visited  his  camp  on  Congo 
Creek  near  Westfall,  that  he  would  agree  to  give  up  an  attempt 
apon  the  village  of  Old  Chillicothe,  which  stood  where  Westfall 
now  is.  II  After  this  visit  by  Dunmore  General  Lewis  felt  himself 
bound,  though  unwillingly,  to  prepare  for  a  bloodless  retreat. 
The  Commander-in-chief,  however,  remained  for  a  time  at  Fort 

*  Border  Warfare,  125.     Doddridge,  330. — American  Pioneer,  i.  381.    Letterft  in 
American  Archives,  fourth  series,  i.  808, 18,  &c.  &c.  Thatcher's  lives  of  Indians,  ii.  168. 

f  Border  Warfare,  133. 

^  With  them  was  one  Elliott,  probably  Matthew  Elliott,  so  noted  in  1790  to  1795.~ 
American  Pioneer,  i.  18. 
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Charlotte,  upon  Sippo  Creek,  about  eight  miles  firom  the  town  of 
Westfall  on  the  Scioto.*  There  he  met  Cornstalk  who,  being 
satisfied  of  the  futility  of  any  farther  struggle,  was  detennined  to 
make  peace,  and  arranged  with  the  Governor  the  preliminaries  of 
a  treaty ;  and  from  this  point  Crawford  was  sent  against  a  town  of 
the  Mingoes,  who  still  continued  hostile,  and  took  sereral  prison- 
ers  who  were  carried  to  Virginia,  and  were  still  in  confinement  in 
February,  1776.t  It  was  at  thb  time  though  not  at  Camp  Char- 
lotte, for  he  would  not  go  there,  that  Logan  delivered  his  cele- 
brated speech.  In  relation  to  this  speech  or  message,  the  genu- 
ineness of  which  has  been  questioned,^  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
record  here  the  evidence  of  John  Gibson,  ||  to  whom  it  wa9  given 
by  Logan,  and  whose  statement  being  undisputed  seems  to  place 
the  matter  beyond  cavil. 


AUegkany  county^  SS,} 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  3 


Before  me,  the  subscriber,  a  justice  of  the  peace  in   and  for  siid 
county,  personally  appeared  John  Gibson,  Esquire,  an  Associate  Judge 
of  the  same  county,  who  being  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  saithy  thai  in 
the  year  1774,   he   accompanied  Lord   Dunmore  on   the  expediition 
against  the  Shawanese  and  other  Indians  on  the  Sciota ;  thai  00  their 
arrival  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  towns,  they  were  met  by  a  flag,  and 
a  white  man  by  the  name  of  Elliott,  who  informed  Lord  Dunmore  that 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Shawanese  had  sent  to  request  hit  Lordship  to  halt 
his  army  and  send  in  some  person,  who  understood  their  language  f 
that  this  deponent,  at  the  request  of  Lord   Dunmore  and  the  whole  of 
the  officers  with  him,  went  in  ;  that  on  his  arrival  at  the  towns,  Logas, 
the  Indian,  came  to  where  this  deponent  was  sitting  with  the  Cornstalk, 
and  the  other  Cliiefs  of  the  Shawanese,  and  asked  him  to  walk  oat  with 
him ;  that  they  went  into  a  copse  of  wood,  where  they  sat  down,  wbes 
Logan,  after  shedding  abundance  of  tears,  delivered  to  him  the  speedi, 
nearly  as  related  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  Notes  on  the  State  of  Tirgioia; 
that  he  the  deponent  told  him  then  that  it  was  not  Colonel  Cresap  who 
had  murdered  his  relations,  and  that  although  his  son  Captain  Michael 
Cresap  was  with  the  party  who  killed  a  Shawanese  Chief  and  otlter 

*  American  Pioneer,  i.  331. 

f  American  Archives,  fourth  series,  i.  1223.     Border  Warfare,  137.— Ameiiaa  if* 
ehives,  fourth  series,  ii.  1189. 

X  See,  very  lately.  Brown's  History  of  Illinois,  p.  25 ;  also,  Amerieaa  Pioneer,  i.  vol' 
Index. 

I  This  gentleman  was  (nominal)  Secretary  of  Indiana  Territory  under  Genefal  Hun' 
•OB.    8m  accoQ&t  by  John  JohatM,  in  Cist's  Ciacimiati  Bfisoellany,  ii,  306w 
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Indians,  yaC  he  was  not  present  when  his  relations  were  killed  at 
Baker's  near  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek  on  the  Ohio ;  that  this  depo- 
nent on  his  return  to  camp  delivered  the  speech  to  Lord  Dunmore ;  and 
that  the  marders  perpetrated  as  above,  were  considered  as  Jiltimately  the 
cause  of  the  war  of  1774,  commonly  called  Cresap's  war. 

JOHN  GIBSON. 
Sworn    and  subscribed  the  4th  of  Jlpril,  1800,  at  Pittsburgh^ 
be/ore  me^  Jer.  Baker.* 

Thus  in  November  was  the  war  of  1774,  known  as  Duamore's, 
Logan's,  or  Cresap's  war,  terminated ;  the  Shawanese  agreeing  not 
to  hunt  south  of  the  Ohio,  nor  molest  travellers.!  It  was  very 
much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Virginians  that  it  ended  as  it 
did,  as  no  efficient  blow  had  been  struck,  and  as  the  conduct  of 
the  Governor  eould  not  well  be  explained  by  the  frontier  men 
except  by  supposing  him  to  act  with  reference  to  the  expected 
contest  of  England  and  her  colonies,  a  motive  which  the  colonists 
naturally  regarded  as  little  less  than  treasouable.f  And  here  we 
wish  to  notice  a  statement  given  as  a  curious  instance  of  historical 
puzzles  by  Mr.  Whittlesey,  in  his  address  before  the  Ohio  Histori- 
cal Society,  delivered  in  1841,  at  page  28.  || 

In  1S31,  a  stean  boat  was  detained  a  few  hours  near  the  house  of 
Mr.  Cortis,  on  the  Ohio,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Hockr 
hocking,  and  General  CUrk$  oame  ashore.  He  inquired  respeeting  the 
rerauns  of  a  Fort  or  encampment  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hockhocking 
river,  as  it  is  now  eafted.  He  was  told  that  there  was  evidence  of  a 
clearing  of  several  acres  in  extent,  £nd  that  pieces  of  guns  and  muskets 
had  been  found  on  the  spot ;  and  also,  that  a  collection  of  several  hund- 
red bullets  had  been  discovered  on  the  bank  of  the  Hockhocking,  about 
twenty-five  miles  up  the  river.  General  Clark  then  stated,  that  the 
ground  had  been  occupied  as  a  camp  by  Lord  Dunmore,  who  came 

*  American  PioBeer,  p.  18. 

-f  AnMrican  ArekivM,  foarth  ■eriet,  i.  1170. 

X  WImii  Lord  Danmore  retired  he  left  an  handred  men  at  the  month  of  the  Great 
Kenkawa,  a  few  at  Fort  Dunmore  (Pittsbnrgh,)  and  lome  at  Fort  Fincastle  (Wheeling.) 
Theae  were  diamitted  ai  the  prospect  of  renewed  war  ceased.  Lord  Danmore  was  to 
faare  retarned  to  Pittsburgh  in  the  spring,  to  meet  the  Indians  and  form  a  definite  peace, 
but  the  Revolutionary  movements  prevented.  The  Mingoes  were  not  parties  to  the 
peace  of  Fort  Chaiiotte.— (Ameriean  Archives,  ii.  1189.)  The  frontier  men,  or  many  of 
tlieni,  thought,  as  we  have  said,  that  Danmore's  conduct  was  ontrageous,  b«t  that  saoh 
waa  not  the  universal  feeling  in  Viigiaia  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  American  Archives, 
fourth  aeries,  ii.  170,  301.  kc, 

I  Expedition  of  Lord  Dunmore,  from  p.  28,  to  29. 

4  An  eminent  citizen  of  Missouri,  a  brothar  of  General  Georye  Rc^ra  Clark,  of  Ky. 
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down  the  Kenhawa  with  300  men  in  the  spring  of  1T76,  with  the 
expectation  of  treating  with  the  Indians  here.  The  Chiefs  not  making 
their  appearance,  the  march  was  continued  up  the  river  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles,  where  an  express  from  Virginia  overtook  the  party.  Th«t 
evening  a  council  was  held  and  lasted  very  late  at  night.  In  the  monr- 
ing  the  troops  were  disbanded,  and  immediately  requested  to  enlist  in 
the  British  service  for  a  stated  period.  The  contents  of  the  despatches 
had  not  transpired  when  this  proposition  was  made.  A  major  of  militii 
by  the  name  of  McCarty,  made  an  harrangue  to  the  men  against  enlist- 
ing, which  seems  to  have  been  done  in  an  eloquent  and  effectuaT  man- 
ner. He  referred  to  the  condition  of  the  public  mind  in  the  coronies, 
and  the  probability  of  a  revolution,  which  must  soon  arrive.  He  repre- 
sented the  suspicious  circumstances  of  the  express,  which  was  still  a 
secret  to  the  troops,  and  that  appearances  justified  the  coaclosion,  that 
they  were  required  to  enlist  in  a  service  egainst  their  own  coantrymeo, 
their  own  kindred,  their  awn  hones.  The  consequence  was,  that  hot 
few  of  the  men  re-enlisted,  and  the  majority,  choosing  the  orator  as  a 
leader,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  Wheeling.  The  news  bsooght 
out  by  the  courier  proved  to  be  an  account  of  the  opening  combat  of  the 
Revolution  at  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  April  20,  1775.  General 
Clark  stated  that  himself  (or  his  brother,)  was  in  the  expedition. 

Lord  Dunmore  is  said  to  have  returned  to  Virginia  by  way  of  the 
Kenhawa  river. 

There  are  very  few  historical  details  sustained  by  bettei  authontj 
than  the  above  relation.  Desirous  of  reconciling  this  statement  witk 
history,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  General  Clark,  requesting  an  explanatioOi 
but  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  prevented  a  reply.* 

This  we  know  cannot  be  true  in  the  form  in  whicb  it  is  stated. 
The  battle  of  Lexington  was  on  April  19th ;  on  April  21st  Lord 
Dunmore  removed  the  powder  from  the  public  storehouse  ai 
Williamsburg  on  board  a  King's  vessel,  and  was  theiiceforward 
at  Williamsburg.  Jime  5th  he  informs  the  Assembly  that  he 
had  meant  to  go  West  and  look  after  Indian  matters,  but  had  been 
too  busy.f  It  is  one  of  many  instances  showing  how  sceptical  ve 
should  be  where  a  single  person  testifies,  and  especially  fiom 
memory. 

Among  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  Dunmore's  war,  is 
scouts  or  soldiers,  were  Daniel  Boone,  James  Harrod,  and  otheis 
of  the  early  explorers  of  Kentucky ;  after  the  peace  these  naturallj 
turned  their  attention  again  to  the  rich  valleys  they  had  visited. 

*  Lord  Dniunore'i  Elxpedition,  pp.  38,  29, 

t  Awwicaa  Afditvet,  flmrth  lerie*,  ii.  1189,  kc^ 
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Boone  appears  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  re-enter  thenii 
which  he  did  in  the  service  of  a  new  Land  Company  formed  in 
North  Carolina,  called  the  Transylvania  Company.*  The  chief 
person  in  this  association  was  Colonel  Richard  Henderson,  of 
whom  little  is  known  except  that  he  was  a  man  of  capacity  and 
ambition.  Dr.  Smyth,  an  Englishman  who  in  1784  published  a 
work  of  professed  travels  in  the  United  States,  gives  the  following 
account  of  him,  but  as  Smyth's  work  is  full  of  palpable  false- 
hoods,! it  is  not  in  our  power  to  say  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
his  statements  respecting  the  founder  of  Transylvania. 

**  His  father  still  alive,  a  poor  man,  whose  residence  is  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Nutboshy  where  he  was  at  tliis  time  on  a  visit. 

This  son  was  grown  up  to  maturity  before  he  had  been  taught  to 
read  or  write,  and  he  acquired  those  radiments  of  education,  and  arith- 
metic also,  by  his  own  indefatigable  industry. 

He  then  obtained  the  inferior  office  of  constable ;  from  that  was  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  under-sheriff;  after  this  he  procured  a  license  to 
plead  as  a  lawyer.  In  the  inferior  or  county  courts,  and  soon  after  in  the 
superior,  or  highest  courts  of  judicature. 

Even  there,  where  oratory  and  eloquence  is  as  brilliant  and  powerful 
as  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  soon  became  distinguished  and  eminent,  and 
his  superior  genius  shone  forth  with  great  splendor,  and  universal 
applause. 

He  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  man  of  pleasure,  gay,  facetious,  and 
pliant ;  nor  did  his  amazing  talents,  and  general  praise,  create  him  a 
single  enemy. 

In  short,  while  yet  a  very  young  man,  he  was  promoted  from  the  bar 
to  the  bench,  and  appointed  Associate  Chief  Judge  of  the  province  of 
North  Carolina,  with  a  salary  adequate  to  the  dignity. 

Even  in  this  elevated  station,  his  reputation  and  renown  continued 
to  increase. 

But  having  made  several  large  purchases,  and  having  fallen  into  a 
train  of  expense  that  his  circumstances  and  finances  could  not  support, 
his  extensive  genius  struck  out  on  a  bolder  track  to  fortune  and  fame 
than  any  one  had  ever  attempted  before  him. 

Under  pretence  of  viewing  some  back  lands,  he  privately  went  out 
to  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  and,  for  an  insignificant  considera- 
tion,{   (only  ten  wagons   loaded  with    cheap   goods,  such   as  coarse 

*  Thii  wai  one  of  MTeral  such  companies ;  see  Patrick  Henry's  deposition  in  Hall's 
Sketches,  i.  249. 

f  For  an  account  of  Smyth's  work  see  the  Pre&ce  to  this  Volume. 

I  This  seems  to  l>e  fiUse ;  see  Butler's  Kentucky,  2nd  edition ;  introduction,  Ixvi.  note. 
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woolens,  trinkets,  fire-arms,  and  spirituous  liquors,)  made  a  purchase 
from  the  chiefs  of  the  nation,  of  a  vast  tract  of  territory,  equal  in  extent 
tb  a  kingdom ;  and  in  the  excellence  of  climate  and  soil,  extent  of  its 
rivers,  and  beautiful  elegance  of  situations,  inferior  to  none  in  the  uai- 
verse.  A  domain  of  no  less  than  one  hundred  miles  square,  situated  oo 
tlie  back  orinterior  pait  of  Virginia,  and  of  North  and  South  Carolioa; 
comprehending  the  river  Kentucky,  Cherokee,  and  Ohio,  besides  a 
Tariety  of  inferior  rivulets,  delightful  and  charming  as  imagination  can 
conceive. 

This  transaction  he  kept  a  profound  secret,  until  such  time  as  be 
obtained  the  final  ratification  of  the  whole  nation  in  form.  Then  he 
immediately  invited  settlers  from  all  the  provinces,  ofiering  them  land 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  and  proposing  to  them  likewise,  to 
form  a  legislature  and  government  of  their  own ;  such  as  might  be  most 
convenient  to  their  particular  circumstances  of  settlement«  And  he 
instantly  vacated  his  seat  on  the  bench.*'* 

Colonel  Henderson  in  company  with  Colonel  Nathaniel  Hart,  or 
as  Morehead  says,  Colonel  Hart  alone^f  having  heard  of  the  valu- 
able lands  upon  the  Kentucky  river,  (probably  firom  Boone  who 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  Hart  family  before  his  visit  to  the 
West ; :( )  in  the  course  of  1774  paid  a  visit  to  the  Cherokees  to 
ascertain  if  they  would  be  willing  to  sell  their  title  to  the  region 
which  was  desired.  Finding  that  a  bargain  might  be  made,  a 
meeting  was  arranged  with  the  Chiefs  of  the  nation,  to  be  held  at 
the  Sycamore  Shoal  on  the  Wataga  branch  of  the  Holston  river, 
in  March  1775. 

At  this  meeting  Daniel  Boone  was,  by  the  desire  of  the  Tran- 
sylvania proprietors,  present,  to  aid  in  the  negotiation  and  dete^ 

*  Morehead'8  Addrera,  p.  157. 

t  Butler,  second  edition,  Introduction,  Ixvi. — ^Morehead,  159. 

%  This  appears  in  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  Colonel  Thomas  Hart,  late  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  to  Captain  Nathaniel  Hart,  dated  Grajrfields,  August  3, 1780. 

'<  I  observe  what  jou  say  respecting  our  losses  by  Daniel  Boone.    [Booae  had  bees 
robbed  of  fbnds  in  part  belonging  to  T.  and  N.  Hart.]    I  had  heard  of  the  misfoitoB^ 
soon  after  it  happened,  but  not  of  my  being  a  partaker  before  now.    I  feel  for  the  po9^ 
people  who  perhaps  are  to  lose  even  their  pre-emptions :  but  I  must  say,  I  feel  more  fo^ 
Boone,  whose  character,  I  am  told,  suffers  by  it.    Much  degenerated  must  the  p^o^^^^ 
of  this  age  be,  when  amongst  them  are  to  be  found  men  to  censure  and  blast  the  repots" 
tion  of  a  person  so  just  and  upright,  and  in  whose  breast  is  a  seat  of  virtue  too  pan  tc^ 
admit  of  a  thought  so  base  and  dishonorable.    I  have  known  Boone  in  times  of  old,  whe^ 
poverty  and  distress  had  him  fkst  by  the  hand :  and  in  these  wretched  circumstance,  » 
have  ever  found  him  of  a  noble  and  generous  soul,  despising  everything  mean;  aaJ 
therefore,  I  will  freely  grant  him  a  discharge  for  whatever  sums  of  mine  he  might  hi^ 
been  poaoessed  of  at  the  time."— Morebeadj  106  note. 
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mining  Hxe  bounds  of  the  proposed  purchase.  This  done,  he  set 
forth  with  a  party,  well  armed  and  equipped,  to  mark  out  a  road 
£rom  the  settlement,  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  lands  which 
were  about  to  be  colonized.  Boone  does  not  say  when  he  started, 
but  as  he  was  within  fifteen  miles  of  Boonesboro'  on  the  20th  of 
March,  and  the  grant  firom  the  Cherokees  is  dated  the  17th,  he 
must  haye  left  the  Council  before  the  final  action  of  the  Indians 
took  place;  indeed,  Henderson  says  (April  10th  to  20th)  that 
Boone  did  not  know  of  the  purchase  with  certainty^  By  that 
action  the  southern  savages,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  transferred  to  the  Company  two  pro* 
yinces  defined  as  follows : 

The  first  was  defined  as  '*  Beginning  on  the  Ohio  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Cantackey  Chenoee,  or  what,  by  the  English,  is  called 
Louisa  river;  from  thence  running  up  the  said  river,  and  the  most 
northwardly  foik  of  the  same,  to  the  head  spring  thereof;  thence  a 
south-east  course  to  the  top  of  the  ridge  of  Powell's  mountain  ;  thence 
westwardlj  along  the  ridge  of  the  said  mountain,  unto  a  point  from 
which  a  northwest  course  will  hit  or  strike  the  head  spring  of  the  most 
southwardly  branch  of  Cumberland  river,  thence  down  said  river, 
including  all  its  waters,  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  up  the  said  river,  as  it 
meanders,  to  the  beginning." 

The  other  deed  comprised  a  tract  "  beginning  on  the  Holston  river, 
where  the  course  of  Powell's  mountain  strikes  the  same ;  thence  up  the 
said  river,  as  it  meanders,  to  where  the  Virginia  line  crosses  the  same ; 
thence  westw^rdly  along  the  line  run  by  Donaldson,  to  a  point  six  En^ 
lish  miles  eastward  of  the  long  island  in  said  Holston  river ;  thence  a 
direct  course  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Canaway,  until  it  reaches 
the  top  ridge  of  Powell's  mountain ;  thence  westwardly  along  the  said 
ri^ge  to  the  place  of  beginning."* 

This  transfer,  however,  wasr  in  opposition  to  the  ancient  and 
constant  policy,  both  of  England  and  Virginia ;  neither  of  which 
^ould  recognize  any  private  dealings  for  land  with  the  natives; 
^d,  as  much  of  the  region  to  be  occupied  by  the  Transylvania 
Company   was  believed  to  be  within  the  bounds  of  the  Old 
dominion,  Governor  Dunmore,  even  before  the  bargain  was  com- 
pleted, prepared  his  proclamation  warning  the  world  against  "  one 
'^hard  Henderson  and  other  disorderly  persons,  who,  under  pre- 
^ce  of  a  purchase  from  the  Indians,  do  set  up  a  claim  to  the 

*  Hal],  i.  861.    See  alto  Batler,  604.    Batler,  initetd  of  <<  Cantackey  Chenoee,''  hat 
'^XeBtncky  Cheaoca." 
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lands  of  the  crown."  This  paper  is  dated  but  four  days  later  than 
the  treaty  of  Wataga.*  When  Colonel  Henderson  and  his  "dis- 
orderly" associates,  therefore,  set  forth  early  in  April  for  their  new 
colony,  granted  by  the  first  named  deed,  clouds  beset  their  pafli. 
Virginia  threatened  in  their  rear,  and  before  them,  the  blood 
of  Boone's  pioneers  soiled  the  fresh  leaves  of  the  young  wood- 
flowers.  Upon  the  20th  or  25th  of  March,  an  attack  had  been 
made  upon  those  first  invaders  of  the  forests,  in  which  two  of  their 
number  were  killed,  and  one  or  two  others  wounded :  repulsed 
but  not  defeated,  the  savages  watched  their  opportunity,  and 
again  attacked  the  little  band ;  but  being  satisfied  by  these  at- 
tempts,t  that  the  leaders  of  the  whites  were  their  equals  in  forest 
warfare,  the  natives  offered  no  further  opposition  to  the  march  of 
the  hunters,  who  proceeded  to  the  Kentucky,  and  upon  the  1st  of 
April,  1775,  began  the  erection  of  a  fort  upon  the  banks  of  that 
stream,  sixty  yards  south  of  the  river,  at  a  salt-lick.  This  was 
Boonesboro'.  This  fort  or  station  was  probably,  when  complete, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
broad,  and  consisted  of  block-houses  and  pickets,  the  cabins  of 
the  settlers  forming  part  of  the  defences  li  it  was,  from  ne^ect, 
not  completed  until  June  14th,  and  the  party,  while  engaged  in  its 
erection,  appear  to  have  been  but  little  annoyed  by  the  Indians, 
although  one  man  was  killed  upon  the  4th  of  April.  To  this 
station,  while  yet  but  half  complete,  Henderson  and  his  compan- 
ions came  the  20th  of  April,  ||  following  the  road  marked  out  bj 
Boone.  Of  his  journey,  and  the  country  itself,  some  parts  of  a 
letter,  published  entire  by  Judge  Hall,  will  give  a  distinct  pictme, 
and  are  better  than  any  abstracts. 

Booneeborough,  June  12th,  1766. 

*  *  *  No  doubt  but  you  have  felt  great  anxiety  since  the  lecript 
of  my  letter  from  Powell's  Valley.  At  that  time  things  wore  a  glooBf 
aspect ;  indeed  it  was  a  serious  matter,  and  became  a  little  more  sOt 
after  the  date  of  the  letter  than  before.  That  afternoon  I  wrote  tbi 
letter  in  Powell's  Valley,$  in  our  march  this  way,  we  met  abont  4i 
people  returning,  and  in  about  four  days  the  number  was  little  short  of 

*  American  ArchiTes,  Fourth  Series,  174. 

t  See  Boone'i  Narrative,  and  his  letter  in  Hall's  Sketches,  i.  964.    Thej  do  not 
entirely. 

^  See  plan  of  the  fort,  Hall's  Sketches,  i. 

I  HenderMn's  Letter,  Hall  u.  369. 

§  April  8th. 
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100.  Argnmenta  and  penuasioDS  were  needless ;  they  seemed  resolred 
on  retoni|ng»  and  trarelled  with  a  precipitation  that  truly  bespoke  their 
fears.  Eight  or  ten  were  all  that  we  could  prevail  on  to  proceed  with 
usv  or  to  follow  after ;  and  thus,  what  we  before  had,  counting  every 
boy  and  lad,  amounted  to  about  40,  with  which  number  we  pursued  our 
|oamey  with  the  ntmost  diligence,  for  my  own  part,  never  under  more 
real  anxiety.  •  •  •  *  •  Every  group  of  travellers  we  saw,  or 
strange  bells  which  were  heard  in  front,  was  a  fresh  alarm ;  afraid  to 
look  or  inquire,  lest  Captain  Boone  or  his  company  was  amongst  themf 
or  some  disastrous  aecount  of  their  defeat.  The  slow  progress  we  made 
with  onr  packs,  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  some  person  to  go  on 
and  give  assurance  of  our  coming,  especially  as  they  had  no  certainty  of 
our  being  on  the  road  at  all ;  or  had  even  heard  whether  the  Indians  had 
sold  to  us  or  not  It  was  owing  to  Boone's  confidence  in  us,  and  the 
people*s  in  him,  that  a  stand  was  ever  attempted  in  order  to  wait  for 
oor  coming.  ••••••••# 

The  general  panic  that  had  seized  the  men  we  were  continually 
meeting,  was  contagious ;  it  ran  like  wild  fire ;  and,  notwithstanding 
every  efbrt  against  its  progress,  it  was  presently  discovered  in  our  own 
camp ;  some  hesitated  and  stole  back,  privately  ;  others  saw  the  neces- 
aity  of  returning  to  convince  their  friends  that  they  were  still  alive, 
in  too  strong  a  light  to  be  resisted ;  whilst  many,  in  truth,  who  have 
nothing  Id  thank  but  the  fear  of  shame,  for  the  credit  of  intrepidity, 
came  on,  though  their  hearts,  for  some  hours,  made  part  of  the  desert* 
jng  company.  In  this  situation  of  afiairs,  some  few,  of  genuine  cour- 
age  and  undaunted  resolution,  served  to  inspire  the  rest ;  by  help  of 
whose  example,  assisted  by  a  little  pride  and  some  ostentation,  we 
made  a  ahift  to  march  on  with  all  the  appearance  of  gallantry,  and,  cav« 
alier  like,  treated  every  insinuation  of  danger  with  the  utmost  contempt. 
It  soon  became  habitual ;  and  those  who  started  in  the  morning  with 
pale  faces  and  apparent  trepidation,  could  lie  down  and  sleep  at  night 
in  great  quiet,  not  even  possessed  of  fear  enough  to  get  the  better  of 
indolence.  *  *  *  *  *  To  give  you  a  small  specimen 
of  the  disposition  of  the  people,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  assure  yon  that 
when  we  arrived  at  this  place,  we  found  Captain  Boone's  men  as  inat- 
tentive on  the  score  of  fear,  (to  all  appearances,)  as  if  they  had  been  in 
Hillsborough.  A  small  fort  which  only  wanted  two  or  three  days'  work 
to  make  it  tolerably  safe,  was  totally  neglected  on  Mr.  Cock's  arrival  ;* 
and  onto  this  day  remains  unfinished,  notwithstanding  the  repeated 
applications  of  Captain  Boone,  and  every  representation  of  danger  from 
oorselves.  •  •  •  •  Our  plantations  extend  near  two  miles 
in  length,  on  the  river,  and  up  a  creek.  Here  people  woik  in  their 
different  lots;  some  without  their  guns,  and  others  without  care  or 

*  A  meMengNT  tent  thead  of  the  mun  bodj* 
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caution.  It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  say  any  thing  more  about  the  matter; 
it  cannot  be  done  by  words.  ♦  «  •  «  Our  company  has 
dwindled  from  about  eighty  in  number  to  about  fifty  odd*  and  I  belieTS 
in  a  few  days  will  be  considerably  less.  Amongst  these  I  have  not 
heard  one  person  dissatisfied  with  the  country  or  terms ;  hot  go,  ai 
they  say,  merely  because  their  business  will  not  admit  of  longer  delay. 
The  fact  is,  that  many  of  them  are  single,  worthless  fellows,  and  want 
to  get  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  for  the  sake  of  aaying  they 
have  been  out  and  returned  safe,  together  with  the  probability  of  getting 
a  mouthful  of  bread  in  exchange  for  their  news.     •        •         • 

We  are  seated  at  the  mouth  of  Otter  Creek  on  the  Kentackyv  aboat 
150  miles  from  the  Ohio.  To  the  west,  about  50  miles  from  us,  art 
two  settlements,  within  six  or  seven  miles  one  of  the  other*  Theie 
were,  some  time  ago,  about  100  at  the  two  places ;  thoogh  now,  per 
haps,  not  more  than  60  or  70,  as  many  of  them  are  gone  up  the  Ohio 
for  their  families,  ^c. ;  and  some  returned  by  the  way  we  came,  to 
Virginia  and  elsewhere.  *  *  *  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  and  north  from  us,  about  40  miles,  is  a  settlement  on  the  erown 
lands,  of  about  19  persons ;  and  lower  down,  towards  the  OhiOy  oo  the 
same  side,  there  are  some  other  settlers,  how  many,  or  at  what  place,  I 
can't  exactly  learn.  There  is  also  a  party  of  about  10  or  l^with  a 
surveyor,  who  is  employed  in  searching  through  the  conntryf  and 
laying  ofif  officers*  lands;  they  have  been  more  than  three  wedu 
within  ten  miles  of  us,  and  will  be  several  weeks  longer  ranging  up  and 
down  the  country.  •  •  •  •  Colonel  Harrod,  who  goveiof 
the  two  first  mentioned  settlements,  (and  is  a  very  good  man  for  ear 
purpose.)  Colonel  Floyd,  (the  surveyor)  and  myself,  are  under  aolem 
engagements  to  communicate,  with  the  utmost  despatch  every  pieeeof 
intelligence  respecting  danger  or  sign  of  Indians,  to  each  other,  b 
case  of  invasion  of  Indians,  both  the  other  parties  are  instantly  to  nnuA 
and  relieve  the  distressed,  if  possible.  Add  to  this,  that  our  country  is  ss 
fertile,  the  growth  of  grass  and  herbage  so  tender  and  luxuriantt  that  it  ii 
almost  impossible  for  man  or  dog  to  travel,  without  leaving  auch  aigathal 
you  might,  for  many  days,  gdlop  a  horse  on  the  trail.  To  be  aeriooStit 
is  impossible  for  any  number  of  people  to  pass  through  the  woods  wilk* 
out  being  tracked,  and  of  course  discovered,  if  Indians,  for  our  huatsii 
all  go  on  horseback,  and  could  not  be  deceived  if  they  weie  to  come  H 
the  trace  of  footmen.  From  these  circumstances,  I  think  myeelf  ia  i 
great  measure  secure  against  a  formidable  attack ;  and  a  few  rinUnit 
could  only  kill  one  or  two,  which  would  not  much  afifect  the  inlertft 
of  the  company.*  •••••• 

Upon  the  23d  of  May,  the  persons  then  in  the  country,  weie 
called  on  by  Henderson  to  send  representatives  to  Boonesboro',  to 

«  HaU>f  SkMcliM,  iL  SeO  to  S71. 
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agree  upon  a  form  of  goyemment,  and  to  make  laws  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  inhabitants.  From  the  journal  of  this  primitive  legis- 
lature, we  find  that,  besides  Boonesboro',  three  settlements  were 
represented,  viz:  Harrodsburgh,  which  had  been  founded  by 
James  Harrod  in  1774,  though  afterwards  for  a  time  abandoned, 
in  consequence  of  Dunmore's  war ;  the  Boiling-spring  settlement, 
also  headed  by  James  Harrod,  who  had  returned  to  the  west  early 
in  1775 ;  and  St.  Asaph,  in  Lincoln  county,  where  Benjamin 
Logan,  who  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  mountains  with  Hender- 
son, was  building  himself  a  station,  well  known  in  the  troubles 
with  the  Indians  which  soon  followed. 

The  labors  of  this  first  of  Western  legislatures  were  firuitless, 
as  the  Transylvania  colony  was  soon  transformed  into  the  county 
of  Kentucky,  and  yet  some  notice  of  them  seems  proper.  There 
were  present  seventeen  representatives ;  they  met  about  fifty  yards 
firom  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky,  under  the  budding  branches  of  a 
vast  elm,  while  around  their  feet  sprang  the  native  white  clover, 
as  a  carpet  for  their  hall  of  legislation.  When  God's  blessing 
had  been  asked  by  the  Rev.  John  Lythe,  Colonel  Henderson 
offered  an  address  on  behalf  of  the  Proprietors,  from  which  we 
select  a  few  paragraphs  illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  and 
times. 

Oar  peculiar  circumstances  in  this  remote  country,  surrounded  on  all 
sides  with  difficulties,  and  equally  subject  to  one  common  danger,  which 
threatens  our  common  overthrow,  must,  I  think,  in  their  efiects,  secure 
to  us  an  union  of  interests,  and  consequently,  that  harmony  in  opinion, 
so  essential  to  the  forming  good,  wise,  and  wholesome  laws.  If  any 
doubt  remain  amongst  you  with  respect  to  the  force  or  efficacy  of  what* 
ever  laws,  you  now,  or  hereafter  make,  be  pleased  to  consider  that  all 
power  is  originally  in  the  people ;  therefore,  make  it  their  interest,  by 
impartial  and  beneficial  laws,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  their  inclination 
to  see  them  enforced.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  people, 
anxious  and  desirous  to  have  laws  made,  —  who  approve  of  the  method 
of  choosing  delegates,  or  representatives,  to  meet  in  general  Conven- 
tion for  that  purpose,  can  want  the  necessary  and  concomitant  virtue  to 
carry  them  into  execution. 

Nay,  gentlemen,  for  argument's  sake,  let  us  set  virtue  for  a  moment 
out  of  the  question,  and  see  how  the  matter  will  then  stand.  You  must 
admit  that  it  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  interest  of  a  large  majority  that 
the  laws  should  be  esteemed  and  held  sacred ;  if  so,  surely  this  large 
majority  can  never  want  inclination  or  power  to  give  sanction  and 
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efficacy  to  those  rery  laws,  which  advance  their  interest  and  secure 
their  property.  •  «  ♦  •  •  • 

Among  the  many  objects  that  must  present  themselves  for  your  con- 
sideration, the  first  in  order,  must,  from  its  importance,  be  that  of  esta- 
blishing  Courts  of  Justice,  or  tribunals  for  the  punishment  of  such  at 
may  offend  against  the  laws  you  are  about  to  make.  As  this  law  will 
be  the  chief  corner  stone  in  the  ground-work  or  basis  of  our  constito* 
tion,  let  us  in  a  particular  manner  recommend  the  most  dispassionate 
attention,  while  you  take  for  your  guide  as  much  of  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  laws  of  England,  as  can  be  interwoven  with  those  of  this 
country.  We  are  all  Englishmen,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same,  ou^ 
selves  and  our  fathers  have,  for  many  generations,  experienced  the  in- 
valuable blessings  of  that  most  excellent  constitution,  and  surely  we 
cannot  want  motives  to  copy  from  so  noble  an  original. 

Many  things,  no  doubt,  crowd  upon  your  minds,  and  seem  equally 
to  demand  your  attention ;  but  next  to  that  of  restraining  Tice  and  im- 
morality, surely  nothing  can  be  of  more  importance  than  establishing 
some  plain  and  easy  method  for  the  recovery  of  debts,  and  determin- 
ing matters  of  dispute  with  respect  to  property,  contracts,  torts,  inju- 
ries, ^c.  These  things  are  so  essential,  that  if  not  strictly  attended 
to,  our  name  will  become  odious  abroad,  and  our  peace  of  short  and 
precarious  duration,  it  would  give  honest  and  disinterested  persons 
cause  to  suspect  that  there  was  some  colorable  reason  at  least,  for  the 
unworthy  and  scandalous  assertions,  together  with  the  groundless  in- 
sinuations contained  in  an  infamous  and  scuriilous  libel*  lately  printed 
and  published,  concerning  the  settlement  of  this  country,  the  author 
of  which  avails  himself  of  his  station,  and  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  proclamation,  pompously  dressed  up  and  decorated  in  thi 
garb  of  authority,  has  uttered  invectives  of  the  most  malignant  kind, 
and  endeavours  to  wound  the  good  name  of  persons,  whose  moral  eht' 
racter  would  derive  little  advantage  by  being  placed  in  comparisos 
with  his,  charging  them  amongst  other  things  equally  untrue,  with  • 
design  **  of  forming  an  asylum  for  debtors  and  other  persona  of  del* 
perate  circumstances ;"  placing  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  at  the  head 
of  a  lawless  train  of  abandoned  villains,  against  whom  the  regal  as* 
thority  ought  to  be  exerted,  and  every  possible  measure  taken  to  pot 
an  immediate  stop. to  so  dangerous  an  enterprise. 

I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  gentlemen,  but  that  your  conduct  in  tUi 
convention  will  manifest  the  honest  and  laudable  intentions  of  the  pie* 
sent  adventurers,  whilst  the  conscious  blush  confounds  the  wiW 
calumniators  and  officious  detractors  of  our  infant,  and  as  yet,  littit 
community. 

*  G«v6raor  Daiunore*e  Prodtmation. 
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Next  to  the  estiblithment  of  courts  or  tribanals*  as  well  for  the  pun- 
iehment  of  public  offenders  as  the  recovering  of  just  debts,  that  of 
estmblishiDf  and  regulating  a  militia,  seems  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
it  is  apparent,  that  without  some  wise  institution,  respecting  our  mutual 
defence,  the  different  towns  or  settlements  are  every  day  exposed  to  the 
moBi  imminent  danger,  and  liable  to  be  destroyed  at  the  mere  will  of  the 
MTage  Indians.  Nothing,  I  am  peisuaded,  but  their  entire  ignorance 
of  our  weakness  and  want  of  order,  has  hitherto  preserved  us  from  the 
destructive  and  rapacious  hands  of  cruelty,  and  given  us  an  opportunity 
at  this  time  of  forming  secure  defensive  plans  to  be  supported  and  carried 
ioto  ezeeotion  by  the  authority  and  sanction  of  a  well-digested  law. 

There  are  sundry  other  things,  highly  worthy  your  consideration, 
and  demand  redress ;  such  as  the  wanton  destruction  of  our  game,  the 
only  support  of  life  amongst  many  of  us,  and  for  want  of  which  the 
country  would  be  abandoned  ere  to-morrow,  and  scarcely  a  probability 
remain  of  its  ever  becoming  the  habitation  of  any  Christian  people. 
This,  together  with  the  practice  of  many  foreigners,  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  hunting  in  our  country,  killing,  driving  off,  and  lessening  the 
namber  of  wild  cattle  and  other  game,  whilst  the  value  of  the  skins  and 
fors,  is  appropriated  to  the  benefit  of  persons  not  concerned  or  interest* 
ed  in  our  settlement:  these  are  evils,  I  say,  that  I  am  convinced  cannot 
escape  your  notice  and  attention.* 

To  this  the  representatives  of  the  infant  Commonwealth  replied, 
by  stating  their  readiness  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Proprietor,  as  being  just  and  reasonable,  and  proceeded,  with 
praiseworthy  diligence,  to  pass  the  necessary  acts.  They  were 
in  session  three  working  days,  in  which  time,  they  enacted  the 
nine  following  laws ; — one  for  establishing  courts ;  one  for  punish- 
ing crimes ;  a  third  for  regulating  the  militia ;  a  fourth  for  punish- 
ing swearing  and  Sabbath-breaking;  a  fifth  providing  for  writs  of 
attachment;  a  sixth  fixing  fees;  and  three  others  for  preserving 
tfie  range,  improving  the  breed  of  horses,  and  preserving  game. 
In  addition  to  these  laws,  this  working  House  of  Delegates  pre- 
pared a  Compact,  to  be  the  basis  of  relationship  between  the 
people  and  owners  of  Transylvania:  some  of  its  leading  articles 
were  these — 

J  St.     That  the  election  of  delegates  in  this  colony,  be  annual, 
2d.     That  the  convention  may  adjourn  and  meet  again  on  their  own 
adjournment,  provided,  that  in  cases  of  great  emergency  the  proprie- 
tors may  call  together  the  delegates  before  the  time  adjourned  to,  and 

*  See  B«tler*t  Kentacky,  p.  606. 
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a  majority  does  not  attend,  they  may  dissolve  them  and  call  a  new 
one. 

3d.  That  to  prevent  dissention  and  delay  of  basinessv  one  proprie- 
tor shall  act  for  the  whole,  or  some  one  delegated  by  them  for  that  pu^ 
pose,  who  shall  always  reside  in  the  colony. 

4th.  That  there  be  a  perfect  religious  freedom  and  general  tokntion 
—Provided  that  the  propagators  of  any  doctrine  or  tenets,  widely  tend- 
ing to  the  subversion  of  our  laws,  shall  for  such  conduct  be  amenable 
to,  and  punishable  by  the  civil  courts. 

0th.  That  the  judges  of  Superior  or  Supreme  Courts  be  appointed 
by  the  proprietors,  but  be  supported  by  the  people,  and  to  them  be 
answerable  for  their  mal-conduct. 

9th.  That  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  be  recommended  by  the 
people,  and  approved  of  by  the  proprietors,  and  by  them  commissioned. 

10th.  That  all  civil  and  military  officeis  be  within  the  appointment 
of  the  proprietors. 

11th.  That  the  office  of  Surveyor  General,  belong  to  no  person  in* 
terested,  or  a  partner  in  this  purchase. 

12th.  That  the  legislative  authority,  after  the  strength  and  msVaritj 
of  the  colony  will  permit,  consist  of  three  branches,  to  wit:  tbe  dele- 
gates or  representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  a  council  not  eseeedlDg 
twelve  men,  possessed  of  landed  estate,  residing  in  the  colony,  and  the 
proprietors. 

17th.  That  the  convention  have  the  sole  power  of  raising  and  ap- 
propriating all  public  monies,  and  electing  their  treasurer.* 

On  the  27th  of  May  this  Legislature  adjourned  to  meet  again 
upon  the  first  Thursday  of  the  next  September, — though  we  do 
not  hear  that  it  ever  did  so. 

From  the  time  of  the  unpopular  treaty  of  Camp  Charlotte,  Ae 

■western  people  had  been  apprehensive  of  extensive  injury  to  4« 

American  firontiers  from  the  Indians,  instigated  by  agents  reaching 

them  through  Canada,  whenever  the  expected  outbreak  with  Eag* 

land  took  place.     Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Americans  in  tfie 

north  saw  the  dangers  to  be  feared  from  the  action  of  the  IndiaaSy 

influenced  by  the  British  and  early  in  April,  1775,  the  Provindll 

Congress  of  Massachusetts  wrote  to  the  Reverend  Samuel  Kiik' 

land,  then  a  missionary  among  the  Oneidas,  informing  him,  that) 

having  heard  that  the  English  were  trying  to   attach  the  Sf 

Nations  to  their  interest,  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  bA  the 

several  tribes,  through  him,  to  stand  neutral.     Steps  were  abo 

taken  to  secure  the  co-operation,  if  possible,  of  the  Penobscot 

I 

*  8«t  Sutler'!  Kentacky,  p.  614. 
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nd  Stocldnidge  Indians ;  the  latter  of  whom  replied,  that,  though 
bey  nerer  could  understand  what  the  quarrel  between  the  Pro* 
inces  and  old  England  was  about,  yet  they  would  stand  by  the 
Lmericans.  They  also  offered  to  ^^  feel  the  mind"  of  the  Iroquois^ 
nd  tiy  to  bring  them  over.* 

But  the  Iroquois  were  not  to  be  easily  won  oyer  by  any  means* 
ir  William  Johnson,  so  long  the  King's  agent  among  them,  and 
>  whom  they  looked  with  the  confidence  of  children  in  a  father, 
ad  died  suddenly,  in  June,  1774,  and  the  wild  men  had  been 
»ft  under  the  influence  of  Colonel  Guy  Johnson,  Si^  William's 
)n-in-law,  who  succeeded  him  as  Superintendent,  and  of  John 
ohnson.  Sir  William's  son,  who  succeeded  to  his  estntes  and 
onors.  Both  these  men  were  Tories ;  and  their  influence  in  faror 
r  England  was  increased  by  that  of  the  celebrated  Joseph  Brant 
lis  trio,  acting  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  rich  old  royalists 
long  the  Mohawk,  opposed  the  whole  movement  of  the  Bosto* 
ians,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Philadelphia  Congress,  and  eyeiy 
ttempt,  open  or  secret,  in  favor  of  the  rebels.  Believing  Mr. 
Irkland  to  be  little  better  than  a  Whig  in  disguise,  and  fearing 
lat  he  mi^t  alienate  the  tribe,  in  which  he  was,  from  their  old 
lith,  and,  through  them,  influence  the  others,  the  Johnsons,  while 
le  war  was  still  bloodless,  made  strong  efforts  to  remove  him  from 
is  position. 

Nor  were  the  fears  of  the  Johnsons  groundless,  as  is  shown  by 
le  address  of  the  Oneida  Indians  to  the  New  England  Governors, 
I  which  they  state  their  intention  of  remaining  neutral  during  so 
anatural  a  quarrel  as  that  just  then  commencing.  But  this  in- 
ntion  the  leading  tribe  of  the  great  Indian  confederacy  meant 
» disturb,  if  possible.  The  idea  was  suggested,  that  Guy  John* 
m  was  in  danger  of  being  seized  by  the  Bostonians,  and  an 
ttempt  was  made  to  rally  about  him  the  savages  as  a  body-guard; 
rhile  he,  on  his  part,  wrote  to  the  neighboring  magistrates,  hold- 
ig  out  to  them,  as  a  terror,  the  excitement  of  the  Indians,  and 
le  dangers  to  be  feared  from  their  rising,  if  he  were  seized,  or 
leir  rights  interfered  with. 

So  stood  matters  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  during  the  month  of 
Fay,  1775.  The  Johnsons  were  gathering  a  little  army,  which 
x>n  amounted  to  five  hundred  men ;  and  the  Revolutionary  com*^ 
ittees,  resolute  never  to  yield  one  hair's  breadth,  "never  t^ 
ibmit  to  any  arbitrary  acts  of  any  power  under  heaven,"  were 

*  StoDC,  vol.  i.  pp.  55-5S. — Sparki*  Waahtngton,  toI.  iii.  pp.  496, 496. 
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denouncing  Colonel  Chij's  conduct  as  '^  aii>itraiy,  illegal,  oppre»> 
sive,  and  nnv^arrantable."  "  Watch  him,"  vrrote  Wadiington  to 
General  Spbnyler  in  June ;  and,  eren  before  that  order  was  giTea, 
what  with  Hke  Tiyon  county  men  above  him  on  the  river,  and  the 
whole  Provincial  force  below  him,  he  was  likely  to  be  wefl 
watched.  -^Finding  himself  thus  fettered,  and  feeling  it  to  be  time 
to  take  some  decided  step,  the  Superintendent,  early  in  June, 
began  to  move  westward,  accompanied  by  his  depaid^its  and  tbe 
great  body  of  the  Mohawk  Indians,  who  remained  finn  in  tiie 
British  intUrests.*  He  moved  first  to  Foit  Stanwix,  (aftenrards 
Fort  Schuyler, , sear  the  present  town  of  Rome,)  and  then  went  oi 
to  OnW)5,  where  he  arrived  eariy  in  July,  and  held  a  Congresi 
with  ftcirteen  hundred  and  forty  warriors,  whose  old  attachmefit 
was  then  and  there  renewed.  Joseph  Brant,  be  it  noted,  during 
all  this  time,  was  acting  as  the  Superintendent's  secretary. 

All  of  the  Six  Nations,  except  the  Oneidas  and  Toacaroits, 
might  now  be  deemed  in  alliance  with  the  British.  Those  tribes, 
chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Kirkland,  were  prevented 
from  going  with  the  others,  and  upon  the  28th  of  June,  at  Ger- 
man Flats,  gave  to  the  Americans  a  pledge  of  neutrality*! 

While  the  members  of  the  Northern  Confederacy  were  thus 
divided  in  their  attachments,  the  Delawares  of  the  iqpper  Ohio 
were  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  opinions  as  to  this  pozdii^ 
family  quarrel  which  was  coming  on ;  and  Congress,  having  been 
informed  on  the  first  day  of  June,  tfiat  the  westeni  Yirginians 
stood  in  fear  of  the  Indians,  with  whom  Lord  Dunmore,  in  his 
small  way,  was,  as  they  thought,  tampering, j:  it  was  determiBed 
to  have  a  Congress  called  at  Pittsburgh,  to  explain  to  fte  poor 
red  men  the  causes  of  the  sudden  division  of  their  old  enemies, 
and  try  to  persuade  them  to  keep  peace.  This  Congress  did  not 
meet,  however,  until  October.  J 

Nor  was  it  firom  the  northern  and  western  tribes  only,  that  hos- 
tilities were  feared.  The  Cherokees  and  their  nei^bors  were 
much  dreaded,  and  not  without  cause  ;  as  they  were  then  ks 
under  the  control  of  the  whites,  than  either  the  Iroquois  or  Dda> 
wares,  and  mi^t,  in  the  hope  of  securing  their  fireedom,  be  kd 
1o  unite,  in  a  warfare  of  extermination  against  the  Carolinas.  We 
find,  accordingly,  Aat  early  in  July,  Congress  having  detenaiDed 
to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  several  Indian  nations,  three  depart- 

•  Stone,  Tol.  i.  p.  77  f  Stone,  toI.  i.  p.  81. 
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ments  were  formed  ;*  a  northern  one,  including  the  Six  Nations 
and  all  nordi  and  east  of  them,  to  the  charge  of  which  General 
Schuyler,  Oliver  Wolcott,  and  tliree  others,  were  appointed ;  a 
middle  department,  including  the  Western  Indians,  who  were  to 
be  looked  to  bj  Messieurs  Franldin,  Henry,  and  Wilson ;  and  a 
southern  department,  including  all  the  tribes  south  of  Kentucky, 
OT^r  which  commissioners  were  to  preside  under  ihe  appointment  of 
die  South  Carolina  Council  of  Safety.  These  commissioners  were  to 
keep  a  close  watch  upon  the  nations  in  their  several  departments, 
and  upon  the  King's  Superintendents  among  them.  These  officers 
fliey  were  to  seize,  if  tihey  had  reason  to  think  them  engaged  in 
stirring  up  tke  natives  against  the  colonies,  and  in  all  ways  were 
to  seek  to  keep  those  natives  quiet  and  out  of  the  contest.  Talks 
were  also  prepared  to  send  to  the  several  tribes,  in  which  an  at- 
tempt was  niiade  to  illustrate  the  relations  between  England  and 
America,  by  comparing  the  last  to  a  child  ordered  to  carry  a  pack 
too  heavy  fer  its  streng&.  The  boy  complains,  and,  for  answer, 
the  pack  is  made  a  little  heavier.  Again  and  again  the  poor  ur- 
chin remonstrates,  but  the  bad  servants  misrepresent  the  matter  to 
&e  father,  and  the  boy  gets  ever  a  heavier  burden,  till  at  last, 
almost  broken-bached,  he  throws  off  the  load  altogether,  and  says 
be  will  carry  it  no  longer.  This  allegory  was  intended  to  make 
the  matter  clear  to  the  pack-carrying  red  men,  and,  if  we  may 
judge  from  Heckewelder's  account,  it  answered  the  purpose ;  for, 
he  says,  the  Delawares  reported  the  whole  story  very  correctly. 
Indeed,  he  gives  their  report  upon  the  137th  page  of  his  "  Narra- 
tive,*' which  report  agrees  very  well  with  the  original  speech, 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Journals  of  the  Old  Congress,  f 

The  first  conference  held  by  the  commissioners,  was  in  the 
northern  department,  a  grand  congress  coming  together  at  Albany 
in  August.  Of  this  Congress  a  full  account  may  be  found  in 
Colonel  Stone's  first  volume.|  It  did  not,  however,  fully  repre- 
sent the  Six  Nations,  and  some,  even  of  those  who  were  present, 
immediately  afterwards  deserted  to  the  British ;  so  that  the  result 
was  slight. 

The  next  conference  was  held  at  Pittsburgh  with  the  western 

*  Old  ImmmaUi  toU  i.  p.  113,  Ice 

f  Vol.  i.  p.  115.  S«e  alto  in  Carey's  Museum,  for  January,  1789,  p.  88  to  91,  tto 
speech  to  the  Iroquois,  at  Philadelphia,  deliTered  Julj  13, 1775 ;  in  this  the  pack-proTeA 
is  given  folly  and  yery  well. 

\  pp.  94-104.    Appendix  iv.-zxzi. 
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Indians.  This  was  in  October,  and  was  attended  by  the  Dela- 
waresy  Senecas,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  Shawanese«  The 
Delaware  nation  were,  as  we  have  ahready  said,  divided  in  their 
views  touching  the  Americans.  One  of  their  chieftains,  Captain 
White-Eyes,  a  man  of  high  character  and  clear  mind,  of  courage 
such  as  became  the  leader  of  a  race  whose  most  common  virtues 
were  those  of  the  wild  man,  and  of  a  forbearance  and  kindness 
as  unusual  as  fearlessness  was  jGrequent,  among  his  people, — this 
true  man  was  now,  as  always,  in  &vor  of  peace ;  and  his  influence 
carried  with  him  a  strong  party.  But  there  were  others,  again, 
who  longed  for  war,  and  wished  to  carry  the  whole  nation  over  t» 
the  British  interest.  These  were  led  by  a  cunning  and  able  man,, 
called  Captain  Pipe,  who,  without  the  energy,  moral  daring,  and 
unclouded  honesty  of  his  opponent,  had  many  qualities  admiiaUy 
suited  to  win  and  rule  Indians.  Between  these  two  men  there 
i^as  a  division  from  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  till  the  deadi 
of  White  Eyes.  At  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  the  Peace  Chief, 
as  he  was  called,  was  present,  and  there  asserted  his  freedom  of 
the  Six  Nations,  who,  through  their  emissaries  present,  tried  to 
bend  the  Delawares,  as  they  had  been  used  to  do.  I£s  bold 
denial  of  the  claim  of  the  Iroquois  to  rule  his  people,  was  seixed 
upon,  by  some  of  the  War-Party,  as  a  pretext  for  leaving  the 
Muskingum,  where  White  Eyes  lived,  and  withdrawing  toward 
Lake  Erie,  into  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  the  RnglU)!  and 
their  allies. 

The  Shawanese  and  their  neighbors,  meantime,  had  taken  cooi- 
sel  with  Guy  Johnson  at  Oswego,  and  might  be  considered  as  it 
league  with  the  king.  Indeed,  we  can  neither  wonder  at,  Mr 
blame  these  bewildered  savages  for  leaguing  themselves  with  any 
power  against  those  actual  occupants  of  their  hunting-groundiy 
who  were,  here  and  there  in  Kentucky,  building  block-houses  and 
clearing  corn-fields.  Against  those  block-houses  and  their  build- 
ers, little  bands  of  red  men  continually  kept  sallying  forth,  sup- 
plied with  ammunition  from  Detroit  and  the  other  western  postti 
and  incited  to  exertion  by  the  well  known  stimulants  of  whiskqr 
and  fine  clothes. 

However,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say,  that  this  was  done  in  1775, 
though  the  arrangements  were,  beyond  doubt,  made  in  that  year, 
Col.  Johnson  having  visited  Montreal,  immediately  after  the  coun- 
cil with  the  Shawanese  and  others  at  Oswego,  for  the  purpose  of 
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conclading  with  the  British  governor  and  general  upon  his  future 
course. 

But  aldiough  the  dangers  of  the  posts  more  immediately  ex- 
posed to  Indian  invasions,  were  understood  both  East  and  West, 
it  did  not  prevent  emigration.  In  June,  1775,  Boone  had  sought 
the  settlements  once  more,  in  order  to  remove  his  family;  and 
in  the  following  September,  with  four  females,  the  fearless  molliers 
of  Kentucky,  re-crossed  the  mountains.  These  four  women  were 
his  own  wife,  Mrs.  McGary  whose  husband  afterwards  attained 
distinction  in  the  battle  of  the  Blue-licks,  Mrs.  Denton  and  Mrs. 
Hogan;  their  husbands  and  children  came  with  them,  and  more 
dian  twenty  other  men  able  to  bear  arms,  were  also  of  the  party. 

At  the  close  of  1775,  then,  the  country  along  the  Kentucky  was 
filling  with  emigrants,  although  doubt  and  dissatisfaction  already 
existed  as  to  Henderson's  purchase,  and  especially  as  to  holding 
lands  of  proprietors,  and  being  governed  by  them :  —  many  of  the 
new  settlers  not  being  ignorant  of  the  evils  brought  on  Pennsylva- 
nia by  means  of  the  Proprietary  rule.  But  hope  was  still  predom- 
inant, and  the  characters  of  Harrod,  Floyd,  Logan  and  the  Harts 
were  well  calculated  to  inspire  confidence. 

North  of  the  Ohio  during  that  year,  little  was  doing  of  which 
any  knowledge  has  reached  us:  but  one  settlement  beyond  the 
Belle  Riviere  deserves  our  notice. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  calm  and  bold  Moravian,  Chris- 
tian Frederick  Post,  who  journeyed  to  the  Big  Beaver  Creek  in 
1758,  and  won  the  Delawares  to  peace.  This  same  man,  in 
1761,  thinking  the  true  faith  might  be  planted  among  those  western 
bfibes,  journeyed  out  to  the  Muskingum,  and,  upon  the  banks  of 
fliat  stream,  about  a  mile  from  Beaver's  Town,  built  himself  a 
hoiuse.*  The  next  season,  that  is  in  the  spring  of  1762,  he  agsdn 
dossed  the  mountains  in  company  with  the  well-known  Hecke- 
welder,  who  went  out  as  his  assistant.  The  Indians  having  con- 
lented  to  his  living  among  them,  and  teaching  their  children  to 
read  and  write.  Post  prepared  to  clear  a  few  acres  whereon  to  raise 
com.  The  chiefs  hearing  of  this  called  him  to  them,  and  said 
Siey  feared  he  had  changed  his  mind,  for,  instead  of  teaching  their 
diildren,  he  was  clearing  land ;  which  if  he  did,  others  might  do, 
md  then  a  fort  be  built  to  protect  them,  and  then  the  land  claimed^ 
ind  they  be  driven  off,  as  had  always,  they  said,  been  the  case. 
Post  replied  that  a  teacher  must  live,  and,  as  he  did  not  wish  to 

*  Heckwdder'a  NamUive,  p.  60. 
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be  a  burden  on  them,  he  proposed  to  raise  his  own  food.  This 
reply  the  Indians  considered,  and  told  him,  that,  as  he  claimed  to 
be  a  minister  of  Grod,  just  as  the  French  priests  did,  and  as  these 
latter  looked  fat  and  comely  though  they  did  not  raise  com,  it  was 
probable  that  the  Great  Spirit  would  take  care  of  him  as  he  did 
of  them,  if  he  wished  him  to  be  his  minister;  so  they  could  only 
give  him  a  garden  spot.  This  Captain  Pipe  stepped  off  for  him, 
and  with  this  he  had  to  shift  as  well  as  he  could. 

These  proceedings  were  in  1762,  and  while  they  show  the  per- 
fect perception  which  the  Indians  had  of  their  dangers,  and  of  the 
English  tactics,  explain  most  clearly  the  causes  of  the  next  year's 
war. 

Post  continued  to  till  his  little  garden  spot  and  teach  his  Indian 
disciples  through  the  summer  of  1762,  and  in  the  autumn  accom- 
panied King  Bearer  to  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  a  fruit- 
less treaty  was  conduded  with  the  whites.  Returning  from  thb 
treaty  in  October,  he  met  Heckewelder,  who  had  been  vraraed  by 
his  red  friends  to  leave  the  country  before  war  came^  and  was 
forced  back  upon  the  settlements. 

From  this  time  until  the  autumn  of  1767,  no  Moravians  Tisited  the 
West.  Then,  and  in  the  following  spring,  Zeisberger  went  to  the 
Alleghany,  and  there  established  a  mission,  against  the  will,  how- 
ever, of  the  greater  part  of  the  savages,  who  saw  nothing  bat  evil 
in  the  white  man's  eye.*  The  fruits  would  not  ripen,  the  deer 
would  not  stay,  they  said,  where  the  white  man  came.  But  Zeis- 
berger's  was  a  fearless  soul,  and  he  worked  on,  despite  tliieats  and 
plots  against  his  life ;  and  not  only  held  his  place,  but  even  con* 
rerted  some  of  the  leading  Indians.  Among  these  was  one  who 
had  come  from  the  Big  Beaver,  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the 
Moravians ;  and  this  man  being  influential,  the  missionaries  were 
in  1770  invited  to  come  to  Big  Beaver,  whither  they  went  in  April 
of  that  year,  settling  about  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth.  JHor  did 
the  kindness  of  the  Indians  stop  here.  The  Delawares  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, remembering  perhaps  what  Post  had  done  amoag  tiiem 
ten  years  before,  invited  the  Christian  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  to 
come  and  live  on  their  river ;  and  in  this  invitation  the  Wyandots 
joined.  The  proposition  was  long  considered,  and  at  last  agreed 
to ;  and,  on  the  3d  of  May,  1772,  Zeisberger,  with  twenty-sevea 
of  his  native  disciples,  founded  Shoenbrun,  upon  the  Muskingufflt 
— the  first  true  Christian  settlement  made  within  the  present  Stale 
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of  Ohio,  and  the  beginning  of  that  which  waa  destroyed  by  the 
frontier  men  ten  years  afterward,  in  so  cruel  and  cowardly  a  manr 
ner.  To  this  settlement,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  the  Chris- 
tian Indians  of  the  Susquehaanah,  and  those  of  the  Big  Beaver, 
removed.  Though  endangered  by  the  war  of  1774,  it  was  not  in- 
jured, and,  when  our  Revolution  began,  was  the  only  point  beyond 
Pittsburgh  north  of  the  river  where  the  English  were  dwelling 
and  laboring.* 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  this  last  year  of  our  colonial  exist- 
tence,  1775,  that  a  plot  was  discovered,  which  involved  some 
whose  names  have  already  appeared  upon  our  pages,  and  which, 
if  successful,  would  have  influenced  the  fortunes  of  the  West 
deeply.  Dr.  John  Connolly,  of  Pittsburgh,  (he  whom  Washington 
had  met  and  talked  with  in  1770,  and  with  whom  he  had  after- 
wards corresponded  in  relation  to  western  lands,  and  who  played 
so  prominent  a  part  as  commandant  of  Pittsburgh,  where  he 
continued  at  least  through  1774,)t  was,  from  the  outset  of  the 
revolutionary  movements,  a  Tory ;  and  being  a  man  extensively 
•cqaainted  with  the  West,  a  man  of  talent,  and  fearless  withal,  he 
naturally  became  a  leader.  This  man,  in  1775,  planned  a  union 
of  the  north-western  Indians  with  British  troops,  which  combined 
forces  were  to  be  led,  under  his  command,  from  Detroit,  and, 
after  ravaging  the  few  frontier  settlements,  were  to  join  Lord 
Dunmore  in  eastern  Virginia.  To  forward  his  plans,  Connolly 
visited  Boston  to  see  General  Gage ;  then,  having  returned  to  the 
0outh,  in  the  fall  of  1775,  he  left  Lord  Dunmore  for  the  West, 
bearing  one  set  of  instructions  upon  his  person,  and  another  set, 
the  true  ones,  most  artfully  concealed  under  the  direction  of  Lord 
Dunmore  himself,  in  his  saddle,  secured  by  tin  and  waxed  cloth. 
He  and  his  comrades,  among  whom  was  Dr.  Smyth,  the  author  of 
the  doubtful  work  already  quoted,  had  gone  as  far  as  Hagerstown, 
where  they  were  arrested  upon  suspicion,  and  sent  back  to  Fred- 
trick.  There  they  were  searched,  and  the  papers  upon  Connolly's 
person  were  found,  seized,  and  sent  to  Congress.  Washington 
having  been  informed  by  one  who  was  present  when  the  genuine 
instructions  were  concealed  as  above  stated,  wrote  twice  on  the 


*  See  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  Morayian  Misiionsy  Heckewelder'i  iccount  in  Ameci ' 
ssn  Sute  Paperty  ri.  379  to  391. 

^  Americaa  ArchiTety  fourth  seriea,  i.  1179. 
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subject  to  the  proper  authorities,  in  order  to  lead  to  their  discov- 
ery, but  we  do  not  lean  that  they  were  ever  found.  Connolly 
himself  was  confined,  and  remained  a  close  prisoner  till  1781^ 
complaining  much  of  his  hard  lot,*  but  finding  few  to  pity  him.f 


1776. 


In  the  annals  of  Kentucky,  this  year  is  remarkable,  first,  for  the 
recognition  by  Virginia  of  the  Transylvania  colony,  as  a  part  of 
the  Old  Dominion ;  and  secondly,  for  such  a  renewal  of  hotfdiities, 
as  drove  many  who  had  come  to  make  the  West  their  home,  back 
over  the  mountains  again.  During  the  last  six  months  of  1775| 
and  the  first  half  of  1776,  the  northern  savages,  as  has  been  stated, 
had  in  a  great  measure  ceased  their  excursions  against  the  inva- 
ders of  their  hunting  grounds.  Not,  however,  because  they  had 
pven  up  the  contest ;  they  were  preparing,  in  connection  with  die 
British  agents  in  the  north-west,  to  act  with  deadly  efficiency 
against  the  fi*ontier  stations,  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the 
feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  stations.  From  an  eariy 
period  in  the  revolutionary  war,  the  use  of  the  Indians  had  been 
contemplated  by  both  parties  to  the  struggle.     It  had  been  usual, 

t  American  ArchiTM,  4th  series,  !▼.  617,  where  ConnoHy's  commissioii  iml  aevenl 
letters  tre  giTen ;  do.  iii.  1060,  where  his  examination  is  to  be  found ;  also  eee  iadei  efboii 
vols.  See  also  Sparks'  Washington,  iii,  197,  211,  212,  269,  271.  Border  War&ft,  131. 
Old  Jonmals,  iii.  36,  121. 122,  125,  385.  The  whole  story  is  in  the  report  of  the  con- 
iiuttee  of  Congress,  old  journals,  iii.  121.  See  also  Smyth's  account  of  the  affidr  in  tkl 
2iid  Tol.  of  his  work.  p.  843. 

*  After  the  revolution,  Connolly  was  a  mischief  maker  in  Kentucky.  He  appeus  ti 
have  been  one  of  the  earliest  explorers  of  the  West,  and  ^n  1770,  proposed  a  proTiact 
which  would  have  included  all  of  Kentucky  between  the  Cumberland  or  Shawanee  live^ 
ft  line  drawn  from  above  its  fork  to  the  falls,  and  the  Ohio.  (Sparks*  WadiingtoB,  3. 
(182.]  He  afterwards  caused  to  be  surveyed,  patented,  and  advertised  for  sale,  in  Aprils 
1774,  the  ground  upon  which  Louisville  was  built.  (American  Archives,  fourth  MriMi 
Western  Garland,  February,  1846,  p.  98.)    See  years  1780,  1781,  and  1789. 
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in  the  contests  between  the  French  and  English,  as  we  have  seen ; 
and  few  seem  to  have  deemed  it  possible  to  avoid  alliances  with 
the  red  men.  It  has  been  suggested,  but  we  know  not  on  what 
evidence,  that  the  origin  of  Dunmore's  war  was  Ihe  evil  feeling 
produced  by  British  envoys,  who  anticipated  a  struggle  with  the 
colonists  and  were  acting  thus  early.*  We  do  not  believe  this: 
Dunmore's  war  is  easily  explained  without  resorting  to  any  such 
abominable  supposition  ;t  but  there  is  cause  to  think  that  England 
took  the  first  steps  that  were  taken  to  enlist  the  Indians  in  the 
quarrel  of  mother  and  daughter.  The  first  mention  of  the  subject 
which  we  meet  with  is  in  the  address  of  the  Massachussets  Con* 
gress  to  the  Iroquois,  in  April,  1775.  In  that  they  say,  that  they 
hear  the  British  are  exciting  the  savages  against  the  colonies ;  and 
they  ask  the  Six  Nations  to  aid  them  or  stand  quiet.}  And  in  the 
June  following,  when  James  Wood  visited  the  western  tribes,  and 
asked  them  to  a  council,  which  he  did  under  the  direction  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  he  found  that  Governor  Carlton  had 
been  beforehand,  and  offered  the  alliance  of  England.  ||  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  even  before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  both  parties 
had  applied  to  the  Indians,  and  sought  an  alliance.  In  the  outse^ 
therefore,  both  parties  were  of  the  same  mind  and  pursued  the 
same  course.  The  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies,  however, 
during  1775,  and  until  the  summer  of  1776,  advocated  merely  the 
attempt  to  keep  the  Indians  out  of  the  contest  entirely y  and  instructed 
the  commissioners,  appointed  in  the  several  departments  to  do  so. 
But  England  was  of  another  mind.  Promises  and  threats  were 
both  used  to  induce  the  savages  to  act  with  her,§  though,  at  first, 
it  would  seem,  to  little  purpose,  even  the  Canada  tribe  of  Caghna- 
wagasf  having  offered  their  aid  to  the  Americans.     When  Britain, 

•  Border  Warftre.  107,  111. 

f  The  ftcti  heretofore  lUted  in  relation  to  Connolly's  general  conduct,  and  eapecially 
Us  letter,  and  Creaap'f  aaaertion  that  his  proceedings  were  in  obedience  to  it,  were  the 
probable  eanae  of  the  suggestions  referred  to.  That  Dunmore's  course  was  not  dis^>- 
jiroved  at  the  day  is  clear,  we  think,  fh>m  this,  that  he  was  thanked  for  his  conduct  of  the 
Indian  war  by  the  Virginia  Conyention,  headed  by  Randolph,  Washington,  the  Lees,  &c. ; 
waa  thanked  by  the  House  of  Burgesses  also ;  and  received  an  address  praising  his  pro* 
ceedinga,  from  the  people  of  western  Virginia.  (Fincastle  County.)— American  ArchiTee^ 
fiwrth  aeries,  ii.  301,  170. 

\  Sparks'  Wa$hington,  toI.  iii.  p.  495.  f  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

1  American  Archives,  fourth  series,  iv.  110^ 

^  Sparks'  Woihington,  vol.  iii.  p.  65. 

Y  Also  known  as  the  Seven  Nations  and  Seven  Castles  of  Canada.  There  is  no  end  to 
dw  modes  of  spelling  the  name  '  Caghnawagas.' 
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however,  became  victorious  in  the  North,  and  particularly  after 
the  battle  of  the  Cedars,  in  May,  1776,  the  wild  men  began  to 
think  of  holding  to  her  side,  their  policy  being,  most  justly,  in  all 
quarrels  of  the  whites,  to  stick  to  the  strongest.  Then  it  was,  in 
June,  1776,  that  Congress  resolved  to  do  what  Washington  had 
advised  in  t/ie  previous  Ajnilj  that  is,  to  employ  the  savages  in 
active  warfare.  Upon  the  19th  of  April  the  Commander-in-chief 
Wrote  to  Congress,  saying,  as  the  Indians  would  soon  be  engaged, 
either  for  or  against,  he  would  suggest  that  they  be  engaged  for 
the  colonies  ;*  upon  the  3d  of  May,  the  report  on  this  was  consid- 
ered ;  upon  the  25th  of  May,  it  was  resolved  to  be  highly  expedi- 
ent to  engage  the  Indians  for  the  American  service  ;  and,  upon  the 
8d  of  June,  the  General  was  empowered  to  raise  two  thousand  to 
be  employed  in  Canada.  Upon  the  17th  of  June,  Washington 
Was  authorized  to  employ  them  where  he  pleased,  and  to  offer 
them  rewards  for  prisoners ;  and,  upon  the  8th  of  July,  he  was 
empowered  to  call  out  as  many  of  the  Nova  Scotia  and  neiJ^bo^ 
ing  tribes  as  he  saw  fit.t 

Such  was  the  course  of  proceeding,  on  the  part  of  the  colonies, 
with  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  Indians.  The  steps,  at  the 
time,  were  secret,  but  now  the  whole  story  is  before  the  world. 
Not  so,  however,  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  England  ;  as  to  them, 
we  have  but  few  of  the  records  placed  within  our  reach.  One 
thing,  however,  is  known,  namely,  that,  while  the  colonies  offered 
their  allies  of  the  woods  rewards  for  prisoners^  some  of  the  Britisb 
agents  gave  them  money  for  scalpsX — a  proceeding  that  cannot 
find  any  justification. 

In  accordance  with  the  course  of  policy  thus  pursued,  the  northr 
western  tribes,  already  angered  by  the  constant  invasions  oS  their 
territory  by  the  hunters  of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  and  easily  acces- 
sible by  the  lakes,  were  soon  enlisted  on  the  side  of  England ;  and 
had  a  Pontiac  been  alive  to  lead  them,  might  have  done  much  mis- 
chief. As  it  was,  during  the  summer  of  1776,  their  straggling 
parties  so  filled  the  woods  of  Kentucky,  that  no  one  outside  of  a 
fort  felt  safe.  But  we  can  give  no  better  picture  of  the  fear  and 
anxiety  that  prevailed,  than  is  given  in  the  following  letter  firoD 
Colonel  Floyd,  written  at  the  time. 

*  Sparks*  Washington^  vol.  iii.  p.  364.    Ako,  t.  277,  where  the  Tieiwi  of  Bmket  ^* 
emor  Pownall,  and  oUiers,  are  giTen. 

t  Secret  JaumaU,  vol.  1.  pp.  43-47. 

4  Jeffenon'i  Wriiingitwoi.  i.  p.  456. 
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B00NE8BOROUOH,  July,  21,  1776. 

3fy  Dear  Sir, — The  situation  of  our  country  is  much  altered  since  I 
wrote  70a  last.  The  Indians  seem  determined  to  break  up  our  settle- 
ment ;  and  I  really  doubt,  unless  it  is  possible  to  give  us  some  assist* 
auce,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  people  may  fall  a  prey  to  them.  They 
have,  I  am  satisfied,  killed  several  whom,  at  this  time,  I  know  not  how 
to  meDiioo.  Many  are  oiissing,  who  some  time  ago  weal  out  about 
their  business,  of  whom  we  can  hear  nothing.  Fresh  sign  of  Indiant 
IB  seen  almost  every  day.  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  some 
damage  they  had  done  at  Lee's  town.  On  the  seventh  of  this  montht 
they  killed  one  Cooper,  on  Licking  Creek,  and  on  the  fourteenth,  a 
man  whose  name  I  know  not,  at  your  salt  spring  on  the  same  creek. 

On  the  same  day  they  took  out  of  a  canoe  within  sight  of  this  place, 
Miss  Betsy  Callaway,  her  sister  Frances,  and  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
Boone — the  two  last  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  and  the  other 
grown.  The  affair  happened  late  in  the  a(\ernoon.  They  left  the 
canoe  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  us,  which  prevented  our 
getting  over  for  some  time  to  pursue  them.  We  could  not  that  night 
follow  more  than  five  miles.  Next  morning,  by  day>  light  we  were  on 
their  track ;  but  they  had  entirely  prevented  our  following  them,  by 
ivalking  some  distance  apart  through  the  thickest  cane  they  could  find. 
We  observed  their  course,  and  on  which  side  they  had  left  their  sign— - 
and  travelled  upwards  of  thirty  miles.  We  then  supposed  they  would 
be  less  cautious  in  travelling,  and  making  a  turn  in  order  to  cross  their 
trace,  we  had  gone  but  a  few  miles  when  we  found  their  tracks  in  a 
buffalo  path — pursued  and  overtook  them  in  going  about  ten  miles,  just 
as  they  were  kindling  a  6re  to  cook.  Our  study  had  been  how  to  get 
the  prisoners,  without  giving  the  Indians  time  to  murder  them  a(\er  they 
discovered  us.  We  saw  each  other  nearly  at  the  same  time.  Four  of 
us  fired,  and  all  rushed  on  them,  by  which  they  were  prevented  from 
carrying  any  thing  away  except  one  shot  gun  without  any  ammunition. 
Mr.  Boone  and  myself  had  each  a  pretty  fair  shot,  as  they  began  to 
move  off.  I  am  well  convinced  I  shot  one  through  the  body.  The  one 
he  shot  dropped  his  gun— mine  had  none.  The  place  was  covered 
ivith  thick  cane,  and  being  so  much  elated  on  recovering  the  three  poor 
little  heart^bfoken  girls,  we  were  prevented  from  making  any  further 
search.  We  sent  the  Indians  off  almost  naked^-some  without  their 
moccasins,  and  none  of  them  with  so  much  as  a  knife  or  tomahawk. 
After  the  girls  came  to  themselves  sufficiently  to  speak,  they  told  us 
there  were  only  five  Indians — four  Shawanese  and  one  Cherokee.  They 
could  speak  good  English,  and  said  they  should  then  go  to  the  Shaw- 
anese towns.  The  war  club  we  got  was  like  those  I  have  seen  of  that 
nation.      Several  words  of  their  language,  which  the  girls  retained, 
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were  known  to  be  Shawanese.  They  also  told  them  that  the  Chero- 
kees  had  killed  or  driven  all  the  people  from  Wataga  and  thereabout,  and 
that  fourteen  Gherokees  were  tlien  on  the  Kentucky  waiting  to  do  mis- 
chief. If  the  war  becomes  general,  of  which  there  is  the  greatest 
appearance,  our  situation  is  truly  alarming.  We  are  about  finishing  a 
large  fort,  and  intend  to  keep  possession  of  this  place  as  long  as  possible. 
They  are,  I  understand,  doing  the  same  thing  at  Harrodsburgh,  and 
also  on  Elkhorn,  at  the  Royal  Spring.  The  settlement  on  Licking 
Creek,  known  by  the  name  of  Hinkston^s,  has  been  broken  up;  nine- 
teen of  the  settlers  are  now  here  on  their  way  in  —  Hinkston  among  the 
rest.  They  all  seem  deaf  to  any  thing  we  can  say  to  dissuade  them. 
Ten  at  least,  of  our  own  people,  are  going  to  join  them,  which  will 
leave  us  with  less  than  thirty  men  at  this  fort.  I  think  more  than  three 
hundred  men  have  left  the  country  since  I  came  out,  and  not  one  has 
arrived,  except  a  few  cabiners  down  the  Ohio. 

I  want  to  return  as  much  as  any  person  can  do ;  but  if  I  leave  the 
country  now,  there  is  scarcely  one  single  man  who  will  not  follow  the 
example.  When  I  think  of  the  deplorable  condition  a  few  helpless 
families  are  likely  to  be  in,  1  conclude  to  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as  I  can 
in  their  defence,  rather  than  make  an  ignominious  escape. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  in  vain  to  sue  for  any  relief  from  Virginia ;  yet  the 
convention  encouraged  the  settlement  of  this  country,  and  why  should 
not  the  extreme  parts  of  Fincastle  be  as  justly  entitled  to  protection  as 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  If  an  expedition  were  carried  on  against 
those  nations  who  are  at  open  war  with  the  people  in  general,  we  might 
be  in  a  great  measure  relieved,  by  drawing  them  off  to  defend  their 
towns.  If  any  thing  under  Heaven  can  be  done  for  us,  I  know  of  no 
person  who  would  more  willingly  engage  in  forwarding  us  assistance 
than  yourself.  I  do,  at  the  request  and  in  behalf  of  all  the  distressed 
women  and  children  and  other  inhabitants  of  this  place,  implore  the  aid 
of  every  leading  man  who  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  give  us  relief. 

I  cannot  wiite.  You  can  better  guess  at  my  ideas  from  what  I  have 
0aid  than  I  can  express  them.* 

I  am  Dear  Sir,  yours,  most  affectionately,  to  my  last  moments, 

To  Colonel  Preston.  J.  FLOYD. 

But  it  was  not  destined  that  Kentucky  should  sink  under  her 
trials.  It  was  during  this  very  summer  of  1776,  bdeed,  that  the 
comer-stone  of  her  prosperity  was  laid,  and  the  first  step  taken 
toward  making  her  an  independent  commonwealth. 

This  was  done  by  George  Rogers  Clark,  truly  her  founder,  and 
the  most  eminent  of  the  early  heroes  of  the  West.     He  was  bom 

*  See  MorelMttd>f  Addrow,  p.  151. 
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in  September,  1743,  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia.*  In  early 
life,  he  bad  been,  like  Washington,  a  surveyor,  and  more  lately 
had  served  in  Dunmore's  war.  He  first  visited  Kentucky  in 
1775,f  and  held  apparently  at  that  time  the  rank  of  major.  Re- 
turning to  Virginia,  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  he  prepared  to  move 
permanently  to  the  West,  in  the  following  spring.  Having  done 
this  early  in  1776,  Clark,  whose  views  reached  much  farther  than 
those  of  most  of  the  Pioneers,  set  himself  seriously  to  consider  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  young  republic  to  which  he  had 
attached  himself.  Its  advantages  were  too  obvious  to  escape  any 
eye ;  but  the  dangers  of  a  colony  so  far  beyond  the  old  lines  of 
civilization,  and  unconnected  with  any  of  the  elder  provinces^ 
while  at  the  same  time  the  title  to  it  was  in  dispute,  had  not  im- 
pressed all  minds  as  they  should.  Clark  knew  that  Virginia 
entirely  denied  the  purchase  of  Henderson;  he  knew  also  that 
Henderson's  purchase  from  the  Cherokees  was  of  the  same  soil 
which  Sir  William  Johnson  had  purchased  for  the  king  in  1768, 
from  the  Iroquois,  at  Fort  Stanwix ;  he  was  sure,  also,  that  the 
Virginia  settlers  would  never  be  easy  under  a  proprietary  govern- 
ment, however  founded;  and  saw  already  with  his  quick  eye, 
wide-spread  dissatisfaction.  One  of  two  things  he  deemed  the 
frontier  settlements  must  be,  either  an  acknowledged  portion  of 
Virginia,^  and  to  be  by  her  aided  in  their  struggles, — or  an  inde- 
pendent commonwealth.  These  views  had  been  partially  formed 
in  1775,  probably,  for  we  find  that  by  June  6th,  1776,11  they  had 
attained  suflficient  currency  to  cause  the  gathering  of  a  general 
meeting  at  Harrodsburgh,  to  bring  matters  to  an  issue.  Clark 
was  not  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  meeting.  Had  he 
been,  there  is  reason  to  think  he  would  have  procured  the  elec- 
tion of  envoys  authorised  to  lay  the  whole  business  before  the 
Assembly  of  Virginia,  and  ask  the  admittance  of  Kentucky  by 
itself  into  the  number  of  her  counties.  As  it  was,  he  and  Gabriel 
Jones  were  chosen  members  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  and  the 
following  petition  was  prepared  to  be  laid  before  that  body. 

*Batler,  2nd  edition,  36. 

t  He  was  west  of  the  mountains  in  1772,  as  far  as  the  Kenhawa  at  least ;  see  journal 
of  Rev.  Darid  Jones  in  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  245.  In  1774,  he  was  on  his  way 
Co  Kentucky,  when  Dunmore's  war  broke  out.    See  ante. 

I  So  &r  Fincaatle  county  had  been  held  to  include  Kentucky,  but  the  inhabitants  bad 
no  rights  or  protection  as  citizens  of  Virginia,  Maishall,  i.  47. 

I  Batier,  introduction,  Ixx.  says  June  5, 1776. ;  History,  3S,  June  6, 1775;  Chronology,^ 
p.  27,  June  5,  1775 ;  Morehead,  June  6|  1776 ;  Clark,  in  Dillon's  Indiana,  i.  12S,  saya 
lose  6, 1771. 
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To  thf.  honorable  the  Convention  of  Virginia — The  petition  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  some  of  the  intended  settlers,  of  that  part  of  North 
America  now  denominated  Transylrania,  humbly  sheweth. 
Whereas  some  of  your  petitioners  became  adventurers  in  tbai  coantry 
from  the  advantageous  reports  of  their  friends  who  first  explored  it, 
and  others  since  allured  by  the  specious  show  of  the  easy  terms  on 
which  the  land  was  to  be  purchased  from  those  who  style  themselves  to 
be  proprietors,  have,  at  a  great  expense  and  many  hardships,  settled 
there,  under  the  faith  of  holding  the  lands  by  an  indefeasible  title,  which 
those  gentlemen  assured  them  they  were  capable  of  making.  But  your 
petitioners  have  been  greatly  alarmed  at  the  late  conduct  of  those  gen- 
tlemen, in  advancing  the  price  of  the  purchase  money  from  twenty 
shillings  to  fifty  shillings  sterling  per  hundred  acres,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  increased  the  fees  of  entry  and  surveying  to  a  most  exoibi- 
tant  rate ;  and,  by  the  short  period  prefixed  for  taking  up  the  lands, 
even  on  those  extravagant  terms,  they  plainly  evince  their  intentions  of 
rising  in  their  demands  as  the  settlers  increase,  or  their  insatiaUe  ava- 
rice shall  dictate.  And  your  petitioners  have  been  more  justly  alarmed 
at  such  unaccountable  and  arbitrary  proceedings,  as  they  have  lately 
learned,  from  a  copy  of  the  deed  made  by  the  Six  Nations  with  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  the  commissioners  from  this  Colony,  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  in  the  year  1768,  that  the  said  lands  were  inclnded  in  the  ces- 
sion or  grant  of  all  that  tract  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Ohio,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Cherokee  or  Hogohege  River,  and  ex- 
tending up  the  said  river  to  Kettauing.  And,  as  in  the  preamble  of  said 
deed,  the  said  confederate  Indians  declare  the  Cherokee  River  to  be 
their  true  boundary  with  the  southern  Indians,  your  petitioners  may, 
with  great  reason,  doubt  the  validity  of  the  purchase  that  those  proprie- 
tors have  made  of  the  Cherokees  — •  the  only  title  they  set  up  to  the 
lands  for  which  they  demand  such  extravagant  sums  from  yonr  petition- 
ers, without  any  other  assurance  for  holding  them  than  their  own  deed 
and  warrantee  ;  a  poor  security,  as  your  petitioners  humbly  apprehend, 
for  the  money  that,  among  other  new  and  unreasonable  regulations,  these 
proprietors  insist  should  be  paid  down  on  the  delivery  of  the  deed. 
And,  as  we  have  the  greatest  reason  to  presume  that  his  majesty,  to 
whom  the  lands  were  deeded  by  the  Six  Nations,  for  a  valuable  consi- 
deration, will  vindicate  his  title,  and  think  himself  at  liberty  to  grant  theffl 
to  such  persons,  and  on  such  terms  as  he  pleases,  your  petitioners  would 
in  consequence  thereof,  be  turned  out  of  possession,  or  be  obliged  to  piv- 
chase  their  lands  and  improvements  on  such  terms  as  the  new  grsotee 
or  proprietor  might  think  fit  to  impose  ;  so  that  we  cannot  help  regard- 
ing the  demand  of  Mr.  Henderson  and  his  company  as  highly  unjostaod 
impolitic,  in  the  infant  state  of  the  settlement,  as  well  as  greatly  injuri* 
ous  to  your  petitioners,  who  would  cheerfully  have  paid  fte  oo&siden- 
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tion  at  fint  stipalated  by  the  eompany,  whenever  their  gnnt  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  crown,  or  otherwise  authentieated  by  the  eupreme 
legislatiife. 

And,  as  we  are  anxious  to  concur  in  every  respect  with  our  brethren 
of  the  united  Colonies,  for  our  just  rights  and  privileges,  as  far  as  oar 
infant  settlement  and  remote  situation  will  admit  of,  we  humbly  eipecl 
and  implore  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  honorable  Conven* 
tion  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  of  which  we  cannot  help  thinking  our- 
selves still  apart,  and  request  your  kind  interposition  in  our  behalf,  thai 
we  may  not  suffer  under  the  rigorous  demands  and  impositions  of  the 
gentlemen  styling  themselves  proprietors,  who,  the  better  to  effect  their 
oppressive  designs,  have  given  them  the  color  of  a  law,  enacted  by  a 
score  of  men,  artfully  picked  from  the  few  adventurers  who  went  to  see 
the  country  last  summer,  overawed  by  the  presence  of  Mr.  Henderson. 
And  that  you  would  take  such  measures  as  your  honors  in  your  wis- 
dom shall  judge  most  expedient  for  restoring  peace  and  harmony  to  our 
divided  settlement;  or,  if  your  honors  apprehend  that  our  case  comes 
more  properiy  before  the  honorable  the  General  Congress,  that  yoo 
would  in  your  goodness  recommend  the  same  to  your  worthy  ddegates, 
to  espouse  it  as  the  cause  of  the  Colony.    And  your  petitioners,  &c. 

James  Harrod,  Abm.  Hite,  Jun.,  Patrick  Dorane,  Ralph  Nailor, 
Robert  Atkinson,  Robert  Nailor,  John  Maxfeld,  Samuel  Pottinger,  Bar- 
nerd  Walter,  Hugh  McMillion,  John  Kilpatrick,  Robert  Dook,  Edward 
Brownfield,  John  Beesor,  Conrad  Woolter,  John  Moore,  John  CorbiCf 
Abraham  Vanmetre,  Samuel  Moore,  Isaac  Pritcherd,  Joseph  Gwyne, 
Charles  Creeraft,  James  Willie,  John  Camron,  Thomas  Kenady,  Jesse 
Pigman,  Simon  Moore,  John  Mooret  Thomas  Moore,  Herman  Con- 
soley,  Silas  Harland,  Wm.  Harrod,  Levi  Harrod,  John  Mills,  Elijah 
Mills,  Jehu  Harland,  Leonard  Cooper,  William  Rice,  Arthur  Ingram, 
Thomas  Wilson,  William  Wood,  Joseph  Lyons,  George  Uland,  Mi- 
chael Thomas,  Adam  Smith,  Samuel  Thomas,  Henry  Thomas,  William 
Myars,  Peter  Paul,  Henry  Symons,  William  Gaffata,  James  Hugh, 
Thos.  Bathugh,  John  Connway,  William  Crow,  William  Feals,  Benja- 
min Davis,  Beniah  Dun,  Adam  Neelson,  William  Shephard,  Wm. 
House,  John  Dun,  John  Sim,  Sen.,  John  House,  Simeon  House, 
Andrew  House,  William  Hartly,  Thomas  Dean,  Richard  Owan,  Bar- 
net  Neal,  John  Severn,  James  Hugh,  James  Calley,  Joseph  Parkison, 
Jediah  Ashraf\,  John  Hardin,  Archibald  Reves,  Moses  Thomas,  J. 
Zebulon  Collins,  Thomas  Parkison,  Wm.  Muckleroy,  Meredith  Helm, 
Jun.,  Andrew  House,  David  Brooks,  John  Helm,  Benjamin  Parkison, 
William  Parkison,  William  Crow.* 

«  See  HaU,  U.  S36. 
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Clark  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  Legislature  of  his  native 
State  would  not  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  election  of  Dele- 
gates from  the  frontiers,  but  hoping  nevertheless  to  effect  his 
object,  he  and  his  companion  took  the  southern  route  by  the  Cum- 
berland Gap,  and  after  suffering  agonies  from  ^'  scald  feet,"  at 
length  reached  their  destination  only  to  learn  that  the  Assembly 
had  adjourned.  This  of  course  caused  a  delay  in  part  of  their 
proceedings,  but  the  keen-witted  soldier  saw  that,  before  the 
Legislature  met  again,  he  might,  by  proper  steps,  effect  much  that 
he  wished  to ;  he  lost  no  time,  therefore,  in  waiting  upon  Patrick 
Henry,  then  Governor,  and  explaining  to  him  the  capabilities,  the 
dangers,  the  wishes,  and  the  necessities  of  the  settlers  in  the  &r 
west, — asked  for  a  supply  of  the  first  necessary  of  life,  gun  pow- 
der. The  Governor  listened  favorably  and  gave  Clark  a  favorable 
letter  to  the  Executive  Council,  being  himself  sick  and  unable  to 
go  with  him  to  Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  government  at  that  time. 
But  the  Council  were  very  cautious,  and  while  they  would  lend 
the  po4lrder  if  Clark  would  be  answerable  for  it,  and  pay  for  its 
transportation,  they  dared  not  until  the  Assembly  had  recognized 
the  Kentucky  stations  as  within  Virginia,  do  more.  Claik  pre- 
sented, and  again  presented  the  impossibility  of  his  conveying  the 
powder  to  so  great  a  distance,  through  a  country  swarming  with 
foes.  The  Council  listened  patiently  but  dared  not  run  any  risk. 
An  order  was  issued  for  the  powder  on  the  terms  proposed^  but 
the  inflexible  pioneer  would  have  none  of  it,  and  inclosing  the 
order  again  to  the  Council  told  them  that,  since  Virginia  would 
not  aid  her  children  they  must  look  elsewhere, — that  a  land  not 
worth  defending  was  not  worth  claiming,  of  course, — and  so  he 
bade  them  good-bye.  These  intimations  were  not  to  be  over* 
looked,  the  whole  matter  was  again  weighed  in  the  Council,  and 
probably  the  Governor's  advice  taken,  after  which,  upon  the  23d 
of  August,  an  order  was  issued  for  placing  the  ammunitioD 
required  at  Pittsburgh,  subject  to  Major  Clark's  order,  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants  of  "Kentucki"* 

One  of  his  objects  being  thus  in  the  main  accomplished,  Clark 
prepared  himself  to  urge  the  suit  of  the  Transylvania  colonists 
before  the  Legislature  when  it  should  meet  in  the  fall,  having  first 
written  to  his  friends  at  the  west  that  powder  was  waiting  them 
at  Pittsburgh,  which  they  must   manage  to  get  down  the  river. 

*  Butler,  Mcond  edition,  488,  giTca  Uie  order. 
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>A"heii  the  Assembly  met,  Messrs.  Clark  and  Jones  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Henderson  and  his  friends  on  the  other,  proceeded  to 
lay  before  it  the  whole  question  of  proprietorship  in  the  Kentucky 
purchase  firom  the  Cherokees.  The  contest  must  have  been  one 
of  considerable  severity,  for  it  was  not  till  December  7,  1776,* 
that  the  success  of  the  Delegates  appointed  in  June  was  made 
certain  by  the  erection  of  the  region  in  dispute,  together  with  all 
that  now  forms  the  State  of  Kentucky,  into  a  county  of  that  name. 
His  second  great  aim  secured,  (and  he  probably  considered  it  so 
before  the  actual  passage  of  the  above  law,)  Clark  and  his  asso- 
ciate were  on  the  point  of  returning  at  once  to  the  frontier  by  the 
southern  route,  as  we  presume,  when  they  fortunately  heard  that 
their  gun  powder  still  lay  at  Pittsburgh.  The  truth  was  that 
Clark's  letter  to  his  western  friends  had  miscarried.  At  once  the 
envoys  determined  to  go  back  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  see  their 
five  hundred  pounds  of  ammunition  safe  to  the  stations  themselves. 
When  they  reached  Pittsburgh  they  learned  that  many  Indians,  it 
was  thought  with  hostile  intentions,  were  lurking  thereabouts  who 
would  probably  follow  them  down  the  river;  but  no  time  was  to 
be  lost,  no  matter  what  dangers  threatened,  so  with  seven  boat- 
men the  two  Delegates  embarked  upon  the  Ohio,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  safely  Limestone  Creek,  where  Maysville  has  been 
since  built.  Setting  their  boat  adrift,  lest  it  should  attract  atten- 
tion, they  concealed  their  treasure,  as  they  best  could,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Creek,  and  started  for  Harrodsburg  to  procure  a 
convoy.  On  the  way  they  heard  of  Colonel  Todd  as  being  in  the 
neisrhborhood  with  a  band  of  men ;  Jones  and  five  of  the  boatmen 
remained  to  join  this  party  and  return  with  it  for  the  powder, 
while  Clark  and  the  other  two  pushed  forward  to  the  Kentucky. 
Jones  and  Todd,  having  met,  turned  their  steps  towards  the  Ohio, 
but  were  suddenly  attacked  on  the  25th  of  December,  near  the 
Blue  Licks,  by  a  party  of  natives  who  had  struck  Clark's  trail, 
were  defeated,  and  Jones  with  two  others  was  killed.f  Clark, 
however,  reached  Harrodsburg  in  safety,  and  a  party  was  sent 
thence  which  brought  the  gun  powder  to  the  forts. 

•  Morehead*f  Address,  56.— Butler  says  October.— p.  89. — December  7,  in  his  Intro- 
doctioo,  Ixx.  and  December  6th,  in  Chronology,  p.  27. 

f  Clmrk'8  Joumal  in  Morehead,  161.— Alio  Clark's  accoant  in  Dillon's  Indiana^  \^ 
Co  130. 
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The  year  1776  might  be  said  to  have  passed  without  any  serious 
injury  to  the  colonists  from  the  various  Indian  tribes,  althou^  it 
was  clear,  that  those  tribes  were  to  be  looked  on  as  engaged  in 
the  war,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  were  with  the  mother 
country.  Through  the  west  and  northwest,  where  the  agmts  of 
England  could  act  to  the  greatest  advantage,  dissatisfaction  q>read 
rapidly.  The  nations,  nearest  the  Americans,  found  themselves 
pressed  upon  and  harassed  by  the  more  distant  bands,  and  through 
the  whole  winter  of  1776-7,  rumors  were  flying  along  the  frontiers 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  of  coming  troubles.  Nor  were  the 
good  people  of  New  York  less  disturbed  in  their  minds,  Qie 
settlers  upon  the  Mohawk  and  upper  Susquehanna  standing  in 
continual  dread  of  incursion.*  No  incursion,  however,  took  place 
during  the  winter  or  spring  of  1777 ;  though  why  the  blow  was 
delayed  is  what  we  cannot  well  know,  until  Great  Britain  has 
magnanimity  enough  to  unveil  her  past  acts,  and,  acknowledging 
her  follies  and  sins,  to  show  the  world  the  various  steps  to  Aat 
union  of  the  savages  against  her  foes,  which  her  noble  Chatham 
denounced  as  a  "disgrace,"  and  "deep  and  deadly  sin.'* 

That  blow  was  delayed,  however;  and,  alas!  was  struck,  at 
length,  after,  and  as  if  in  retaliation  for,  one  of  those  violent  ads 
of  wrong,  which  must  at  times  be  expected  from  a  frontier  peojde. 
We  refer  to  the  murder  of  Cornstalk,  the  leading  chieftain  of  the 
Scioto  Shawanese ;  a  man  whose  energy,  courage,  and  good  sense, 
place  him  among  the  very  foremost  of  the  native  heroes  oi  tiiis 
land.f  This  truly  great  man,  who  was  himself  for  peace,  butiHio 
found  all  his  neighbors,  and  even  those  of  his  own  tribe,  stined 
up  to  war  by  the  agents  of  England,  went  over  to  the  Amerietfi 
fort  at  Pomt  Pleasant,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great   Kenhawi,  k 

*  Journnl  of  the  Old  Congress. — Stone,  &c. 

^^  Sco  Stone,  vol  i.  p.  191. —  DoJdridge'i  Indian  Ware,  &c. 
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to  talk  the  matter  oyer  with  Captain  Arbuckle,  who  corn- 
ed there,  and  with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  This  was 
in  the  summer  of  1777.  The  Americans,  knowing  the 
anese  to  be  inclining  to  the  enemy,  thought  it  would  be  a 
plan  to  retain  Cornstalk  and  Redhawk,  a  yoimger  chief  of 
who  was  with  him,  and  make  them  hostages  for  the  good 
ict  of  their  people.  The  old  warrior,  accordingly,  after  he 
Lnished  his  statement  of  the  position  he  was  in,  and  the 
sity  under  which  he  and  his  fiiends  would  be  of  ^^  going 
the  stream,*'  unless  the  Long-Knives  could  protect  ^em, 
that,  in  seeking  counsel  and  safety,  he  had  walked  into  a 
and  was  bst  there.  However,  he  folded  his  arms,  and,  with 
A  calnmess,  waited  the  issue.  The  day  went  by.  The  next 
ng  came,  and  from  the  opposite  shore  was  heard  an  Indian 
Imown  to  be  fit>m  Ellinipsico,  the  son  of  Cornstalk.  The 
leans  broo^  him  also  into  their  toils  as  a  hostage,  and  were 
ill]  (hat  they  had  thus  secured  to  themselves  peace; — as  if 
tj  and  deception  ever  secured  that  first  condition  of  all  good! 
ler  day  rolled  by,  and  the  three  captives  sat  waitbg  what 
would  bring.  On  the  third  day,  two  savages  who  were 
3wn  to  the  whites,  shot  one  of  the  white  hunters,  toward 
ng.  Instantly  the  dead  man's  comrades  raised  the  cry, 
1  the  red  dogs  in  the  fort."  Arbuckle  tried  to  stop  them,  but 
g^ere  men  of  blood,  and  their  wrath  was  up.  The  Captain's 
life  was  threatened  if  he  offered  any  hindrance.  They  rushed 
i  house  where  the  captives  were  confined;  Cornstalk  met 
at  the  door,  and  fell,  pierced  with  seven  bullets;  his  son 
^dhawk  died  also,  less  calmly  than  their  veteran  compan* 
ind  more  painfully.  From  that  hour  peace  was  not  to  be 
I  for.* 

t  this  treachery,  closed  by  murder,  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri- 
in  no  degree  caused,  or  excuses  the  after  steps  of  the  British 
B ;  for  almost  at  the  moment  when  Cornstalk  was  dying  upon 
inks  of  the  Ohio,  there  was  a  Congress  gathering  at  Oswego, 
•  the  eye  of  Colonel  Johnson,  "to  eat  the  flesh  and  drink  the 
of  a  Bostonian;"  in  other  words,  to  arrange  finally  the 
ires  which  should  be  taken  against  the  devoted  rebels  by 
tian  brethren  and  their  heathen  allies,  f 

Idridge,  337.~Withen>  Border  Warfare,  151. 
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In  Kentucky,  meanwhile,  Indian  hostilities  had  been  unceasing. 
In  illustration  of  this  we  give  some  passages  firom  George  R. 
Clark's  Journal.* 

March  6th,  Thos.  Shores  and  William  Ray  killed  at  the  Shawanese 
Spring. — 7th,  the  Indians  attempted  to  cut  off  from  the  fort  a  small 
party  of  our  men :  a  skirmish  ensued — we  had  four  men  wounded  and 
tome  cattle  killed.  We  killed  and  scalped  one  Indian,  and  woonded 
several. — 8ih,  brought  in  corn  from  the  different  cribs  until  the  18ih  day. 
-—9th,  express  sent  to  the  settlement,  Ebenezer  Corn  &  Co.  arriTed 
from  Captain  Linn  on  the  Mississippi. — 18th,  a  small  party  of  Indiani 
killed  and  scalped  Hugh  Wilson,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  fort  near 
night,  and  escaped. — 19ih,  Archibald  McNeal  died  of  his  wounds  r^ 
ceived  on  the  7th  inst. — 28th,  a  large  party  of  Indians  attacked  the 
stragglers  about  the  fort,  killed  and  scalped  Garret  Pandergrest,  killed  or 
took  prisoner,  Peter  Flin. 

^pril  7th,  Indians  killed  one  man  at  Boonesborough,  and  wounded 
one. — 8th,  Stoner  arrived  with  news  from  the  setdement. — 24th.  forty 
or  fifty  Indians  attacked  Boonesborough,  killed  and  scalped  Dioiel  Good- 
man, wounded  Captain  Boone,  Captain  Todd,  Mr.  Hite  and  Mr.  Siooer. 
Indians,  *t  is  thought  sustained  much  damage. — ^29th,  Indians  attacked 
the  fort  and  killed  ensign  McConnell. 

May  6th,  Indians  discovered  placing  themselves  near  the  fort  A 
few  shots  exchanged — no  harm  done.*^I2th,  John  Cowan  and  Squire 
Boone  arrived  from  the  settlement — 18th,  McGary  and  Haggin  sent 
express  to  Fort  Pitt. — 23d,  John  Todd  &  Co.  set  off  for  the  settlemesL 
— 23d,  a  large  party  of  Indians  attacked  Boonesborough  fort ;  kept  f 
warm  fire  until  11  o'clock  at  night;  began  it  next  morning,  and  kept  a 
warm  fire  until  midnight,  attempting  several  times  to  bum  the  fort; 
three  of  our  men  were  wounded  —  not  mortally  ;  the  enemy  saflered 
considerably. — 26th,  a  party  went  out  to  hunt  Indians:  one  woooded 
Squire  Boone,  and  escaped. — 30th,  Indians  attacked  Logan's  Fort; 
killed  and  scalped  William  Hudson,  wounded  Burr  Harrison  and  Johi 
Kennedy. 

June  5th,  Harrod  and  Elliot  went  to  meet  Colonel  Bowman  it  C<i4 
Glen  and  Laird  arrived  from  Cumberland ;  Daniel  Lyons,  who  partrf  ' 
with  them  on  Green  River,  we  suppose  was  killed  going  into  Logaa*> 
Fort.  John  Peters  and  Elisha  Bathey  we  expect  were  killed  eoniif 
home  from  Cumberland. — 13th,  Burr  Harrison  died  of  his  wounds  i^ 
ceived  the  30th  of  May. — 22d,  Baruey  Stagner,  Sen.  killed  and  behest* 
ed  half  a  mile  from  the  fort.     A  few  guns  fired  at  Boone*s. 

*  See  also  extracts  from  another  journal  of  the  same  period  in  Ciat>« 
l&ny,  ii.  138. 
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July  0th,  Lieutenant  Linn  married ;  great  m^mmm/.-*  11th,  Harrod 
returned. — 2dd,  express  leiurned  from  Pittsburgh. 

AugUBt  Isty  Colonel  Bowman  arrived  at  Boonesborough.-^Stb,  sur- 
rounded tea  or  twelve  Indians  near  the  fort;  killed  three  and  wounded 
others;  the  plunder  was  sold  for  upwards  of  j670. — 11th,  John  Hig- 
gina  died  of  a  lingering  disorder. — 25th,  Ambrose  Grayson  killed  near 
Logan*8  Fort,  and  two  others  wounded  ;  Indians  escaped. 

September  8th,  twenty-seven  men  set  out  for  the  settlement. — Oth, 
Indians  discovered;  a  shot  exchanged;  nothing  done. — 11th,  thirty^ 
mevtn  men  went  to  Joseph  Bowman's  for  corn,  while  shelling  they 
were  fired  on ;  a  skirmish  ensued ;  Indians  drew  off,  leaving  two  dead 
on  the  spot,  and  much  blood;  Eli  Gerrard  was  killed  on  the  spot  and 
BIX  others  wounded. — 12th,  Daniel  Bryan  died  of  his  wounds  received 
jresierday.* 

At  times,  the  stations  were  assailed  by  large  bodies  of  savages; 
at  times,  single  settlers  were  picked  off  by  single,  skulking  foes. 
TThe  horses  and  cattle  were  driven  away;  the  corn-fields  remained 
uncultivated ;  the  numbers  of  the  whites  became  fewer  and  fewer, 
and  from  the  older  settlements  little  or  no  aid  came  to  the  frontier 
stations,  until  Col.  Bowman,  in  August,  1777^  came  from  Virginia 
with  one  hundred  men.  It  was  a  time  of  suffering  and  distress 
through  all  the  colonies,  which  was  in  most  of  them  bravely 
borne ;  but  none  suffered  more,  or  showed  more  courage  and  forti- 
tude, than  the  settlers  of  the  West.  Their  conduct  has  excited 
less  admiration  out  of  their  own  section  than  that  of  Marion,  and 
men  like  him,  because  their  struggles  had  less  apparent  connection 
with  the  great  cause  of  American  independence.  But  who  shall 
say  what  would  have  become  of  the  resistance  of  the  colonies,  had 
England  been  able  to  pour  from  Canada  her  troops  upon  the  rear 
of  the  rebels,  assisted,  as  she  would  have  been,  by  all  the  Indian 
nations?  It  may  have  been  the  contests  before  the  stations  of 
Kentucky,  and  Clark's  bold  incursions  into  Illinois  and  against 
Tincennes,  which  turned  the  oft  tottering  fortunes  of  the  great 
struggle. 

IT  But,  however  we  may  think  of  this  point,  we  cannot  doubt  the 
picturesque  and  touching  character  of  many  incidents  of  Western 
history  during"  the  years  from  1777  to  1780.  Time  has  not  yet 
90  mellowed  their  features  as  to  give  them  an  air  of  romance  pre- 
cisely ;  but  the  essence  of  romance  is  in  them.     In  illustration,  we 

*  Merehead^fl  Addretn,  y .  ^63. 
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will  mention  one  or  two  of  these  incidents,  familiar  enough  in  the 
West,  but  still  worthy  of  repetition. 

One  of  the  eminent  men  of  Kentucky  in  those  and  later  times 
was  General  James  Ray.  While  yet  a  boy,  he  had  proved 
himself  able  to  outrun  the  best  of  the  Indian  warriors;  and  it  wa» 
when  but  seventeen  years  of  age  that  he  performed  the  service 
for  a  distressed  garrison  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak.  It 
was  in  the  winter  of  ITT 6 -7,  a  winter  of  starvation.  Ray  lived 
at  Harrodsburgh,  which,  like  the  other  stations,  was  destitute  of 
com.  There  was  game  enough  in  the  woods  around,  but  there 
were  also  Indians  more  than  enough,  and  had  the  sound  of  a 
gun  been  heard  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  station,  it  would  have 
insured  the  death  of  the  one  who  discharged  it.  Under  these  ci> 
cumstances,  Ray  resolved  to  hunt  at  a  distance.  There  was  one 
horse  left  of  a  drove  of  forty^  which  Major  McCJary  had  broo^t 
to  the  West ;  an  old  horse,  faithful  and  strong,  but  not  fitted  to 
run  the  gauntlet  through  the  forest.  Ray  took  this  solitary  nag> 
and  before  day-dawn,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  rode  noise- 
lessly along  the  runs  and  rivers  imtil  he  was  far  enou^  to  hunt 
with  safety ;  then  he  killed  his  game,  and  by  night,  or  in  &e  dusk 
of  the  evening,  retraced  his  steps.  And  thus  the  garrison  lived 
by  the  daring  labors  of  this  stripling  of  seventeen.  Older  hunters 
tried  his  plan,  and  were  discovered;  but  he,  by  his  sagadfy, 
boldness,  care,  and  skill,  safely  pursued  his  disinterested  and 
dangerous  employment,  and  succeeded  in  constantly  avoiding  Ae 
perils  that  beset  him.  We  do  not  think  that  Boone  or  any  one 
ever  showed  more  perfectly  the  qualities  of  a  superior  woodsman 
than  did  Ray  through  that  winter. 

If  any  one  did,  however,  it  was  surely  Benjamin  Logan,  in  flie 
spring  of  that  same  year.  Logan,  as  we  have  seen,  crossed  flie 
mountains  with  Henderson,  in  1775,  and  was  of  course  one  oftbe 
oldest  settlers.  In  May,  1777,  the  fort  at  which  Logan  lived,  was 
surrounded  by  Indians,  more  than  a  hundred  in  number;  and  ao 
silently  had  they  made  their  approach,  that  the  first  notice  whick 
the  garrison  had  of  their  presence  was  a  discharge  of  fireams 
upon  some  men  who  were  guarding  the  women  as  they  milked 
the  cows  outside  the  station.  One  was  killed,  a  second  mortaD^ 
wounded,  and  a  third,  named  Harrison,  disabled.  This  poor 
man,  imable  to  aid  himself,  lay  in  sight  of  the  fort,  where  his 
wife,  who  saw  his  condition,  was  begging  some  one  to  go  to  his 
relief.     But  to  attempt  such  a  thing  seemed  madness;  for  whoeier 
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ventured  from  either  side  into  the  open  ground,  where  Harrison 
lay  writhing  and  groaning,  would  instantly  become  a  target  for 
all  the  sharpshooters  of  the  opposite  party.  For  some  moments 
Logan  stood  it  prettjr  well;  he  tried  to  persuade  himself  and  the 
poor  woman  who  was  pleading  to  him,  that  his  duty  required  him 
to  remain  within  the  walls  and  let  the  savages  complete  their 
bloody  woik.  But  such  a  heart  as  his  was  too  warm  to  be  long 
restrained  by  arguments  and  judicious  expediency ;  and  suddenly 
taming  to  his  men,  he  cried,  ^^  Come,  boys,  who's  the  man  to 
help  me  in  with  Harrison?"  There  were  brave  men  there,  but  to 
run  into  certain  death  in  order  to  save  a  man  whom,  after  all, 
they  could  not  save, — it  was  asking  too  much;  and  all  shook 
their  heads,  and  shrunk  back  from  the  mad  proposal.  ^^  Not  one ! 
not  one  of  you  help  a  poor  fellow  to  save  his  scalp  ?"  ^^  Why, 
ivhat's  the  good,  Captain  ?  to  let  the  red  rascals  kill  us  wont  help 
Harrison?"  At  last,  one,  half  inspired  by  Logan's  impetuous 
courage,  agreed  to  go;  he  could  die  but  once,  he  said,  and 
was  about  as  ready,  then,  as  he  should  ever  be.  The  gate  was 
slightly  opened,  and  the  two  doomed  men  stepped  out ;  instantly 
a  tempest  of  rifle  balls  opened  upon  them,  and  Logan's  compa- 
nion rapidly  reasoning  himself  into  the  belief  that  he  was  not  so 
ready  to  die  as  he  had  believed,  bolted  back  into  the  station. 
Not  so  his  noble-hearted  leader.  Alone,  through  that  tempest,  he 
sprang  forward  to  where  the  wounded  man  lay,  and  while  his  hat, 
hunting-shirt,  and  hair  were  cut  and  torn  by  the  ceaseless  shower, 
he  lifted  his  comrade  like  a  child  in  his  arms,  and  regained  the 
fort  without  a  scratch.  * 

But  this  rescue  of  a  fellow-being,  though  worthy  of  record  in 
immortal  verse,  was  nothing  compared  with  what  this  same  Ben- 
jamin Logan  did  soon  after.  The  Indians  continued  their  siege ; 
still  they  made  no  impression,  but  the  garrison  were  running  short 
of  powder  and  ball,  and  none  could  be  procured  except  by  cross- 
ing the  mountains.  To  do  this,  the  neighboring  forest  must  be 
passed,  thronging  with  Indians,  and  a  journey  of  some  hundred 
miles  accomplished  along  a  path  eveiy  portion  of  which  might  be 
waylaid,  and  at  last  the  fort  must  be  re-entered  with  the  articles  so 
much  needed.  Surely,  if  ever  an  enterprise  seemed  hopeless,  it 
was  this  one,  and  yet  the  thing  must  be  tried.  Logan  pondered 
flie  matter  carefully;  he  calculated  the  distance,  not  less  than  four 
hundred  miles  in  and  back ;  he  estimated  the  aid  from  other  quar- 
ters ;  and  in  the  silence  of  night  asked  wisdom  and  guidance  from 
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God.  Nor  did  he  ask  in  vain ;  wisdom  was  given  him.  At 
night,  with  two  picked  companions,  he  stole  from  the  station, 
every  breath  hushed.  The  summer  leaves  were  thick  above 
them,  and  with  the  profoundest  care  and  skill,  Logan  guided  his 
followers  from  tree  to  tree,  from  run  to  run,  unseen  by  the  savages, 
who  dreamed  not,  probably,  of  so  dangerous  an  undertaking. 
Quickly  but  most  cautiously  pushing  eastward,  walking  forty  or 
fifty  miles  a  day,  the  three  woodsmen  passed  onward  till  the  Cum- 
berland range  was  in  sight;  then,  avoiding  the  Gap,  which  they 
supposed  would  be  watched  by  Indians,  over  those  rugged  hills, 
where  man  had  never  climbed  before,  they  forced*their  way  with 
untiring  energy  and  a  rapidity  to  us,  degenerate  as  we  are, 
inconceivable.  The  mountains  crossed,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Holston  reached,  Logan  procured  his  ammunition,  and  then  turned 
alone  on  his  homeward  track,  leaving  his  two  companions,  with 
full  directions,  to  follow  him  more  slowly  with  the  lead  and 
powder.  He  returned  before  them,  because  he  wished  to  revive 
the  hopes  of  his  little  garrison  in  the  wilderness,  numbering  as  it 
did,  in  his  absence,  only  ten  men,  and  they  without  the  means  of 
defence.  He  feared  they  would  yield,  if  he  delayed  an  hour;  so, 
back,  like  a  chamois,  he  sped,  over  those  broken  and  precipitous 
ranges,  and  actually  reached  and  re-entered  his  fort  in  ten  days 
from  the  time  he  left  it,  safe  and  full  of  hope.  Such  a  spirit 
would  have  made  even  women  dare  and  do  every  thing,  and  by 
his  influence  the  siege  was  still  resisted  till  the  ammunition  came 
safe  to  hand.  From  May  till  September  that  little  band  was  thus 
beset;  then  Colonel  Bowman  relieved  them.  In  the  midst  of  thai 
summer,  as  George  Rogers  Clark's  journal  has  it,  ^^  Lieutenant 
Linn  was  married — great  merriment!"  This  was  at  Harrods- 
burgh,  near  by  Logan's  station.     Such  was  the  frontier  life! 

It  was  a  trying  year,  1777,  for  those  little  forts  in  the  wilder- 
ness. At  the  close  of  it,  three  settlements  only  existed  in  flie 
interior, — ^Harrodsburgh,  Boonesborough,  and  Logans;*  and  of 
these  three  the  whole  military  population  was  but  one  hundred 
and  two  in  number ! 

Nor  was  it  in  Kentucky  alone  that  the  Indians  were  busy. 
Through  the  spring  and  summer  constant  attacks  were  made  upcm 
the  settlements  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wheeling.  At  this  point, 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  Zanes  had  settled  in  1770,  and  here 
in  1774,  Connolly,  or  the  settlers,  by  his  direction,  had  built  a  foit 

*  See  Butler,  MmnheH,  Mcdong,  fte. 
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called  Fort  Fincastle*  the  name  of  the  western  county  of  Vir- 
ginia. In  this  a  body  of  men  was  left  by  Lord  Dunmore,  when 
he  made  his  treaty  with  the  Shawanese,t  and  through  the 
whole  of  1775  and  1776  it  was  occupied  by  more  or  fewer 
soldiers;  indeed,  in  those  times  all  men  were  soldiers,  and 
hostility  from  the  Indians  daily  anticipated.  This  fort  in  1776 
was  called,  in  honor  of  the  eloquent  governor  of  Virginia, 
Fort  Henry,t  ^^^  ^'^^  ^^^  central  point  between  Fort  Pitt  and  the 
works  at  the  mouth  of  Kenawha.  In  the  early  autumn  of  1777, 
word  frt)m  friendly  Indians,  perhaps  the  Christian  Delawares,  of 
the  Muskingunf,  or  perhaps  from  Isaac  Zane,  the  brother  of  the 
Wheeling  settlers,  ||  reached  General  Hand,  who  commanded  at 
Fort  Pitt,  informing  him  that  a  large  body  of  the  north-western 
Indians  was  preparing  to  attack  the  posts  of  the  Upper  Ohio. 
These  news  were  quickly  spread  abroad,  and  all  were  watching 
•where  the  blow  would  come.  On  the  evening  of  September  26, 
smoke  was  seen  by  those  near  Wheeling,  down  the  river,  and  was 
supposed  to  proceed  from  the  burning  of  the  block-house  at  Grave 
creek,  and  the  people  of  the  vicinity  taking  the  alarm,  betook 
themselves  to  the  fort.  Within  its  walls  were  forty-two  fighting 
men,  of  various  ages  and  ^fts:  these  were  well  supplied  with 
guns,  both  rifles  and  muskets,  but  had  only  a  scant  supply  of  gun- 
powder, as  the  event  proved.  The  night  of  the  26th  passed  with- 
out alarm,  but  when  very  early  upon  the  27th  two  men,  who  were 
sent  out  for  horses,  in  order  to  alarm  the  settlements  near  by,  had 
proceeded  some  distance  from  the  fort,  they  met  a  party  of  six 
savages,  by  whom  one  of  them  was  shot.  The  commandant  of  the 
post.  Col.  Shepherd,  learning  from  the  survivor  that  there  were 
but  six  of  the  assailants,  sent  a  party  of  fifteen  men  to  see  to  them. 
These  were  suffered  to  march  after  the  six,  who  seem  to  have 
been  meant  merely  for  a  decoy,  until  they  were  within  the  Indian 
lines,  when,  suddenly,  in  fix)nt,  behind,  and  on  every  side,  the 
painted  warriors  showed  themselves.  The  little  band  fought 
bravely  against  incalculable  odds,  but  of  the  fifteen  three  only 
escaped,  and  they  by  means  of  the  brush  and  logs  which  were  in 
the  com  field  where  the  skirmish  took  place.     As  soon  as  the 

*  George  R.  Clarke  U  nid  to  haTe  planned  it.    (American  Pioneer,  ii.  308.) 

t  American  Aichirea,  4th  ■eriet,  ii.  1189. 

I  American  Pioneer,  ii.  304. 
«- 1  Isaac  Zane  was  with  the  WTandota  from  the  time  he  was  nine  years  old.    (Americta 
gtate  Pftpersy  ZTi.  93     121.) 
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position  of  the  first  band  was  seen  at  the  fort  thirteen  others 
rushed  to  their  assistance,  and  shared  their  fate.  Then,  and  it 
was  not  yet  sunrise,  the  whole  body  of  Indians,  disposed  in  some- 
what martial  order,  appeared  regularly  to  invest  the  devoted  foil 
There  were  nearly  four  hundred  of  them,  and  of  the  defenders  but 
twelve  men  and  boys ;  imless  indeed  we  count  women,  than  whom, 
as  we  shall  see^  none  were  braver  or  calmer  within  the  waUs  of  thai 
little  fortress. 

The  Indians  were  led  by  Simon  Girty,*  who  was  acting  as  an 

*  Ai  this  if  the  first  time  we  have  had  occaaioD  to  apeak  of  thia  &r-fkmed  white  lodiiB, 
we  introduce  from  the  writings  of  Judge  CampbeU,  the  beat  account  of  the  &mi]jtbit 
we  have  met  with.  See  also  Heaperian,  September  and  October,  1838 :  and  Index  to  tkii 
volume. 

Perhapa  there  waa  no  part  of  America  ao  highly  prised  by  the  aboriginals  «•  Keatacky. 
To  them  its  importance  consisted  not  so  much  in  the  fertility  of  soil  aa  in  the  abaaduoe 
of  game  which  it  afforded.  Indeed,  by  common  consent,  they  abatained  from  occapyiif 
it  with  their  familiea,  reaenring  it  exclusively  for  a  great  hunting  ground.  Tlie  internas- 
ble  cane-brakes  and  numerous  licks,  yielded  subsistence  to  such  Taat  herds  ef  buibkMi 
and  deer,  as  have  never  been  seen  elsewhere. 

It  is  not  at  all  astonishing  that  the  Indiana  should  have  defended,  with  great  obstinacj, 
a  country  ao  dear  to  them,  against  the  incuraiona  of  the  whitea.  That  they  won  v^gilaat, 
active  and  cruel  cannot  be  denied.  They  were  provoked  to  a  degree  of  phrauyi  which 
led  to  acts  of  daring  and  outrage  shocking  to  humanity.  In  their  atrocitiea  tibey  had  tha 
•id  and  countenance  of  the  Girtya,  of  whom  a  brief  account  will  be  given. 

Girty,  the  lather,  waa  an  emigrant  from  Ireland,  about  eighty  yean  ago,  if  icport  csa 
be  relied  on.  He  settled  in  Pennsylvania  where  that  liberty  which  he  sought  degeacfatsd 
in  his  possession  into  the  basest  licentiousness.  His  hours  were  wasted  in  idleneas  sad 
beaatly  intemperance.  Nothing  ranked  higher  in  hia  estimation,  or  so  eatiiely  cosi- 
manded  hia  regard,  aa  a  jug  of  whiskey.  «  Grog  was  his  song  and  grog  would  he  have." 
Hia  aottiahness  turned  his  wife's  affection.  Ready  for  seduction,  she  yielded  her  heart  to 
t  neighboring  rustic,  who,  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  their  wishes,  knocked  Girty  on  the 
head  and  bore  off  the  trophy  of  hia  prowess. 

He  left  four  aons,  Thomaa,  Simon,  George  and  Jamea.  The  three  latter  were  takes 
prisoners  by  the  Shawanese,  Delawares,  and  Senecas,  in  that  war  which  developed  As 
military  talents  of  (reneral  Washington.  George  was  adopted  by  the  Delawares,  sad 
continued  with  them  until  his  death.  He  became  a  perfect  aavage-— his  maBnets  bci*| 
entirely  Indian.  To  consummate  cunning  he  added  the  moat  fearleas  intrepidity.  Ht 
fought  in  the  battles  of  Kenhawa,  Blue  Licks,  and  Sandusky,  and  gained  l»iinaiJf  nuA 
distinction  for  skill  and  bravery.  In  his  latter  years,  like  his  fkther,  he  gSTe  Mnisatfmf 
to  intemperance,  and  died  drunk,  about  twenty-five  years  sgo,  on  the  Bliaim  of  tlM  Laks^ 

Simon  was  adopted  by  the  Senecas,  and  became  as  expert  a  hunter  as  any  of  lh«B.  Ii 
Kentucky  and  Ohio,  he  sustained  the  reputation  of  an  unrelenting  barbarian.  Foity-fift 
jears  ago,  with  his  name  was  aasociated  every  thing  cruel  and  fiend-like.  To  tks 
•ad  children  in  particular,  nothing  waa  more  terrifying  than  the  name  of  SinoB  Girlj. 
that  time,  it  was  believed  by  many,  that  he  had  fled  from  justice  and  sought  relhge 
the  Indians,  determined  to  do  his  countrymen  all  the  harm  in  his  power.  This  i 
waa  an  erroneoua  one.  It  is  true  he  joined  the  Indians  in  their  wars  with  the 
oonformed  to  their  usages.  This  was  the  education  he  had  received,  and  thoae  wIm 
the  foes  of  his  red  brethren  were  his  foes.  Although  trained  in  all  his  puraoili  as  IB 
Indian,  it  is  said  to  be  a  fiict,  susceptible  of  proof,  that  through  hia  importnaities,  WKKJ 
prisoners  were  saved  firom  death.  Hia  influence  was  great,  and  when  he  dbom  ts  It 
merctfiUy  it  waa  generally  in  his  power  to  protect  the  imploring  captive. 
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agent  for  the  Britiah  in  the  attempt  to  secure  Hie  aid  of  a  part,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  frontier  men,  in  the  revolutionary  struggle. 

Fort  Henry  stood  immediately  upon  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Wheeling  Creek;  between 
it  and  the  steep  river  hill  which  every  traveller  in  the  west  is 
acquainted  with,  were  twenty  or  thirty  log  huts.  When  Girty 
then,  as  we  have  said,  led  his  red  troops  against  the  fort,  he  at 
once  took  possession  of  the  houses  of  the  village  as  a  safe  and 
ready-made  line  of  attack,  and  from  the  window  of  one  of  the 
cabins  called  upon  the  little  garrison  to  surrender  to  King  George,, 
and  promised  absolution  to  all  who  would  do  so.  Colonel  Shep- 
herd answered  at  once  that  they  would  neither  desert  nor  yield ; 
and  when  Girtjr  recommenced  his  eloquence,  a  shot  from  some 
impatient  listener  suddenly  stopped  his  mouth.  Then  commenced 
ihe  aege.  It  was  just  sunrise  in  the  quiet  valley,  through  which 
the  quiet  autumnal  river  flowed  as  peacefully  as  if  war  was  never 
known.  A  calm,  warm,  bright  September  day; — one  of  those 
days  most  lovely  among  the  many  pleasant  ones  of  a  year  in  the 
Ohio  valley. — And  from  sunrise  till  noon,  and  from  noon  till 
ni^t  of  that  day,  the  hundreds  of  besiegers  and  units  of  besieged 
about  and  within  Fort  Heniy,  ceased  not  to  load  and  discharge 
musket  or  rifle  till  it  was  too  hot  to  hold.    About  noon  the  fire  of 

Hif  leputatioii  wu  that  of  an  honeat  man.  In  the  payment  of  his  debta  he  was  sera- 
pulouily  eiact.  Knowing  and  duly  appreciating  integrity,  he  fulfilled  his  engagements  to 
the  last  eeot.  It  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion  he  sold  his  horse  rather  than  incur  the 
odfom  of  violating  his  promise. 

He  was  a  great  loTor  of  ram.  NMhing  coold  afford  him  more  joy  than  a  keg  of.  this 
iMTerage.  When  intoxicated,  in  abuse  he  was  indiscriminate,  sparing  neither  friends  nor 
foes.  Then  it  was,  he  had  no  compassion  in  his  heart.  Although  much  disabled  by  the 
ibenmatism  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  rode  to  his  hunting  grounds  in  pursuit  of 
fame.  Suffisfing  the  most  excruciating  pains,  he  often  boasted  of  his  war-like  spirit.  It 
wa«  his  constant  wish  that  he  might  breathe  his  last  in  battle.  So  it  happened.  He  was 
at  Proctor's  defeat  on  the  river  Thames,  and  was  cut  to  pieces  by  Colonel  Johnson's 
mounted  men. 

James  Girty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Shawanese,  who  adopted  him  as  a  son.  As  he 
Approached  manhood  he  became  dextrous  in  all  the  arts  of  savage  life.  To  the  most 
MBgutnary  spirit,  he  added  all  the  vices  of  the  depraved  fi^ntiersmen  with  whom  he 
AeqMDBtly  associated. 

It  is  represented  that  he  often  visited  Kentucky  at  the  time  of  iti  first  settlement^ 
OMDy  of  the  inhahitans  feeling  the  effect!  of  his  courage  and  cruelty.  Neither  age  nor 
■ex  (bund  mercy  at  his  hand.  His  delight  was  in  carnage.  When  unable  to  walk,  in 
ooaseqoenee  of  disease,  he  laid  low,  with  his  hatchet,  captive  women  and  children  wh» 
came  within  his  reach.  Traders  who  were  acquainted  with  him,  say,  so  fhrious  was  ha 
that  he  would  not  have  turned  on  his  heel  to  save  a  prisoner  firom  the  flames.  His  plea- 
■ore  was  to  see  new  and  refined  tortures  inflicted ;  and  to  perf^t  this  gratification  he 
frequently  gave  directions.  To  this  barbarian  are  to  be  attributed  mnny  of  the  craeltias 
chsjged  upon  his  brother  Simon.    Yet  this  monster  was  caressed  by  Elliott  and  Proct^. 
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the  attackers  slackened,  and  then  as  powder  was  scarce  in  the  fort, 
and  it  was  remembered  that  a  keg  was  concealed  in  tlie  house  of 
Ebenezer  Zane,  some  sixty  yards  distant,  —  it  was  determined  to 
make  an  effort  to  obtain  it.  When  the  question,  "  Who  will  go  ? " 
was  proposed,  however,  so  many  competitors  appeared  that  time 
was  wasted  in  adjusting  claims  to  what  was  almost  sure  death. 
The  rest  of  the  story  we  must  let  Mr.  Geo.  S.  McKieman,  from 
whom  we  take  our  whole  account  nearly, —  tell  in  his  own  words. 

At  this  crisis,  a  young  lady,  the  sister  of  Ebenezer  and  Silas  Zane, 
came  forward  and  desired  that  she  might  be  permitted  to  execute  the 
service.  This  proposition  seemed  so  extravagant  that  it  met  with  a 
peremptory  refusal ;  but  she  instauily  renewed  her  petition  in  terms  of 
redoubled  earnestness,  and  all  the  remonstrances  of  the  colonel  and  her 
relatives  failed  to  dissuade  her  from  her  heroic  purpose.  It  was  finally 
represented  to  her  that  either  of  the  young  men,  on  account  of  his  su- 
perior fleetness  and  familiarity  with  scenes  of  danger,  would  be  more 
likely  than  herself  to  do  the  work  successfully.  She  replied,  that  the 
danger  which  would  attend  the  enterprize  was  the  identical  reason  that 
induced  her  to  offer  her  services,  for,  as  the  garrison  was  very  weak,  no 
soldier's  life  should  be  placed  in  needless  jeopardy,  and  that  if  she  were 
to  fall  the  loss  would  not  be  felt.  Her  petition  was  ultimately  granted, 
and  the  gate  opened  for  her  to  pass  out.  The  opening  of  the  gate  ar- 
rested the  attention  of  several  Indians  who  were  straggling  through  the 
village.  It  was  noticed  that  their  eyes  were  upon  her  as  she  crossed  the 
open  space  to  reach  her  brother's  house ;  but  seized,  perhaps,  with  a 
sudden  freak  of  clemency,  or  believing  that  a  woman's  life  was  not 
worth  a  load  of  gunpowder,  or  influenced  by  some  other  unexplained 
motive,  they  permitted  her  to  pass  without  molestation.  When  she 
reappeared  with  the  powder  in  her  arms,  the  Indians,  suspecting,  no 
doubt,  the  character  of  her  burden,  elevated  their  firelocks  and  dis- 
charged a  volley  at  her  as  she  swiftly  glided  towards  the  gate ;  but  the 
balls  all  flew  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  fearless  girl  reached  the  fort  in 
safety  with  her  prize.* 

The  allies  of  Britain,  finding  rifles  powerless  when  used  against 
well-built  block-houses  and  pickets,  determined  upon  trying  an  ex- 
temporary cannon,  and  having  bound  a  hollow  maple  with  chains, 
having  bored  a  touch  hole,  and  plugged  up  one  end,  they  loaded 
it  liberally  and  levelled  it  at  the  gate  of  the  impregnable  castle. 
It  was  now  evening,  and  the  disappointed  Wyandots  gathered 
about  their  artillery,  longing  to  see  its  loading  of  stones  open  to 

*  See  American  Pioneer^  vol.  ii.  p.  900. 
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them  the  door  of  the  American  citadel.  The  match  was  applied  ; 
bursting  into  a  thousand  pieces  the  cannon  of  Girty  tore,  maimed, 
and  killed  his  copper-colored  kinsfolk,  but  hurt  none  else.* 

During  that  night  many  of  the  assailants  withdrew  disheartened. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  fifteen  men  came  from  Cross  creek 
to  the  aid  of  Fort  Henry,  and  forty-one  from  Short  creek.  Of 
these  all  entered  the  fort  except  Major  McColloch,  the  leader  of 
the  Short  creek  volunteers.  He  was  separated  from  his  men,  and 
at  the  mercy  of  the  natives,  and  here  again  we  prefer  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  McKieman. 

From  the  veiy  commencement  of  the  war,  his  reputation  as  an  Indian 
hunter  was  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of  any  white  man  on  the 
Borth-westem  border.  He  had  participated  in  so  many  rencounters  that 
almost  every  warrior  possessed  a  knowledge  of  his  person.  Among 
the  Indians  hit  name  was  a  word  of  terror ;  they  cherished  against  him 
feelings  of  the  most  phrensied  hatred,  and  there  was  not  a  Mingo  or 
Wyandot  chief  before  Fort  Henry  who  would  not  have  given  the  lives 
of  twenty  of  his  warriors  to  secure  to  himself  the  living  body  of  Major 
McColloch.  When,  therefore,  the  man  whom  they  had  long  marked 
out  as  the  first  object  of  their  vengeance,  appeared  in  their  midst,  they 
made  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  acquire  possession  of  his  person. 
The  fleetness  of  McColloch's  well-trained  steed  was  scarcely  greater 
than  that  of  his  enemies,  who,  with  flying  strides,  moved  on  in  pursuit. 
At  length  the  hunter  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and,  turning  to  the  left, 
darted  along  the  ridge  with  the  intention  of  making  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Short  Creek.  A  ride  of  a  few  hundred  yards  in  that  direction 
brought  him  suddenly  in  contact  with  a  party  of  Indians  who  were  re- 
turning to  their  camp  from  a  marauding  excursion  to  Mason's  Bottom, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill.  This  party  being  too  formidable  in 
numbers  to  encounter  single-handed,  the  major  turned  his  horse  about 
and  rode  over  his  own  trace,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  other 
avenue  to  escape.  A  few  paces  only  of  his  countermarch  had  been 
made,  when  he  found  himself  confionted  by  his  original  pursuers,  who 
had,  by  this  time,  gained  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  a  third  party  was 
discovered  pressing  up  the  hill  directly  on  his  right.  He  was  now 
completely  hemmed  in  on  three  sides,  and  the  fourth  was  almost  a  per- 
pendicular precipice  of  one  hundred  and  fif\y  feet  descent,  with  Wheel- 
ing Creek  at  its  base.  The  imminence  of  his  danger  allowed  him  but 
little  time  to  reflect  upon  his  situation.     In  an  instant  he  decided  upon 

*  This  incident,  and  the  heroic  act  of  Elizabeth  Zane,  are  placed  by  Withers  in  the 
oiege  of  Fort  Henry  in  1782  (Border  War&re,  263.  264.)  We  follow  the  writer  in  the 
Pioneer,  who  is  represented  as  an  accurate  man ;  Withers  was  not  always  so. 
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his  course.  Supporting  his  rifle  in  his  left  hand  and  carefully  adjusUng 
his  reins  with  the  other,  he  urged  his  horse  to  the  hrink  of  the  bluff, 
and  then  made  the  leap  which  decided  his  fate.  In  the  next  moment  the 
noble  steed,  still  bearing  his  intrepid  rider  in  safety,  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  precipice.  McColloch  immediately  dashed  across  the  creek,  and 
was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Indians.* 

Finding  all  attempts  to  take  the  fort  fruitless,  the  Indians  killed 
all  the  stock,  including  more  than  three  hundred  cattle,  burned 
houses  and  fences,  and  destroyed  every  article  of  fiimiture. 

Of  the  forty-two  men  who  had  been  in  the  fort,  twenty-five  were 
killed,  all  outside  of  the  walls]  of  the  savages  probably  one  hun- 
dred perished,  f 

But  notwithstanding  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded them  during  1777,  the  pioneers  of  the  West  held  steadily 
to  their  purposes,  and  those  of  Kentucky  being  now  a  component 
part  of  the  citizens  of  Virginia,  proceeded  to  exercise  their  civil 
privileges,  and  in  April  elected  John  Todd  and  Richard  GraDaway, 
burgesses  to  represent  them  in  the  Assembly  of  the  parent  State. 
Early  in  the  following  September  the  first  court  was  held  in  Har- 
rodsburg;  and  Col.  Bowman,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned,  had 
arrived  from  the  settlements  in  August,  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  regular  military  organization  which  had  been  commenced  the 
March  previous.  Thus,  within  herself,  feeble  as  she  was,  Ken- 
tucky was  organizing ;  and  her  chief  spirit,  he  that  had  represented 
her  beyond  the  mountains  the  year  before,  was  meditating  another 
trip  to  Williamsburg,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  a  bolder  and  more 
decided  measure  than  any  yet  proposed.  He  understood  the  whole 
game  of  the  British.  He  saw  that  it  was  through  their  possession 
of  Detroit,  Vincennes,  Kaskaskia  and  the  other  western  posts — 
which  gave  them  easy  and  constant  access  to  the  Indian  tribes  oi 
the  north-west — that  the  British  hoped  to  effect  such  an  union  of 
the  wild  men  as  would  annihilate  the  frontier  fortresses.  He 
knew  that  the  Delawares  were  divided  in  feeling,  and  the  Shawa- 
nese  but  imperfectly  united  in  favor  of  England,  ever  since  the 
murder  of  Cornstalk.  He  was  convinced  that  could  the  British  in 
the  north-west  be  defeated  and  expelled,  the  natives  might  he 
easily  awed  or  bribed  into  neutrality ;   and  by  spies  sent  for  the 

*  American  Pioneer,  toI.  ii.  p.  3IS. 

t  See  Withers*  Border  Wurftre,  160.  American  Pf oiieer>  ii  901-S14-81B.  Tbe 
date  of  the  ittack  is  September  1.  Mr%  aicKIcrtitin  gives  good  aatfiority  fbr  Ida 
wliich  we  follow. 
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purpose,  and  who  were  absent  from  April  20  to  June  22d,  he  had 
satisfied  himself  that  an  enterprise  against  the  Dlinois  settlements 
might  easily  succeed.  Having  made  up  his  mind,  on  the  1st 
of  October,  he  left  Harrodsbuig  for  the  East,  and  reached  the 
capital  of  Virginia  November  the  5th.  Opening  his  mind  to  no 
one,  he  watched  with  care  the  state  of  feeling  among  those  in 
power,  waiting  the  proper  moment  to  present  his  scheme.  Fortu- 
nately, while  he  was  upon  his  road,  on  the  17tfa  of  October,  Bur- 
gojme  had  surrendered,  and  hope  was  again  predominant  in  the 
American  councils.  When  therefore  the  western  soldier,  upon 
the  10th  of  December,  broke  the  subject  of  his  proposed  expe* 
dition  against  the  forts  on  the  far  distant  Mississippi,  to  Patrick 
Henry,  who  was  still  governor,  he  met  with  a  favorable  hearing, 
and  though  doubts  and  fears  arose  by  degrees,  yet  so  well  digested 
were  his  plans,  that  he  was  able  to  meet  each  objection,  and 
remove  every  seeming  impossibility.  Already  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  western  posts  had  been  presented  to  the  consideration 
of  Congress;  as  early  as  April  29,  1776,  the  committee  on  Indian 
afiairs  were  instructed  to  report  upon  the  possibility  of  taking  De- 
troit ;*  and  again,  upon  the  20th  of  November,  1777,  a  report  was 
made  to  that  body,  in  which  this  necessity  was  ui^ed,  and  also 
the  need  that  existed,  of  taking  some  measure  to  prevent  the  spirit 
of  disaffection  from  spreading  among  the  frontier  inhabitants.! 
Three  commissioners  also  were  chosen  to  go  to  Fort  Pitt,  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  frontier  difficulties,  and 
doing  what  could  be  done  to  secure  all  the  whites  to  the  American 
cause,  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares, 
and  to  concert  with  General  Hand  some  measures  for  pushing  the 
war  westward,  so  as  to  obtain  possession  of  Detroit  and  other  posts. 
General  Washington  was  also  requested  to  send  Colonel  William 
Crawford,  an  old  pioneer,  to  take  the  active  command  in  the 
West;  and  he  accordingly  left  head  quarters  upon  the  25tfa. 
All  this,  as  we  shall  see  by  and  by,  ended  in  nothing,  but  it 
proved  the  correctness  of  Clark's  views,  and  aided,  we  may  sup- 
pose in  convincing  those  who  ruled  in  the  Ancient  Dominion  that 
their  glory  and  interest,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the  whole  frontier 
country,  were  deeply  involved  in  the  success  of  the  bold  plan  of 
the  founder  of  Kentucky. 
And  here,  before  proceeding  to  narrate  the  steps  taken  by  Clark 

*  Secret  Journals  i.  43. 

t  Old  Jouriudiy  vol.  ii.  p.  340. 
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to  reduce  the  Illinois  and  other  British  posts  of  the  north-west,  it 
will  be  proper  to  bring  up  the  scant  and  simple  annals  of  that  poi^ 
tion  of  our  country  from  1750,  when  Vivier  wrote  respecting  them, 
to  the  period  at  which  we  have  now  arrived. 

The  settlements  along  the  Mississippi,  from  1750  to  1762,  ex- 
perienced few  changes  with  which  we  are  acquainted.*  On  the 
3d  of  the  month  of  November  of  the  year  last  named,  the  prelim- 
inary articles  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  resulted  in  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  February  10th, 
1763,  were  signed  at  Fontainbleau ;  on  that  day  also,  by  a  secret  act 
of  cession  the  French  king  gave  to  Spain  all  of  Louisiana  (west  of 
the  Mississippi,!)  together  with  New  Orleans  and  the  island  on 
which  it  is  situated.  The  command  of  this  territory,  however, 
was  not  given  over  by  the  officers  of  France  until  directed  to  do 
so  by  an  order  dated  April  21,  1764.  The  regions  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  including  all  the  various  towns  of  the  north-west, 
were  by  the  same  peace-making  given  over  to  England ;  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  that  power 
until  1765,  when  Captain  Stirling,  in  the  name  of  the  majesty  of 
England,  established  himself  at  Fort  Chartres,  bearing  with  him 
the  proclamation  of  General  Gage,  dated  December  30,  1764, 
which  promised  freedom  of  religious  worship  to  the  western 
Catholics,  a  right  to  leave  the  country  with  their  effects  if  they 
wished,  or  to  remain  with  the  privileges  of  Englishmen.  J  During 
some  years,  differences  occurred  between  the  British  rulers  and 
French  inhabitants,  and  many  of  the  latter  crossed  the^  river  into 
the  dominions  of  Spain ;  so  that  when  Captain  Pittman  visited 
"the  Illinois,"  in  1770,  Kaskaskia  contained  only  sixty-five 
resident  families,  and  Cahokia  only  forty-five  dwellings.  ||  Still 
at  that  time  one  man  furnished  the  king's  stores  from  his  crop, 
86,000  lbs.  of  flour.  §  Soon  after  this  we  find  General  Gage  issu- 
ing his  proclamation  of  April,  1772,  against  interlopers  on  Ac 
Wabash,  at  St.  Vincent  and  elsewhere,  which  led  to  a  protest  on 

*  Some  account  of  the  niinois  in  1756  may  be  found  in  the  travels  of  Bossu,  translated 
by  J.  R.  Forster,  London,  1771.    2  toIs. 

t  This  was  intended,  but  not  stated.    See  order  to  Mens.  D'Abbadie,  Land  Laws  97S- 

%  Land  Laws,  948. — ^Brown's  Illinois,  212. 

IPittman's  present  state  of  English  Settlements  on  the  Mississippi.  (London,  1770) 
p.  43. 

%  Pittman,  p.  43.  On  p.  55  this  writer  says  a  man  in  Illinois  could  have  been  fed  aad 
lodged  the  year  round  for  two  months'  work  ;  the  one  in  seed-time,  the  other  in  hanrest 
In  1769,  Hutchins  (Geographical  Description,  43)  says  the  Illinois  produced  110  Hbds.  of 
wine. 
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the  part  of  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  following  September,  this  pro- 
test &e  Cieneral  replied  to  by  requiring  the  name  of  eveiy  person 
at  St.  Vincents,  with  all  the  details  of  each  one's  claim.*  These 
claims  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  passed,  as  did  those  from  the 
posts  further  west,  into  the  hands  of  the  United  States'  Groyem- 
ment,  and  were  by  them,  equitably  adjusted,  although  it  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  matter  to  do  so,  as  the  claims  finally  existing 
had  arisen  in  various  ways ;  some  from  grants  by  the  old  French 
commandants,  others  from  those  by  the  British  officers,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  the  government  of  Illinois,  others  by  purchase  from  the 
Indians,  and  others  again  under  promises  made  by  the  old  con- 
federation. Many  of  these  claims  were  supported  by  scarce  any 
proof,  most  of  the  old  records  having  been  destroyed ;  and  others 
were  upheld  only  by  perjury,  which  seems  to  have  been  easily 
procured  when  needed.  Among  the  cases  which  appear  most 
embarrassing  were  those  of  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  Go's,  who, 
ill  July,  1773,  and  October,  1775,  had  bought  of  the  Indians 
three  immense  and  most  valuable  tracts  of  land  in  what  are  now 
the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  upon  the  Dlinois,  Mississippi, 
Ohio  and  Wabash  rivers.  The  purchases  were  made  by  William 
Murray,  for  himself  and  others,  at  open  councils  held  at  Kaskaskia 
and  St.  Vincent,  in  the  presence  of  the  British  officers,  and  which 
lasted  for  several  weeks.  From  these  meetings  ardent  spirits 
were  entirely  excluded,  and  the  savages,  in  return  for  their  deeds, 
received  goods  to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  British 
government,  however,  under  the  pressure  of  the  time,  did  not 
confirm  the  proceedings,  although  Lord  Dunmore  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Wabash  Company — and  when,  after  the  Revolution, 
the  purchasers  presented  their  claim  to  the  United  States,  which 
they  did  several  times,  it  was  not  granted.  Congress  taking  the 
ground  that  the  purchase  from  the  natives  was  in  contempt  of  the 
Proclamation  of  1763,  and  could  not  be  recognized.  Upon  the 
same  ground  the  vast  tract  in  the  north-west,  which  Jonathan  Car- 
ver, the  old  traveller,  alledged  a  title  to,  as  having  been  purchased 
of  the  Sioux,  was  considered  as  in  no  degree  his,  even  though  he 
had  been  able  to  show  a  fair  title,  (independent  of  the  proclama- 
tion,) which,  as  it  happened,  he  was  not  able  to  do.  There  are 
many  voluminous  reports  in  relation  to  these  matters  in  the  Amer- 
ican State  papers,  which  may  be  found  by  turning  to  the  Index  of 

*  Land  Laws,  948-949.    For  Gage's  Proclamation^  see  American  State  Papers,  zrii.  309. 
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those  volumes ;  a  few  of  them  we  refer  to  below.*  Among  those 
referred  to,  that  on  page  108,  is  a  very  able  and  full  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  Companies,  (which  had  been 
united  in  1780,) — a  paper  probably  prepared  by  Robert  Goodloe 
Harper. 

In  Hutchins'  Topography  of  Virginia,  &c.,  we  find  it  stated 
that  Kaskaskia  contained  80  houses,  and  nearly  1000  white  and 
black  inhabitants ;  the  whites  being  a  little  the  most  numerous. 
Cahokia  is  stated  at  50  houses  and  300  white  inhabitants,  with 
80  negroes.  He  also  estimates  east  of  the  Mississippi,  300  white 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  230  negroes.  This  last  calcu- 
lation is  made  for  1771,  and  although  Hutchins  did  not  publish 
his  work  until  1778,  we  presume  his  calculations  all  apply  to  a 
period  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionaiy.War. 

From  1775  until  the  expedition  by  Clark,  we  find  nothing  re- 
corded, and  know  nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  Illinois  setde- 
ments  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  following  extract  fiom  a 
report  made  by  a  committee  to  Congress  in  June,  1788. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kaskaskies,  there  is  a  village  which  ap- 
pears to  have  contained  nearly  eighty  families,  from  the  beginaing  of  the 
late  revolution.  There  are  twelve  families  in  a  small  village  at  hi  Prurie 
du  Rochers,  and  near  fifty  families  at  the  Kahokia  village.  There  are 
also  four  or  five  families  at  Fort  Chartres  and  St.  Philip's,  which  is  five 
miles  further  up  the  river.t 

Such  were  the  posts  against  which  Clark  was  to  march.  But 
in  the  immediate  neighorhood  of  those  posts  was  the  young 
and  promising,  though  while  under  Spanish  rule  by  no  means 
thriving,  colony  of  which  St.  Louis}  was  the  central  point ;  a  brief 
history  of  which,  (drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  report  of  J.  N. 
Nicollet  made  to  Congress,  in  1843,)  seems  also  appropriate  at 
this  point. 

The  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  was  secretly  given  over  by 
France  to  Spain,  November  3,  1762,  the  order  on  the  Fftndi 
Governor,  Mons.  D'Abbudie,  to  deliver  up  his  commaDd,  ms 
clrawti  on  the  21st  of  April,  1764.     Meantime  a  company  of  met' 

*  See  American  Sute  Papen,  i^ii.  123  to  240.    106.   263.    xviii.  661.  611.    8m  •!»    |^ 
•case  of  Johnson  ts.  Mcintosh.    Wheaton's  Reports,  Yiii.  543. 

t  See  Land  Laws,  393.    [Volney,  (view,  381,)  says  that  Colonel  Saigent,  u  1790,  iHi-    fq 
mated  the  French  families  in  Illinois  at  150.] 

I  Or  Pancore,  see  Volney's  View,  381. 
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chants,  headed  by  a  Mr.  Laclede,  had  obtained  the  monopoly  of 
the  Indian  fur-trade  on  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  and  an 
expedition  was  £tted  out  to  form  establishments,  and  open  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  natives.     Says  Nicollet : 

Mr.  Laclede,  the  principal  projector  of  the  company,  and  withal  a 
man  of  great  iatelligence  and  enterprise,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
expedition.  Leaving  New  Orleans  on  the  94  of  August,  1763,  he 
arrived  at  St  Genevieve  three  months  afterwards — namely,  on  the  3d 
of  November.        »»*»»♦••• 

At  this  time,  the  French  establishments  were  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  particularly  those'  made  in  Illinois.  The  small  village  of 
St.  Genevieve  alone  was  on  the  right  side,  in  which  Mr.  Laclede  could 
scarcely  find  a  hoase  of  sufficient  size  to  store  a  fourth  part  of  his 
cargo.  On  the  other  hand,  the  director  general  of  Louisiana  had 
received  orders  to  deliver  up  the  territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  river ; 
so  that  the  British  authonties  might  be  expected  at  any  moment, 
presenting  themselves  to  take  possession  of  it.  In  the  midst  of  these 
difficulties,  Mr.  Laclede,  greatly  embarrassed  under  the  new  aspect  of 
things,  found  himself,  however,  relieved  when  the  commanding  officer, 
Mr.  Neyon  de  Villiers,  allowed  him  the  use  of  the  store  at  Fort 
Chartres,  until  the  final  surrender  of  the  place.  Laclede  gladly 
accepted  the  oflfer,  and  lost  no  time  in  apportioning  his  squad  and  dis- 
tributing his  flotilla  along  the  rivers,  so  as  to  render  them  most  effective 
either  for  defence  or  for  trade. 

Having  accomplished  that  preliminary  arrangement,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  look  out  for  the  position  of  a  central  establishment.  The  left 
bank  of  the  river  no  longer  presented  any  fit  situation,  since  the  whole 
ten itory  of  Illinois  had  been  passed  over  to  the  British  Government ; 
the  village  of  St.  Genevieve,  on  the  right  bank,  being  his  only  alterna- 
tive, and  this  situated  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Missouri.  Mr.  Laclede,  therefore,  left  Furt  Chartres,  on  a  voyage  of 
exploration  to  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the  Mississippi,  and  was 
not  long  before  he  discovered  that  the  bluff  upon  which  St.  Louis  now 
stands  was  the  spot  that  would  best  answer  the  purposes  of  the  company. 

Deferring,  for  the  present,  a  more  particular  account  of  the  geologi- 
cal sitaation  of  St.  Louis,  it  may  be  remarked  in  this  place  that  the  hill 
upon  which  the  city  is  situated  is  composed  of  limestone  rocks,  covered 
by  a  deep  dcposite  of  alluvial  soil  of  great  fertility.  The  limestone 
bluff  rises  to  an  elevation  of  about  eighty  feet  over  the  usual  recession 
of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  is  crowned  by  an  upland,  or 
plateau,  extending  to  the  north  and  west,  and  presenting  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  foundation  of  a  city  entirely  secure  from  the  invasions  of 
the  river.        •••«•••••• 
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It  was  on  this  spot  that  the  prescient  mind  of  Mr.  Laclede  foresaw 
and  predicted  the  future  importance  of  the  town  to  which  he  gaye  the 
name  of  St.  Louis,  and  about  which  he  discoursed,  a  few  days  after- 
ward, with  so  much  enthusiasm,  in  presence  of  the  officers  at  Fort 
Chartres.  But  winter  had  now  set  in,  (December,)  and  the  Mississippi 
was  about  to  be  closed  by  ice.  Mr.  Laclede  could  do  no  more  than  cot 
down  some  trees,  and  blaze  others,  to  indicate  the  places  which  he  had 
selected.  Returning  afterwards  to  the  ibrt,  where  he  spent  the  winter, 
he  occupied  himself  in  making  every  preparation  for  the  establishmeat 
of  the  new  colony. 

Accordingly,  at  the  breaking  up  of  winter,  he  equipped  a  large  boat, 
which  he  manned  with  thirty  hands.  li  is  proper  to  mention,  in  this 
place,  that  Mr.  Laclede  was  accompanied  by  two  young  Creoles  of  New 
Orleans,  Auguste  and  Pierre  Chouteau,  of  high  intelligence,  in  whom 
he  reposed  the  greatest  confidence,  and  from  whom  he  deriwed  moch 
assistance.  These  two  young  men,  who  never  afterwards  quitted  tbi 
country  of  their  adoption,  became  in  time  the  heads  of  nameroos 
families ;  enjoying  the  highest  respectability,  the  comforts  of  an  boa- 
orably  acquired  affluence,  the  fruit  of  their  own  industry,  and  possessed 
of  a  name  which  to  this  day,  after  a  lapse  of  seventy  years,  is  still  a 
passport  that  commands  safety  and  hospitality  among  all  the  Indian 
nations  of  the  United  States,  north  and  west.  Mr.  Laclede  gave  the 
eommand  of  his  boat  to  Auguste,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  who 
died  in  1826;  and  it  is  with  mixed  feelings  of  veneration  and  filial 
affection  that,  at  the  moment  of  recording  these  events,  (1842,)  I  ban 
the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  my  respectable  and  esteemed  frieod, 
Pierre  Chouteau,  is  still  alive,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  faculties,  it 
the  ripe  old  age  of  86  years. 

Auguste  Choteau,  who  had  accompanied  Mr.  Laclede  in  his  fifst 
excursion,  was  directed  to  carry  out  his  plans ;  and  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1764,  had  arrived  at  his  point  of  destination,  with  all  bif 
men,  whom  he  immediately  set  to  work.  The  present  old  market- 
place of  St.  Louis  is  the  spot  where  the  first  tents  and  log  cabins  were 
pitched,  upon  the  site  of  this  now  important  city  of  the  West.  BIr. 
Laclede  being  detained  at  Fort  Chartres  in  the  settlement  of  his  private 
afiTaira,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  British  troops,  Ihoagfat 
it  necessary,  however,  to  *pay  a  visit,  early  in  the  ensuing  month  of 
April,  to  hia  pioneers  f  and,  finding  every  thing  in  good  train,  conteoled 
himself  with  leaving  such  instructions  as  were  best  fitted  to  develop  litf 
resources  of  the  location,  and  returned  to  Fort  Chartres,  with  the  iaten- 
tion  of  removing  thence  the  goods  belonging  to  the  company.* 

For  some  time,  however,  as  the  English  did  not  appear,  M. 
Laclede  remained  at  Fort  Chartres,  from  the  vicinity  of  whid 

*  Nicollet's  Report,  pp.  76^T7. 
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many  of  flie  French,  during  the  summer  of  1764,  removed  to  St. 
Louis.  This  emigration  was  soon  checked,  however,  by  the 
news  of  the  secret  cession  to  "His  Catholic  Majesty,"*  which 
news  left  the  unfortunate  and  ^mple  hearted  Frenchf  of  Illinois^ 
deserted  by  their  own  monarchy  to  choose  between  the  dominion 
of  England  and  Spain.  The  troubles  which  followed  the  attempt 
of  Spain  to  take  possession  of  Lower  Louisiana,  for  some  time  left 
the  upper  settlements  in  the  hands  of  the  French:  it  was  not, 
indeed,  till  1770,  that  Spain  obtained  final  possession  of  St.  Louis. 
Meanwhile  other  towns  were  rising. 

Of  the  state  of  St.  Louis  and  its  neighboring  towns,  about 
1771,  we  may  form  some  conception  from  the  facts  and  estimates 
given  by  Hutchins.  At  St.  (Jenevieve  he  says  there  were  208 
whites  and  80  negroes,  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and  at  St.  Louis, 
415  whites  and  40  blacks.  He  further  tells  us  there  were  120 
houses  in  ttie  town  last  named,  mostly  of  stone,  large  and  commo- 
dious :  and  the  whole  number  of  people  he  places  at  800,  besides 
150  negroes;  the  whites  being  chiefly  French.  The  population  of 
St.  Genevieve,  he  puts  at  460,  besides  blacks,  j: 

In  1767,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Delo  Detergette  settled  upon  a  splen- 
did amphitheatre  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  six  miles  south 
af  St.  LoQis.  He  was  soon  followed  by  others ;  but,  as  they  were  not 
overburdened  with  wealth,  they  used  to  pay  frequent  visits  to  their 
kinsfolk  of  St.  Louis,  who,  on  seeing  them  approach,  would  exclaimy 
«*  Here  oome  the  empty  pockets,'* — **  voila  lea  poches  videa  qui  viert" 
nentJ*^  But,  on  some  occasion,  a  wag  remarked,  **  You  had  better 
eall  ihem  empUer$  of  poektta^^^  lea  vide-pochea ;  a  compliment  which 

*  KicoUet  aajn  (p.  82)  that  newB  of  this  ceMion  reached  New  Orleana,  April  21, 1764; 
that  was  the  date  of  the  king'a  order,  which  waa  printed  at  New  Orleana,  in  the  follow- 
iag  October.    See  Land  Lawa,  976. 

f  The  (bUowing  atory,  told  by  NicoUet,  ia  verjr  characteriatic. 

**  A  genmne  Miaw>arian,  it  ia  related,  waa  hoTerlng  for  some  time  around  the  stall  of 
a  negro  dealer,  aitaated  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Lower  Louisiana.  The  dealer 
waa  a  Kentucky  merchant,  who,  obaerring  him,  aaked  him  if  he  wished  to  purchaae  any 
diiflg  T  *  Tea,'  aaid  the  Miasourian,  <  I  ahould  like  to  buy  a  negro.*  He  waa  iuTited 
to  walk  in,  made  hia  choice,  and  inquired  the  price.  *  Five  hundred  dollara,"  said  the 
dealer,  '  bat,  according  to  cuaton,  you  may  have  one  year's  credit  upon  the  purchase.' 
Tlie  BCssoarian,  at  this  proposition,  became  very  uneasy ,  the  idea  of  such  a  load  of  debt 
upon  him  for  a  whole  year  waa  too  much.  <  No,  no,*  aaid  he,  '  I'd  rather  pay  yon 
sii  hundred  dollars  at  once,  and  be  done  with  iL'  *  Very  well,"  aaid  the  Kentuckian, 
any  thing  to  accommodate.'  " 

%  Hutchins'  Topographical  description  of  Virginia,  (we  have  lost  the  pages  of  this  ref- 
erence.) There  b  no  additional  information  on  the  subject  in  his  pamphlet  on  Louiai- 
ana,  though  published  eeveral  yeara  later* 
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was  retaliated  by  these  upon  the  place  of  St.  Louis,  which  was  subjecl 
to  frequent  seasons  of  want,  by  styling  it  Pain-courl — short  of  bread. 
The  village,  being  still  nameless,  retained  the  appellation  of  Vide  poche 
until  1776,  when  it  was  changed  into  that  of  CarondeleL 

In  1769,  settlements  were  made  on  both  shores  of  the  lower  porttoa 
of  the  Missouri  river.  Blanchette,  surnamed  **  the  hunter,^  built  his 
log-house  on  the  hills  called  hs  Pelites  Cotts  ;  being  the  first  dwelling  of 
the  beautiful  vHlage  that,  in  1784,  received  the  name  of  St.  Charles,* 

Fran9ois  Borosier  Dunegan  commenced  the  village  of  Fhtissant; 
which  name  it  still  popularly  retains,  although  mere  lately  called  by  the 
Spaniards  St.  Ferdinand. 

About  the  same  time,  Fran9ois  Saucier  originated  the  efltablisbmenl 
of  tlie  Portage  de$  Sioux^  on  the  bank  of  the  Missiisippit  seven  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 

And  here,  anticipating  a  little,  we  give  NicoUet^s  account  of 
the  attack  on  St.  Louis  by  the  British  and  Indians  usually  assigned 
to  1778,  but  by  Nicollet  said  to  have  been  in  May,  1780;  a  date 
made  probable  by  the  fact  that  Spain  did  not  side  with  the  United 
States  until  June  ISth,  1779,  and  that  act  of  hers  must  have  been 
the  provocation  to  the  attack  referred  to.f 

The  garrison,  says  Nicollet's  report,  consbted  of  only  ^j  to  sixty 
men,  commanded  by  a  certain  Captain  Lebas,j:  (a  Spaniard,  and  not  a 
Frenchman,  as  his  name  might  lead  one  to  suppose.)  But,  what- 
•oever  his  origin,  he  deserves  nothing  but  public  contempt  This  Lebas, 
daring  the  first  three  years  that  the  Spaniards  oecnpied  the  cmMitTy,  bad 
eommanded  a  small  Ibrt  somewhere  towards  the  mouth  oi  the  Missooii 
perhaps  at  Belle  Fontmine — and  afterwards  received  the  eommand  of 
St.  Louis,  as  a  successor  to  Cruzat,  who  himself  had  succeeded  Piernax. 
The  only  means  of  defence  for  the  place  at  that  time,  was  a  stone  tower 
erected  near  the  village  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  some  weak 
palisades.  There  were  not  more  than  150  males  in  the  place,  of  whom 
not  more  than  70  could  be  relied  upon  as  efficient  to  repel  an  enemy 
numbering,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  900  combatants  ;  though, 
by  some,  their  number  is  represented  to  have  been  from  1,400  to  1,6O0l 
It  would  have  been  useless  to  propose  a  capitulation,  the  conditions  of 
which  the  Indians,  (as  has  been  unfortunately  too  often  ezperieneed,) 

•  HaU  (Sketchef,  i.  171,)  saji,  1804. 

t  Nicollet  had  the  papers  of  Colonel  Auguite  Chouteaa. — Tta  the  dat»  of  Sptii'a 
action  aee  Pitkioa'  United  Sutea^  ii.  72. 

^  Spelt  X«eyba  bj  HaU.  wl)pte  account  of  the  traniaction,  aee  Sketches,  i.  171.    Jad(p 
Hall's  spelling  of  the  name  is  probably  correct,  if  the  man  was  a  Spaniaxd^ 
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either  from  ignoraace  or  treachery,  never  fulfil*;  and  the  inhabitants 
knew  too  well  the  character  of  those  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  to 
expect  salvation  in  anything  but  a  courageous  resistance.  The  women 
and  children,  who  could  not  take  part  in  the  defence,  took  shelter  in  the 
house  of  Auguste  Chouteau ;  whilst  all  those,  both  men  and  womeUf 
who  were  within  the  palisades,  commenced  so  vigorous  a  resistance, 
that  the  enemy  was  forced  to  retreat  But  these,  with  characteristic 
ferocity,  threw  themselves  upon  those  of  the  inhabitants  who,  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  had  not  had  time  to  reach  the  palisades ; 
and  it  is  said  that  sixty  were  killed,  and  thirteen  made  prisoners. 

It  is  aTenred  that  the  Spanish  garrison  took  no  part  in  this  gallant  de- 
fence. Lebas  and  his  men  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  stone  tower; 
and  it  is  further  stated,  that,  as  the  tower  threatened  to  give  way  aA«v 
the  first  fire  from  it,  ha  ordered  the  firing  to  be  stopped ;  and  that  he  died 
on  receiving  information  that  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Iowa  Indians  were 
massacring  the  people  on  the  plains.  The  year  this  attack  took  placet 
is  called  by  the  French  VAnnte  du  Grand  Coup — the  year  of  the  great 
blow. 

Historical  accuracy  demands  a  denial  here  of  the  assertion  of  some 
authors,  who  ascribe  to  American  troops  an  active  part  in  this  defence. 
Unfortunately,  there  were  no  United  States  troops  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi  opposite  to  St.  Louis,  as  none  were  needed,  there  being 
nothing  to  guard  or  to  defend.  It  is  well  known  that  General  George 
R.  Clark,  with  his  men,  then  occupied  the  important  post  of  Kaskaskia, 
which  is  more  than  fiAy-six  miles  south-east  of  St.  Louis ;  and  that, 
eonsequently,  this  gallant  officer  could  not  have  had  time,  even  if  it  iell 
within  his  line  of  duty,  to  aid  in  an  affair  that  concerned  the  Spaniards 
and  the  British,  which  was  planned  as  a  surprise,  and  lasted  but  a  few 
hours. 

After  the  event  narrated  above,  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis,  finding 
that  their  garrison  were  unworthy  of  trust,  without  ammunition,  and 
without  means  of  defence  against  a  regularly  organized  attack,  'deputed 
Mr.  A.  Chouteau  to  proceed  to  New  Orleans  for  assistance.  Cruzat  was 
again  made  eommander  of  St.  Louis,  the  affairs  of  which  place  he  ad- 
ministered with  mildness  and  public  satisfaction.  A  wooden  fort  was 
hoilt  on  the  most  elevated  spot  within  the  city,  upon  which  were  mounted 
several  heavy  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  still  later  there  were  added  four 
•tone  turrets,  from  which  cross-fires  could  be  kept  up.  This  might 
have  answered  for  the  protection  of  the  city,  but  only  against  the  In- 
dians. No  trace  of  this  fortification  are  now  to  be  seen—the  very  site 
of  which  has  yielded  to  the  improvements  of  the  city.* 

*  Bee  Nicollet,  p.  83. 
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Clark,  having  satisfied  the  Virginia  leaders  of  the  feasibility  of 
his  plan,  received  on  the  2d  of  January  two  sets  of  instructions^- 
the  one  open,  authorising  him  to  enlist  seven  companies  to  go  to 
Kentucky,  subject  to  his  orders,  and  to  serve  for  three  months 
fix>m  their  arrival  in  the  West ;  the  other  set  secret  and  drawn  as 
follows : 

VIRGINIA :  Set.    In  Council,  Williamsburg,  Jan.  2d,  1778. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Oeorge  Rogers  Clark: 

Tou  are  to  proceed,  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  raise  sefen  com- 
panies of  soldiers  to  consist  of  fifty  men  each,  officered  m  the  usual 
manner,  and  armed  most  properly  for  the  enterprize ;  and  with  this 
force  attack  the  British  post  at  Kaskasky. 

It  is  conjectured  that  there  are  many  pieces  of  cannon  and  military 
stores,  to  considerable  amount,  at  that  place ;  the  taking  and  preserra- 
tion  of  which  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  State.  If  you  are 
so  fortunate,  therefore,  as  to  succeed  in  your  expedition,  you  will  take 
every  possible  measure  to  secure  the  artillery  and  stores,  and  whatever 
may  advantage  the  State. 

For  the  transportation  of  the  troops,  provisions,  ^.y  down  the  Ohio, 
you  are  to  apply  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Pitt,  for  boats ;  and 
during  the  whole  transaction  you  are  to  take  especial  care  to  keep  the 
true  destination  of  your  force  secret :  its  success  depends  upon  this. 
Orders  are  therefore  given  to  Captain  Smith  to  secure  the  two  men 
from  Kaskasky.     Similar  conduct  will  be  proper  in  similar  cases. 

It  is  earnestly  desired  that  you  show  humanity  to  such  British  sub- 
jects and  other  persons  as  fall  in  your  hands.  If  the  white  inhabitants 
at  that  post  and  the  neighborhood,  will  give  undoubted  evidence  of  their 
attachment  to  this  State,  (for  it  is  certain  they  live  within  its  limits,)  by 
taking  the  test  prescribed  by  law,  and  by  every  other  way  and  maass 
in  their  power,  let  ttiem  be  treated  as  fellow-citizens,  and  their  persons 
and  property  duly  secured.  Assistance  and  protection  against  all  ens* 
mies  whatever,  shall  be  afibrded  them ;  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia is  pledged  to  accomplish  it.    But  if  these  people  will  not  accede 
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to  these  reasonable  demands^  they  must  feel  the  miseries  of  war,  under 
the  direction  of  that  humanity  that  has  hitherto  distinguished  AmericanSy 
and  which  it  is  expected  you  will  e?er  consider  as  the  rule  of  your  con- 
duct, and  from  which  you  are  in  no  instance  to  depart. 

The  corps  you  are  to  command  are  to  receive  the  pay  and  allowance 
of  militia,  and  to  act  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of  this  State,'now 
in  force,  as  militia.  The  inhabitants  at  this  post  will  be  informed  by 
you,  that  in  case  they  accede  to  the  offers  of  becoming  citizens  of  thLi 
Commonwealth,  a  proper  garrison  will  be  maintained  among  them,  and 
every  attention  bestowed  to  render  their  commerce  beneficial ;  the  fairest 
prospects  being  opened  to  the  dominions  of  both  France  and  Spain. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  post  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio* 
Cannon  will  be  wanted  to  fortify  it.  Part  of  those  at  Kaskasky  will 
be  easily  brought  thither,  or  otherwise  secured,  as  circumstances  will 
make  necessary. 

Ton  are  to  apply  to  General  Hand,  at  Pittsburgh,  for  powder  and  lead 
necessary  for  this  expedition.  If  he  can't  supply  it,  the  person  who 
has  that  which  Captain  Lynn  brought  from  Orleans  can.  Lead  was  sent 
to  Hampshire  by  my  orders,  and  that  may  be  delivered  you.  Wishing 
you  success,  I  am  Sir,  your  humble  servant,*  P.  HENRT. 

With  these  instructions  and  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  the 
depreciated  currency  of  the  time,  Colonel  Clark,  (for  such  was 
now  his  title,)  on  the  4th  of  February  started  for  Pittsburg.  It 
had  been  thought  best  to  raise  the  troops  needed  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, as  the  colonies  were  in  want  of  all  the  soldiers  they  could 
muster  east  of  the  AUeghanies,  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
British  forces.  Clark  therefore  proposed  to  enlist  men  about 
Pittsburg,  while  Major  W.  B.  Smith,  for  the  same  purpose  went 
to  the  Holston,  and  other  officers  to  other  points.  None,  however, 
succeeded  as  they  hoped  to ;  at  Pittsburg  Clark  found  great  oppo- 
sition to  the  intention  of  carrying  men  away  to  defend  the  outposts 
in  Kentucky,  while  their  own  citadel  and  the  whole  region  about 
it  were  threatened  by  the  savage  allies  of  England ;  and  Smith, 
though  he  nominally  succeeded  in  raising  four  companies,  was 
unable  essentially  to  aid  his  superior  officer  after  all.  With  three 
companies  and  several  private  adventurers,  Clark  at  length  com- 
menced his  descent  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  navigated  as  far  as  the 
Falls,  where  he  took  possession  of  and  fortified  Com  Island,  op- 
posite to  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Louisville.  At  this  place  he 
appointed  Colonel  Bowman  to  meet  him  with  such  recruits  as  had 

*  See  Bntler'i  Hiitoiy  of  Kentacky,  p.  p.  489. 
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reached  Kentucky  by  the  southern  route,  and  as  many  men  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  stations.  Here  also  he  announced  to 
the  men  their  real  destination.  Having  waited  until  his  arrange- 
ments were  all  completed,  and  those  chosen  who  were  to  be  of 
the  invading  party,  on  the  24th  of  June,  during  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  with  four  companies  he  left  his  position  and  fell  down  the 
river.  His  plan  was  to  follow  the  Ohio  as  far  as  the  fort  known 
as  Fort  Massac  or  Massacre,  and  thence  to  go  by  land  direct  to 
Kaskaskia.  His  troops  took  no  other  baggage  than  they  could 
carry  in  the  Indian  fashion,  and  for  his  success  he  trusted  entirely 
to  surprise.  If  he  failed,  his  plan  was  to  cross  the  Mississippi  and 
throw  himself  into  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  west  of  that 
river.  Before  he  commenced  his  march  he  received  two  pieces 
of  information  of  which  he  made  good  use  at  the  proper  time,  by 
means  of  which  he  conquered  the  west  without  bloodshed.  One 
of  these  important  items  was  the  alliance  of  France  with  the  colo- 
nies; this  at  once  made  the  American  side  popular  with  the 
French  and  Indians  of  Illinois  and  the  lakes,  France  ha'dng  never 
lost  her  hold  upon  her  ancient  subjects  and  allies,  and  England 
having  never  secured  their  confidence.  The  other  item  was,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  and  the  other  old  towns  had  been  led 
by  the  British  to  believe  that  the  Long  Knives  or  Virginians, 
were  the  most  fierce,  cruel,  and  blood-thirsty  savages  that  ever 
scalped  a  foe.  With  this  impression  on  their  minds^  Clark  saw 
that  proper  management  would  readily  dispose  them  to  submit 
from  fear,  if  surprised,  and  then  to  become  friendly  fix>m  gratitude, 
when  treated  with  unlooked  for  clemency. 

In  the  hot  July  sun,  therefore,  the  little  army  toiled  along  4e 
dimly  seen  hunters'  paths  toward  the  British  Fort,  suffering  not  a 
little  from  thirst.  A  party  of  hunters  which  had  been  stopped  on 
their  way  from  Kaskaskia,  told  the  Americans  that,  alarmed  by 
some  means,  we  know  not  how,  the  English  commander,  Mr. 
Rocheblave,  was  on  the  alert,  and  that  they  must  ensure  a  su^ 
prise  if  they  wished  success.  This  was  just  as  the  Colonel  ex- 
pected, and  cautiously,  quickly,  and  full  of  hope,  he  and  his  men 
pressed  on,  until  on  the  evening  of  July  4th  they  drew  near  the 
settlement  they  were  in  search  of.  Carefully  concealed,  ttie  tro<^ 
lay  still  while  boats  were  collected  to  carry  them  across  the  river; 
ttien,  in  the  darkness,  two  divisions  crossed  with  directions  to  re- 
main hidden  at  different  points,  until  a  signal  should  warn  then 
that  Clark,  with  the  third  division,  had  succeeded  in  taking  the 
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fort  opposite  the  village,  when  with  shouts  and  yells  they  were  to 
rush  upon  the  town,  and  give  warning  that  any  citizens  who  ap- 
peared in  the  streets  would  be  instantly  shot.  These  arrange-^ 
ments  made,  the  Colonel  with  his  party,  led  by  a  hunter,  taken 
prisoner  the  evening  previous,  obtained  quiet  possession  of  the 
fort  by  entering  an  open  gate  on  the  river  side.  The  signal  agreed 
on  was  given ;  the  other  parties  broke  into  the  quiet  streets  like 
bands  of  wild  Iroquois;  and  the  inhabitants,  surprised,  terrified 
and  trembling,  heard  the  formidable  notice  shouted  forth  which 
forbade  their  appearance  in  the  streets,  and  listened  all  night  to 
the  screams  and  shrieks  of  the  white  savages  who,  by  Clark's 
orders,  constantly  patrolled  the  streets.*  The  commandant  of  Kas* 
kaskia  was  taken  in  his  bed,  but  his  papers  were  saved  by  being 
placed  in  his  wife's  trunks,  which  the  Virginia  barbarians  were 
too  gallant  to  seize  and  search  against  her  will ;  conduct  contrast- 
ing singularly  with  that  of  the  Great  Frederick,  the  leader  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization,  who,  twenty  years  before,  would  have  certain 
documents,  though  the  Queen  of  Poland  not  only  put  them  in  her 
trunk,  but  sat  down  herself  upon  the  top  of  it.t 

On  the  5th  of  July,  Clark  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  town^ 
but  still  forbade  communication  among  the  inhabitants,  and  all 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  American  soldiers.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  the  Virginian  placed  some  of  the  more  prominent 
of  the  French  in  irons,  without  assigning  any  cause,  a  step  which 
wrought  up  the  terror  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  a  still  higher 
pitch.  One  thing  more  only  was  wanting  to  complete  the  conster- 
nation of  the  conquered — the  appearance  of  the  victors.  To  the 
niinois  Europeans,  who  even  in  their  far-off  wilderness,  associated 
much  of  splendor  and  pomp  with  military  command,  the  soiled, 
torn,  shabby  clothes,  burned  faces,  and  useful  rather  than  orna- 
mental arms  of  the  American  officers,  carried  conviction  of  all 
that  had  been  told  them  as  to  the  untamed  ferocity  of  the  Long 
Knives ;  and  when  a  deputation  waited  upon  the  General  and  his 
staff  to  ask  leave  to  meet  in  the  village  church,  and  there  bid  one 
another  farewell  before  being  separated  forever,  as  they  supposed 
they  should  be,  it  was  plain  that  fear  had  done  the  work  intended. 
In  answer  to  the  request  which  they  made,  Clark  said  bluntly, 

*  Oathat  lame  night,  wbile  the  loldien  of  Clark  loared  the  Kaskatkiani  with  pretended 
ftrocitj,  the  Tallej  of  Wyoming  echoed  with  real  shriekt  of  mge  and  pain,  and  swam  with 
blood  ahed  by  white  men ;  for  Uie  leaders  in  that  maasacre  were  Toriea. 

t  Lord  DoYer'fl  Life  of  Frederick,  ii.,  15.    (Harpera'  Edition.) 
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fliat  Americans  left  all  men  to  worship  as  fliey  would,  that  they 
might  meet  in  the  church,  if  they  pleased,  but  on  no  account  to 
venture  upon  any  farther  step:  they  wished,  apparently,  to  say 
something  more,  but  the  ragged  General  would  not  listen.  After 
the  assemblage  had  taken  place,  the  leading  men,  together  with 
their  priest,  once  more  came  with  an  humble  petition  to  the 
dangerous  Virginia  chieftain ;  they  asked  that  they  might  not  be 
separated  from  their  wives  and  children,  and  that  some  food  and 
clothing  might  be  allowed  them.  "  Do  you  mistake  us  for  sava- 
ges ?"  asked  Clark,  who  saw  that  the  hour  for  leniency  was  come, 
"  Do  you  think  that  Americans  intend  to  strip  women  and  chil- 
dren, or  take  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths  ?  My  countrymen 
disdain  to  make  war  upon  helpless  innocence ;  it  was  to  prevent 
the  horrors  of  Indian  butchery  upon  our  own  wives  and  children, 
that  we  have  taken  arms  and  penetrated  into  this  remote  strong- 
hold of  British  and  Indian  barbarity;  and  not  the  despicable 
prospect  of  plunder.  Now  that  the  king  of  France  has  united  his 
powerful  arms  with  those  of  America,  the  war  will  not,  in  all 
probability,  continue  long;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Kaskaskia  are  at 
liberty  to  take  which  side  they  please,  without  the  least  danger  to 
either  their  property  or  families.  Nor  will  their  religion  be  any 
source  of  disagreement ;  as  all  religions  are  regarded  with  equal 
respect  in  the  eye  of  the  American  law,  and  any  insult  which 
shall  be  offered  it,  will  be  immediately  punished.  And  now,  to 
prove  my  sincerity,  you  will  please  inform  your  fellow-citizens, 
that  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  conduct  themselves  as  usual,  with- 
out the  least  apprehension ;  I  am  now  convinced  from  what  I  have 
learned  since  my  arrival  among  you,  that  you  have  been  misin- 
formed and  prejudiced  against  us  by  British  officers;  and  your 
friends  who  are  in  confinement  shall  immediately  be  released." 
The  change  of  feeling  which  followed  this  speech  of  Clark's  fully 
justified  the  course  of  conduct  he  had  pursued  ;  expecting  eveiy 
severity  which  war  could  justify,  the  joy  produced  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  they  would  be  deprived  of  neither  liberty  nor 
property,  prepared  them  to  become  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
those  before  whom  they  had  trembled,  and  when  a  detachment 
was  ordered  to  march  against  Cahokia,  the  Kaskaskians  offered  to 
go  with  it  and  secure  the  submission  of  their  neighbors.  In  this 
they  perfectly  succeeded,  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  two  chief 
posts  in  the  Illinois  had  passed,  and  without  bloodshed,  from  the 
possession  of  England  into  that  of  Virgmia. 
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But  St  Vincent's,  the  most  important  western  post  except  Detroit, 
still  remained  unconquered,  nor  could  Clark,  with  his  small  force, 
hope  to  obtain  possession  of  it,  as  he  must  of  necessity  be  for  some 
time  near  the  Mississippi,  to  organize  a  government  for  the  colo*- 
nies  he  had  taken,  and  to  treat  with  the  Indians  of  the  north-west. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  determined  to  accept  the  offer  of 
M.  Gibault,  the  priest  of  Kaskaskia,  who  told  him  he  would 
undertake  by  persuasion  alone  to  lead  the  inhabitants  of  Vin- 
cennes  to  throw  off  their  forced  connexion  with  England.  On  the 
14th  of  July,  in  company  with  a  fellow  townsman,  M.  Gibault  left 
upon  his  mission  of  peace ;  and  upon  the  1st  of  August,  returned 
with  the  intelligence  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  post  upon  the 
Wabash  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Old  Dominion. 

Having  met  with  such  great  success,  Clark  in  the  next  place 
re-enlisted  his  men,  established  courts,  placed  garrisons  at  Kaskas- 
kia, Caholda  and  Vincennes,  sent  word  to  have  a  fort,  which 
proved  the  germ  of  Louisville,  commenced  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio,  and  despatched  Mr.  Rocheblave,  who  had  been  command- 
ant at  Kaskaskia,  as  a  prisoner  to  Richmond.  In  October,  the 
county  of  Illinois  was  created  by  the  le^slature  of  Virginia,  and 
John  Todd  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  civil  Commandant ; 
and  in  November^  Colonel  Clark,  his  officers  and  men,  received 
the  thanks  of  their  native  state  in  these  words : 

In  the  House  of  Delegates,     > 
Monday,  the  23rf  Nov.  1778.  J 

Whereas,  autbentic  information  has  been  received,  that  Lieutenant 
Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark,  with  a  body  of  Virginia  mililia,  has  re- 
duced the  British  posts  in  the  western  part  of  this  Commonwealth,  on 
the  river  Mississippi,  and  its  branches,  whereby  great  advantage  may 
accrue  to  the  common  cause  of  America,  as  well  as  to  this  Common- 
wealth in  particular. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  justly  due  to  the  said 
Colonel  Clark  and  the  brave  officers  and  men  under  his  command,  for 
their  extraordinary  resolution  and  perseverance,  in  so  hazardous  an  en- 
terprize,  and  for  the  important  services  thereby  rendered  their  country.  * 

Test,  E.  RANDOLPH,  C.  H.  D. 

The  next  steps  of  the  western  leader  had  reference  to  securing 
the  co-operation  or  neutrality  of  the  various  Indian  tribes,  and 
here,  especially,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  his  element.  His 
meetings  with  them  were  opened  at  Cahokia,  in  September,  and 

•  8m  Botkr*!  Hitloiy  of  Kmitnoky,  p.  480. 
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his  principles  of  action  being  never  to  court  them,  never  to  load 
them  with  presents,  never  to  seem  to  fear  them,  though  always  to 
show  respect  to  courage  and  ability,  and  to  speak  in  the  most  direct 
manner  possible, — he  waited  for  the  natives  to  make  the  first 
advances  and  offer  peace.  When  they  had  done  so,  aud  thrown 
away  the  bloody  wampum  sent  them  by  the  British,  Clark  coldly 
told  them  he  would  answer  them  the  next  day,  and  meanwhile 
cautioned  them  against  shaking  hands  with  the  Americans,  as 
peace  was  not  yet  concluded ;  it  will  be  time  to  give  hands  when 
tiie  heart  can  be  given  too,  he  said.  The  next  day  the  Indians 
came  to  hear  the  answer  of  the  Big  Knife,  which  we  give  entire, 
as  taken  by  Mr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Dillon,  fi*om  Clark's  own  notes. 

**  Men  and  warriors:  pay  attention  to  my  words.  Ton  informed  me 
yesterday,  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  brought  us  together,  and  that  you 
hoped,  that  as  he  was  good,  it  would  be  for  good.  I  have  also  the  same 
hope,  and  expect  that  each  party  will  strictly  adhere  to  whatever  maj 
be  agreed  upon,  whether  it  shall  be  peace  or  war ;  and  henceforward 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Great  Spirit  I  am  a 
man  and  a  warrior,  not  a  counsellor ;  I  carry  war  in  my  right  hand,  and 
in  my  left,  peace.  I  am  sent  by  the  Great  Council  of  the  Big  Knife, 
and  their  friends,  to  take  possession  of  all  the  towns  possessed  by  the 
English  in  this  country,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  Red  people: 
to  bloody  the  paths  of  those  who  attempt  to  stop  the  course  of  the 
river ;  but  to  clear  the  roads  from  us  to  those  that  desire  to  be  in  peace ; 
that  the  women  and  children  may  walk  in  them  without  meeting  aoy 
thing  to  strike  their  feet  against.  I  am  ordered  to  call  upon  the  Great 
Fire  for  warriors  enough  to  darken  the  land,  and  that  the  Red  people 
may  hear  no  sound,  but  of  birds  who  live  on  blood.  I  know  there  is  a 
mist  before  your  eyes ;  I  will  dispel  the  clouds,  that  you  may  clearlj 
see  the  causes  of  the  war  between  the  Big  Knife  and  the  English ;  then 
you  may  judge  for  yourselves,  which  parly  is  in  the  right ;  and  if  yon 
are  warriors,  as  yoii  profess  yourselves  to  be,  prove  it  by  adhering  faith- 
fully to  the  party,  which  you  shall  believe  to  be  entitled  to  your  friend- 
ship, and  not  show  yourselves  to  be  squaws. 

••  The  Big  Knife  is  very  much  like  the  Red  people,  they  don't  know 
how  to  make  blankets,  and  powder,  and  cloth ;  they  buy  these  things 
from  the  English,  from  whom  they  are  sprung.  They  live  by  making 
com,  hunting  and  trade,  as  you  and  your  neighbors,  the  French,  da. 
But  the  Big  Knife  daily  getting  more  numerous,  like  the  trees  in  the 
woods*  the  land  became  poor,  and  hunting  scarce  ;  and  having  but  little 
to  trade  with,  the  women  began  to  cry  at  seeing  their  children  naked, 
and  tried  to  learn  how  to  make  clothes  for  themftelves ;  toea  Mtde  Uaar 
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keis  for  their  husbands  and  children ;  and  the  men  learned  to  make 
guns  and  powder.  In  this  way  we  did  not  want  to  buy  so  much  from 
the  English ;  they  then  got  mad  with  us,  and  sent  strong  garrisons 
through  our  country,  (as  you  see  they  have  done  among  you  on  the 
lakes,  and  among  the  French,)  they  would  not  let  our  women  spin,  nor 
our  men  make  powder,  nor  let  ns  trade  with  any  body  else.  The  Eng- 
lish said,  we  should  buy  every  thing  from  them,  and  since  we  had  got 
saucy,  we  should  give  two  bucks  for  a  blanket,  which  we  used  to  get 
for  one ;  we  should  do  as  they  plessed,  and  they  killed  some  of  our 
people,  to  make  the  rest  fear  them.  This  is  the  truth,  and  the  real 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  English  and  us ;  which  did  not  take  place 
for  some  time  after  this  treatment.  But  our  women  became  cold  and 
hungry,  and  continued  to  cry ;  our  young  men  got  lost  for  want  of 
counsel  to  put  them  in  the  right  path.  The  whole  land  was  dark,  the 
old  men  held  down  their  heads  for  shame,  because  they  could  not  see 
the  sun,  and  thus  there  was  mourning  for  many  years  over  the  land. 
At  last  the  Great  Spirit  took  pity  on  us,  and  kindled  a  great  council 
fire,  that  never  goes  out,  at  a  place  called  Philadelphia ;  he  then  stuck 
down  a  post,  and  put  a  war  tomahawk  by  it,  and  went  away.  The  sun 
immediately  broke  out,  the  sky  was  blue  again,  and  the  old  men  held  up 
their  heads,  and  assembled  at  the  fire ;  they  took  up  the  hatchet,  shar- 
pened it,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  our  young  men,  ordering  them  to 
strike  the  English  as  long  as  they  could  find  one  on  this  side  of  the 
great  waters.  The  young  men  immediately  struck  the  war  post,  and 
blood  was  shed :  in  this  way  the  war  began,  and  the  English  were 
driven  from  one  place  to  another,  until  they  got  weak,  and  then  they 
hired  you  Red  people  to  fight  for  them.  The  Great  Spirit  got  angry  at 
this,  and  caused  your  old  Father,  the  French  king,  and  other  great  na- 
tions to  join  the  Big  Knife,  and  fight  with  them  against  all  their  enemies. 
So  the  English  have  become  like  a  deer  in  the  woods ;  and  you  may 
see  that  it  is  the  Great  Spirit,  that  has  caused  your  waters  to  be  troubled; 
because  you  have  fought  for  the  people  he  was  mad  with.  If  your 
women  and  children  should  now  cry,  you  must  blame  yourselves  for  it, 
and  not  the  Big  Knife.  Tou  can  now  judge  who  is  in  the  right;  I 
have  already  told  you  who  I  am  ;  here  is  a  bloody  belt,  and  a  white  one, 
take  which  you  please.  Behave  like  men,  and  don't  let  your  being 
surrounded  by  the  Big  Knife,  cause  you  to  take  up  the  one  belt  with 
your  hands,  while  your  hearts  take  up  the  other.  If  you  take  the 
bloody  path,  you  shell  leave  the  town  in  safety,  and  may  go  and  join 
your  friends,  the  English  ;  we  will  then  try  like  warriors,  who  can  put 
the  most  stumbling  blocks  in  each  other's  way,  and  keep  our  clothes 
longest  stained  with  blood.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  should  take  the 
path  of  peace,  and  be  received  as  brothers  to  the  Big  Knife,  with  their 
ff  ieodd,  the  French,  should  you  then  listen  to  bad  birds,  that  may  be 
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flying  through  the  land,  you  will  no  longer  deserve  to  be  counted  u 
men ;  but  as  creatures  with  two  tongues,  that  ought  to  be  destroyed 
without  listening  to  any  thing  you  might  say.  As  I  am  convioeed  yoo 
never  heard  the  truth  before,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  answer  before  yoo 
have  taken  time  to  counsel.  We  will,  therefore,  part  this  evening,  and 
when  the  Great  Spirit  shall  bring  us  together  again,  let  us  speak  and 
think  like  men  with  but  one  heart  and  one  tongue.'** 

This  speech  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  upon  the  following 
day,  the  "  Red  People"  and  the  "  Big  Knife"  united  hearts  and 
hands  both.  In  all  these  proceedings,  there  is  no  question  that, 
directly  and  indirectly,  the  alliance  of  the  United  States  with 
France  was  very  instrumental  in  producing  a  friendly  feeling 
among  the  Indians,  who  had  never  lost  their  old  regard  toward 
their  first  Great  Father. 

But  though  it  was  Clark's  general  rule  not  to  court  the  savages, 
there  were  some  particular  chieftains  so  powerful  as  to  induce 
him  to  invite  them  to  meet  him,  and  learn  the  merits  of  the  quarrel 
between  the  colonies  and  England.  Among  these  was  Black 
Bird,  one  of  the  lake  chiefs ;  he  came  at  the  invitation  of  the 
American  leader,  and  dispensing  with  the  usual  formulas  of 
Indian  negotiation,  sat  down  with  Colonel  Clark  in  a  common 
sense  way,  and  talked  and  listened,  questioned  and  considered, 
imtil  he  was  satisfied  that  the  rebels  had  the  right  of  the  matter; 
after  which  he  became,  and  remained,  a  firm  fiiend  of  the  Big 
Knives. 

While  the  negotiations  between  the  conqueror  of  Kaskaskia  and 
the  natives  were  going  forward,  a  couple  of  incidents  occurred,  so 
characteristic  of  Colonel  Clark,  that  we  caimot  omit  their  mention. 
One  was  as  follows: — A  party  of  Indians,  known  as  Meadow 
Indians,!  had  come  to  attend  the  council  with  their  neighbors. 
These,  by  some  means,  were  induced  to  attempt  the  murder  of 
the  invaders,  and  tried  to  obtain  an  opportunity  to  commit  Ihe 
crime  proposed,  by  surprising  Clark  and  his  officers  in  their  quar* 
ters.  In  this  plan  they  failed,  and  their  purpose  was  discovered 
by  the  sagacity  of  the  French  in  attendance ;  when  this  was  done 
Clark  gave  them  to  the  French  to  deal  with  as  they  pleased,  but 
with  a  hint  that  some  of  the  leaders  would  be  as  well  in  irons. 
Thus  fettered  and  foiled,  the  chiefs  were  brought  daily  to  the 

*  See  Batler'f  History  of  Kentucky,  p.  68. 

t  Were  these  the  MascootiDs^  Prairie  Indians  1    See  Dillon's  Indiana, -i.  6. 
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uncil  house,  where  he  whom  they  proposed  to  kill,  was  engaged 
lUj  in  forming  friendly  relations  vrith  their  red  brethren.  At 
Dgtfa,  when  by  these  means  the  futility  of  their  project  had 
sen  sufficiently  impressed  upon  them,  the  American  commander 
deiied  their  irons  to  be  struck  off,  and  in  his  quiet  way,  full  of 
(nn,  said,  ^^  £yeiy  body  thinks  you  ought  to  die  for  your  treach- 
|r  upon  my  life,  amidst  the  sacred  deliberations  of  a  coimcil.  I 
d  determined  to  inflict  death  upon  you  for  your  base  attempt, 
d  you  yourselyes  must  be  sensible  that  you  have  justly  forfeited 
ur  lives;  but  on  considering  the  meanness  of  watching  a  bear 
id  catching  him  asleep,  I  have  found  out  that  you  are  not  war- 
ITS,  only  old  women,  and  too  mean  to  be  killed  by  the  Big 
tiife.  But,"  continued  he,  ^^  as  you  ought  to  be  punished  for 
itting  on  breech  cloths  like  men,  they  shsdl  be  taken  away  from 
)U,  plenty  of  proyisions  shall  be  ^yen  for  your  journey  home,  as 
omen  don't  know  how  to  hunt,  and  during  your  stay  you  shall 
I  treated  in  eyeiy  respect  as  squaws."  These  few  cutting  words 
»ncluded,  the  Colonel  turned  away  to  conyerse  vdth  others. 
lie  children  of  the  prairie,  who  had  looked  for  anger,  not  con- 
mpt — ^punishment,  not  freedom — ^were  unaccoimtably  stirred  by 
is  treatment.  They  took  counsel  together,  and  presently  a  chief 
tme  forward  with  a  belt  and  pipe  of  peace,  which,  with  proper 
ords,  he  laid  upon  the  table.  The  interpreter  stood  ready  to 
inslate  the  words  of  friendship,  but,  with  curling  lip,  the  Ameri- 
in  said  he  did  not  vrish  to  hear  them,  and  lifting  a  sword  which 
y  before  him,  he  shattered  the  offered  pipe,  with  the  cutting 
[pression  that  "he  did  not  treat  with  women."  The  bewil- 
ired,  oyerwhelmed  Meadow  Indians  next  asked  the  int^cession 
'  other  red  men  already  admitted  to  friendship,  but  the  only 
ply  was,  "  The  Big  Knife  has  made  no  war  upon  these  people ; 
ey  are  of  a  kind  that  we  shoot  like  wolyes  when  we  meet  them 
the  woods,  lest  they  eat  the  deer."  All  this  wrought  more  and 
ore  upon  the  offending  tribe ;  again  they  took  counsel,  and  then 
rCyoung  men  came  forward,  and  coyering  their  heads  vdth  their 
bmkets,  sat  down  before  the  impenetrable  commander;  then 
ro  chiefs  arose,  and  stating  that  these  young  warriors  offered 
leir  liyes  as  an  atonement  for  the  misdoings  of  their  relatiyes, 
{Bin  they  presented  the  pipe  of  peace.  Silence  reigned  in  the 
nembly,  while  the  fate  of  the  proffered  yictims  hung  in  suspense : 
1  watched  the  countenance  of  the  American  leader,  who  could 
3ice  master  the  emotion  which  the  incident  excited.  Still,  all 
13 
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sat  noiseless,  nothing  heard  but  the  deep  breathing  of  those  whose 
lives  thus  hung  by  a  thread.  Presently  he  upon  whom  all 
depended  arose,  and  approaching  the  young  men,  he  bade  them 
be  uncovered  and  stand  up.  They  sprang  to  their  feet.  '^  I  am 
glad  to  find,"  said  Clark  warmly,  ^'  that  there  are  men  anumg  all 
nations.  With  you,  who  alone  are  fit  to  be  chiefi  of  your  tribe, 
I  am  willing  to  treat ;  through  you  I  am  ready  to  grant  peace  to 
your  brothers ;  I  take  you  by  the  hand  as  chiefis,  woitiiy  of  being 
such."  Here  again  the  fearless  generosity,  the  generous  feaile»- 
ness  of  Clark,  proved  perfectly  successful,  and  while  the  tribe  ii 
question  became  die  allies  of  America,  the  fisune  of  the  occurreaee, 
which  spread  far  and  wide  through  the  north-west,  made  the  name 
of  the  white  negotiator  everywhere  respected. 

The  other  incident  to  which  we  referred  was  this. — Tbere 
was  a  warrior  known  in  the  West  as  the  Big  Grate,  ^o  was 
noted  for  his  unceasing  adherence  to  British  interests.  This 
man,  when  Clark  began  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  other  red  m^, 
still  remained  unbending  and  at  last  coming  to  Cahokia,  had  tbe 
boldness  to  attend  the  councils  there  held,  with  his  RngKA  war 
wampum  and  medals  displayed  upon  his  person.  While  the 
public  business  remained  unfinished,  Claris  took  no  notice  of  the 
hostile  chief,  who  still,  day  after  day,  attended  the  defibeiatiaiis. 
At  length  the  various  treaties  were  concluded,  and  then  the 
American  commander,  for  the  first  time,  turning  toward  the  great 
warrior,  told  him,  that  private  matters  he  was  fiorced  to  lay  aside 
while  those  of  Ae  country  were  concerned,  but  that  he  should  be 
happy  at  last  to  pay  his  respects  to  one  so  distinguished,  aad 
asked  the  fierce  tomahawker  to  dine  with  him.  Th.%  Big  Gate 
was  taken  unawares,  and  while  he  hesitated,  Clark  add^,--* 
^'  With  us,  however  much  we  may  be  enemies,  it  is  usual  to  Aaw 
respect  to  those  who  are  brave ;"  and  insisted  upon  the  compaay 
of  the  savage.  The  red  man  was  at  a  loss ;  among  all  his  tactin 
and  strategems,  Ais  one  of  bold,  kind  appeal  to  the  sjnooipathieS) 
was  unknown; — for  a  moment  he  hesitated,  then,  stepping "inle 
the  midst  oi  the  assembly,  he  threw  down  his  emblems  of  aiai^ 
for  Britain,  tore  off  his  clothes,  and  proclaimed  himself  ally  to  the 
Big  Knife. 

But  while  Clark  was  thus  fortunate  in  one  portion  of  the  WlA 
misfortunes  beset  those  parts  which  were  less  distant  from  the 
centre  of  American  life. 

In  January,  Boone^  with  thirty  men^  had  started  for  ttie  Bhi 
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Lacks,  to  enter  upon  the  interminable  business  of  salt  maHng,  the 
water  being  by  no  means  strongly  impregnated.  Boone  was  to  be 
guide,  faimter,  and  scout;  the  rest  cut  wood  and  attended  to  the 
manafibetuiuig  department.  January  passed  quietly,  and  before  the 
7tfa  of  Februaiy,  enough  of  the  precious  condiment  had  accumulated 
to  letd  to  the  return  of  three  of  the  party  to  the  stations  vdth  the 
treasure.  The  rest  still  labored  on,  and  Boone  enjoyed  the  winter 
weedier  in  the  forest  after  ^is  own  fashion.  But,  alas  for  him, 
(here  was  m«re  than  mere  game  about  him  in  those  woods  along 
flie  ragged  Licking.  On  the  7th  of  February,  as  he  was  hunting, 
he  came  spon  a  party  of  one  hundred  and  four  foes,  two  Cana- 
dians, the  remainder  Indians,  Shawanese  apparently.  Boone  fled ; 
but  he  was  a  man  of  forty-six,  and  his  limbs  were  less  supple  than 
those  of  the  yeung  savages  who  pursued  him,  and  in  spite  of 
every  effort  he  was  a  second  time  prisoner.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  give  his  compamons  at  the  Licks  due  notice  so  as  to  secure 
their  escape,  he  proceeded  to  make  terms  on  their  behalf  with  his 
captors,  and  then  persuaded  his  men  by  gestures,  at  a  distance,  to 
surrender  without  offering  battle.  Thus,  without  a  blow,  the 
invaders  found  themselves  possessed  of  twenty-eight  prisoners, 
and  among  them  the  greatest,  in  an  Indian's  eyes,  of  all  the  Long 
Knives.  Tins  band  was  on  its  way  to  Boonesborough  to  attack 
or  to  reconnoitre ;  but  so  good  luck  as  they  had  met  with  changed 
their  minds,  and,  turning  upon  their  track,  they  took  up  their 
inarch  for  Old  Chillicothe,  an  Indian  town  on  the  Little  Miami. 
It  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Shawanese,  however,  to  retain 
diese  men  in  captivity,  nor  yet  to  scalp,  slay,  or  eat  them.  Under 
die  influence  and  rewards  of  Governor  Hamilton,  the  British  Com- 
mander in  the  Northwest,  the  Indians  had  taken  up  tlie  business 
of  speculating  in  human  beings,  both  dead  and  alive ;  and  the 
Shawanese  meant  to  take  Boone  and  his  comrades  to  the  Detroit 
market.  On  the  IQth  of  March,  accordingly,  eleven  of  the  party, 
inchiding  Daniel  himself,  were  despatched  for  the  North,  and, 
after  twenty  days  of  joumej^ng,  were  presented  to  the  English 
Governor,  who  treated  them,  Boone  says,  with  great  humanity. 
To  Boone  himself  Hamilton  and  several  other  gentlemen  seem  to 
have  taken  an  especial  fancy,  and  offered  considerable  sums  for 
his  release ;  but  the  Shawanese  also  had  become  enamored  of  the 
veteran  hunter,  and  would  not  part  with  him.  He  must  go  home 
with  diem,  they  said,  and  be  one  of  them,  and  become  a  great 
diief.     So  the  pioneer  found  his  very  virtues  becoming  the  cause 
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of  a  prolonged  captivity.  In  April,  the  red  men,  with  their  one 
white  captiye,  about  to  be  converted  into  a  genuine  son  of  nature, 
returned  from  the  flats  of  Michigan,  covered  with  bruah-choked 
forests,  to  the  rolling  valley  of  the  Miamis,,  with  its  hill-sides 
clothed  in  their  rich  open  woods  of  maple  and  beech,  then  just 
bursting  into  bloom.  And  now  the  white  blood  was  washed  out 
of  the  Kentucky  ranger,  and  he  was  made  a  son  in  some  fBLmily, 
and  wais  loved  and  caressed  by  father  and  mother,  brothers  and 
sisters,  till  he  was  thoroughly  sick  of  them.  But  disgust  he  could 
not  show ;  so  he  was  kind,,  and  affable,  and  familiar,  as  happy  as 
a  lark,  and  as  far  from  thinking  of  leaving  them  as  he  had  been 
of  joining  them.  He  took  his  part  in  their  games  and  romps; 
shot  as  near  the  centre  of  a  target  as  a  good  hunter  ought  to,  and 
yet  left  the  savage  marksmen  a  chance  to  excel  him,  aoid  smiled 
in  his  quiet  eye  when  he  witnessed  their  joy  at  having  done  bet- 
ter than  the  best  of  the  Long  Knives.  He  grew  into  fia^ror  with 
the  chief,  was  trusted,,  treated  with  respect,  and  listened  to  with 
attention.  No  man  could  have  been  better  calculated  than  fioone 
to  disarm  the  suspicions  of  the  red  men.  Some  have  ealled  him  a 
white  Indian,  and,  except  that  he  never  showed  the  Indian's 
blood-thirstiness  when  excited,  he  was  more  akin  in  his  loves,  his 
ways,  his  instincts,  his  joys,  and  his  sorrows  to  the  ab<mgiDal 
inhabitants  of  the  West  than  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders*  Scarce 
any  other  white  ever  possessed  in  an  equal  degree  the  true  Indian 
gravity,  which  comes  neither  from  thought,  feeling,  or  vacuity, 
but  from  a  bump  peculiar  to  their  own  craniums.  And  so  in  hunt- 
ing, shooting,  swimming,  and  other  Shawanese  amusements,  the 
newly  made  Indian  boy  Boone  spent  the  month  of  May,  necessity 
making  all  the  litde  inconveniences  of  his  lot  quite  endurable. 

On  the  1st  of  June,,  his  aid  was  required  in  the  business  of  salt- 
making,  and  for  that  purpose  he  and  a  party  of  his  brethren  staited 
for  the  valley  of  the  Scioto,  where  he  stayed  ten  days,  huntingy 
boiling  brine,  and  cooking ;  then  the  homeward  path  was  takes 
again.  But  when  Chillicothe  was  once  more  reached,  a  sad  A^ 
met  our  friend  Daniel's  eyes ;  four  hundred  and  fifiy  of  the  choiee 
warriors  of  the  West,  painted  in  the  most  exquisite  war-style,  and 
armed  for  the  batde«  He  scarce  needed  to  a^  whither  they  were 
bound;  his  heart  told  him  Boonesborough ;  and  already  in  imagini' 
tion  he  saw  tiie  blazing  roofs  of  the  litde  borough  he  had  founded; 
and  he  saw  the  bleeding  forms  of  his  friends.  Could  he  da 
nothbg?    He  would  see;  meanwhile  be  a  good  Indian  and  look 
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ease  and  joy.  He  was  a  long  way  from  his  own  white  home* 
ad;  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  least,  and  a  rough  and 
loqpitable  oeuntiy  much  of  Ihe  way  between  him  and  it.  But 
had  travelled  fast  and  far,  and  might  again.  So,  without  a 
id  to  his  fellow  prisoners,  early  in  Ae  morning  of  June  the 
h,  without  his  breakfast,  in  the  most  secret  manner,  unseen, 
lemrd,  he  departed.  He  left  his  red  relatires  to  mourn  his  loss, 
1  OTer  hill  and  valley  sped,  forty  miles  a  day,  for  four  success- 
days,  and  ate  but  one  meal  by  the  way.  He  found  die 
ion  ^oUy  unprepared  to  resist  so  formidable  a  body  as  that 
ich  threatened  it,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  that 
sry  muscle  should  be  exerted  to  get  all  in  readiness  for  the 
>ected  visiters.  Rapidly  the  white  men  toiled  in  the  summer 
I,  and  throu^  the  summer  ni^t,  to  repair  and  complete  the 
dfications,  and  to  have  all  as  experience  had  shown  it  should 
.  But  still  the  foe  came  not,  and  in  a  few  days  another  escaped 
ptive  brought  information  of  the  delay  of  the  expedition  in  con- 
[oence  of  Beone's  flight.  The  savages  had  reUed  on  surprising 
:  stations,  and  their  plans  being  foiled  by  their  adopted  son 
miel,  all  their  determinations  were  unsettled.  Thus  it  proved 
>  salvation  of  Boonesborough,  and  probably  of  all  the  frontier 
ts,  that  the  founder  of  Kentucky  was  taken  captive  and  re- 
lined  a  captive  as  long  as  he  did.  So  often  do  seeming  misfor- 
les  prove,  in  God's  hand,  our  truest  good. 
Boone,  finding  his  late  relatives  so  backward  in  their  proposed 
U,  determined  to  anticipate  them  by  a  visit  to  the  Sciuto  valley, 
lere  he  had  been  at  salt-making;  and  about  the  1st  of  August, 
th  nineteen  men,  started  for  the  town  on  Paint  Creek.  He 
ew,  of  course,  that  he  was  trying  a  somewhat  hazardous  experi- 
fnt,  as  Boonesborough  might  be  attacked  in  his  absence ;  but 
had  his  wits  about  him,  and  his  scouts  examined  the  country 
'  and  wide.  Without  interruption,  he  crossed  the  Ohio,  and  had 
iched  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  he  meant  to  attack,  when 
i  advanced  guard,  consisting  of  one  man,  Simon  Kenton,  dia- 
vered  two  natives  riding  one  horse,  and  enjoying  some  joke  as 
ey  rode.  Not  considering  that  these  two  might  be,  like  himself, 
t  van  of  a  small  army,  Simon,  one  of  the  most  impetuous  of 
sn,  shot,  and  run  forward  to  scalp  them, — but  found  himself  at 
ee  in  the  midst  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  his  red  enemies,  firom 
iiom  he  escaped  only  by  the  coming  up  of  Boone  and  the 
mainder.    The  commander,  upon  considering  the  circumstances, 
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and  leanung  from  spies  whom  he  sent  forward  that  the  town  he 
intended  to  attack  waa  deserted,  came  to  the  opinicm  that  the  band 
just  met  was  on  its  way  to  join  a  larger  body  foF  the  inTamon  of 
Kentucky,  and  advised  an  immediate  return. 

His  advice  was  taken,  and  Ae  result  proved  it9  wiadcan ;  for,, 
in  order  to  reach  Boonesborough^  they  were  actually  obliged  to 
coast  along,  go  roimd,  and  outstrip  a  body  of  nearly  five  hundred 
savages,  led  by  Canadians,  who  were  marching  against  his  doomed 
borough,  and  after  all,  got  there  only  the  day  before  them» 

On  the  8th  of  August,,  with  British  and  French  flags^  flying,,  the 
dusky  army  gathered  around  the  little  fortress  of  logB>  defended 
by  its  inconsiderable  garrison..  Captain  Du  Quesae,  on  behalf  of 
his  mi^tj  Majesty,  King  George  the  Third,  summoned  Clytain 
Boone  to  surrender.  It  was,  as  Daniel  says,  a  critical  period  for 
him  and  his  friends..  Should  they  yield,,  what  merey  ooidd  they 
look  for?  and  he,.  e^ecially„  after  his  unkind  flight  frood  his  Shaw- 
anese  parents?  They  had  almost  stifled  Um  with  ikA  caresseft 
before;  they  would  literally  hug  him  to  deaths  if  agun  within 
^eir  grasp.  Should  they  refuse  to  yield,  what  hope  of  saecessful 
resistance?  And  they  had  so  much  need  of  all  their  eatde  to  aid 
them  in  sustaining  a  siege,  and  yet  their  cows  were  abroad  in  the 
woods*  Daniel  pondered  the  matter,  and  concluded  it  would  be 
safe,  at  any  rate,  to  ask  two  days  for  consideratioii^  It  was 
granted,  and  he  drove  in  his  cows!  The  evening  of  the  9th  socmi 
arrived,  however,  and  he  must  say  one  thing  or  aaotiier;  so  he 
politely  thanked  the  representative  of  his  gracious  M^esty  for  giv- 
ing the  garrison  time  to  prepare  for  their  defence,  and  announced 
then*  determination  to  fi^t.  Captain  Du  Quesne  vras  much 
g^eved  at  this ;  Governor  Hamilton  was  anxious  to  save  blood- 
shed, and  wished  the  Kentuckians  taken  alive ;  and  rather  Aaa 
proceed  to  extremities,  the  worthy  Canadian  ofiered  ta  wititdraw 
his  troops^  if  the  garrison  would  ms^e  a  treaty,  thQu§^  to  what 
point  the  treaty  was  to  aim  is  unknown.  Boone  was  dbtemiiied 
not  to  yield;  but  then  he  had  no  wish  to  starve  in  kiJBr  foit,  ^ 
hwe  it  taken  by  storm,  and  be  scalped ;  and  he  thou^it,  remeflK 
bering  Hamilton's  kindness  to  him  when  in  Detroit,  that  thare 
might  be  something  in  what  the  Captain  said ;  and  at  any  rate,  to 
enter  upon  a  treaty  was  to  gain  time,  and  something  mi^t  torn 
ap.  So  he  agreed  to  treat;  but  where?  Could  nine  of  the  gam- 
son^  as  denred,  safely  venture  into  the  open  field?  It  mi^t  be  aD 
a  trick  to  g^t  possession  of  some  of  the  leading  whites^    Upon 
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the  whole,  however,  as  the  leading  Jtndiaiis  and  fkeir  Canadian 
allies  must  come  under  the  rifles  of  the  garrison,  who  might  wi& 
certainty  and  safety  pick  them  off  if  treacheiy  were  attempted,  it 
was  thought  best  to  run  the  risk ;  and  Boone,  widi  eight  others, 
went  out  to  meet  the  leaders  of  the  enemy,  sixty  yards  from  the 
fort,  within  which  the  diarpest  shooters  stood  wiUi  leveled  rifles, 
ready  to  protect  their  comrades.  The  treaty  was  made  and  signed, 
and  then  the  Indians,  saying  it  t^as  their  custom  for  two  of  them 
to  shake  hands  with  every  white  man  when  a  treaty  was  made, 
expressed  a  wish  to  press  the  pahns  of  their  new  aUies.  Boone 
and  his  firiends  must  have  looked  rather  queer  at  this  pr(qK)saI ;  but 
it  was  safer  to  accede  than  to  refuse  and  be  shot  instantly;  so  they 
presented  each  his  hand.  As  anticipated  the  warriors  seized  tiiem 
with  rough  and  fierce  eagerness,  the  whites  drew  back  struggling, 
ihe  treachery  was  apparent,  the  rifle-baUs  from  the  garrison  struck 
down  the  foremost  assailants  of  the  little  band,  and,  amid  a  fire 
firom  fiiends  and  foes,  Boone  and  his  fellow  deputies  bounded 
back  into  the  station,  with  the  exception  of  one,  unhurt. 

The  treaty  trick  having  thus  failed.  Captain  Du  Quesne  had  to 
look  to  more  ordinary  modes  of  warfare,  and  opened  a  fire  which 
lasted  during  ten  days,  though  to  no  purpose,  for  the  woodsmen 
were  determined  not  to  yield.  On  the  20th  of  August,  the 
Tndians  were  forced  unwillingly  to  retire,  having  lost  thirty-seven 
of  &eir  number,  and  wasted  a  vast  amount  of  powder  and  lead. 
The  garrison  picked  up  from  the  ground,  after  their  departure,  one 
hundred  and  twenty*five  pounds  of  their  bullets.* 

Meanwhile  the  United  States  had  not  lost  sight  entirely  of  west- 
ern affairs.  A  fort  was  built  early  in  the  summer  of  this  year, 
upon  the  banks  of  Ohio  a  little  below  Pittsburgh,  near  tihie  spot 
where  Beaver  now  stands.  It  was  built  by  Greneral  Mcintosh, 
who  had  been  appointed  in  May  to  succeed  General  Handf  in  the 
West,  and  was  named  with  his  name.j;  It  was  the  first  foit 
built  by  the  whites  north  of  the  Ohio.  From  this  point  it  was 
intended  to  operate  in  reducing  Detroit,  where  mischief  was  still 
brewing.  Indeed  the  natives  were  now  more  united  than  ever 
against  the  colonies.  In  June  we  find  Congress  in  possession  of 
information,  that  led  them  to  think  a  universal  frontier  war  close 

*  See  Butler  634.— Manhal  i.  Boone'i  Namttrey  fcc. 
f  Sparks'  Waahington,  t.  361,  382. 

I  Doddridge,  p.  243^— SUliman'a  Jomnal,  toI.  zni.  Art.  i.  p.  IS. 
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at  hand.*  The  Senecas,  Cayugas,  Mingoes  (by  which  we  pre- 
sume^ were  meant  the  Ohio  Iroquois,  or  possibly  the  Mohawks,) 
Wyandots,  Onandagas,  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Shawanese,  and 
Delawares,  were  all  said  to  be  more  or  less  united  in  opposition 
to  America.  Congress,  learning  the  danger  to  be  so  immediate 
and  great,  determined  to  push  on  the  Detroit  expedition,  and 
ordered  another  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Mohawk  yalley  against 
the  Senecas,  who  might  otherwise  very  much  annoy  and  impede 
the  march  from  Fort  Pitt.  For  the  capture  of  Detroit,  three  thou- 
sand continental  troops  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  miUtia 
were  voted ;  an  appropriation  was  made  of  nearly  a  miUion  of 
dollars ;  and  General  Mcintosh  was  to  cany  forward  the  needful 
operations,  t 

All  the  flourish  which  was  made  about  taking  Detroit,  howerer, 
and  conquering  the  Senecas,  ended  in  the  Resolyes  of  Congress, 
it  being  finally  thought  too  late  in  the  season  for  adyantageoos 
action,  and  also  too  great  an  imdertaking  for  &e  weak-handed 
colonies,  i 

This  having  been  settled,  it  was  resolved,  that  die  forces  in 
the  West  should  move  up  and  attack  the  Wjrandots  and  other 
Indians  about  the  Sandusky ;  ||  and  a  body  of  troops  was  accord- 
ingly marched  forward  to  prepare  a  half-way  house,  or  post,  by 
which  the  necessaiy  connexion  might  be  kept  up.  This  was  built 
upon  the  Tuscarawas,  a  few  miles  souA  of  the  present  town  of 
Bolivar.  In  these  quiet,  commercial  days  the  Ohio  canal  passes 
through  its  midst.  §  It  was  named  Fort  Laurens,  in  honor  of  the 
President  of  Congress. 

While  these  warlike  measures  were  pursued  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Confederacy  on  the  other  by  its  Commissioners,  Andrew  and 
Thomas  Lewis  of  Virginia,  formed  at  Fort  Pitt  on  the  17di  of 
September,  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Delawares^  White-Eyes,  Kill^Buck,  and  Pipe*? 

*  Journals  of  the  Old  CongrMa^  toK  ii.  p.  586. 

t  Washington  speaks  of  Mcintosh  as  having  great  worth  and  merity  a  firm 
lore  of  justice,  aastdoity,  and  a  good  nndentanding.— Sparks  t.  361. 

4  Journals  of  the  Old  Congress,  toI.  ii.  p.  633. 

I  Journals  of  the  Old  Congress,  Tel.  ii.  p.  633. 

%  Silliman*8  Journal,  xxzi.  67;  where  the  name  as  i|^  many  treaties,  fcc.  is 
Lawrence. 

5  See  Tolume  of  Indian  Treaties  Washington,  1837.— It  is  the  first  treat]f  recoiM^ 
8m  also  Old  JovnaJit  ii^  677^— Do.  iu.  8K 
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We  haye  already  noticed  the  erection  of  Fort  Laurens. — ^At  that 
point,  seventy  miles  from  Fort  Mcintosh,  and  exposed  to  all  the 
fierce  north  western  tribes,  Colqnel  John  Gibson  had  been  left 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  get  through  the  winter  of 
1T78-9,  as  he  best  could,  while  Mcintosh  himself  returned  to 
Pittsburg,  disappointed  and  dispirited.*  Nor  was  Congress  in  a 
very  good  humor  wiA  him,  for  already  had  six  months  passed  to 
no  purpose.  Washington  was  consulted,  but  could  give  no  defi- 
nite advice,  knowing  nothing  of  those  details  which  must  deter- 
mine the  course  of  things  for  the  winter.  Mcintosh,  at  length,  in 
February  asked  leave  to  retire  firom  his  unsatisfectory  command, 
and  was  allowed  to  do  so.  No  blame,  however,  appears  to  have 
fairly  attached  to  him,  as  he  did  all  in  his  power;  among  other 
things  leading  a  party  with  provisions  to  the  relief  of  Colonel 
Gibson's  starving  garrison.  Unhappily  the  guns  fired  as  a  salute 
by  those  about  to  be  relieved,  scared  the  pack-horses  and  much  of 
the  provision  was  scattered  and  lost  in  the  woods.  The  force  at 
Fort  Laurens,  meantime,  had  been  as  we  have  intimated,  suflfering 
cruelly,  both  from  the  Indians  and  famine,  and,  thou^  finally 
lescued  from  starvation,  had  done,  and  could  do,  nothing.  The 
post  was  at  last  abandoned  in  August  1779. 

But,  while  Mcintosh  was  groaning  and  doing  nothing,  his  fellow 
Creneral,  Clark,  was  very  differently  employed.  Governor  Hamil- 
ton, having  made  his  various  arrangements,  had  left  Detroit,  and 
moved  down  to  St.  Vincent's  (or  Vincennes,)  on  the  Wabash, 
fit>m  which  point  he  intended  to  operate  in  reducing  Kaskaslda 
and  Cahokia,  and  also  in  conquering  Kentucky,  and  driving  the 
rebeb  from  the  West.  But  in  Ae  very  process  of  taking  St.  Vin- 
cent's, he  met  with  treatment  that  might  have  caused  a  more 
modest  man  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  conquering  those  rebels. 
Hamilton  came  upon  that  post,  in  December  1778.    He  came 
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with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  unexpectedly;  so  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  which  consisted 
indeed  of  only  two  men,  Captain  Helm,  of  Fauquier  county,  Vir- 
^ia,  and  one  Heniy.  Helm,  however,  was  not  disposed  to 
yield,  absolutely,  to  any  odds ;  so,  loading  his  smgle  camion,  he 
stood  by  it  with  a  lighted  match,  and,  as  the  British  came  nigh, 
bade  them  stand,  and  demanded  to  know  what  terms  would  be 
granted  the  garrison,  as  otherwise  he  should  not  surrender.  The 
Governor,  imwilling  to  lose  time  and  men,  offered  the  usual  honors 
of  war,  and  could  scarce  believe  his  eyes,  when  he  saw  the  flireat- 
ening  garrison  to  be  only  one  officer  and  one  private.  However, 
even  this  bold  conduct  did  not  make  him  feel  the  character  of  die 
people  with  whom  he  was  contending;  and  so,  thinking  it  too  late 
to  operate  in  such  a  country,  he  sent  his  Indians,  of  whom  be  had 
some  four  hundred,  to  prevent  troops  coming  down  tbe  Ohio,  and 
to  annoy  the  Americans  in  all  ways,  and  sat  quietly  down  for  fte 
winter. 

Information  of  all  these  proceedings  having  reached  dark,  he 
saw,  at  once,  that  either  he  must  have  Hamilton,  or  Hamilton 
would  have  him ;  so  he  cast  about  him,  to  see  what  means  of  con- 
quest were  within  his  reach.  On  the  29th  of  January^  1779,  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  St.  Vincents  reached  Kaskashia,  and,  by 
the  4th  of  February,  a  "battoe,"  as  Colonel  Bowman  writes  it, 
had  been  repaired,  provisioned,  manned,  and  armed,  and  was  on 
her  way  down  the  Mississippi,  in  order  to  ascend  the  Ohio  and 
Wabash,  and  co-operate  with  the  land  forces  which  were  as^mb- 
ling.  These  forces,  on  the  5th  of  February,  numbered  one  hund- 
red and  seventy  men,*  "  including  artillery,  packhorsemen,  ^.*' 
and  with  this  little  band,  on  the  7th,  Clark  set  forward  to  besiege 
the  British  Governor,  who  had  under  him  about  half  as  many  fol- 
lowers as  a  garrison.f  It  was  "rain  and  drizzly  weather,*'  and 
the  "roads  very  bad  with  mud  and  water;'*  but  throuj^  those 
prairie  ways,  and  the  waters  which  covered  some  of  the  plains, 
the  little  rebel  band  slipped  and  spattered  along,  as  fliey  best 
could,  and  how  they  did  it,  cannot  be  shown  better  than  by  copj* 
ing  a  portion  of  Joseph  Bowman's  Journal,  and  dark's  own 
account. 

Fobraary  7th.    Began  our  mardi  early ;  made  a  good  day's  muA 

*  Bemrnta.  CUrk  in  hii  letter  to  Jeffenon, layi, one  Irandred  end  thitty  aeM,  Mit 
maj  not  heTe  counted  packhonemen,  &c.— (See  Jeffenon's  Writinge,  i.  461.) 

t  There  were  MTenty-nine  men.— (See  Clark's  letter  to  Jeffereon.) 
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for  abool  niae  leagues.  The  road  yerj  bad  with  mod  and  water. 
Pitched  our  eamp  in  a  square,  baggage  in  the  middle,  erery  company  to 
guard  their  own  sqoare. 

8th.  Marehed  early  through  the  waters  which  we  now  began  to 
OMet  in  those  large  and  level  plains  where,  from  the  fatness  of  tb« 
eonntry,  the  water  rests  a  considerable  time  before  it  drains  off.  Not* 
withstanding  onr  men  were  in  great  spirits,  though  modi  fttigoed. 

Ml.    Made  another  day's  march.    Rain  part  of  the  day. 

10th.  Croeaed  the  rirer  Petit  Fort,  upon  trees  which  we  foiled  for 
Ihat  pnrpoee,  the  water  being  so  high  there  was  no  fording  it.  Btiil 
raining  and  no  tents.    Encamped  near  the  river.    Stormy  weather. 

lltb.    Crossed  the  Saline  river.    Nothing  extraordinary  this  day. 

12th.  Marched  across  Gat  Plains.  Saw  and  killed  numbers  of 
buffaloes.  The  road  very  bad  from  the  immense  quantity  of  rain  that 
had  fallen.  The  men  much  fatigued.  Encamped  on  the  edge  of  the 
wood.  This  plain  being  fifteen  or  more  miles  across,  it  was  late  in  the 
night  before  the  baggage  and  troops  got  together.  Now  21  miles  from 
St  Vincents. 

Idtb.  Arrived  early  at  the  two  Wabashes ;  although  a  league  asun- 
iler  they  are  now  but  one.    We  set  to  making  a  canoe. 

14th.  Finished  the  canoe  and  put  her  into  the  river  about  four 
o*eloek  in  the  afternoon. 

Ifttb.  Ferried  across  the  Two  Wabashes,  it  being  three  miles  in 
water,  to  the  opposite  hills,  where  we  encamped.  Still  raining.  Or- 
dered not  to  £re  any  guns  in  future,  but  in  case  of  necessity. 

ISth.  March  all  day  through  rain  and  water.  Croesed  the  Fir 
Biver.    Provisions  begin  to  be  short 

17th.  Marehed  early.  Crossed  several  runs  very  deep.  Sent  Mr. 
Kennedy,  our  commissary  with  three  men,  to  cross  the  river  Embarrass^ 
if  possible,  and  proceed  to  a  plantation  opposite  Post  St.  Vincents  in 
order  to  steal  boats  or  canoes  to  ferry  us  across  the  Wabash.  About  an 
hour  by  sun  we  got  near  the  river  Embarrass,  and  found  the  country  all 
overflowed  with  water.  We  strove  to  find  the  Wabash.  Travelled  tilt 
three  o'clock  in  mud  and  water,  but  could  find  no  place  to  encamp  on. 
Still  keep  marching  on,  but  aAer  some  time  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  party 
returned.  Found  it  impossible  to  pass  the  Embarrass  fiver.  We 
found  the  water  falling  from  a  small  spot  of  ground.  Staid  there  the 
remainder  of  the  night    Drizzly  and  dark  weather. 

18th.  At  break  of  day,  heard  Governor  Hamilton's  morning  guns. 
Set  off  and  marched  down  the  river.  Saw  some  fine  lands.  About 
two  o'clock  came  to  the  bank  of  the  Wabash,  Made  rafts  for  four  men 
to  cross  and  go  up  to  town  and  steal  boats,  but  they  spent  the  day  and 
night  in  the  water  to  no  purpose,  for  there  was  not  a  foot  of  dry  land  ta 
be  found. 
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19ib.  Captain  McCarty's  company  set  to  making  a  canoe.  At 
three  o'clock,  the  four  men  returned  aAer  spending  the  night  on  some  old 
logs  in  the  water.  The  canoe  finished.  Captain  McCarty  with  three 
of  his  men  embarked  in  the  canoe,  and  made  the  next  attempt  to  steal 
boats.  Bnt  he  soon  returned,  having  discovered  four  large  fires  about 
a  league  distant  from  our  camp,  that  seemed  to  him  to  be  fires  of 
whites  and  Indians.  Immediately  Colonel  Clark  sent  two  men  in  the 
canoe  down  to  meet  the  battoe,  with  orders  to  come  oo  day  and  night, 
that  being  our  last  hope  from  starving.  Many  of  the  mea  much  east 
down,  particularly  the  volunteers.  No  provision  of  any  sort  for  two 
days.    Hard  fortune. 

20th.  Camp  very  quiet  but  hungry.-— Many  of  the  Creoles  volan- 
teers  talking  of  returning.  Fell  to  making  more  canoes,  when  about 
12  o'clock  our  sentry  brought  too  a  boat  with  five  Frenchmen  from 
the  Port,  who  told  us  we  were  not  as  yet  discovered,  that  the  ialiabi- 
tants  were  well  pleased  towards  us,  d&c. 

Captain  Willing's  brother,  who  was  taken  in  the  Fort,  had  made  bis 
escape  to  us,  and  said  that  one  Masonville,  with  a  party  of  ladianst 
were  then  seven  days  in  pursuit  of  him,  with  much  news,  more  news 
in  our  favor,  sych  as  repairs  done  to  the  fort,  ^e.  They  hifermed  ua 
•f  two  canoes  they  had  seen  adriA  some  distance  above  vs.  Ordered 
Captain  Worthington,  with  a  party  of  men,  to  go  in  searoh  ct  them. 
Returned  late  with  one  only.  One  of  our  men  killed  a  deer  which  was 
distributed  in  the  camp  very  acceptably. 

21st.  At  break  of  day  began  to  ferry  our  men  over  in  our  two 
canoes,  to  small  hills  called  mamelles,  or  breasts.  Capt.  Williams  with 
two  men  went  to  look  for  a  passage ;  but  were  discovered  by  two  nan 
in  a  canoe,  but  could  not  bring  them  to.  The  whole  army  being  over, 
we  thought  to  get  to  town  that  night,  so  plunged  into  the  water,  soae- 
times  to  the  neck,  for  more  than  a  league,  when  we  stopped  on  the  neit 
hill  of  the  same  name,  there  being  no  dry  land  on  any  side  for  many 
leagues.  Our  pilot  eays  we  cannot  get  along— that  it  waa  impossible. 
The  whole  army  being  over,  we  encamped.  Rain  all  thia  day.  No 
provisions."* 

And  here  we  turn  to  Clark  himself. 

'*  This  last  day's  march,  [February  2l8t,3  through  the  water  was  far 
superior  to  any  thing  the  Frenchmen  had  an  idea  of:  they  were  bad[* 
ward  in  speaking — said  that  the  nearest  land  to  us  was  a  small  leagnei 
called  the  sugar  camp,  on  the  bank  of  the  [river  ?]  A  canoe  was  seat 
off,  and  returned  without  finding  that  we  could  pass.  I  went  in  hsr 
myself,  and  sounded  the  water :  found  it  deep  as  to  my  neck.   I  retan- 

*  We  tak«  our  eztnctf  from  a  MS  copy  of  the  journal:  portUwB  may  also  befimd  ia 
raien,L157. 
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ed  with  a  design  to  have  the  men  transported  on  board  the  canoes  to  the 
Sugar  campy  which  I  knew  would  spend  the  whole  day  and  ensuing 
night,  as  the  vessels  would  pass  slowly  through  the  bushes.    The  loss 
of  so  much  time,  to  men  half  starred,  was  a  matter  of  consequence.    I 
would  have  given  now  a  great  deal  for  a  day's  provision,  or  for  one  of 
our  horses.    I  returned  but  slowly  to  the  troops— giving  myself  time 
to  think.    On  our  arrival,  all  ran  to  hear  what  was  the  report.    Every 
eye  was  fixed  on  me.    I  unfortunately  spoke  in  a  serious  manner  to  one 
of  the  officers  :  the  whole  were  alarmed  without  knowing  what  I  said. 
I  viewed  their  confusion  for  about  one  minute-^whispered  to  those  near 
me  to  do  as  I  did^mmediately  put  some  water  in  my  hand,  poured  on 
powder,  blackened  my  face,  gave  the  war-whoop,  and  marched  into  the 
water,  without  saying  a  word.    The  party  gassed,  and  fell  in,  one  after 
another,  without  saying  a  word,  like  a  flock  of  sheep.    I  ordered  those 
near  me  to  begin  a  fivorite  song  of  theirs :  it  soon  passed  through  the 
line,  and  the  whole  went  on  cheerfully.    I  now  intended  to  have  them 
transported  across  the  deepest  part  of  the  water ;  but  when  about  waist 
deep  one  of  the  men  informed  me  that  he  thought  he  felt  a  path.    We 
examined,  and  found  it  so ;  and  concluded  that  it  kept  on  the  highest 
ground,  which  it  did ;  and  by  ttking  pains  to  follow  it,  we  got  to  the 
Sugar  camp,  without  the  least  difficulty,  where  there  was  about  half  an 
acre  of  dry  ground,  at  least  not  under  water,  where  we  took  up  our 
lodging.    The  Frenchmen  that  we  had  taken  on  the  river  appeared  to 
be  uneasy  at  our  situation.    They  begged  that  they  might  be  permitted 
10  go  in  the  two  canoes  to  town  in  the  night:  they  said  that  they  would 
bring  from  their  own  houses  provisions,  without  a  possibility  of  any 
persons  knowing  itF— that  some  our  men  should  go  with  them,  as  a 
surety  of  their  good  conduct — that  it  was  impossible  we  could  march 
from  that  place  till  the  water  fell,  for  the  plain  was  too  deep  to  march. 
Some  of  the  [officers  ?]  believed  that  it  might  be  done.    I  would  not 
suflfer  it.     I  never  could  well  account  for  this  piece  of  obstinacy,  and 
give  satisfactory  reasons  to  myself,  or  any  body  else,  why  I  denied  a 
proposition  apparendy  so  easy  to  execute,  and  of  so  much  advantage : 
but  something  seemed  to  tell  me  that  it  should  not  be  done ;  and  it  was 
not  done. 

**  The  most  of  the  weather  that  we  had  on  this  march,  was  moist 
and  warm,  for  the  season.  This  was  the  coldest  night  we  had.  The 
ice  in  the  morning  was  from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
near  the  shores,  and  in  still  water.  The  morning  was  the  finest  we  had 
oo  our  march.  A  little  after  sunrise  I  lectured  the  whole.  What  I  said 
to  them  1  forget ;  but  it  may  be  easily  imagined  by  a  person  that  could 
possess  my  affections  for  them  at  that  time:-— I  concluded  by  in- 
forming them  that  passing  the  plain  that  was  then  in  full  view,  and 
reaching  the  opposite  woods,  would  put  an  end  to  their  fatigue-— that  in 
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m  few  hours  they  would  have  m  sight  of  their  long  wished  for  obj< 
end  immediatelj  stepped  into  the  water  without  waiting*  for  any  reply. 
A  huzza  took  place.  As  we  generally  marched  through  the  wmter  in  a 
line,  before  the  third  entered  1  halted  and  called*  to  Major  BowoiaD,  o^ 
dered  him  to  fall  in  the  rear  with  twenty-five  men,  and  pot  to  death  any 
man  who  refused  to  march ;  as  we  wished  to  have  no  saeh  persoa 
among  us.  The  whole  gave  a  cry  of  approbation,  and  on  we  went. 
This  was  the  most  trying  of  all  the  difficulties  we  had  experienced.  I 
generally  kept  fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  strongest  men  next  myself ;  and 
judged  from  my  own  feelings  what  must  be  that  of  others.  Getting 
•bout  the  middle  of  the  plain,  the  water  aboat  mid-deep,  I  fomad  myself 
sensibly  failing ;  and  as  there  were  no  trees  nor  bushes  for  the  men  is 
support  themselves  by,  I  feared  that  many  of  the  most  week  woold  be 
drowned.  I  ordered  the  canoes  to  make  the  land,  discharge  their  load* 
ing,  and  play  backwards  and  forwards  with  all  diligence,  and  piek  op 
the  men ;  and  to  encourage  the  party,  sent  some  of  the  strongest  men 
forward,  with  ordera,  when  they  got  to  a  certain  dislnnee,  to  pass  the 
word  back  that  the  water  was  getting  shallow ;  and  when  getting  near 
the  woods  to  cry  out  *  Land  !*  Thb  stratagem  had  its  denied  eileet 
The  men,  encouraged  by  it,  exerted  themselves  almost  beyond  their 
abilities — the  weak  holding  by  the  stronger.  •  •  •  TIm  welsr  never 
got  shallower,  but  continued  deepening.  Getting  to  the  woods  where 
the  men  expected  land,  the  water  was  up  to  my  shoulders :  bot  gaining 
the  woods  was  of  great  consequence :  all  the  low  men  and  the  weakly 
hung  to  the  trees,  and  floated  on  the  old  logs,  ontil  they  were  taken 
off  by  the  canoes.  The  strong  and  tall  got  ashore  and  built  fires.  Many 
would  reach  the  shore,  and  fall  with  their  bodies  half  in  the  water,  not 
being  able  to  support  themselves  without  it. 

**  This  was  a  delightful  dry  spot  of  ground,  of  about  ten  acres.  We 
soon  found  that  the  fires  answered  ne  purpose ;  but  that  two  strong  men 
taking  a  weaker  one  by  the  arms  was  the  only  way  to  recover  him  snd, 
being  a  delightful  day,  it  soon  did.  But  fortunately,  as  if  designed  bf 
Providence,  a  canoe  of  Indian  squaws  and  children  was  eoming  np  is 
town,  and  took  through  part  of  this  plain  as  a  nigh  way.  It  was  dir 
covered  by  our  canoes  as  they  were  out  after  the  men.  They  gate 
chase  and  took  the  Indian  canoe,  on  board  of  which  was  near  half  t 
quarter  of  a  buffalo,  some  com,  tallow,  kettles,  iic.  This  was  a  pwai 
prize,  and  was  invaluable.  Broth  was  immediately  made  and  served 
oet  to  the  most  weakly,  with  great  care :  most  of  the  whole  got  a  litds; 
hot  a  great  many  gave  their  part  to  the  weakly,  jocosely  saynif  ssssr 
thing  cheering  to  their  comrades.  This  little  refireshnaent  and  iH 
weather,  by  the  afternoon  gave  new  life  to  the  whole.  Crossing  a  ntf* 
row  deep  lake  in  the  canoes,  and  marching  some  distance,  we  came  to  t 
copse  of  timber  called  the  Warrior's  Island.    We  were  now  in  M 
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Tiew  of  the  fort  and  towiiy  not  a  shrub  between  us,  at  about  two  miles 
distance.  E?ery  man  now  feasted  his  eyes,  and  forgot  that  he  had  suf* 
feted  aoj  thing— saying,  that  all  that  had  passed  was  owing  to  good 
poliey,  and  nothing  but  what  a  man  could  bear ;  and  that  a  soldier  had 
so  liglit  to  think,  ^.— ^passing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  which  is 
csouion  in  such  eases.  It  was  now  we  had  to  disply  our  abilities.  The 
plain  between  vs  and  the  town  was  not  a  perfect  level.  The  sunken 
gfonnds  were  covered  with  water  full  of  ducks.  We  obserred  seyeral 
men  ool  on  horseback,  shooting  them,  within  a  half  mile  of  us  ;  and 
sent  out  as  many  of  our  actiye  young  Frenchmen  to  decoy  and  take  one 
of  these  men  prisoner,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  alarm  the  others ; 
which  they  did.  The  information  we  got  from  this  person  was  similar 
10  that  which  we  got  from  those  we  took  on  the  river ;  except  that  of 
the  British  having  that  evening  completed  the  wall  of  the  fort,  and  that 
there  was  a  good  many  Indians  in  town. 

Our  situation  was  now  truly  critical — no  possibility  of  retreating  in 
case  of  defeatp— and  in  Aill  view  of  a  town  that  had  at  this  time  upwards 
of  six  hundred  men  in  it,  troops,  inhabitants,  and  Indians.  The  crew 
of  the  galley,  though  not  fifty  men,  would  have  been  now  a  reinforce- 
ment of  immense  magnitude  to  our  little  army,  (if  I  may  so  call  it,)  but 
we  would  nol  think  of  them.  We  were  now  in  the  situation  that  I  had 
labored  lo  get  onrsdves  in.  The  idea  of  being  made  prisoner  was 
foreign  to  dmosi  every  man,  as  they  expected  nothing  but  torture  from 
the  savagesi  if  they  fell  into  their  hands.  Our  fate  was  now  to  be  de- 
termined, probably  in  a  few  hours.  We  knew  that  nothing  but  the 
most  daring  conduct  would  ensure  success.  I  knew  that  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants  wished  us  well — that  many  were  lukewarm  to  the  inte- 
rest of  either— and  I  also  learned  that  the  Grand  Chief,  the  Tobacco's 
son,  had,  but  a  few  days  before,  openly  declared  in  council  with  the 
British,  that  he  was  a  brother  and  friend  to  the  Big  Knives.  These  were 
favorable  circumstances  ;  and  as  there  was  but  litde  probability  of  our 
remaining  until  daik  undiscovered,  I  determined  to  begin  the  career  im- 
mediately, and  wrote  the  following  placard  to  the  inhabitants : 

To  the  inhabitanti  of  Pott  Vtncennei. 

Gentlemen : — Being  now  within  two  miles  of  your  village,  with  my 
army,  determined  to  take  your  fort  this  night,  and  not  being  willing  to 
surprise  you,  I  take  this  method  to  request  such  of  you  as  are  tros 
citizens  and  willing  to  enjoy  the  liberty  I  bring  you,  to  remain  still  in 
your  houses . — And  those,  if  any  there  be,  that  are  friends  to  the  king^ 
wiQ  instantly  repair  to  the  fort  and  join  the  hair-buyer  General,  and  fight 
like  men.  And  if  any  such  as  do  not  go  to  the  fort  shall  be  discovered 
afterwards,  they  may  depend  on  severe  punishment.  On  the  contrary, 
those  who  are  true  friends  to  liberty  may  depend  on  being  well  treated ; 
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and  I  once  more  request  them  to  keep  out  of  the  streets.    For  every 
one  I  find  in  arms  on  my  arrival,  I  shall  treat  him  as  an  enemy. 

,     [Signed,]  G.  R.  CLARK. 

A  little  hefore  sanset  we  moved  and  displayed  ourselves  in  fall  view 
of  the  town — crowds  gazing  at  ns.  We  were  plunging  ourselves  into 
certain  destruction,  or  success.  There  was  no  mid-way  thought  of. 
We  had  but  little  to  say  to  our  men,  except  inculcating  an  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  obedience,  Slc.  We  knew  they  did  not  want  enoouragiAg; 
and  that  any  thing  might  be  attempted  with  them  that  was  possible  ibr 
such  a  number— perfectly  cool,  under  proper  subordinatioDv  pleased 
with  the  prospect  before  them,  and  much  attached  to  their  officers. 
They  all  declared  that  they  were  convinced  that  an  implicit  obedienee 
to  orders  was  the  only  thing  that  would  ensure  success — and  hoped  that 
no  mercy  would  be  shown  the  person  that  should  violate  them.  Soeh 
language  as  this  from  soldiers,  to  persons  in  our  station,  must  have  been 
exceedingly  agreeable.  We  moved  on  slowly  in  full  view  of  the  town; 
but  as  it  was  a  point  of  some  consequence  to  us  to  make  oarselves  ap- 
pear as  formidable,  we,  in  leaving  the  covert  that  we  were  in,  marched 
and  counter-marched  in  such  a  manner  that  we  appeared  naoMfoos.  In 
raising  volunteers  in  the  Illinois,  every  person  that  set  abont  the  business 
had  a  set  of  colors  given  them,  which  they  brought  with  them,  lo  the 
amount  of  ten  or  twelve  pair.  These  were  displayed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage I  and  as  the  low  plain  we  marched  through  was  not  a  perfect 
level,  but  had  frequent  raisings  in  it  seven  or  eight  feet  higher  than  the 
common  level,  (which  was  covered  with  water,)  and  as  these  raisings 
generally  run  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  town,  we  took  the  advantage 
of  one  of  them,  marching  through  the  water  under  it,  which  completely 
prevented  our  being  numbered:  but  our  colors  showed  considerably 
above  the  heights,  as  they  were  fixed  on  long  poles  procured  for  the 
purpose,  and  at  a  distance  made  no  despicable  appearance :  and  as  oar 
young  Frenchmen  had,  while  we  lay  on  the  Warrior's  Island,  decoyed 
and  taken  several  fowlers,  with  their  horses,  officers  were  mounted  on 
these  horses,  and  rode  about  more  completely  to  deceive  the  enemy.  In 
this  manner  we  moved,  and  directed  our  march  in  such  a  way  as  to 
sufier  it  to  be  dark  before  we  had  advanced  more  than  half  way  to  the 
town.  We  then  suddenly  altered  our  direction,  and  crossed  ponds 
where  they  could  not  have  suspected  us,  and  about  eight  o'clock  gained 
the  heights  back  of  the  town. 

The  garrison  was  soon  completely  surrounded,  and  the  firing  eon* 
tinned  without  intermission,  (except  about  fifteen  minutes  a  litde  befHS 
day,)  until  about  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning.  It  was  kept  ip 
by  the  whole  of  the  troops, — joined  by  a  few  of  the  young  men  of  the 
town,  who  got  permission — except  fifty  men  kept  as  a  reserve.  •    *    * 
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I  had  made  mjrself  folly  acquainted  with  the  sitnation  of  the  fort  and 
town^  and  the  parts  relatiye  to  each.  The  cannon  of  the  garrison  was 
on  the  npper  floors  of  strong  block-houses  at  each  angle  of  the  fort, 
eleven  feet  aboTe  the  surface ;  and  the  ports  so  badly  cut  that  many  of 
oar  troops  lay  under  the  fire  of  them  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of 
the  walls.  They  did  no  damage  except  to  the  boiidinga  of  the  town* 
some  of  which  they  much  shattered  :  and  their  musketry,  in  the  dark, 
employed  against  woodsmen  covered  by  houses,  palings,  ditches,  the 
banks  of  the  riyer,  dsc,  was  but  of  little  avail,  and  did  no  injury  to  us 
except  wounding  a  man  or  two.  As  we  could  not  afford  to  lose  men, 
great  care  was  taken  to  preserve  them  sufficiently  covered,  and  to  keep 
up  a  hot  fire  in  order  to  intimidate  the  enemy  as  well  as  to  destroy 
them.  The  embrasures  of  their  cannon  were  frequently  shot,  for  our 
riflemen,  finding  the  true  direction  of  them,  would  pour  in  such  volleys 
when  they  were  opened  that  the  men  could  not  stand  to  the  guns :  seven 
or  eight  of  them  in  a  short  time  got  cut  down.  Our  troops  would  fre- 
quently abuse  the  enemy,  in  order  to  aggravate  them  to  open  their  ports 
and  fire  their  cannon,  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  cutting  them 
down  with  their  rifles — fiAy  of  which  perhaps  would  be  levelled  the  mo- 
ment the  port  flew  open :  and  I  believe  that  if  they  had  stood  at  their 
artillery  the  greater  part  of  them  would  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  as  the  greater  part  of  our  men  lay  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  walls ;  and  in  a  few  hours  were  covered  equally  to  those 
within  the  walls,  and  much  more  experienced  in  that  mode  of  fighting. 

Sometimes  an  irregular  fire,  as  hot  as  possible,  was  kept  up  fiom  dif- 
ferent directions  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  only  a  continual  scattering 
fire  at  the  ports  as  usual ;  and  a  great  noise  and  laughter  immediately 
commenced  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  by  the  reserved  parties,  as  if 
they  had  only  fired  on  the  fort  a  few  minutes  for  amusement ;  and  as  if 
those  continually  firing  at  the  fort  were  only  regularly  relieved.  Gon- 
dnct  similar  to  this  kept  the  garrison  constantly  alarmed. 

Thus  the  attack  continued,  until  about  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  24th.  Learning  that  the  two  prisoners  they  had  brought  in  the  day 
before,  had  a  considerable  number  of  letters  with  them,  I  supposed  it 
an  express  that  we  expected  about  this  time,  which  I  knew  to  be  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  us,  as  we  had  not  received  one  since  our  arrival  in 
the  country :  and  not  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  character  of  our 
enemy,  we  were  doubtful  that  those  papers  might  be  destroyed ;  to  pre- 
vent which,  I  sent  a  flag,  [with  a  letter,]  demanding  the  garrison. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter*  which  was  addressed  by 
Colonel  Clark  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton,  on  this  oceasion : 

Sir: — In  order  to  save  yourself  frOiii  the  impending  storm  that  now 

•  JExtneted  from  Major  Bowaaa't  MS.  Joonul. 
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threatens  you,  I  order  you  immediately  to  surrender  yourself,  with  all 
your  garrison,  stores,  &c.  For  if  I  am  obliged  to  storm,  yon  may  de- 
pend on  such  treatment  as  is  justly  due  to  a  murderer.  Beware  of 
destroying  stores  of  any  kind,  or  any  papers  or  letters  that  are  in  your 
possession,  or  hurting  one  house  in  town — for,  by  Heayens  !  if  yoo  do, 
there  shall  be  no  mercy  shown  you. 

[Signed,]  O.  R.  CURE. 

To  this  the  Goyemor  replied,  that  he  could  not  think  of  being 
'^  awed  into  any  action  unworthy  a  British  subject" ;  but  his  trae 
feeling  peeped  out  in  his  question  to  Helm,  when  the  bullets  rat- 
tled about  the  chimney  of  the  room  in  which  they  were  playing 
piquet  together,  and  Helm  swore  that  Clark  would  have  Aem 
prisoners.     "  Is  he  a  merciful  man  ?"  said  the  Governor. 

Clark,  finding  the  British  unwilling  to  yield  quietly,  b^an 
^*  firing  very  hot,".  When  this  came  on,  Helm  cautioned  Ac 
English  soldiers  not  to  look  out  through  the  loop-holes;  for  these 
Virginia  riflemen  he  said,  would  shoot  their  eyes  out,  if  tfaey  did. 
And  seven  being  actually  shot  by  balls  which  came  tbiougfa  the 
port  holes,  Hamilton  was  led  to  send  out  a  flag  with  flie  following 
letter: 

Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton  proposes  to  Colonel  Clark  a  tmce  tn 
three  days ;  during  which  time  he  promises  there  shall  be  no  defensive 
works  carried  on  in  the  garrison,  on  condition  that  Colond  Claik 
shall  observe  on  his  part,  a  like  cessation  of  any  defensive  work :  thai 
is,  he  wishes  to  confer  with  Colonel  Clark  as  soon  as  can  be ;  and 
promises  that  whatever  may  pass  between  them  two,  and  another  penoa 
mutually  agreed  upon  to  be  present,  shall  remain  secret  till  matteis  be 
finished,  as  he  wishes,  that  whatever  the  result  of  the  conference  naj 
be,  it  may  tend  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  each  party.  If  Colonel  Claik 
makes  a  difficulty  of  coming  into  the  fort.  Lieutenant  Governor  Haaul- 
ton  will  speak  to  him  by  the  gate. 

[Signed,]  HENRY  HAMILTON. 

24th  February,  '79. 

I  was  at  a  great  loss  to  conceive  what  reason  Lieutenant  Govenor 
Hamilton  could  have  for  wishing  a  truce  of  three  days,  on  aiich  tenM 
as  he  proposed.  Numbers  said  it  was  a  scheme  to  gel  me  ialD  Ihir 
possession.  I  had  a  different  opinion,  and  no  idea  of  his  poMesMf 
euch  sentiments ;  as  an  act  of  that  kind  would  infallibly  ruin  hiou  Hr 
though  we  had  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  a  reinforcement  in  less  tbi 
three  days  that  would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  siege,  I  yet  did  Ml 
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think  It  pradent  (o  agree  to  the  proposals;  and  sent  the  following 
-answers 

Colond  Clarlf  8  compliments  to  Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton,  anl 
begs  leave  to  infonn  him  that  he  will  not  agree  to  any  terms  other  thaa 
Mr.  Hamilton's  surrendering  himself  and  garrison  prisoners  at  discre- 
tion. If  Mr.  Hamilton  is  desirous  of  a  conference  with  doloeel  Clark, 
be  will  meet  him  at  the  church,  with  Captain  Hdm* 

[Signed,]  G.  B.  0. 

February  24th,  *79. 

We  met  at  the  church,*  about  eighty  yards  from  the  fort— Lieutenant 
^oyemor  Hamilton,  Major  Hay,  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Captain  Helm,  their  prisoner.  Major  Bowman  and  myself.  The  confe- 
rence began.  Hamilton  produced  terms  of  capitulation,  signed,  that 
eontuned  Taiious  articles,  one  of  which  was  that  the  garrison  should  be 
surrendered,  on  their  being  permitted  to  go  to  Pensacola  on  parole. 
After  deliberating  on  every  article,  I  rejected  the  whole.  He  then  wish- 
ed that  I  would  make  some  proposition.  I  told  him  that  I  had  no  other 
to  make,  than  what  I  had  already  made— that  of  his  surrendering  as 
prisoners  at  discretion.  I  said  that  his  troops  had  behaved  with  spirit ; 
that  they  could  not  suppose  that  they  would  be  worse  treated  in  conse- 
quence of  it ;  that  if  he  chose  to  comply  with  the  demand,  though 
bard,  perhaps  the  sooner  the  better ;  that  it  was  in  vain  to  make  any 
proposition  to  me ;  that  he,  by  this  time,  must  be  sensible  that  the  gar- 
rison would  fall;  that  both  of  us  must  [view  T]  all  blood  spilt  for  the 
future  by  the  garrison  as  murder ;  that  my  troops  were  already  impa- 
tient, and  called  aloud  for  permission  to  tear  down  and  storm  the  fort : 
if  such  a  step  was  taken,  many  of  course  would  be  cut  down  ;  and  the 
result  of  an  enraged  body  of  woodsmen  breaking  in,  must  be  obvious  to 
him ;  it  would  be  out  of  the  power  of  an  American  officer  to  save  a 
single  man.  Various  altercation  took  place  for  a  considerable  time. 
Captain  Helm  attempted  to  moderate  our  fixed  determination.  I  told 
hioi  he  was  a  British  prisoner,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  or  not  he 
could  with  propriety  speak  on  the  subject.  Hamilton  then  said  that 
Captain  Helm  was  from  that  moment  liberated,  and  might  use  his 

•  DoriBg  Uie  conference  at  the  chorch,  lome  Indian  warriora  who  had  been  lent  to  the 
PnUe  of  the  Ohio,  for  acalpt  and  prisoners,  were  discorered  on  their  retom,  as  they  entered 
dbe  plains  near  Post  Vincennes.  A  party  of  the  American  Troops,  commanded  by  Captain 
tViffiajDS  went  out  to  meet  them.  The  Indians,  who  mistook  this  detachment  for  a  party 
if  ifaeir  ftiends,  continoed  to  advance  '*  with  aU  the  parade  of  saccessfhl  warriors.*'  "  OoT 
■SB,'*  says  Bfajor  Bowman,  «  kiUed  two  on  the  spot ;  wounded  three ,  took  six  prisonersp 
111  Iso^a^t  Ihem  into  town.  Two  of  them  proved  to  be  whites,  we  released  then,  and 
hwMifbt  the  Indians  to  the  main  street,  before  the  fort  gate— 4here  tomahawked  themi  and 
into  the  riTer."— [Major  Bowman's  MS.  Jonmal^ 
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pleasure.  I  informed  the  Captain  that  I  would  not  receive  bim  on 
such  terms — that  he  must  retam  to  the  garrison,  and  await  his  fate.  I 
then  told  Lieutenant  Colonel  Hamilton  that  hostilities  should  not  com- 
mence until  five  minutes  after  the  drums  gave  the  alarm.  We  took  our 
leave,  and  parted  but  a  few  steps,  when  Hamilton  stopped,  and  politely 
asked  me  if  I  would  be  so  kind  as  to  give  him  my  reasons  for  refusinf 
the  garrison  on  any  other  terms  than  those  I  had  offered.  I  told  him  I 
had  no  objections  in  giving  him  my  real  reasons,  which  were  simply 
these :  that  I  knew  the  greater  part  of  the  principal  Indian  parUzans  of 
Detroit  were  with  him — that  I  wanted  an  excuse  to  put  them  to  death, 
or  otherwise  treat  them,  as  I  thought  proper— that  the  cries  of  tbe 
widows  and  the  fatherless  on  the  frontiers,  which  they  had  occasioned, 
now  required  their  blood  from  my  hands,  and  that  I  did  not  chose  to 
be  so  timorous  as  to  disobey  the  absolute  commands  of  their  anthority, 
which  I  looked  upon  to  be  next  to  divine :  that  I  would  rmther  lose  fifty 
men,  than  not  to  empower  myself  to  execute  this  piece  of  bnsmess 
with  propriety :  that  if  he  chose  to  risk  the  massacre  of  his  garrison 
for  their  sakes,  it  was  his  own  pleasure ;  and  that  I  might  perhaps  take 
it  into  my  head  to  send  for  some  of  those  widows  to  see  it  ezecated. 
Major  Hay,  paying  great  attention,  I  had  observed  a  kind  of  distrust  in 
his  countenance,  which  in  a  great  measure  influenced  my  eonvevsation 
during  this  time.  On  my  concluding,  *'  Pray,  sir,*'  said  he«  **  who  is 
it  that  you  call  Indian  partizsins  ?"  **Sir,"  I  replied,  «*I  take  Ma^or 
Hay  to  be  one  of  the  principal."  I  never  saw  a  man  in  the  moment  of 
execution  so  struck  as  he  appeared  to  be — pale  and  trembling,  scaitdj 
able  to  stand.  Hamilton  blushed — and,  I  observed  was  much  affecled 
at  his  behaviour.  Major  Bowman's  countenance  sufficiently  ezplaioed 
his  disdain  for  the  one  and  his  sorrow  for  the  other.  *  •  •  t 
Some  moments  elapsed  without  a  word  passing  on  either  side.  From 
that  moment  my  resolutions  changed  respecting  Hamilton's  sitoationi 
I  told  him  that  we  would  return  to  our  respective  posts ;  that  I  wonU 
reconsider  the  matter,  and  let  him  know  the  result :  no  offensive  mat' 
sures  should  be  taken  in  the  mean  time.  Agreed  to ;  and  we  parlei 
What  had  passed,  being  made  known  to  our  officers,  it  was  agreed  tint 
we  should  moderate  our  resolutions. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  of  the  24th,  the  following  aitidei* 
were  signed,  and  the  garrison  capitulated : 

I.— Lieutenant  Governor  Hamilton  engages  to  deliver  up  to  Cokid 
Clark,  Fort  Sackville,  as  it  is  at  present,  with  all  the  stores,  dec. 

II. — ^The  garrison  are  to  deliver  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war ;  ssi 
march  out  with  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  dec. 

III.— The  garrison  to  be  delivered  up  at  ten  o'elockr  to*nionowr 

*  Major  Bowman's  MS.  Joomil. 
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IV.— Three  days  time  to  be  allowed  the  garrison  to  settle  their  ae- 
counts  with  the  inhabitants  and  traders  of  this  place. 

V. — The  officers  of   the  garrison  to  be  allowed  'their  necessary 

Signed  at  Post  St.  Vincentt  [Vineennes,]  24th  February,  1779. 

Agreed  for  the  following  reasons :  the  remoteness  from  succor ;  the 
state  and  quantity  of  provisions,  &e.;  unanimity  of  officers  and  men  in 
Its  expediency ;  the  honorable  terms  allowed  ;  and  lastly,  the  confidence 
in  a  generous  enemy. 

[Signed,]  HENRY  HAMILTON, 

Lt  Got.  and  Superintendent. 

The  business  being  now  nearly  at  an  end,  troops  were  posted  in  sev&» 
id  strong  houses  around  the  garrison,  and  patroled  during  the  night  to 
prevent  any  deception  that  might  be  attempted.  The  remainder  on 
doty  lay  on  their  arms ;  and,  for  the  first  time  for  many  days  past,  got 
some  rest.  •  #  #  During  the  siege  I  got  only  one  man 
wounded :  not  being  able  to  lose  many,  I  made  them  secure  themselves 
welL  Seven  were  badly  wounded  in  the  fort,  through  ports.*       *      * 

Hamilton's  sorrender  of  St.  Vineent's,  or  Fort  Sackvilley  put  a 
stop  of  course  to  the  proposed  purging  of  the  West  fix>m  the  Long 
Ejiiyes.  The  Groyemor  and  some  others  were  sent  prisoners  to 
Virginia,  where  the  Council  ordered  their  confinement  in  jail, 
fettered  and  alone,  in  punishment  for  their  abominable  policy  of 
urging  barbarians  to  ultra  barbarism,  as  they  surely  had  done  by 
offering  rewards  for  scalps  but  none  for  prisoners,  a  course  which 
naturally  resulted  in  wholesale  and  cold-blooded  murder;  the 
Indians  driving  captives  within  sight  of  the  British  forts  and  then 
butchering  them.  As  this  rigid  confinement,  however  just,  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Hamilton's  surrender.  General 
Pliillips  protested  in  regard*to  it,  and  Jefferson,  having  referred  the 
matter  to  the  eonunander-in-chief,  Washington  gave  his  opinion 
decidedly  against  it,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Council  of  Vir- 
gpjiia  released  the  Detroit  ^^  hair-buyer"  firom  his  irons.f 

Clark  returned  to  Kaskaskias,  where,  in  consequence  of  the 
competition  of  the  traders,  he  found  himself  more  embarrassed 
from  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  which  had  been 
advanced  him  by  Virginia,  than  he  had  been  by  the  movements  of 
Ae  British ;  and  where  he  was  forced  to  pledge  his  own  credit 

•Oar  eztractf  fitmi  Clark's  Journal  we  owe  to  Dillon,  i.  157  to  173. 

t  Sparks'  Washington,  y'u  315.— Almon's  Bemembrancer  for  17T9«  pp*  387.  340^-J«f- 
^raon's  Writings^  i.  451  to  468. 
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to  procure  what  he  needed,  to  an  extent  that  influenced  vitally  his 
own  fortune  and  life  thenceforward. 

After  the  taking  of  Vincennes,  Detroit  was  undoubtedly  within 
the  reach  of  the  enterprising  Virginian,  had  he  but  been  able  to 
raise  as  many  soldiers  as  were  stanring  and  idling  at  Forts  Lau- 
rens and  Mcintosh.*  He  could  not ;  and  Governor  Heniy  having 
promised  him  a  reinforcement,  he  concluded  to  wait  for  that,  as 
his  force  was  too  small  to  both  conquer  and  garrison  the  Biitish 
forts.  But  the  results  of  what  was  done  were  not  unimpoitant; 
indeed,  we  cannot  estimate  those  results.  Hamilton  had  made 
arrangements  to  enlist  the  southern  and  western  Indiansf  for  tbe 
next  spring's  campaign ;  and,  if  Mr.  Stone  be  correct  in  his  sup- 
positions, Brant  and  his  Iroquois  were  to  act  in  conceit  wifli  }am.\ 
Had  Clark,  therefore,  failed  to  conquer  the  Governor,  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  fear,  that  the  West  would  have  been,  indeed^ 
swept,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  mountains,  and  the  great  blov 
struck,  which  had  been  contemplated,  from  the  outtet,  by  Britain. 
But  for  his  small  army  of  dripping,  but  fearless  Viiginians,  the 
union  of  all  the  tribes  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  against  flie  oelenies, 
might  have  been  effected,  and  the  whole  current  of  our  history 
changed. 

Turning  from  the  west  to  the  north,  we  find  a  new  cause  of 
trouble  arising  there.  Of  the  six  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  the  Sene- 
cas,  Mohawks,  Cayugas,  and  Onondagas,  had  been,  from  the  out- 
set, inclining  to  Britain,  though  all  of  these,  but  the  -Mohawks, 
had  now  and  then  tried  to  persuade  the  Americans  to  tfie  cos* 
traiy.  During  the  winter  of  1778-9,  the  Onondagas,  who  bad 
been  for  a  while  nearly  neutral,  were  suspected,  by  fte  AmencaiiSi 
of  deception;  and,  this  suspici(m  having  become  nearly loKnr- 
ledge,  a  band  was  sent,  early  in  April,  to  destroy  their  towns,  ind 
take  such  of  them,  as  could  be  taken,  prisoners.  The  woik 
appointed  was  done,  and  the  villages  and  wealth  of  (he  poor 
savages  were  annihilated.  This  sudden  act  of  severity  stttded  sD. 
The  Oneidas,  hitherto  faithful  to  their  neutrality,  were  abonaed, 
lest  the  next  blow  should  fall  on  them,  and  it  was  only  after  a  fid 
explanation  that  their  fears  were  quieted.    As  for  the  OnondagiSy 


h 


*  Clark  in  hit  letter  to  Jeffenon,  (Jefferson's  Writings,  i.  451,)  says  tfmt  «iSk  Mantr 
when  he  first  reached  niinois,  or  with  300  after  the  conquest  of  St.  Vuioettti,  he  csrii    _ 
hare  taken  Detroit.    The  people  of  Detroit  had  great  rejoicingt  whon  tlwj  hMri  ^  w 
Hamilton's  capture,  and  the  garrison  of  the  fort  was  bat  eighty  strongs 

t  BaUer,  p.  80.  \  Stone,  toI.  i.  p.  400. 
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it  was  not  to  be  hoped  that  they  would  sit  down  under  such  treat- 
ment ;  and  we  find,  accordingly ,  that  some  hundred  of  their  war- 
riors were  at  once  in  the  field,  and  firom  that  time  forward,  a 
portion  of  their  nation  remained,  and,  we  think,  justly,  hostile  to 
the  United  Colonies.* 

Those  colonies,  meanwhile,  had  become  convinced,  from  the 
massacres  at  Wyoming  and  Cheny  Valley,  that  it  was  advisable 
to  adopt  some  means  of  securing  the  north-western  and  western 
frontiers  against  the  recurrence  of  such  catastrophes ;  and,  the  hos- 
tile tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  being  the  most  numerous  and  deadly 
foes,  it  was  concluded  to  begin  by  strong  action  against  them. 
Washington  had  always  said,  that  the  only  proper  mode  of  defence 
against  tfie  Indians  was  to  attack  them,  and  this  mode  he  deter- 
mined to  adopt  on  this  occasion.  Some  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
isted, however,  as  to  the  best  path  into  the  country  of  the  inimical 
Iroquois ;  that  most  lovely  country  in  the  west  of  New  Yoik,  which 
is  now  fast  growing  into  a  granaiy  for  millions  of  men.  Greneral 
Schuyler  was  in  fitvor  of  a  movement  up  the  Mohawk  river;  the 
objection  to  which  route  was,  that  it  carried  the  invaders  too  near 
to  Lake  Ontario,  and  within  reach  of  the  British.  The  other 
course  proposed  was  up  the  Susquehanna,  which  heads,  as  all 
know,  in  the  region  that  was  to  be  reached.  The  latter  route  was 
the  one  determined  upon  by  Washington  for  the  main  body  of 
troops,  which  was  to  be  joined  by  another  body  moving  up  the 
Mohawk,  and  also  by  detachments  coming  firom  the  western  army, 
by  the  way  of  the  Alleghany  and  French  Creek ;  upon  further 
thought,  however,  the  movement  from  the  West  was  counter- 
manded.* All  the  arrangements  for  this  grand  blow  were  made 
in  March  and  April,  but  it  was  the  last  of  July  before  Greneral  Sul- 
livan got  his  men  under  way  from  Wyoming,  where  they  had 
gathered ;  and,  of  course,  information  of  the  proposed  movements 
had  been  given  to  the  Indians  and  Tories,  so  that  Brant,  the  John- 
sons, and  their  followers  stood  ready  to  receive  the  invaders. 

They  were  not,  however,  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  Amer- 
icans; and,  having  been  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Newtown,  were 
driven  from  village  to  village,  and  their  whole  country  was  laid 
-waste.  Houses  were  burned,  crops  and  orchards  destroyed,  and 
every  thing  done  that  could  be  thought  of,  to  render  the  country 
uninhabitable.     Of  all  these  steps  Mr.  Stone  speaks  fully.     Forty 

*  Stone,  Tol.  i.  p.  405. 

•  SpuU*t  WtMngton,  toK  ti.  pp.  183  «(  Mg. 
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towns,  he  tell  us,  were  burnt,  and  more  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  bushels  of  com.  Well  did  the  jSenecas  name 
Washington,  whose  armies  did  all  this,  "the  Town  Destroyer." 
Haying  performed  this  portion  of  his  work,  Sullivan  turned  home- 
ward from  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Genesee ;  leaving  Niagara, 
whither  the  Indians  fled,  as  to  the  strong  hold  of  British  power  in 
that  neighborhood,  untouched.  This  conduct,  Mr.  Stone  thinks 
"difficult  of  solution,"  *  as  he  supposes  the  conduct  of  that  post 
to  have  been  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  expedition.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  fact.  Originally  it  had  been  part  of  the  pro- 
posed plan  to  attack  Niagara ;  f  but,  early  in  January,  Wadiington 
was  led  to  doubt,  and  ^en  to  abandon,  that  part  of  the  plan, 
thinking  it  wiser  to  carry  on,  merely,  some  operations  on  a  smaller 
scale  agamst  the  savages."  t 

One  of  the  smaller  operations  was  from  the  West.  On  flie  22d 
of  March,  1779,  Washington  wrote  to  Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead, 
who  had  succeeded  Mcintosh  at  Fort  Pitt,  that  an  incursion  into 
the  country  of  the  Six  Nations  was  in  preparation,  and  that  in  con- 
nection therewith,  it  might  be  advisable  for  a  force  to  asc^id  the 
Alleghany  to  Kittaning,  and  thence  to  Venango,  and  having  for^ 
tified  both  points,  to  strike  the  Mingoes  and  Munceys  upon  French 
creek  and  elsewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  and  thus  aid  General 
Sullivan  in  the  great  blow  he  was  to  give  by  his  march  up  the 
Susquehanna.  Brodhead  was  also  directed  to  say  to  the  western 
Indians,  that  if  they  made  any  trouble,  the  whole  force  of  the  United 
States  would  be  turned  against  them,  and  they  should  be  cut  off 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  on  the  21st  of  April  these  (Mrders 
were  countermanded,  and  the  western  commander  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  rod  for  the  Indians  of  the  Ohio  and  western  lakes;  and 
especially  to  learn  the  best  time  for  attacking  Detroit-  Whdher 
this  last  advice  came  too  late,  or  was  withdrawn  again,  we  have 
no  means  of  learning;  but  Brodhead  proceeded  as  originally 
directed;  marched  up  the  Alleghany,  burned  the  towns  6[  the 
Indians,  and  destroyed  their  crops.  || 

The  immediate  results  of  this  and  other  equally  prompt  and 
severe  measures,  was  to  bring  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  and 
even  Wyandots,  to  Fort  Pitt,  on  a  treaty  of  peace.     There  Brod- 

•Vol.u.p.96. 

f  Sparki'i  WoMhingtoni  toI.  ti.  pp.  120, 146. 
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head  met  them,  on  his  return  in  September,  and  a  long  conference 
was  held,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties. 

Farther  west  during  this  summer  and  autumn  the.  Indians  were 
more  successful.  In  July,  the  stations  being  still  troubled.  Colonel 
Bowman  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  countiy  of  the  Shawanese, 
acting  upon  Washington's  principle,  that  to  defend  yourselves  against 
Indians,  you  must  assail  them.  He  marched  undiscovered  into  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  towns  upon  the  Litde  Miami,  and  so 
divided  and  arranged  his  forces,  as  to  ensure  apparent  success; 
one  portion  of  the  troops  being  commanded  by  himself,  another 
by  Colonel  Benjamin  Logan;  but  from  some  unexpected  causey 
his  division  of  the  whites  did  not  co-operate  fully  with  that  led  by 
Logan,  and  the  whole  body  was  forced  to  retreat,  after  having 
taken  some  booty,  including  a  hundred  and  sixty  horses,  and 
leaving  the  town  of  the  savages  in  cinders,  but  also  leaving  the 
fierce  warriors  themselves  in  no  degree  daunted  or  crippled.* 

Nor  was  it  long  before  they  showed  themselves  south  of  the  Ohio 
again,  and  unexpectedly  won  a  victory  over  the  Americans  of  no 
slight  importance.  The  facts,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  them,  are 
these: 

An  expedition  which  had  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lexing- 
ton, where  the  first  permanent  improvements  were  made  in  April 
of  this  year,t  upon  its  return  came  to  the  Ohio  near  the  Licking,  at 
the  very  time  that  Colonel  Rogers  and  Cs^tain  Benham  reached  the 
same  point  on  their  way  up  the  river  in  boats.  A  few  of  the  Indians 
were  seen  by  the  commander  of  the  littie  American  squadron,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Licking;  and  supposing  himself  to  be  far  superior 
in  numbers,  he  caused  seventy  of  his  men  to  land,  intending  to 
surround  the  savages ;  in  a  few  moments,  however  he  found  he 
was  himself  surrounded,  and  after  a  hard  fought  battle,  only  twenty 
or  twenty-five,  or  perhaps  even  fewer,  of  the  party  were  left  allve4 
It  was  in  connection  with  this  skirmish  that  a  coincidence  occurred 
which  seems  to  belong  rather  to  a  fanciful  story  than  to  sober  his- 
tory, and  which  yet  appears  to  be  well  authenticated.  In  the  party 
of  whites  was  Captain  Robert  Benham.  He  was  one  of  those  that 
fell,  being  shot  through  both  hips,  so  as  to  be  powerless  in  his 
lower  limbs ;  he  dragged  himself,  however,  to  a  tree-top,  and  there 
lay  concealed  fit)m  the  savages  after  the  contest  was  over.     On  the 

*  Marahall  I  91.    See  Genenl  Ra]r«t  opinioiiy  note  to  Batler»  110. 
f  Holmes's  Annals,  ii.  304;  note.  American  Pioneer,  ii.  346.  Botler,101.  Marshall,  i.S9. 
4  Botler,  ad  edition,  103.  (In  this  account  there  is  conlfasion ;  the  Indians  are  repretenled 
MM  coming  on  their  retam  from  Kentacky,  down  the  Little  Miami.)   McClang,  148. 
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evening  of  the  second  day,  seeing  a  raccoon,  he  shot  it,  but  no 
sooner  was  the  crack  of  his  rifle  heard  than  he  distinguished  a  hu- 
man voice,  not  far  distant ;  supposing  it  to  be  some  Indian,  he 
re-loaded  his  gun  and  prepared  for  defence ;  but  a  few  moments 
undeceived  him,  and  he  discovered  that  the  person  whooe  voice 
he  had  heard  was  a  fellow-sufferer,  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  both  his  arms  were  broken !  Here  then,  were  the  onlj  two 
survivers  of  the  combat,  (except  those  who  had  entirely  escaped,) 
with  one  pair  of  legs  and  one  pair  of  arms  between  them.  It  wiU 
be  easily  believed  that  they  formed  a  co-partnership  for  mutual  aid 
and  defence.  Benham  shot  the  game  which  his  friend  drove  to- 
ward him,  and  the  man  with  sound  legs  then  kicked  it  to  the  spot 
where  he  with  sound  arms  sat  ready  to  cook  it.  To  procure  wafer, 
the  one  with  legs  took  a  hat  by  the  brim  in  his  teeth,  and  walked 
into  the  Licking  up  to  his  neck,  while  the  man  with  arms  was  to 
make  signals  if  any  boat  appeared  in  sight.  In  tiiis  way  fliey 
spent  about  six  weeks,  when,  upon  the  27th  of  November,  they 
were  rescued.  Benham  afterward  bought  and  lived  upon  the  land 
where  the  battle  took  place ;  his  companion,  Mr.  Boder,  tells  us, 
was,  a  few  years  since,  still  living  at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania. 

But  the  militaiy  operations  of  1779  were  not  those  which  were 
of  the  most  vital  importance  to  the  west.  The  passage  of  the 
Land  Laws  by  Virginia  was  of  more  consequence  than  flie  losing 
or  gaining  of  many  battles,  to  the  hardy  pioneers  of  Kentucky  and 
to  their  descendents.  Of  these  laws  we  can  give  at  best  a  vague 
outline,  but  it  may  be  enough  to  render  the  subject  in  some  de- 
gree intelligible. 

In  1779  there  existed  claims  of  veiy  various  kinds  to  the 
western  lands; 

1.  Those  of  the  Ohio,  Walpole,  and  other  companies,  who  had  t 
title  more  or  less  perfect,  from  the  British  government:  none  of 
these  had  been  perfected  by  patents,  however. 

2.  Claims  founded  on  the  military  bounty  warrants  of  1763: 
some  of  these  were  patented. 

3.  Henderson's  claim  by  purchase  from  the  Indians. 

4.  Those  based  on  mere  selection  and  occupancy. 

5.  Others  resting  on  selection  and  survey,  without  occupancy. 

6.  Claims  of  persons  who  had  imported  settlers ;  for  each  such 
settler,  under  an  old  law,  fifty  acres  were  to  be  allowed. 

7.  Claims  of  persons  who  had  paid  money  into  the  old  colonic 
treasuiy  for  land. 
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8.  The  claims  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  o{  the  Reyolution,  to 
whom  Virginia  was  indebted. 

These  various  claims  were  in  the  first  place  to  be  provided  for, 
and  then  the  residue  of  the  rich  vallies  beyond  the  mountains 
might  be  sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  parent  State.  In  May,*  Ae 
chief  laws  relative  to  this  most  important  and  complicated  subject 
were  passed,  and  commissioners  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
various  claims  which  might  be  presented,  and  give  judgment  ac* 
cording  to  the  evidence  brought  forward,  their  proceedings,  how* 
ever,  to  remain  open  to  revisicm  until  December  1,  1780.  And  as 
the  subject  was  a  perplexed  one,  the  following  principles  were  laid 
down  for  their  guidance: 

I.  All  iurveys  (without  patents,)  made  before  January  1,  1T78, 
by  any  county  surveyor  commissioned  by  William  and  Maiy  CoK 
lege,  and  founded  (a)  upon  charter;  (b)  upon  importation  rights 
duly  proved;  (c)  upon  treasury  rights,  (money  paid  into  the  colo- 
nial treasury;)  (d)  upon  entries  not  exceeding  four  hundred  acres, 
made  before  October  26,  1763 ;  (e)  upon  acts  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly  resulting  firom  orders  in  council,  &c.;  (f)  upon  any  war- 
rant from  a  colonial  governor,  for  militaiy  services,  &c.  were  to  be 
good;  all  other  surveys  null  and  void. 

n.  Those  who  had  not  made  surveys^  if  claiming  (a)  under  im* 
portation  rights;  (b)  under  treasury  rights;  (c)  under  warrants  for 
military  services,  were  to  be  admitted  to  survey  and  entry. 

in.  Those  who  had  actually  settled,  or  caused  at  their  cost 
ofliers  to  settle,  on  unappropriated  lands,  before  January  1,  1778, 
were  to  have  four  hundred  acres,  or  less,  as  they  pleased,  for  every 
fomily  so  settled ;  paying  $2.25  for  each  hundred  acres. 

IV.  Those  who  had  settled  in  villages  before  January  1,  1778, 
were  to  receive  for  each  family  four  hundred  acres,  adjacent  to  the 
viUage,  at  $2.25  per  hundred  acres ;  and  the  village  property  was 
to  remsdn  unsurveyed  until  the  general  assembly  could  examine 
the  titles  to  it,  and  do  full  justice. 

V.  To  all  having  settlement  rights,  as  above  described,  was 
given  also  a  right  of  pre-emption  to  one  thousand  acres  adjoining 
die  settlement,  at  State  prices — forty  cents  an  acre. 

VI.  To  those  who  had  settled  since  January  1,  1778,  was  given 
a  pre-emption  right  to  four  hundred  acres,  adjoining  and  including 
the  settlement  made  by  them. 

Vn.  All  the  region  between  Green  river,  the  Cumberiand  rnoun^ 

•  Iforehaid^  166. 
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tains,  Tennessee,  the  river  Tennessee,  and  the  Ohio,  was  reserved, 
to  be  used  for  military  claims. 

Vni.  The  two  hundred  thousand  acres  granted  Henderson  and 
his  associates,  October,  1778,  along  the  Ohio,  below  the  mouth  of 
Green  river,  remained  still  appropriated  to  them. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  various  classes  of  claimants,  the 
Legislature  offered  the  remainder  of  the  public  lands  at  forty  cents 
an  acre :  the  money  was  to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  a  war- 
rant for  the  quantity  wished  taken  by  the  purchaser;  this  warrant 
he  was  to  take  to  the  surveyor  of  the  county  in  which  he  wished 
to  locate,  and  an  entiy  was  to  be  made  of  every  location,  so  spe- 
cial and  distinct  that  the  adjoining  lands  mi^t  be  known  with 
certainty.  To  persons  unable  to  pay  cash,  four  hundred  acres 
were  to  be  sold  on  credit,  and  an  order  of  the  county  court  was  to 
be  substituted  for  the  warrant  of  the  Treasury. 

To  carry  these  laws  into  effect,  four  Virginians  were  sent  west- 
ward to  attend  to  claims ;  these  gentlemen  opened  their  court  on 
the  13th  of  October,  at  St.  Asaphs,  and  continued  their  aemon3  at 
various  points,  until  April,  26, 1780,  when  they  adjoumed  to  meet 
no  more,  after  having  given  judgment  in  favor  of  about  tiuree 
thousand  claims.  The  labors  of  the  commissioners  being  ended, 
those  of  the  surveyor  commenced ;  and  Mr.  George  May,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  that  office,  assumed  its  duties  upon  the  lOfli  day 
of  that  month  the  name  of  which  he  bore.* 

^MtnbaU^  i^  SS.  97.    See  alto  Stttntet  of  Viigmia,  by  B.  W.  Lmgfa,  ii.34nr.S48.3Ml 
8S3.  388. 
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With  this  year  commences  the  history  of  those  troubles  relative 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  which  for  so  long  a  time 
produced  the  deepest  discontent  in  the  West.  Spain  had  taken 
the  American  part  so  far  as  to  go  to  war  with  Britain,  but  no 
treaty  had  yet  been  concluded  between  Congress  and  the  powers 
at  Madrid.  Mr.  Jay,  however,  had  been  appointed  Minister  from 
fhe  United  States,  at  the  Spanish  court,  where  he  arrived  in  the 
spring  of  this  year,  and  where  he  soon  learned  the  grasping  pkns 
of  the  Southern  Bourbons.  These  plans  indeed,  were  in  no 
degree  concealed,  the  French  Minister  being  instructed  to  inform 
Congress, — 

That  his  most  Christian  majesty,*  being  uninformed  of  the  appointment 
of  a  minister  plenipotentiary  to  treat  of  an  alliance  between  the  United 
States  and  his  catholic  majesty,!  has  signified  to  his  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  United  States,  that  he  wishes  roost  earnestly  for  such  an 
alliance ;  and  in  order  to  make  the  way  more  easy^  has  commanded  him 
to  communicate  to  the  congress,  certain  articles^  which  his  catholic 
majesty  deems  of  great  importance  to  the  interests  of  his  crown,  and 
on  which  it  is  highly  necessary  that  the  United  States  explain  them- 
selves with  precision  and  with  such  moderation f  as  may  consist  with 
their  essential  rights. 

That  the  articles  are, 

1.  A  precise  and  invariable  western  boundary  to  the  United  States. 

3.  The  exclusive  navigation  of  the  river  Mississippi. 

3.  The  possession  of  the  Floridas ;  and, 

4.  The  land  on  the  left  or  eastern  side  of  the  river  Mississippi. 
That  on  the  first  article,  it  is  the  idea  of  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  that 

the  United  States  extend  to  the  westward  no  farther  than  settlements 
were  permitted  by  the  royal  proclamation,  bearing  date  the  7th  day  of 
October,  1763,  (that  is  to  say,  not  west  of  the  Alleghanies.) 

On  the  second,  that  the  United  States  do  not  consider  themselves  as 
having  any  right  to  navigate  the  river  Mississippi,  no  territory  belong- 
ing to  them  being  situated  thereon. 

•OTFrtiice.  tOfSpaia. 
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On  (he  third,  that  it  is  prohahle  the  king  of  Spain  will  conquer  the 
Floridas,  daring  the  course  of  the  present  war ;  and  in  such  an  event, 
every  cause  of  dispute  relative  thereto,  betwen  Spain  and  these  United 
States,  ought  to  be  removed. 

On  the  fourth,  that  the  lands  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Miflsiasippi, 
whereon  the  settlements  were  prohibited  by  the  aforesaid  proelamalton, 
are  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  proper  objeeii 
against  which  the  arms  of  Spain  may  be  employed,  for  the  parpoae  of 
making  a  permanent  conquest  for  the  Spanish  crown.  That  such  con- 
quest may,  probably,  be  made  during  the  present  war.  Thatt  therefore, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  restrain  the  southern  states  from  making  any 
settlements  or  conquests  in  these  territories.  That  the  council  of  Madrid 
consider  the  United  States,  as  having  no  claim  to  those  territoriee,  either 
as  not  having  had  possession  of  them,  befoie  the  present  wart  or  not 
having  any  foundation  for  a  claim  in  the  right  of  the  soyeieigDSy  of 
Great  Britain,  whose  dominion  they  have  abjured.* 

These  extraordinary  claims  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  were  in  no 
respect  admitted  during  this  year  either  by  Mr.  Jay  or  Congress^ 
and  in  October  a  full  statement  of  the  views  of  the  United  States 
as  to  their  territorial  rights,  was  drawn  up,  probably  by  Mr.  Madi- 
son, and  sent  to  the  Ambassador  at  Madrid.f     Meantime,  as  Vir- 
ginia considered  the  use  of  the  Great  Western  rirer  yeiy  neces- 
saiy  to  her  children,  Goyemor  Jefierson  had  ordered  a  fort  to  be 
constructed  upon  the  Mississippi  below  the   mouth  of  the  Ohio. 
This  was  done  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1780,  by  Greneral  G.  R. 
Clark,  who  was  stationed  at  the  Falls ;  and  was  named  bj  lum 
after  the  writer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.    Tbb  feit 
for  some  purposes  may  have  been  well  placed,  but  it  was  a  great 
mistake  to  erect  it,  without  notice,  in  the   country  of  the  Chickar 
saws,  who  had  thus  far  been  true  friends  to  the  American  cause. 
They  regarded  this  unauthorized  intrusion  upon  their  lands  as  the 
first  step  in  a  career  of  conquest,  and  as  such  resented  it;  whOe 
the  settlers  of  Kentucky  looked  upon  the  measure  with  but  fide 
favor,  as  it  tended  to  diminish  the  available  force  in  their  stations, 
which  were  still  exposed  to  the  ceaseless  hostility  of  the  Shawt- 
nese  and  Wyandots.    The  inhabitants  of  these  statioasy  neaa- 
while,  were  increasing  with  wonderful  rapidity  ondor  the  induce- 
ments presented  by  the  land  laws,  and  although  the  wkitairf 
1779-80,  was  one  of  the  most  severe  ever  experienced  in  ^ 

*  See  Pitkin'*  Hiitoiy  of  the  United  Stetes,  ii.  p.  93. 
t  Pitkin,  a.  612, 91.    Lift  of  John  Jay,  i.  106,  Itc. 
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West,  tlie  wild  animals  being  starved  and  frozen  in  the  forest, 
while  the  domesticated  fared  no  better  in  the  settlements, — still 
emigrants  crowded  over  the  mountains  as  soon  as  spring  opened. 
Three  hundred  large  family  boats  arrived  early  in  the  year  at  the 
Falls;  and  on  Beargrass  creek  was  a  population  containing  six 
hundred  serviceable  men.* — Nor  did  the  swarming  stop  with  the 
old  settlements ;  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  State  the  hunter 
Maulding,  and  his  four  sons,  built  their  outpost  upon  the  Red  river 
which  empties  into  the  Cumberland;!  while,  sometime  in  the 
spring  of  this  same  year.  Dr.  Walker,  and  Colonel  Henderson,  the 
first  visitor  and  first  colonist  of  Kentucky,  tried  to  run  the  Une 
which  should  divide  Virginia  fit)m  Carolina,  (or  as  thbgs  are  now 
named,  Kentucky  firom  Tennessee,)  westward  as  fiur  as  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  an  attempt  in  which  they  failed.}  Nor  was  it  to  western 
lands  and  territorial  boundaries  alone  that  Virginia  directed  her 
attention  at  this  time ;  in  May  we  find  her  Legislature  saying  that, 
^'  ViHiereas,  it  is  represented  to  this  Greneral  Assembly  that  there 
are  certain  lands  within  the  county  of  Kentucky,  formerly  belong* 
ing  to  British  subjects,  not  yet  sold  under  the  law  of  escheats  and 
forfeitures,  which  might  at  a  future  day  be  a  valuable  fund  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  youth,  and  it  being  the  interest 
OF  this  Commonwealth  always  to  promote  and  encourage 

EVERY  design  WHICH  MAY  TEND  TO  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  MIND 
AND  THE  DIFFUSION  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE  EVEN  AMONG  ITS  REM01X 

CITIZENS,  whose  situaiion  in  a  barbarous  neighborhood  and  a  savage 
iniercountj  might  otherwise  render  unfriendly  to  science:  be  it  there- 
enacted,  that  eight  thousand  acres  of  land,  within  the  said  county 
of  Kentucky,  late  the  property  of  those  British  subjects,  ||  should 
be  vested  in  trustees,  ^  as  a  free  donation  from  this  Commonwealth 
for  the  purpose  of  a  public  school,  or  seminary  of  learning,  to  be 
erected  widiin  the  said  county,  as  soon  as  its  circumstances  and 
the  state  of  its  funds  will  permit.' " 

Such,  and  so  early  laid,  was  the  foundation  of  the  first  western 
Seminaiy  of  literature ;  just  five  years  after  the  forts  of  Boones* 
borou^  and  Harrodsburg  rose  amidst  the  woods.  In  May  of  this 
year,  as  already  related,  St.  Louis  was  attacked  by  the  British  and 

*  Botlsr,  Mcond  editioiiy  99. 

tHorebead>  p.6S. 

%  Marriian,  i.  113.    Holmes*  Annalf,  ii.  304,  note  3d. 
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Indians.*    Nor  did  they  confine  their  attentions  entirely  to  the 
Spaniards  and  the  more  distant  West. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  just  before  the  return  of  Boone  to  the 
West,  the  most  formidable  invasion  of  Kentucky  took  place  of 
which  her  annals  contain  any  notice.  A  body  of  six  hundred 
men,  Canadians  and  Indians,  commanded  by  Colonel  Byrd,  a 
British  officer,  and  accompanied  by  either  two  or  six  cannon,f 
marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Licking.  It  first  appeared,  on  &e 
22d  of  June,  before  Riddle's  station  on  the  south  fork  of  that 
river,  and  required  instant  surrender.  The  demand  could  not  be 
resisted,  as  the  Kentucky  stockades  were  powerless  against  can- 
non. Martin's  station  on  the  same  stream  was  next  taken; — and 
then,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  the  whole  body  of  invaders — 
whose  number  was  double  that  of  all  the  fighting  men  east  of  the 
Kentucky  river — turned  right  about  fiace  and  hurried  out  of  the 
country  with  all  speed.  The  only  reasonable  explanation  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  British  commander,  hprror-stricken  and  terrified 
at  the  excesses  and  cruelties  of  his  savage  allies,  dared  not  go 
forward  in  the  task — by  no  means  a  hopeless  one — of  depopu- 
lating the  woods  of  Kentucky,  j: 

This  incursion  by  Bjrrd  and  his  red  friends,  litde  as  it  had 
effected,  was  enough  to  cause  Clark,  who  had  just  returned  fipom 
his  labors  on  Fort  Jefferson,  and  who  found  at  the  Falls  a  letter 
firom  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  recommending  an  attack  upon  the 
Indian  villages  north  of  the  Ohio — to  take  immediate  steps  for 
the  chastisement  of  the  savages,  and  especially  for  tiie  destruction 
of  the  store  which  furnished  goods  to  the  natives.  This  was  situ- 
ated where  the  post  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1752  had  been, 
and  was  known  in  later  days  as  Loramie's  store.  When,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  his  determination,  Clark,  in  July,  went  to 
Harrodsburg  to  enlist  recruits,  he  found  the  whole  popolatiaB 
crazy  about  land  entries,  Mr.  May,  the  Surveyor,  having  opened 
his  office  but  two  months  previous.  The  General  proposed  Id  him 
to  shut  up  for  a  time  while  the  Indians  were  attended  to;  the 
Surveyor  in  reply  expressed  a  perfect  willingness  to  do  so  in  case 
Cfeneral  Clark  would  order  it,  but  said  that  otherwise  he  had  ao 
authority  to  take  such  a  step.  The  order  was  accordingly  girea 
and  public  notice  spread  abroad,  accompanied  by  a  full  statement 

•  Ante,  p.  182. 

f  Batler,  UOw— Muiliall  i.  107.— Boo&e'f  Ntmtiye  in  FUi(m>  44. 

\  Bntlery  UO*— Marahill  i.  106. 
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of  Ae  reawms  for  (he  proceeding.    The  result  proyed,  as  usa'a), 

Clark's  sagacity;   volonteers  iSocked  to  his  standard,  and  "soon 

with  a  -diousand  men  he  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Licking.  Silently 

and  swiftly  from  that  point  he  proceeded  to  attack  the  town  known 

as  Chillicothe,  on  the  Little  Miami,  and  then  the  Pickaway  towns 

on  Mad  river.     In  both  attacks  he  succeeded;   destroying  the 

towns,  burning  the  crops,  and  above  all  annihilating  the  British 

store  above  referred  to,  with  its  contents.     This  expedition,  the 

£r8t   efficient  one  ever  undertaken  against  the  Miami  nests  of 

enemies — for  a  time  relieved   Kentucky  from  the  attack  of  any 

body  of  Indians  sufficiently  numerous  to  produce  serious  alarm.* 

]>uring  this  period  of  comparative  quiet  those  measures  which  led 

to  the  cession  of  the  western  lands  to  the  United  States  began  to 

assume  a  definite  form. 

Upon  the  25th  of  June,  1778,  when  the  articles  of  confedera- 
tion were  imder  discussion  in  Congress,  the  objections  of  New 
Jersey  to  the  proposed  plan  of  union  were  brought  forward,  and 
among  them  was  this : 

It  was  ever  the  confident  expectation  of  this  State,  that  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  a  suceessfal  contest  were  to  be  general  and  proportionate ;  and 
that  the  property  of  the  common  enemy,  falling  in  consequence  of  a  pros- 
perous issue  of  the  war,  would  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  be  appro- 
priated to  their  use.  We  are  therefore  greatly  disappointed  in  finding 
no  proTision  made  in  the  confederation  for  empowering  the  Congress 
to  dispose  of  such  property,  but  especially  the  vacant  and  impatented 
lands,  commonly  called  the  crown  lands,  for  defrayin^Kie  expenses  of 
the  war,  and  for  such  other  public  and  general  purposes.  The  juris- 
diction ought  in  every  instance  to  belong  to  the  respective  states  within 
the  charter  or  determined  limits  of  which  such  lands  may  be  seated ; 
but  reason  and  justice  must  decide,  that  the  property  which  existed  in 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  previous  to  the  present  revolution,  ought 
now  to  belong  to  the  Congress,  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  fought  and  bled  for  it  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  abilities ;  and  therefore  the  reward  ought  not  to  be  predilec- 
tionally  distributed.  Shall  such  States  as  are  shut  out  by  situation  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  least  advantange  from  this  quarter,  be  left  to 
sink  under  an  enormous  debt,  whilst  others  are  enabled,  in  a  short 
period,  to  replace  all  their  expenditures  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the 
whole  confederacy.! 

*  See,  for  a  particikr  tccoant  of  Uiif  ezpeditioii,  Stipp'i  MiKelUny,  63  to  70^-^iiU«r 
117.— Mmrthall  i.  109,— American  Pioneer,  L  346.— Boone'i  NarratifC^Filron't  Mip, 
t  See  Secret  Jeurnal,  i.  p,  377. 
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Nor  was  New  Jersey  alone  in  her  views.  In  Januaiy  1779,  the 
Council  and  Assembly  of  Delaware,  while  they  authorized  their 
Delegates  to  ratify  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  also  passed  cer- 
tain resolutions,  and  one  of  them  was  in  these  words : 

Besolved  aho^  That  this  state  consider  themselves  justly  entitled  to  a 
Tight,  in  common  with  the  members  of  the  Union,  to  that  extensife 
tract  of  country  which  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  frontiers  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  the  property  of  which  was  not  vested  in,  or  granted  to,  iodi- 
▼idaals  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  war.  That  the  same  hath 
been,  or  may  be,  gained  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  natife 
Indians,  by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  all,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  a 
common  estate,  to  be  granted  out  on  terms  beneficial  to  the  United 
Sutes.* 

But  this  protest,  however  positive,  was  not  enou^  for  Ifaiy- 
land,  the  representatives  of  which  in  Congress,  presented  upon 
the  21st  of  May,  1779,  their  instructions  relative  to  confirming  4e 
much  talked-of  bond  that  was  to  make  the  colonies  one.  From 
those  instructions  we  select  the  following  passages: 

Virginia,  by  selling  on  the  most  moderate  terms  a  small  proportion  of 
the  lands  in  question,  would  draw  into  her  treasury  vast  soms  of  mooej; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  sums  arising  from  such  sales,  would  be  enabled 
to  lessen  her  taxes.  Lands  comparatively  cheap,  and  taxes  eompan* 
tively  low,  with  the  lands  and  taxes  of  an  adjacent  State,  would  qnieklj 
drain  the  State  thus  disadvantageously  circumstanced  of  its  most  osefol 
inhabitants ;  it^/irealth  and  its  consequence  in  the  scale  of  the  eooi6d^ 
rated  States  would  sink  of  course.  A  claim  so  injurious  to  moie  tbaa 
one  half,  if  not  to  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  snpportad 
by  the  clearest  evidence  of  the  right.  Yet  what  evidences  of  thai  ligbt 
have  been  produced  ?  What  arguments  alleged  in  support  either  of  the 
evidence  or  the  right?  None  that  we  have  heard  of  deserving  a  seriosi 
refutation.        •        •        •        • 

We  are  convinced,  policy  and  justice  require,  that  a  countij  usefded 
at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  claimed  by  the  British  ciewn,  and 
ceded  to  it  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  if  wrested  from  the  comnKm  enevf 
by  the  blood  and  treasure  of  the  thirteen  States,  should  be  eoDsideiidai 
a  common  property,  subject  to  be  parceled  out  by  Congress,  into  fiM, 
convenient,  and  independent  governments,  in  such  manner,  and  at  nek 
times  as  the  wisdom  of  that  assembly  shall  hereafter  direct. 

Thus  convinced,  we  should  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  ns  by  our  eet* 
stitnents,  were  we  to  authorise  yon  to  ratify  on  their  behalf  the 

*  See  Secret  Jottmtl^  i.  p.  489. 
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ratioDy  anlest  it  be  farther  explained.  We  hare  eooUy  and  dispaJisioii- 
ately  eonaidered  the  subject ;  we  hare  weighed  probable  iocoDTeDiencee 
and  hardships  against  the  sacrifice  of  just  and  essential  rights ;  and  do 
instmctyoo  not  to  agree  to  the  confederation,  unless  an  article  or  articles 
be  added  thereto  in  conformity  with  our  declaration.  Should  we  succeed 
in  obtaining  such  article  or  arlicles,  then  you  are  hereby  fully  em* 
powered  to  accede  to  the  confederation.* 

These  difficulties  toward  perfecting  the  Union  were  increased 
by  the  passage  of  the  laws  in  Virginia,  for  disposing  of  the  public 
lands;  this,  as  we  have  stated,  was  done  in  May,  1779.  Appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences.  Congress,  upon  the  30th  of  October, 
in  that  year,  resolyed  that  Virginia  be  recommended  to  reconsider 
her  Act  opening  a  land  office,  and  that  she  and  all  other  States 
claiming  wild  lands  be  requested  to  grant  no  warrants  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war.f  The  troubles  which  thus  threatened  to 
arise  firom  the  claims  of  Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and 
Connecticut,  to  the  lands  which  other  colonies  regarded  as  com- 
mon property,  caused  New  York,  on  the  19th  of  February,  1780, 
to  pass  an  act  which  gave  to  the  Delegates  of  that  State  power  to 
cede  the  western  lands  claimed  by  her  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States.  This  law  was  laid  before  Congress  on  the  7th  of  the  next 
month,  (March,  '80,  f )  but  no  step  seems  to  hare  been  taken  until 
September  6th,  1780,  when  a  resolution  passed  that  body  pressing 
upon  the  States  claiming  western  lands  the  wisdom  of  giving  up 
iheir  claims  in  favor  of  the  whole  country ;  ||  and  to  aid  this 
recommendation,  upon  the  10th  of  October,  was  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution — §  which  formed  the  basis  of  all  after  action, 
and  was  the  first  of  those  legislative  measures  which  have  thus 
fiur  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Michigan, — 

No.  9.  J?e«o/i;ecf,— That  the  unappropriated  lands  that  may  be  ceded 
or  relinquished  to  the  United  States,  by  any  particular  State,  pursuant 
to  the  recommendation  of  Congress  of  the  6th  day  of  September  last, 
shall  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  United  States,  and 
be  settled  and  formed  into  distinct  republican  States,  which  shall  become 
niembers  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  hare  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  independence,  as  the  other  States :  that  each  State  which 

«  See  Secret  Joonil.  i.  p.  430.  t  Old  Jourorif,  iii.  562. 

-f  Old  Journali,  iU.  384, 386.  ^  014  Journal,  iii.  685^LaBd  Ltwi,  338. 
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shall  be  so  fiormed  ihall  coataio  a  suitable  extent  of  terrikiry»  nol  leas 
ihaa  100  nor  more  than  150  miles  square«  or  as  near  thereto  as  eireaih 
■tances  will  admit :  that  the  necessary  and  reasonable  ezpeoMa  which 
any  particular  state  shall  have  incurred  since  the  oommenceBeat  of  the 
present  war,  in  subduing  any  British  posts,  or  in  maintainiiig  forts  or 
garrisons  within  and  for  the  defence,  or  in  acquiring  any  pari  of  the 
territory  that  may  be  ceded  or  relinquished  to  the  United  States,  ahall 
be  reimbursed. 

That  the  said  lands  shall  be  granted  or  settled  at  snch  lioMa,  and  on- 
der  such  regulations,  as  shall  hereafter  be  agreed  on  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  or  in  any  nine  or  more  of  them.* 

Such  were  the  steps  taken  in  relation  to  the  great  western  wil- 
derness during  the  year  of  which  we  are  treating. 

And  soon  after,  in  December  of  that  year,  the  plan  of  conquer- 
ing Detroit  was  renewed  again.  In  1779  that  conquest  mi^t 
hare  been  efiected  by  Clark  had  he  been  supported  by  ai^  sfurit ;  \ 
in  January  1780,  the  project  was  discussed  between  Washington 
and  Brodhead,  and  given  up  or  deferred,  as  too  |[reat  for  the 
means  of  the  Continental  establishment :  j:  in  the  folfowmg  Octo- 
ber so  weak  was  that  estabUshment  Hiat  Fort  Pitt  itsdf  wasttireat- 
ened  by  tlie  savages  and  British,  while  its  garrison,  destitute  of 
bread,  while  there  was  an  abundance  in  the  countiy,  were  half 
disposed  to  mutiny.  ||  Under  these  circumstances,  Congress  being 
powerless  for  action,  Virginia  proposed  to  cany  out  ttie  original 
plan  of  her  western  General,  and  extend  her  operations  to  the 
Lakes;  we  find,  in  consequence,  that  an  application  was  made 
by  Jefferson  to  the  Commander-in-chief  for  aid,  and  that  on  the 
29th  of  December,  an  order  was  given  by  him  on  Brodhead  for 
artillery,  tools,  stores,  and  men.§  How  fiaur  the  preparations  for 
this  enterprize  were  carried  and  why  they  were  abandoned  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover;  but  upon  the  25th  of  April  1781, 
Washington  wrote  to  General  Clark,  warning  him  that  Connolly, 
who  had  just  been  exchanged,  was  expected  to  go  from  Canada 

*  See  Ltnd  Iswf ,  p.  3S8. 
t8eep.tl4. 
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to  Venango,  (Franklin,  mouth  of  French  creek,)  with  a  force  of 
refugees,  and  thence  to  Fort  Pitt,  with  blank  Commissions  for 
some  hundreds  of  dissatisfied  men  believed  to  be  in  that  vicinity.* 
From  this  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  Detroit  expedition  was 
not  abandoned  at  that  time. 

Two  other  &cts  close  the  chronicle  of  1780 ;  the  one,  that  upon 
the  1st  of  November  the  county  of  Kentucky  was  divided  into 
the  three  counties  of  Lincoln,  Fayette,  and  Jefiferson  ;t  the  other, 
the  passage  of  an  Act  in  May  for  establishing  the  town  of  Louia- 
ville.^  We  have  mentioned  the  survey  of  the  lands  at  the  Fatts 
by  Bullitt,  in  1773,  on  account  of  John  Connolly ;  ||  and  also  the 
advertisement  of  that  gentleman  and  John  CampbeU,  dated  April 
3,  1774.  §  Connolly,  however,  as  a  toiy,  had  forfeited  his  titl^, 
and  in  the  present  year  Virginia  proceeded  to  dispose  of  his  share 
in  the  one  thousand  acres  at  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio.  But  as  Can^p- 
bell,  the  apparent  joint  owner,  was  in  captivity  in  1780,  finiJ 
action  was  delayed  until  his  return.  This  having  taken  placoi 
successive  acts  in  May  and  October,  '83,  and  October  '84,  were 
passed  protecting  and  securing  his  interests  while  the  share  of  his 
refugee  partner  was  disposed  of.lT 

*  Sparki*  Waahingtoii,  viii.  SS.—Thii  letter  ii  not  in  the  Index  to  Mr.  Sparki*  work. 
tMariballyL  lll.r-FUton't  Map. 

%  CoUeetioa  of  Aett|  kc.,  reUtiTe  to  LoaiiTille.~LoiiiiTille,  1887,  p.  3. 
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Virginia,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Congress 
already  noticed,  upon  the  2d  of  Januaiy  of  this  year^  agreed  to 
yield  her  western  lands  to  the  United  States,  upon  certain  condi- 
tions ;  among  which  were  these; — ^Ist,  no  person  holding  ground 
under  a  purchase  from  the  natives  to  him  or  his  grantors,  indivi- 
dually, and  no  one  claiming  under  a  grant  or  charter  from  the 
British  crown,  inconsistent  with  the  charter  or  customs  of  Virginia, 
was  to  be  regarded  as  having  a  valid  title :  and  2nd9  the  United 
States  were  to  guarantee  to  Virginia  all  the  territory  soutli-east  of 
the  Ohio  to  the  Atlantic,  as  far  as  the  bounds  of  Carolina.  These 
conditions  Congress  would  not  accede  to,  and  the  Act  of  Cession, 
on  the  part  of  die  Old  Dominion  failed,  nor  was  any  fliing  fietfther 
done  until  1783.* 

Early  in  the  same  month  in  which  Virg^ia  made  her  first  Act 
of  Cession,  a  Spanish  captain,  with  sixty-five  men,  left  SL  Louis, 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  some  one  of  the  British  posts  of  the 
north-west.  Whether  this  attempt  originated  in  a  deore  to  re- 
venge the  English  and  Indian  siege  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  previous 
year,  or  whether  it  was  a  mere  pretence  to  cover  the  claims  about 
that  time  set  up  by  Spain  to  the  western  country,  in  opposition  to 
the  coloniesf  which  she  claimed  to  be  aiding,  it  is  perhaps  impos- 
sible to  say.  But  these  facts,  that  the  point  aimed  at,  St.  Josef's, 
was  far  in  the  interior — and  that  this  crusade  was  afterwaids 
looked  to  by  the  court  of  Spain  as  giving  a  ground  of  territorial 
right — make  it  probable  that  the  enterprise  was  rather  a  1^^  one 
against  the  Americans,  than  a  military  one  against  the  l^glish : 
and  this  conclusion  is  made  stronger  by  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards 
having  taken  the  utterly  unimportant  post  of  St.  Joseph,  aod 
having  claimed  the  country  as  belonging  to  the  King  of  Spain,  bj 
right  of  conquest,  turned  back  to  the  quiet  west  bank  of  the  Ifis- 
sissippi  again,  and  left  the  Long  Knives  to  prosecute  the  capture 
of  Detroit,  as  they  best  could,  j: 

*  Old  Oi.  iy.  S66  to  267.  f  See  ante  p.  231. 
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Upon  the  16th  of  April  in  this  year,  was  bom  at  Salem  upon  the 
Muskingum  river,  Mary  Heckewelder,  daughter  of  the  widely 
known  Moravian  missionary — the  earliest  bom  of  white  American 
children,  who  first  saw  the  light  north  of  the  Ohio ;  and  in  her 
language  rather  than  our  own,  we  now  give  some  incidents  rela- 
tive to  the  Christian  Delawares  and  their  teachers. 

Soon  afler  roy  birth,  times  becoming  rery  troublesome,  the  settle* 
ments  were  ofteo  in  danger  from  war  parties  ;  and  finally,  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  September  of  the  same  year,  we  were  all  made  prisoners.  First* 
(bur  of  the  missionaries  were  seized  by  a  party  of  Huron  warriors,  and 
declared  prisoners  of  war ;  they  were  then  led  into  the  camp  of  the 
Delawares,  where  the  death-song  was  sang  OTor  them.  Soon  after  they 
had  secured  them,  a  number  of  warriors  marched  off  for  Salem  and 
Shoenbrun.*  About  thirty  savages  arrived  at  the  former  place  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  broke  open  the  mission  house.  Here  they 
took  my  mother  and  myself  prisoners,  and  having  led  her  into  the 
street  and  placed  guards  over  her,  they  plundered  the  house  of  evecy 
thing  they  could  take  with  them  and  destroyed  what  was  left.  Th^ 
going  to  take  my  mother  along  with  them,  tlie  savages  were  prevailed 
upon,  through  the  Intercession  of  the  Indian  females,  to  let  her  remain 
at  Salem  till  the  next  morning — ^the  night  being  dark  and  rainy  and 
almost  impossible  for  her  to  travel  so  far— -they  at  last  consented  on 
condition  that  she  should  be  brought  into  the  camp  the  next  momingt 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  she  was  safely  conducted  by  our 
Indians  to  Gnadenhutten. 

After  experiencing  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  savages  for  some  time, 
they  were  set  at  liberty  again ;  but  were  obliged  to  leave  their  flourish* 
ing  settlements,  and  forced  to  march  through  a  dreary  wilderness  to 
Upper  Sandusky.  We  went  by  land  through  Goseachguenk  to  the 
Walholding,  and  then  partly  by  water  and  pardy  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  to  Sandusky  Creek.  AU  the  way  I  was  carried  by  an  Indian 
woman,  carefully  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  on  her  back.  Our  journey 
was  exceedingly  tedious  and  dangerous ;  some  of  the  canoes  sunk» 
and  those  that  were  in  them  lost  all  their  provisions  and  every 
thing  they  had  saved.  Those  that  went  by  land  drove  the  catde,  a 
pretty  large  herd.  The  savages  now  drove  us  along,  the  missionaries 
with  their  families  usually  in  their  midst,  surrounded  by  their  Indian 
converts.  The  roads  were  exceedingly  bad,  leading  through  a  con* 
tinoation  of  swamps. 

Having  arrived  at  Upper  Sandusky,  they  built  small  huts  of  logs  and 
bark  to  screen  them  from  the  cold,  having  neither  beds  nor  blanketSt 
and  being  reduced  to  the  greatest  poverty  and  want ;  for  the  savages 

*  Monma  Townt. 
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bad  by  degrees  8tol^n  almost  every  thing,  both  from  the  misatooariee 
and  Indiana,  on  the  journey.  We  lived  here  extreaMly  pooTt  ofiaa- 
tunea  very  little  or  nothing  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hanger ;  and  the 
poorest  of  the  Indiana  were  obliged  to  live  upon  their  dead  cattle,  which 
died  for  want  of  pasture.* 

To  this  account  by  one  who  is,  from  her  age  at  Ikt  time, 
but  a  second-hand  witness,  we  may  add  the  following  particu- 
lars. We  have  already  mentioned  the  rise  of  the  Christiaa-IndiaD 
towns  upon  the  Muskingum.  During  the  wara  between  the  north- 
west savages  and  the  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  firouderHBoen, 
the  quiet  converts  of  Post,  Zeisberger,  and  Heckewelder  had  any 
other  than  a  pleasant  position.  The  Wyandots  though  dwy  be- 
trayed the  red  men's  interests  to  their  religious  white  Idiisfelk ;  the 
pale-faced  Indian-haters  of  the  Kenawha,  doubted  as  little  that  the 
^'  praying"  Delawares  played  them  false,  and  £BtTc»ed  the  fierce 
warriors  of  the  lakes,  f  Little  by  little  these  suspicions  and  jeal- 
ousies assumed  form,  and  the  missionaries  having.  actnaDj  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  interpreting  to  the  Delaware  ehiefi^  certain 
letters  received  from  Pittsburgh,  measures  were  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, as  early  it  seems,  as  1779,  to  remove  them  from  due  Amecicaa 
borders,  and  thus  prevent  their  interference.  No  result  followed 
at  that  time  from  the  steps  alluded  to ;  but  in  1780  o«  'SI,  the 
Iroquois  were  asked  at  a  council  held  at  Niagara  to  remove  tiie 
Muskingum  Christians,  as  the  settlements  were  in  the  coontiy 
claimed  by  the  Five  Nations.  The  New  York  savagea  were  per- 
fectly willing  the  thing  should  be  done,  but  were  not  willing  to  do 
it  themselves,  so  they  sent  to  the  Ottawas  and  Chippeways|  a 
message  to  the  effect  that  they  might  have  the  Moravian  congre- 
gations to  make  soup  of.  The  Ottawas  in  their  turn  declined  tte 
treat  and  sent  the  message  to  the  Hurons,  or,  as  they  are  most 
commonly  called,  the  Wyandots.  These,  together  w^  Captain 
Pipe,  the  war  chief  of  the  Delawares,  who  was  the  enemy  (^  Ae 
missionaries  because  they  taught  peace,  carried  the  wisli  of  the 
English  into  execution,  in  the  manner  narrated  by  the  daughter  of 
the  Moravian  leader.  At  Detroit,  whither  four  of  the  Europeans 
were  taken  in  October,  Heckewelder  and  his  co-laboreis  were 

*  American  Pioneer,  ii.  224. 

i  In  Oct  1777,  a  party  of  Americana  crofted  the  Ohio  to  attack  the  Iteamii  towaar- 
Heckewelder't  Narratiye,  166. 
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■onnd  and  old  writing.— Schoolcraft*!  Algie  Researchefl.^>-AmericaB  Stata  Papers  T. 
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tried ;  but  as  eyen  Captain  Pipe  could  find  no  other  change  againafe 
them  than  that  of  interpreting  the  American  letters  above  referred 
to,  they  were  discharged  and  returned  to  their  £unilies  at  Sai^ 
dusky,  toward  the  dose  of  November.* 

While  the  English  and  their  red  allies  were  thus  penecutang 
the  poor  Moravians  and  their  disciples  on  ihe  one  hand,  ih» 
Americans  were  preparing  to  do  the  same  thing,  only,,  as  th# 
event  proved,  in  a  much  more  effectual  style.  In  the  spring  <tf 
1781,  Colonel  firodhead  led  a  body  of  troops  against  some  of  th# 
hostile  Delawares,  upon  the  Muskingum.  This,  a  portion  of  hia 
followers  thought,  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  destiroy 
the  Moravian  towns,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  withhold 
them.  He  sent  word  to  Heckewelder,  and  tried  to  prevent  any 
attack  upon  the  membeis  of  his  flock.  In  this  attempt  he  appean 
to  have  sneceeded;  but  hedidnotypediaps  could  not,  prev^ 
the  slauf^ter  of  the  troops  taken  fipom  the  hostile  Delawares. 
First,  sixteen  were  killed,  and  then  nearly  twenty.  A  chief,  wh^ 
came  under  assurances  of  safety  to  Brodhead's  camp,  was  also 
murdered  by  a  noted  partisan,  named  Wetzel,  f  From  that  timsy 
the  Virginians  rested,  until  autumn,  when  &e  frontier  men,  led  by 
Colonel  David  WiUiamson,  marched  out  expressly  against  4ie 
towns  of  the  christian  Delawares ;  but  they  found  that  the  Hurons 
had  preceded  them,  and  the  huts  and  fields  of  the  fiiends  of  peace 
were  deserted.^ 

The  particular  cause  of  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Ameri-^ 
cans  was  the  series  of  attacks  made  during  this  year  by  small 
bands  of  Indians,  along  the  whole  range  of  stations,  iBrom  Laurel 
Hill  to  Green  river.  The  details  of  these  incursions  may  be 
found  in  Withers'  Border  Warfare,  225,  and  Marshall's  Kentuclgr, 
I.  115.  Among  these  details,  the  mass  of  which  we,  of  necessity,, 
omit,  is  the  following,  which  seems  worthy  of  eqpecial  notice.. 
Squire  Boone's  station,  near  Shelbyville,  being  veiy  much  ex* 
posed,  those  'within  it  detennined  to  seek  a  fdace  c{  greater 
security:  while  cm  their  way  to  the  Beargrass  settlements  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Indians.    Colonel  Floyd,  hearing  of  ibiBf 

*  See  a  fall  accoimt  in  Heckenselder't  Namtiye,  230—399. 
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hastened  with  twenty-five  men  against  the  enemy,  but  feU  into  an 
ambuscade  of  two  hundred  savages,  and  lost  half  his  men. 
Among  those  in  his  party  was  Captain  Samuel  Wells,  with  whom 
Floyd  had  been  for  some  time  at  feud.  This  gentleman,  as  he 
retreated,  saw  his  superior  officer,  but  personal  foe,  on  foot^  nearly 
exhausted,  and  hard  pressed  by  the  invaders,  on  the  point  of 
falling  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury;  instantly  dismounting,  he  forced 
Colonel  Floyd  to  take  his  place  in  the  saddle,  and  being  lumself 
firesh,  ran  by  the  side  of  the  horse,  supporting  the  fiednting  rider, 
and  saved  the  lives  of  both.  It  will  readily  be  believed  their 
enmity  closed  with  that  day.* 

In  addition  to  the  incursions  by  the  northern  Indians,  this  yesr 
witnessed  the  risings  of  the  Chickasaws  against  Fort  Jefferson, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  had  been  unwisely  built  in  flieir  country, 
without  leave  asked.  The  attack  was  made  under  the  direction 
of  Colbert,  a  Scotchman,  who  had  acquired  great  influence  with 
the  tribe,  and  whose  descendants  have  since  been  among  thor 
influential  chiefs.  The  garrison  were  few  in  number,  jicUy,  and 
half  starved ;  but  some  among^  them  were  fool-hardy  and  wicked 
enough  to  fire  at  Colbert,  when  under  a  flag  of  truce,  wideh  pro- 
voked the  savages  beyond  all  control,  and  had  not  Claik  arrived 
with  reinforcements,  the  Chickasaws  would  probably  have  had  all 
the  scalps  of  the  intruders.  As  it  was,  the  fort  was  relieved,  but 
was  soon  after  abandoned,  as  being  too  far  firom  the  settlements, 
and  of  very  little  use  at  any  rate.f 

Meantime  the  internal  organization  of  Kentucky  was  proceeding 
rapidly.  Floyd,  Logan,  and  Todd  were  made  county  Lieutenants 
of  Jefierson,  Lincoln,  and  Fayette,  with  the  rank  of  Colonel; 
while  William  Pope,  Stephen  Trigg,  and  Daniel  Boone,  were 
made  Lieutenant  Colonels,  to  act  for  the  others  in  case  of  need. 
Clark  was  made  Brigadier  General,  and  placed  at  the  head  of 
military  affairs,  his  head  quarters  being  at  the  Falls,  between 
which  point  and  the  Licking  he  kept  a  row  galley  going,  to  inter- 
cept parties  of  Indians,  though  to  very  little  purpose.  George 
May,  who  had  been  surveyor  for  the  whole  county  of  Kentud^, 
after  the  division  had  Jefferson  assigned  him ;  jwhile  Thomas 
Marshall  was  appointed  to  the  same  post  in  Fayette,  and  James 
Thompson  in  Lincoln.     Of  the  three,  however,   only  the  last 

*  Butler,  3d  editioii,  116.~Mtnha]l,  i.  116w— ManhaU,  mji  this  took  pltoe  in  ApfSj 
Sutler  ui  September,  and  refen  to  Colonel  F.>t  MS.  letten. 
f  Batler^  Sd  edition,  119. 
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opened  his  office  during  this  year,  and  great  was  the  discontent  of 
those  waiting  to  enter  the  fertile  lands  of  the  two  counties  which 
were  thus  kept  out  of  their  reach;  a  discontent  ten-fold  the  greater 
in  consequence  of  the  laws  of  Virginia  in  relation  to  her  depreci- 
ated currency,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  land  cost  in  specie 
only  half  a  cent  an  acre.* 

One  other  event  will  close  the  western  annals  of  1781,  and  no 
more  important  event  has  yet  been  chronicled :  it  was  the  large 
emigration  of  young  immarried  women,  into  a  region  abounding  in 
young  unmarried  men ;  its  natural  result  was  the  rapid  increase  of 
population.!  And  here,  in  imitation  of  the  first  historian  of  Ken- 
tucky, we  may  properly)  introduce  some  notice  of  the  modes  of 
life  prevailing  at  that  early  period. 

Then*  the  women  did  the  offices  of  the  household ;  milked  the  cows, 
cooked  the  mess,  prepared  the  flaz«  span,  wore,  and  made  the  garment 
of  linen  or  linsey;  the  men  hunted,  and  brought  in  the  meat;  they 
planted,  plonghed,  and  gathered  in  the  corn ;  grinding  it  into  meal  at  the 
hand-miOy  or  pounding  it  into  hominy  in  the  mortar,  was  occasional- 
ly the  work  of  either,  or  the  joint  labor  of  both.  The  men  exposed 
themaelTes  alone  to  danger ;  they  fought  the  Indians,  they  cleared  the 
land,  they  reared  the  hut,  or  built  the  fort,  in  which  the  women  were 
placed  for  safety.  Much  use  was  made  of  the  skins  of  deer  for  dress ; 
while  the  buffalo  and  bear  skins  were  consigned  to  the  floor,  for  beds 
and  covering.  There  might  incidentally,  be  a  few  articles  brought  to 
the  country  for  sale,  in  a  private  way ;  but  there  was  no  store  for  supply. 
Wooden  vessels^  either  turned  or  coopered^  were  in  common  use  as 
table  fumitare.  A  tin  cap  was  an  article  of  delicate  luxury,  almost  as 
rare  as  an  iron  fork.  Every  hunter  carried  his  knife ;  it  was  no  less  the 
implement  of  a  warrior :  not  unfrequently  the  rest  of  the  family  was 
left  with  but  one  or  two  for  the  use  of  all.  A  like  workmanship  com- 
posed the  table  and  the  stool ;  a  slab,  hewed  with  the  axe,  and  sticks  of 
a  similar  manufacture,  set  in  for  legs,  supported  both,  When  the  bed 
was  by  chance  or  refinement,  elevated  above  the  floor,  and  given  a 
fixed  place,  it  was  often  laid  on  slabs  placed  across  poles,  supported  on 
forks,  set  in  the  earthen  floor ;  or  where  the  floor  was  puncheons,  the 
bedstead  was  hewed  pieces,  pinned  on  upright  posts,  or  let  into  them 
by  anger  holes.  Other  utensils  and  furniture,  were  of  a  corresponding 
description,  applicable  to  the  time. 

The  food  was  of  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritive  kind.  The 
richest  milk,  the  finest  butter,  and  best  meat,  that  ever  delighted  man's 
palate,  were  here  eaten  with  a  relish  which  health  and  labor  only 

•  BCanlttU,  i.  124.  f  Diid,  1S8. 
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know.  Those  were  shared  bj  friend  and  stranfer  in  erery  ed>in9  widi 
profuse  hospitality. 

Hats  were  made  of  the  native  fur ;  and  the  buffalo  wool  employed  ia 
the  composition  of  cloth,  as  was  also  the  bark  of  the  wild  nettle. 

There  was  some  paper  money  in  the  country,  which  had  not  depre- 
ciated one  half  nor  eren  a  fourth  as  much  as  it  had  at  the  seat  of  gOTeni' 
ment.  If  there  was  any  gold  or  silver  its  circulation  wan  aoppreiaed. 
Hie  price  of  a  beaver  hat,  was  five  hundred  dollars.* 

The  hunting  shirt  was  universally  worn.  This  was  a  kind  of  kiose 
frock,  reaching  half  way  down  the  thighs,  with  large  sIeeTes»  open  be- 
fore, and  so  wide  as  to  lap  over  a  foot  or  more  when  belted^  The  cape 
was  large,  and  sometimes  handsomely  fringed  with  a  ravelled  piece  of 
cloth  of  a  different  color  from  that  of  the  hunting  shirt  iteelf.  The 
bosom  of  his  dress  served  as  a  wallet  to  hold  a  chunk  of  bread,  cakes, 
jerk,  tow  for  wiping  the  barrel  of  the  rifle,  or  any  other  neceasary  for 
the  hunter  or  warrior.  The  belt  which  was  always  tied  behind  an- 
swered several  purposes,  besides  that  of  holding  the  dress  together.  In 
cold  weather  the  mittens,  and  sometimes  the  bullet-bag  occupied  the 
front  part  of  it.  To  the  right  side  was  suspended  the  teniahawk,  and 
10  the  left  the  scalping  knife  in  its  leathern  sheath.  The  hmitiBg  shirt 
was  generally  made  of  linsey,  sometimes  of  coarse  linen,  and  a  few  of 
dressed  deer  skins.  These  last  were  very  cold  and  uneomfbrtaUe  in 
wet  weather.  The  shirt  and  jacket  were  of  the  common  fashion.  A 
pair  of  drawers  or  breeches  and  leggins,  were  the  dress  of  the  thighs 
and  legs,  a  pair  of  moccasins  answered  for  the  feet  much  better  than 
shoes.  These  were  made  of  dressed  deer  skin.  They  weie  mosdy 
made  of  a  single  piece,  with  a  gathering  seam  along  the  top  of  the  fooU 
and  another  from  the  bottom  of  the  heel,  without  gathers,  as  high  as  the 
ankle  joint  or  a  little  higher.  Flaps  were  left  on  each  side  to  reach 
some  distance  up  the  legs.  These  were  nicely  adapted  to  the  ankles 
and  lower  part  of  the  leg  by  thongs  of  deer  skin,  so  that  no  dust,  gra* 
Tel,  or  snow,  could  get  within  the  moccasin. 

The  moccasins  in  ordinary  use  cost  but  a  few  hours  labor  to  make 
them.  This  was  done  by  an  instrument  denominated  a  moccasin  awl, 
which  was  made  of  the  back  spring  of  an  old  clasp-knife.  This  awl, 
with  its  buck-horn  handle,  was  an  appendage  of  every  shot  pooch 
strap,  together  with  a  roll  of  buckskin  for  mending  the  moccasins.  This 
was  the  labor  of  almost  every  evening.  They  were  sewed  together 
and  patched  with  deerskin  thongs,  or  whangs  as  they  were  commonly 
called. 

In  cold  weather  the  moccasins  were  well  stuffed  with  deers*  hair,  or 

*  See  Manhall*!  Histoiy  of  Keatacky^  i.  p.  123. 
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dry  leafeff  to  as  to  keep  the  feet  eomfortably  warm ;  but  in  wet  wea- 
ther it  was  nsaally  said  that  wearing  them  was  **  a  decent  way  of  going 
barefooted  ;*'  and  sneh  was  the  fact,  owing  to  the  spongy  texture  of  the 
leather  of  which  they  were  made. 

Owing  to  this  defective  cofering  of  the  feet,  more  than  to  any  other 
eircnmstance,  the  greater  number  of  our  hunters  and  warriors  were  af- 
flicted with  the  rheumatism  in  their  limbs.  Of  this  disease  they  were 
all  apprehensire  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  and  therefore  always  slept  with 
their  feet  to  the  fire  to  prerent  or  cnre  it  as  well  as  they  conld.  This 
practice  unquestionably  had  a  very  salutary  effect,  and  prerented  many 
of  them  from  becoming  eonirmed  cripples  in  early  life. 

The  fort  consisted  of  cabins,  blockhouses  and  stockades.  A  range 
of  cabins  commonly  formed  one  side  at  least  of  the  fort.  Divisions,  or 
partitions  of  logs  separated  the  eabins  from  each  other.  The  waDs  on 
the  outside  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  the  slope  of  the  roof  brnsg 
turned  wholly  inward.  A  very  few  of  these  cabins  had  poneheon 
floors,  the  greater  part  were  earAen. 

The  blockhouses  were  bailt  at  the  angles  of  the  fort.  They  pro* 
jected  about  two  feet  beyond  the  outer  waDs  of  the  cabins  and  stockades. 
Their  upper  stories  were  about  eighteen  inches  every  way  larger  in  di- 
mension than  the  nnder  one,  leaving  an  opening  at  the  commeneeinettl 
of  the  second  story  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  a  lodgment  onder 
their  walls.  In  some  forts  instead  of  blockhouses,  the  aoj^  of  the  fort 
were  furnished  with  bastions.  A  large  folding  gate,  made  of  tiudk 
slabs,  nearest  the  spring  closed  the  fort  The  stockades,  bastions,  cAins, 
and  blockhouse  walls  were  fbmished  with  port  holes  at  proper  heights 
and  distances.  The  whole  of  the  ontside  was  made  completely  bullet 
proof. 

It  may  be  truly  said  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention ;  for  the 
whole  of  this  work  was  made  without  the  aid  of  a  shig|e  nail  or  spike 
of  iron,  and  for  this  reason,  such  things  were  not  to  be  had. 

In  some  pUces,  less  exposed,  a  single  Uoekhonse,  with  a  cabin  or 
two  constituted  the  whole  fort. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  first  setdemeBl  of  this  country,  the  inlidn- 
tants  in  general  married  young.  There  was  no  distinetion  of  rank«  aad 
very  litde  of  fortune.  On  these  accounts  the  first  impression  of  love 
rerohed  m  marriage;  and  %  haStf  establishment  cost  but  a  litde  labor 
and  nothing  else. 

In  the  first  yeass  of  the  seldement  of  this  country,  m  wedding  enfaged 
the  attention  of  a  whole  neigfaberbood*  and  the  frolic  was  antietpaled 
by  old  and  young  with  eager  expectation.  This  is  net  to  be  wondeied 
at,  when  it  is  Idd  that  a  wedfing  was  afanoet  die  eafy  gathering  wMck 

was  not  aoconpanied  with  the  labor  of  re^iflf  ,  leg  lelBngf  bnildittg  a 
e^in,  er  plauwmg  sobm  aeeut  er  eanipaiga, 
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In  the  morniDg  of  the  wedding  day,  the  groom  and  his  atlendants  ai- 
sembled  at  the  house  of  his  father  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  mta- 
sion  of  his  bride  by  noon,  which  was  the  usual  time  for  celebrating  the 
nuptials ;  which  for  certain  must  take  place  before  dinner. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  an  assemblage  of  people*  without  a  store, 
tailor,  or  mantuamaker  within  an  hundred  miles ;  and  an  assemblage  of 
horses,  without  a  blacksmith  or  saddler  within  an  equal  distance.  The 
gentlemen  dressed  in  shoepacks,  moccasins,  leather  breeches,  leggings, 
linsey  hunting  shirts,  and  all  home-made.  The  ladies  dressed  in  liosey 
petticoats  and  linsey  or  linen  bed  gowns,  coarse  shoes,  stockings,  hand- 
kerchiefs and  buckskin  gloves,  if  any.  If  there  were  any  boddes, 
rings,  buttons,  or  ruffles,  they  were  the  relics  of  old  times,  famUy  pieces 
from  parents  or  grand-parents.  The  horses  were  caparisoned  with  old 
saddles,  old  bridles  or  halters,  and  pack-saddles,  with  a  bag  or  Uanket 
thrown  over  them :  a  rope  or  string  as  often  constituted  the  girth  ss  a 
piece  of  leather. 

The  march,  in  double  file,  was  often  interrupted  by  the  narrowneu 
and  obstructions  of  our  horse  paths,  as  they  were  called,  for  ve  had  no 
roads :  and  these  difficulties  were  often  increased  sometiflMs  by  the 
good,  and  sometimes  by  the  ill  will  of  neighbors,  by  fidfi^g  liees  and 
tying  grape  vines  across  the  way.  Sometimes  an  ambuscsde  was  formed 
by  the  way-side,  and  an  unexpected  discharge  of  sereral  gins  took 
place,  so  as  to  cover  the  wedding  company  with  smoke.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  the  scene  which  followed  this  discharge :  the  sodden  spring  of 
the  horses,  the  shrieks  of  the  girls,  and  the  chivalric  bostle  of  their 
partners  to  save  them  from  falling.  Sometimes,  in  spite  of  aU  that 
could  be  done  to  prevent  it,  some  were  thrown  to  the  ground.  If  a 
wrist,  elbow,  or  ankle  happened  to  be  sprained  it  was  tied  with  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  little  more  was  thought  or  said  about  it. 

Another  ceremony  commonly  took  place  before  the  party  readied  the 
house  of  the  bride,  after  the  practice  of  making  whisky  began,  which 
was  at  an  early  period ;  whnn  the  party  were  about  a  mile  firom  the  place 
of  their  destination,  two  young  men  would  single  out  to  mn  for  the 
botde ;  the  worse  the  path,  the  more  logs,  brush,  and  deep  hollows  the 
better,  as  these  obstacles  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  greater  di^y 
of  intrepidity  and  horsemanship.  The  English  fox  chase,  in  point  of 
danger  to  the  riders  and  their  horses,  is  nothing  to  this  race  for  the 
bottle.  The  start  was  announced  by  an  Indian  yell ;  logs,  bnish,iraddy 
hollows,  hill  and  glen,  were  speedily  passed  by  the  rival  ponies.  The 
bottle  was  always  filled  for  the  occasion,  so  that  there  was  no  oss  for 
judges ;  for  the  first  who  reached  the  door  was  presented  with  the  piusi 
with  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to  the  company.  On  approadiiqg 
them,  he  announced  his  victory  over  his  rival  by  a  shrill  whoop.  At 
the  head  of  the  troop,  he  gave  the  bottle  first  to  the  grooai  and  }» 
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sitendantt,  and  then  to  each  pair  in  saccession  to  the  rear  of  the  liney 
giring  each  a  dram ;  and  then  putting  the  bottle  in  the  bosom  of  hia 
hunting  shirt  took  hia  station  in  the  company* 

The  ceremony  of  the  marriage  preceded  the  dinner,  which  was  a  sub- 
stantial backwoods  feast  of  beef,  pork,  fowls,  and  sometimes  venison 
and  bear  meal,  roasted  and  boiled,  with  plenty  of  potatoes,  cabbage,  and 
other  vegetables.  During  the  dinner  the  greatest  hilarity  always  pre- 
vailed ;  although  the  table  might  be  a  large  slab  of  timber,  hewed  out 
with  a  broad  axe,  supported  by  four  slicks  set  in  auger  holes,  and  the 
furniture  some  old  pewter  dishes,  and  plates,  the  rest  wooden  bowls 
and  trenchers ;  a  few  pewter  spoons,  much  battered  about  the  edges, 
were  to  be  seen  at  some  tables.  The  rest  were  made  of  horns.  If 
knives  were  scarce,  the  deficiency  was  made  up  by  the  scalping  knives 
which  were  carried  in  sheaths  suspended  to  the  belt  of  the  hunting 
shirt. 

After  dinner  the  dancing  commenced,  and  generally  lasted  till  the 
next  morning.  The  figures  of  the  dances  were  three  and  four  handed 
reels,  or  square  sets,  and  jigs.  The  commencement  was  always  a 
square  four,  which  was  followed  by  what  was  called  jigging  it  off; 
that  is,  two  of  the  four  would  single  out  for  a  jig,  and  were  followed  by 
the  remaining  couple.  The  jigs  were  oAen  accompanied  with  what 
was  called  cutting  out ;  that  is,  when  either  of  the  parties  became  tired 
of  the  dance,  on  intimation  the  place  was  supplied  by  some  one  of  the 
company  without  any  interruption  of  the  dance.  In  this  way  a  dance 
was  oAen  continued  till  the  musician  was  heartily  tired  of  his  situation. 
Towaid  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  if  any  of  the  company,  through 
weariness,  attempted  to  conceal  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping 
they  were  hunted  up,  paraded  on  the  floor,  and  the  fiddler  ordered  to 
play  **  Hang  on  till  to-morrow  morning.'* 

About  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  a  deputation  of  the  young  ladies  stole  off 
the  bride,  and  put  her  to  bed.  In  doing  this,  it  frequently  happened  that 
they  had  to  ascend  a  ladder  instead  of  a  pair  of  stairs,  leading  from  the 
dining  and  ball  room  to  the  loft,  the  floor  of  which  was  made  of  clap- 
hoards  lying  loose  and  without  nails.  This  ascent,  one  might  think, 
would  put  the  bride  and  her  attendants  to  the  blush ;  but  as  the  foot  of 
the  ladder  was  commonly  behind  the  door,  which  was  purposely  opened 
for  the  occasion,  and  its  rounds  at  the  inner  ends  were  well  hung  with 
hunting  shirts,  petticoats,  and  other  articles  of  clothing,  the  candles 
being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  the  exit  of  the  bride  was  noticed 
hot  by  few.  This  done,  a  deputation  of  young  men  in  like  manner 
stole  off  the  groom,  and  placed  him  snugly  by  the  side  of  his  bride. 
The  dance  still  continued ;  and  if  seats  happened  to  be  scarce,  which 
was  often  the  case,  every  young  man,  when  not  engaged  in  the  dancot 
was  obliged  to  offer  his  lap  as  a  seat  for  one  of  the  girls;  and  the  offer 
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was  rare  to  be  aceepted.  In  the  midst  of  this  hilarity  the  bride  anl 
groom  were  not  forgotten.  Pretty  late  in  the  night*  some  one  wooU 
remind  the  company  that  the  new  conple  most  stand  in  need  ci  some 
refreshment :  black  Betty,  which  was  the  name  of  the  bottle,  was  called 
for,  and  sent  ap  the  ladder,  but  sometimes  black  Betty  did  not  go  alone, 
I  have  many  times  seen  as  mach  bread,  beef,  pork  and  enbbage  sent 
along  with  her,  as  would  afford  a  good  meal  for  half  m  doxen  hvDgry 
men.  The  young  couple  were  compelled  to  eat  and  drink,  more  or  less, 
of  w  hatever  was  offered  them. 

It  oflen  happened  that  some  neighbors  or  relations,  not  being  asked  to 
Ihe  wedding,  took  offence ;  and  the  mode  of  rerenge  adopted  by  then 
on  such  occasions,  was  that  of  cutting  off  the  manes,  foretops,  and  tails 
of  the  horses  of  the  wedding  company. 

I  will  proceed  to  state  the  usual  manner  of  settling  a  yoang  couple  ia 
the  world. 

A  spot  was  selected  on  m  piece  of  land  of  one  of  the  parents,  for  their 
habitation.  A  day  was  appointed,  shortly  after  their  Bawriage,  for 
commencing  the  work  of  building  their  cabin.  The  fatigue  party  eoo- 
eisted  of  choppers,  whose  business  it  was  to  fell  the  trees  and  eot  tbem 
off  at  proper  lengths.  A  man  with  a  team  for  haoUng  them  to  the 
place,  and  arranging  them,  properly  assorted,  at  the  aidee  and  ends  of 
the  building,  a  carpenter,  if  such  he  might  be  called,  whooe  bunneea  it 
was  to  search  the  woods  for  a  proper  tree  for  making  claphoeids  for  the 
roof.  The  tree  for  this  purpose  must  be  straight  grained  and  from  three 
to  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  boards  were  split  four  feet  long,  with  a 
large  frow,  and  as  wide  as  the  timber  will  allow.  They  were  nsed  with- 
out planing  or  shaving.  Another  division  were  employed  in  getting  pas* 
eheons  for  the  floor  of  the  cabin  ;  this  was  done  by  splitting  trees,  shoot 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  hewing  the  faces  of  them  widi «  broad 
axe.  'l*hey  were  half  the  length  of  the  floor  they  were  intended  lo 
make. 

The  materials  for  the  cabin  were  mostly  prepared  on  the  first  day  aad 
sometimes  the  foundation  laid  in  the  evening.  The  second  day  was 
allotted  for  the  raising. 

In  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  neighbors  collected  for  the  laisiag. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  the  election  of  four  comer  men,  vhoss 
business  it  was  to  notch  and  place  the  logs.  The  rest  of  Ae  oonpaay 
fiimished  them  with  the  timbers.  In  the  meantime  the  boards  and  pat* 
eheons  were  collecting  for  the  floor  and  roof,  so  that  by  the  time  dM 
cabin  was  a  few  rounds  high  the  sleepers  and  floor  began  to  be  laid. 
The  door  was  made  by  sawing  or  cutting  the  logs  in  one  aide  ao  as  ts 
make  an  opening  about  three  feet  wide.  This  opening  was  aeearri 
by  upright  pieces  of  timber  about  three  inches  thick,  through  wUeh 
holes  were  bored  hito  the  ends  of  the  logs  tot  the  pnipoee  of  pinaiBg 
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them  fast.  A  similar  opening,  but  wider,  was  made  at  the  end  for  the 
chimney.  This  was  boilt  of  logs  and  made  large  to  admit  of  a  back 
and  jambs  of  stone.  At  the  square,  two  end  logs  projected  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  beyond  the  wall  to  receive  the  butting  poles,  as  they 
were  called,  against  which  the  ends  of  the  first  row  of  clapboards  was 
Bopported.  The  roof  was  formed  by  making  the  end  logs  shorter  until 
a  single  log  formed  the  comb  of  the  roof,  on  these  logs  the  clapboards 
were  placed,  the  ranges  of  them  laping  some  distance  over  those  next 
below  them  and  kept  in  their  places  by  logs,  placed  at  proper  distances 
upon  them. 

The  roof,  and  sometimes  tlie  floor,  were  finished  on  the  same  day  of 
the  raising.  A  third  day  was  commonly  spent  by  a  few  carpenters  in 
leveling  off  the  floor,  making  a  clapboard  door  and  a  table.  This  last 
was  made  of  a  split  slab,  and  supported  by  four  round  legs  set  in  auger 
holes.  Some  three  legged  stools  were  made  in  the  same  manner.  Some 
pins  stuck  in  the  logs  at  the  back  of  the  house  supported  some  clap- 
boards which  served  for  shelves  for  the  table  furniture.  A  single  fork, 
placed  with  its  lower  end  in  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and  the  upper  end  fas- 
tened to  a  joist  served  for  a  bedstead,  by  placing  a  pole  in  the  fork  with 
one  end  through  a  crack  between  the  logs  of  the  wall.  This  front  pole 
was  crossed  by  a  shorter  one  within  the  fork,  with  its  outer  end  through 
another  crack.  From  the  firont  pole,  through  a  crack  between  the  lop 
of  the  end  of  the  houae,  the  boards  were  put  on  which  formed  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bed.  Sometimes  other  poles,  were  pinned  to  the  fork  a 
little  distance  above  these,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the  front  and 
foot  of  the  bed,  while  the  walls  were  the  supports  of  its  back  and  head. 
A  few  pegs  around  the  walls  for  a  display  of  the  coats  of  the  women, 
and  bunting  shirts  of  the  men,  and  two  small  forks  or  bucks*  horns  to  a 
joist  for  the  rifle  and  shot  pouch,  completed  the  caipenter  work. 

In  the  mean  time  masons  were  at  work.  With  the  heart  pieces  of 
the  timber  of  which  the  clapboards  were  made,  they  made  billets  for 
chunking  up  the  cracks  between  the  logs  of  the  cabin  and  chimney,  a 
large  bed  of  mortar  was  made  for  daubing  up  those  cracks  ;  a  few  stones 
ibrroed  the  back  and  jambs  of  the  chimney. 

The  cabin  being  finished,  the  ceremony  of  house-warming  took  plaee» 
before  the  young  couple  were  permitted  to  move  into  it. 

The  house-warming  was  a  dance  of  a  whole  night^s  continuancet 
made  up  of  the  relations  of  the  bride  and  groom,  and  their  neighbors. 
On  the  day  following  the  young  couple  took  possession  of  their  new 

manaion. 

At  house  raisings,  log  rollings,  and  harvest  parties,  every  one  was 
expected  to  do  his  duty  faithfully.  A  person  who  did  not  perform  his 
share  of  labor  on  these  occasions,  was  designated  by  the  epithet  of 
••Lawrence,"  or  some  other  title  still  more  opprobious;  and  when  it 
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came  lo  his  turn  to  require  the  like  aid  from  his  neighbors,  the  idler 
sooD  felt  his  punishment,  in  their  refusal  lo  atlend  to  his  calls. 

Although  there  was  no  legal  compulsion  to  the  performance  of  mili- 
tary duty,  yet  every  man  of  full  age  and  size  was  expected  to  do  his  foD 
share  of  public  service.  If  he  did  not  do  so  he  was  **  Hated  oat  as  a 
coward."  Even  the  want  of  any  article  of  war  equipments,  such  as 
ammunition,  a  sharp  flint,  a  priming  wire,  a  scalping  knife  or  toma- 
hawk, was  thought  highly  disgraceful.  A  man,  who  withont  m  reason- 
able cause  failed  to  go  on  a  scout  or  campaign  when  it  came  to  his  turn, 
met  with  an  expression  of  indignation  in  the  countenances  of  all  his 
neighbors,  and  epithets  of  dishonor  were  fastened  apon  him  without 
mercy. 

Debts,  which  make  such  an  uproar  in  civilized  life  were  bat  little 
known  among  our  forefathers  at  the  early  settlement  of  this  coantry. 
After  the  depreciation  of  the  continental  paper  they  had  no  money  of 
any  kind ;  every  thing  purchased  was  paid  for  in  produce  or  labor.  A 
good  cow  and  calf  was  often  the  price  of  a  bushel  of  alum  salt  If 
a  contract  was  not  punctually  fulfilled,  the  credit  of  the  deiinqoent  was 
at  an  end. 

Any  petty  theft  was  punished  with  all  the  infamy  thai  eoold  be  heap- 
ed on  the  offender.  A  man  on  a  campaign  stole  from  bis  comrade  a 
cake  out  of  the  ashes,  in  which  it  was  baking:  he  was « immediately 
named  **  The  bread  rounds."  This  epithet  of  reprbaeli  was  bandied 
about  in  this  way,  when  he  came  in  sight  of  a  group  of  men,  ene  of 
them  would  call  *•  Who  comes  there  ?"  Another  would  answer,  "TIw 
bread  rounds."  If  any  one  meant  to  be  more  serious  about  the  matter, 
he  would  call  out  '«  Who  stole  a  cake  out  of  the  ashes  T*'  Another  re< 
plied,  by  giving  the  name  of  the  man  in  full ;  to  this  a  third  would  gife 
confirmation,  by  exclaiming,  <'  That  is  true  and  no  lie.^'  This  kind  of 
*'  tongue-lashing"  he  was  doomed  to  bear,  hr  the  rest  of  the  campaign, 
as  well  as  for  years  after  his  return  home. 

If  a  theft  was  detected,  in  any  of  the  frontier  settlements,  a  sanmarf 
mode  of  punishment  was  always  resorted  to.  The  first  settleis,  as  far 
as  I  knew  of  them,  had  a  kind  of  innate,  or  hereditary  detestatioo  of 
the  crime  of  theft,  in  any  shape  or  degree,  and  their  maxim  wHt  thti 
**  a  thief  must  be  whipped."  If  the  theft  was  of  something  of  sonii 
value,  a  kind  of  jury  of  the  neighborhood,  after  hearing  the  testimooy, 
would  condemn  the  culprit  to  Moses  Law,  that  is  to  forty  stripes,  stie 
ene.  If  the  theft  was  of  some  small  article,  the  offender  was  doeoieil 
to  carry  on  his  back  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  which  then  eonsisied 
of  thirteen  stripes.  In  either  case,  some  able  hands  were  selselsd  (o 
execute  the  sentence,  so  that  the  stripes  were  sure  to  be  well  laid  on. 

This  punishment  was  followed  by  a  sentence  of  exile.     He  then  wii 
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in  formed  that  he  must  decamp  in  so  mnny  days,  and  be  seen  there  no 
more  on  penalty  of  having  the  number  of  his  stripes  doubled. 

If  a  woman  was  given  to  tattling  and  slandering  her  neighbors,  she 
was  famished  by  common  consent,  with  a  kind  of  paten  t-iight  to  say 
whatever  she  pleased,  without  being  believed.  Her  tongue  was  then 
«aid  to  be  harmless,  or  to  be  no  scandal. 

With  all  their  rudeness,  these  people  were  given  to  hospitaTity,  and 
freely  divided  their  rough  fare  with  a  neighbor,  or  stranger,  and  would 
liave  been  offended  at  the  offer  of  pay.  In  their  settlements  and  forts, 
<hey  lived,  tbey  worked,  they  fought,  and  feasted,  or  suffered  togethery 
in  cordial  harmony.  They  were  warm  and  constant  in  their  friendships* 
On  the  other  hand  they  were  revengeful  in  their  resentments.  And  the 
point  of  honor  sometimes  led  to  personal  combats.  If  one  man  called 
another  a  liar,  he  was  considered  as  having  given  a  challenge  which  the 
person  who  received  it  must  accept,  or  be  deemed  a  coward,  and  the 
charge  was  generally  answered  on  the  spot,  with  a  hlow.  If  the  injur- 
ed person  was  decidedly  unablei  to  fight  the  aggressor,  he  might  get  a 
friend  to  do  it  for  him.  The  same  thing  iook  place  on  a  charge  of  cowar- 
dice, or  any  other  dishonorable  action,  a  battle  must  follow,  and  the 
person  who  made  the  charge  must  fight,  either  the  person  against  whom 
he  made  the  charge  or  any  champion  who  choose  to  espouse  his  cause. 
Thus  circumstanced,  our  people  in  early  times  were  much  more  cautious 
of  speaking  evil  of  their  neighbors  than  they  are  at  present. 

Sometimes  pitched  t^attles  occurred,  in  which  time,  place  and  seconds, 
were  appointed  beforehand.  1  remember  having  seen  one  of  those 
pitched  battles  in  my  father's  fort,  when  a  boy.  One  of  the  young  men 
knew  very  well  beforehand  that  he  should  get  the  worst  of  the  battle, 
and  no  doubt  repented  the  engagement  to  fight ;  but  there  was  no  getting 
oyer  it.  The  point  of  honor  demanded  the  risk  of  battle.  He  got  his 
whipping;  they  then  shook  h-^nCi^  and  were  good  friends  aHerwards. 

The  mode  of  single  combats  in  those  days  was  dangerous  in  the  ex* 
treme ;  although  no  weapons  were  used,  £sts,  teeth,  and  feet  were  em- 
ployed at  will,  but  above  all,  the  detestable  practice  of  gouging,  by  which 
eyes  were  sometimes  put  out,  rendered  this  mode  of  fighting  frightful 
indeed;  it  was  not  however,  so  destructive  as  the  stiletto  of  an  IfaliaUt 
ihe  knife  of  a  Spaniard,  the  small  sword  of  the  Frenchmen,  or  the  pistol 
of  (he  American  or  English  duelist. 

Instances  of  seduction  and  bastardy  did  not  frequently  happen  in  our 
early  times.  I  remember  one  instance  of  the  former,  in  which  the  life 
of  the  man  was  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  resentment  of  the  family  to 
which  the  girl  belonged.  Indeed,  considering  the  chivalrous  temper  of 
our  people,  this  crime  could  nt)t  then  take  place  without  great  personal 
danger  from  the  brothers,  or  other  relations  of  the  victims  of  seduction, 
fmnily  honor  being  then  estimated  at  an  high  rale. 
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I  do  not  recollect  that  profane  language,  was  much  more  preTaleot  in 
our  early  times  than  at  present. 

Among  the  people  with  whom  I  was  most  conversaat,  there  was  n» 
other  vestige  of  the  Christian  religion  than  a  faint  ohsenration  of  Sun- 
day, and  that  merely  as  a- day  of  rest  for  the  aged,  and  a  pky  day  for 
the  young.* 
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The  sufierings  of  the  Moravians  did  not  dose  "with  1781*-  Ibp 
the  following  spring,  some  of  them  who  had  been  literaiBy  starving 
through  the  winter,  returned  to  their  old  places  of  abode,  to  gather 
what  they  could  of  the  remainder  of  their  property,  aad  busierf 
themselres  in  collecting  the  com  which  had  been  left  in^fke  fields. 
About  the  time  they  returned  for  that  purpose,  parties  of  Wyandots- 
came  down  upon  the  settlements,  and  slew  many.  This  excited 
the  frontier-men,  and  believing  a  connection  to-  exist  between  the 
acts  of  the  Wyandots  and  the  late  movements  of  the  Moravians,  it 
was  determined  to  attack  and  extirminate  the  latter,  or  at  least  ta 
waste  their  lands  and  destroy  their  towns.  Eighty  or  ninety  men 
met  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  objects  jjust  named,  aaid  marched 
in  silence  and  swiftness  upoir  the  devoted  villages.  They  reached 
them;  by  threats  and  lies  got  hold  of  the  gleaners  scattered 
among  them,  and  boiind  their  prisoners,  ^ile  they  deliberated 
upon  their  fate.  Williamson,  the  commander  of  the  party,  put  the 
question;  Shall  these  men,  women  and  children  be  taken  to  Pitts^ 
burg,  or  be  killed  ?  Of  the  eighty  or  ninety  men  present,  sixteen^ 
or  eighteen  only  were  for  granting  their  lives ;  and  the  prisoners 
were  told  to  prepare  for  death.  They  prepsared  for  death,  and 
soon  were  dead ;  slaughtered,  some  say  in  one  way,,  and  some  iff 
another;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that  eighty  or  ninety  American 
men  murdered,  in  cold  blood,  about  forty  men,  twenty  women,  and 
and  thirty-four  children, — all  defenceless  and  innocent  fellow 
Christians.* 

*  See  Doddridge^i  Notee,  Put  SecoiML 

tHeckewelder'8  Narrative,  313.  328.    Doddridge,  248.  265.    WitlMn' Bolder  Wf>' 
hn,  9Xt.  239.    Americen  PioMer,  ii.  i25.  432. 
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It  was  in  March  of  1*782.,  that  this  great  murder  was  committed. 
And  as  the  tiger,  having  once  tasted  blood,  longs  for  blood,  so  It  was 
^with  the  frontier-men ;  and  another  expedition  was  at  once  organized, 
to  make  a  dash  at  the  towns  of  the  Moravian  Delawares  and  Wyan- 
dots  upon  the  Sandusky.*  No  Indian  was  to  be  spared ;  friend  or 
foe,  every  red  man  was  to  dle,.t  The  cemmander  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  Colonel  William  Crawford,  Washington's  old  agent  in  the 
'west.  He  did  not  want  to  go,  but  found  it  could  not  be  avoided. 
The  troops,  numbering  nearly  five  hundred  men,  marched  in  June 
to  the  Sandusky  uninterrupted.  There  they  foimd  the  towns  de- 
serted and  the  savages  on  the  alert.  A  battle  ensued,  and  the 
^whites  were  forced  to  retreat.  In  their  retreat  many  left  the  main 
body,  and  aearly  all  who  did  so  perished.  Of  CrawfonTs  own  fate 
'we  have  the  following  account  by  Dr.  Knight,  his  companion.^ 

Monday  morning  the  tenth  of  June,  we  were  paraded  to  march  to 
Sandusky,  about  thirty-three  mtlee  distant ;  they  had  eleven  prisoners  of 
us  and  four  sealps,  the  Indians  being  seventeen  in  number. 

Colonel  Crawford  was  very  desirous  to  see  a  c^tain  Simon  GTirty, 
who  lived  with  the  Indians,  and  was  on  this  account  permitted  to  go  to 
iown  the  same  night,  with  two  warriors  to  guard  him,  having  orders  at 
4he  same  time  to  pass  by  the  place  where  ^e  Cdlonel  had  turned  out 
his  horse,  that  they  might,  if  possible,  find  him.  The  rest  of  us  were 
taken  as  far  as  the  old  town,  which  was  within  eight  miles  of  the  new. 

Tuesday  morning,  the  eleventh.  Colonel  Crawford  was  brought  oat 
4o  us  on  purpose  io  be  marched  in  with  the  other  prisoners.  I  asked 
the  Colonel  if  he  had  seen  Mr.  Girty  T  He  iold  me  he  had,  and  thai 
Oirty  had  promised  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for  him,  but  that  the 
Indians  were  very  much  enraged  against  the  prisoners 4  particularly 
Captain  Pipe,  one  of -the  chiefs;  he  likewise  told  me  that  Girty  had  in- 
formed him  that  his  son-in-law.  Colonel  Harrison,  and  hie  nephew, 
William  Crawford,  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Shawanese,  but  had 
been  pardoned.  This  Captain  Pipe  had  come  from  the  town  about  an 
hour  before  Colonel  Crawford,  and  had  painted  all  the  prisoners*  faces 
black.    As  he  was  painting  me  he  told  me  I  should  go  io  the  tShawa- 

*  On  the  20th  of  May  of  this  year,  adrertisements  are  said  to  have  been  made  at 
^Vheeling,  of  a  new  state  to  be  foonded  on  the  Maskiagnmt  the  plan  was  headed  by  a 
certain  J.  who  had  been  in  England.    See  Day*s  Historieal  CoUeetienfl  of  Penncylranfa^ 

f  From  Heckewelder  (Varrative,  ai2.)  we  learn  that  the  Indians  knew  this  determina^ 
^OD ;  their  spies,  who  were  constantly  abroad— baring  fonnd  it  written  with  coal  npon  Ihm 
peeled  trees  of  the  camp,  near  the  Ohio«  All  such  writings  they  copied  and  took  to  some 
4me  who  conld  read  them. 

I  See  American  Pioneer,  ii.  282,  a  statement  derived  from  the  Wyandots,  to  the  effect 
that  Girty  wished  to  save  Crawfordj  not  from  mercy«  howerer,  bat  on  speculation. 
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Dese  towns  and  see  my  friends.  When  the  Colonel  arrived  he  painled 
him  black  also,  told  him  he  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  that  he  would  hafe 
him  shaved  when  he  came  to  see  his  friends  at  the  Wyandot  town. 
When  we  marched  the  Colonel  and  I  were  kept  back  between  Pipe  and 
Wyngenim,  the  two  Delaware  chiefs ;  the  other  nine  prisoners  were 
sent  forward  with  another  party  of  Indians.  As  we  went  along  we  saw 
four  of  the  prisoners  lying  by  the  path  tomahawked  and  scalped,  some 
of  them  were  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  each  other.  When  we 
arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  the  place  where  the  Colonel  was  executed, 
we  overtook  the  five  prisoners  that  remained  alive;  the  Indians  had 
caused  them  to  sit  down  on  the  ground,  as  they  did  also  the  Colonel 
and  me  at  some  distance  from  them.  I  was  there  given  in  ^arge  ts 
an  Indian  fellow  to  be  taken  to  the  Shawanese  towns.. 

In  the  place  where  we  were  now  made  to  sit  down,  there  was  a  nnm- 
ber  of  squaws  and  boys,  who  fell  on  the  five  prisoners  and  tomahawked 
them.  There  was  a  certain  John  McKinly  amongst  the  prisoners,  for- 
merly an  officer  in  the  13th  Virginia  regiment,  whose  head  an  old  squaw 
cut  off,  and  the  Indians  kicked  it  about  upon  the  ground.  The  yoonf 
Indian  fellows  came  often  where  the  Colonel  and  I  were»  and  dashed 
the  scalps  in  our  faces.  We  were  then  conducted  along  toward  the 
place  where  the  Colonel  was  afHerwards  executed ;  when  we  came  with- 
in about  half  a  mile  of  it,  Simon  Girty  met  us,  with  several  Indians  on 
horseback ;  he  spoke  to  the  Colonel,  but  as  I  was  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  behitid,  could  not  hear  what  passed  between  them. 

Almost  every  Indian  we  met  struck  us  either  with  sticks  or  their  fists. 
Girty  waited  till  I  was  brought  up  and  asked,  was  that  the  Doctor?  1 
told  him  yes,  and  went  towards  him  reaching  out  my  hand,  but  he  bid 
me  begone,  and  called  me  a  damned  rascal,  upon  which  the  fellows  who 
had  me  in  charge  pulled  me  along.  Girty  rode  up  after  me  and  told  me 
I  was  to  go  to  the  Shawanese  towns. 

When  we  went  to  the  fire  the  Colonel  was  stripped  naked»  ordered  to 
sit  down  by  the  fire,  and  then  they  beat  him  with  sticks  and  their  fists. 
Presently  aAer  I  was  treated  in  the  same  manner.  They  then  tied  a 
rope  to  the  foot  of  a  post  about  fifteen  feet  high,  bound  the  Coloners 
hands  behind  his  back  and  fastened  the  rope  to  the  ligature  between  his 
wrists.  The  rope  was  long  enough  for  him  to  sit  down  or  walk  round 
the  post  once  or  twice,  and  return  the  same  way.  The  Colonel  then 
called  to  Girty  and  asked  if  they  intended  to  burn  him  T  Girty  an- 
swered, yes.  The  Colonel  said  he  would  take  it  all  patiently.  Upon 
this.  Captain  Pipe,  a  Delaware  chief,  made  a  speech  to  the  Indians,  vii: 
about  thirty  or  forty  men,  sixty  or  seventy  squaws  and  boys. 

When  the  speech  was  finished  they  all  yelled  a  hideous  and  heaitf 
assent  to  what  had  been  said.  The  Indian  men  then  took  up  their  gons 
and  shot  powder  into  the  Colonel's  body,  from  his  feet  as  far  up  tf  Us 
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neck.  I  think  that  not  less  than  seventy  loads  were  discharged  npon 
bis  naked  body.  They  then  crowded  about  him,  and  to  the  best  of  my 
observationy  cut  off  his  ears ;  when  the  throng  had  dispersed  a  little,  I 
saw  the  blood  fanning  from  both  sides  of  his  head  in  consequence 
thereof. 

The  fire  was  about  six  or  sevenLyards  from  the  post  to  which  the 
Colonel  was  tied;  it  was  made  of  small  hickory  poles,  burnt  quite 
through  in  the  middle,  each  end  of  the  poles  remaining  about  six  feet  in 
length.  Three  or  four  Indians  by  turns  would  take  up,  individually, 
one  of  these  burning  pieces  of  wood  and  apply  it  to  his  naked  body, 
already  burnt  black  with  the  powder.  These  tormentors  presented 
themselves  on  every  side  of  him  with  the  burning  faggots  and  poles. 
Some  of  the  squaws  took  broad  boards,  upon  which  they  would  carry  a 
quantity  of  burning  coals  and  hot  embers  and  throw  on  him,  so  tliat  in 
a  short  time  he  had  nothing  but  coals  of  fire  and  hot  ashes  to  walk  upon. 

In  the  midst  of  these  extreme  tortures,  he  called  to  Simon  Girty  and 
begged  of  him  to  shoot  him  ;  but  Girty  making  no  answer,  he  called  to 
him  again.  Girty,  then,  by  way  of  derision,  told  the  Colonel  he  had 
no  gun,  at  the  same  time  turning  about  to  an  Indian  who  was  behind 
him,  laughed  heartily,  and  by  all  his  gestures  seemed  delighted  at  the 
horrid  scene. 

Girty  then  came  up  to  me  and  bade  me  prepare  for  death.  He  said, 
however,  I  was  not  to  die  at  that  place,  but  to  be  burnt  at  the  Shawa- 
nese  towns.  He  swore  by  G — d  I  need  not  expect  to  escape  death,  but 
should  sufier  it  in  all  its  extremities. 

He  then  observed  that  some  prisoners  had  given  him  to  understand, 
that  if  our  people  had  him  they  would  not  hurt  him ;  for  his  part,  he 
said,  he  did  not  believe  it,  but  desired  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  mat- 
ter, but  being  at  that  time  in  great  anguish  and  distress  for  the  torments 
the  Colonel  was  suffering  before  my  eyes,  as  well  as  the  expectation  of 
undergoing  the  same  fate  in  two  days,  I  made  little  or  no  answer.  He 
expressed  a  great  deal  of  ill  will  for  Colonel  Gibson,  and  said  he  was 
one  of  his  greatest  enemies,  and  more  to  the  same  purpose,  to  all  which 
I  paid  very  little  attention. 

Colonel  Crawford  at  this  period  of  his  sufierings  besought  the  Al- 
mighty to  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  spoke  very  low,  and  bore  his  tor- 
ments with  the  most  manly  fortitude.  He  continued  in  all  the  extrem- 
ities of  pain  for  an  hour  and  three  quarters  or  two  hours  longer,  as  near 
as  I  can  judge,  when  at  last,  being  almost  exhausted,  he  lay  down  on  his 
belly ;  they  then  scalped  him,  and  repeatedly  threw  the  scalp  in  my  face, 
telling  me,  **  that  was  my  great  captain."  An  old  squaw  (whose  ap- 
pearance every  way  answered  the  ideas  people  entertain  of  the  Devil,) 
got  a  board,  took  a  parcel  of  coals  and  ashes  and  laid  them  on  bis  back 
and  head,  after  he  had  been  scalped,  he  then  raised  himself  upon  his 
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feet  and  began  to  walk  round  the  post ;  they  next  put  a  boming  atidi  to 
him  as  usual,  but  he  seemed  more  insensible  of  pain  than  before. 

The  Indian  fellow  who  had  me  in  charge,  now  took  me  sway  to 
Captain  Pipers  house,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  place  of 
the  Coloners  execution.  I  was  bound  all  night,  and  thus  prevented 
from  seeing  the  last  of  the  horrid  spectacle.  Next  momtiig,  being  June 
IStli,  the  Indian  untied  me,  painted  me  black,  and  we  set  off  for  the 
Shawanese  town,  which  he  told  me  was  somewhat  leas  thsn  forty  miiet 
distant  from  that  place.  We  soon  came  to  the  spot  where  the  Coboel 
had  been  burnt,  as  it  was  partly  in  our  way ;  I  saw  his  bonei  lyisg 
amongst  the  remains  of  the  fire,  almost  burnt  to  ashes  ;  I  suppose  after 
he  was  dead  they  laid  his  body  on  the  fire.  The  Indian  told  me  that 
was  my  big  Captain,  and  gave  the  scalp  halloo. 

In  strange  but  pleasant  contrast  to  the  treatment  of  the  Chiis- 
tian  Indians  upon  the  Muskingum,  we  have  to  record  next  the  con- 
duct of  the  British  toward  their  religious  leaders  during  this  same 
spring.  Girty,  who  early  in  the  season  had  led  a  band  of  Wyan- 
dots  against  the  American  frontiers,  had  left  orders  to  hare  Hecke- 
welder  and  his  comrades  driven  like  beasts  from  Sandusky,  where 
they  had  wintered,  to  Detroit ;  specially  enjoining  brutality  toward 
them.  But  his  agents,  or  rather  those  of  the  English  commandant 
in  the  west,  together  with  the  traders  who  were  called  upon  to  aid 
in  their  removal,  distinguished  themselves  by  kindness  and  con- 
sideration, aiding  the  missionaries  on  their  march,  defending  the 
captives  from  the  outrageous  brutality  of  Girty,  who  overtook  them 
at  Lower  Sandusky,  and  who  swore  he  would  have  their  Uves, 
and  at  length  re-uniting  them  to  their  surviving  disciples  at  a  set« 
tlement  upon  the  river  Huron.* 

It  was  in  March  that  Williamson's  campaign  took  place,  and 
during  the  same  month  the  Moravians  were  taken  to  Michigan.  It 
was  in  that  month  also  f  that  an  event  took  place  in  Kentucky, 
near  the  present  town  of  Mt.  Sterling,  in  Montgomery  county, 
which  has  been  dwelt  upon  with  more  interest  by  her  historians, 
than  almost  any  other  of  equal  unimportance ;  we  refer  to  Estell's 
defeat  by  a  party  of  Wyandots.  The  interest  of  this  skirmish 
arose  from  the  equality  of  numbers  on  the  two  sides ;  the  supposed 
cowardice  of  Miller,  Estill's  lieutenant,  who  was  sent  to  outflank 

•  Heckewelder*8  Narrative,  308.  329-349. 

t  MaraluLll  (i.  126)  says  May ;  we  follow  Chief  Justice  Robertson^  quoted  bj  Boticr 
(124  note)  who  says  March  22.  See  also  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany ,  i.  3.  Tliia  is  t 
detailed  account. 
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the  saT&ges;  and  the  consequent  death  of  the  leader,  a  brave  and 
popular  man.  Its  efiect  upon  the  settlers  was  merely  to  excite  a 
deeper  hostility  toward  the  Indian  races. 

Nor  did  the  red  men  on  their  part  show  any  signs  of  losing  their 
animosity.  Elliot,  McKee  and  Girty  urged  them  on  with  a  fury 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for. 

Again  the  woods  teemed  with  savages,  and  no  one  was  safe 
from  attack  beyond  the  walls  of  a  station.  The  influence  of  the 
British,  and  the  constant  pressure  of  the  Long  Knives  upon  the 
red-men,  had  produced  a  union  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  north* 
-west,  who  seemed  to  be  gathering  again  to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at 
the  frontier  settlements,  and  had  they  been  led  by  a  Philip,  a  Pon* 
tiac,  or  a  Tecumthe,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  injuiy  they 
might  have  inflicted. 

June  and  July  passed,  however,  and  August  was  half  gone,  and 
still  the  anticipated  storm  had  fiot  burst  upon  the  pioneers  in  its 
full  force,  when,  upon  the  night  of  the  14th  of  the  latter  month, 
the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  five  or  six  hundred  in  number, 
gathered,  sOent  as  the  shadows,  round  Bryant's  station,  a  post  on 
the  bank  of  the  Elkhom,  about  five  miles  firom  Lexington.  The 
garrison  of  this  post  had  heard  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  of  the 
defeat  of  a  party  of  whites  not  far  distant,  and  during  that  night 
were  busy  in  preparations  to  march  with  day-break  to  the  assist- 
ance of  their  neighbors.  All  night  long  their  preparations  contin- 
ued, and  what  little  sound  the  savages  made  as  they  approached, 
was  unheard  amid  the  comparative  tumult  within.  Day  stole 
through  the  forest;  the  woodsmen  rose  from  their  brief  slumbers, 
took  their  arms,  and  were  on  the  point  of  opening  their  gates  to 
inarch,  when  the  crack  of  rifles,  mingled  with  yells  and  howls,  told 
them  in  an  instant  how  narrowly  they  had  escaped  captivity  or 
death.  Rushing  to  the  loop-holes  and  crannies,  they  saw  about  a 
hundred  red-men  firing  and  gesticulating  in  full  view  of  the  fort. 
The  young  bloods,  full  of  rage  at  Estill's  sad  defeat,  wished  in- 
stantly to  rush  forth  upon  the  attackers,  but  there  was  something 
in  the  manner  of  the  Indians  so  peculiar  that  the  older  heads  at 
once  suspected  a  trick,  and  looked  anxiously  to  the  opposite  side 
of  the  fort,  where  they  judged  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  were 
probably  concealed.  Nor  were  they  deceived.  The  savages  were 
led  by  Simon  Girty.  This  white  savage  had  proposed  by  an 
attack  upon  one  side  of  the  station  with  a  small  part  of  his  force, 
to  draw  out  the  garrison,  and  then  intended,  with  the  main  body 
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to  fall  upon  the  other  side  and  secure  the  fort ;  but  his  plan  was 
defeated  by  the  over-acting  of  his  red  allies,  and  the  sagacity  of 
his  opponents.  These  opponents,  however,  had  still  a  sad  diffi- 
culty to  encounter  ;  the  fort  was  not  supplied  with  water,  and  the 
Cfpring  was  at  some  distance,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
thicket  in  which  it  was  supposed  the  main  force  of  the  Indians  lay 
concealed.  The  danger  of  going  or  sending  for  water  was  pladn, 
the  absolute  necessity  of  having  it  was  equally  so ;  and  how  it 
could  be  procured  was  a  question  which  made  many  a  head  shake, 
many  a  heart  sink.  At  length  a  plan  equally  sagacious  and  bold 
was  hit  upon,  and  successfully  carried  into  execution  by  as  great 
an  exertion  of  womanly  presence  of  mind  as  can,  perhaps,  be  found 
on  record.  If  the  savages  were,  as  was  supposed,  concealed  near 
the  spring,  it  was  believed  they  would  not  show  themselves  until 
they  had  reason  to  believe  their  trick  had  succeeded,  and  the  gar- 
rison had  left  the  fort  on  the  other  side.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
to  all  the  females  to  go  with  their  buckets  to  the  spring,  fill  them, 
and  return  to  the  fort,  before  any  sally  was  made  against  the  at- 
tacking party.  The  danger  to  which  they  must  be  exposed  was 
not  to  be  concealed,  but  it  was  urged  upon  them  that  this  must  be 
done  or  all  perish ;  and  that  if  they  were  steady,  the  Indians  would 
not  molest  them ;  and  to  the  honor  of  their  sex  be  it  said,  they 
went  forth  in  a  body,  and  directly  under  five  hundred  rifles,  filled 
their  buckets,  and  returned  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  suggest  to  the 
quick-sighted  savages  that  their  presence  in  the  thicket  was  sus- 
pected.* This  done,  a  small  number  of  the  garrison  were  sent 
forth  against  the  attackers,  with  orders  to  multiply  their  numbers  to 
the  ear  by  constant  firing,  while  the  main  body  of  the  whites  took 
their  places  to  repel  the  anticipated  rush  of  those  in  concealment 
The  plan  succeeded  perfectly.  The  whole  body  of  Indians  rushed 
firom  their  ambuscade  as  they  heard  the  firing  upon  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fort,  and  were  received  by  a  fair,  well-directed  dis- 
charge of  all  the  rifles  lefl;  within  the  station.  Astonished  and  hor- 
ror-stricken, the  assailants  turned  to  the  forest  again  as  quickly  as 
they  had  lefl;  it,  having  lost  many  of  their  number. 

In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  presence  of  the  Indians  was 
ascertained,  and  before  their  numbers  were  suspected,  two  messen- 
gers had  broken  through  their  line,  bearing  to  Lexington  tidmgs 
of  the   seige  of  Bryant's  station,   and    asking   succors.     These 

*  We  have  it  on  the  best  authority,  however,  that  Simon  KcntoB  nid  this  wif  aH 
romancei  bj  his  account  there  was  a  covered  waj  to  the  spring. 
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succors  came  about  two  in  the  afternoon;  sixteen  men  being 
mounted,  and  thirty  or  more  on  foot.  The  savages  expected  their 
arrival,  and  prepared  to  destroy  them,  but  the  horsemen,  by  rapid 
riding,  and  enveloped  in  dust,*  reached  the  fort  unharmed,  and 
of  the  footmen,  after  an  hour^s  hard  fighting,  only  two  were  killed 
and  four  wounded.  The  Indian's  courage  rarely  supports  him 
through  long  continued  exertion ;  and  Girty  found  his  men  so  far 
disheartened  by  their  fiatilures,  that  of  the  morning  in  the  attempt 
to  take  the  fort,  and  that  in  the  afternoon  to  destroy  the  troops 
firom  Lexington,  that  before  night  they  talked  of  abandoning  the 
siege.  This  their  leader  was  very  unwilling  to  have  done :  and 
thinking  he  might  scare  the  garrison  into  surrender,  he  managed 
to  get  within  speaking  distance,  and  there  from  behind  a  large 
stump,  commenced  a  parley.  He  told  the  white  men  who  he  was; 
assured  them  of  his  great  desire  that  they  should  not  suffer;  and 
informing  them  that  he  looked  hourly  for  reinforcements  with 
cannon,  agsdnst  which  they  could  not  hope  to  hold  out,  begged 
them  to  surrender  at  once ;  if  they  did  so,  no  one  should  be  hurt, 
but  a  they  waited  till  the  cannon  came  up,  he  feared  they  would 
all  fall  victims.  The  garrison  looked  at  one  another  with  uncer- 
tainty and  fear;  against  cannon  they  could  do  nothing,  and  cannon 
had  been  used  in  1780.  Seeing  the  effect  of  Girty 's  speech,  and 
disbelieving  every  word  of  it,  a  young  man  named  Reynolds  took 
it  upon  himself  to  answer  the  renegade.  "  You  need  not  be  so 
particidar,"  he  cried,  "  to  tell  us  your  name ;  we  know  your  name, 
and  you  too.  Pve  had  a  villanous,  untrustworthy  cur-dog,  this 
long  while,  named  Simon  Girty,  in  compliment  to  you ;  he's  so 
like  you — just  as  ugly  and  just  as  wicked^  As  to  the  cannon,  let 
them  come  on ;  the  country's  roused,  and  the  scalps  of  your  red 
cut-throats  and  your  own  too^  will  be  drying  on  our  cabins  in 
twenty-four  hours.  And  if  by  any  chance,  you  or  your  allies  do 
get  into  the  fort,  we've  a  big  store  of  rods  laid  in  on  purpose  to 
scourge  you  out  again." 

'  The  method  taken  by  Reynolds  was  much  more  effectual  than 
any  argument  with  his  comrades  would  have  been,  and  Girty  had 
to  return  to  the  Indian  council-fire  unsuccessful.  But  he  and 
the  chiefs  well  knew  that  though  their  reinforcements  and  cannon 
ivere  all  imaginary,  the  expected  aid  of  the  whites  was  not. 
Boone,  Todd,  and  Logan  would  soon  be  upon  them ;  the  ablest 

•  CUt't  CiDciniiati  MisceUany,  i.  238.  The  accoant  is  by  £.  £.  WiJUanw,  who  wu  a 
boy  in  the  ttaUon  at  the  time  of  the  attack^ 
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and  boldest  of  the  pioneers  would  cut  them  off  from  a  retreat  to 
the  Ohio,  and  their  destruction  would  be  insured.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  now  began  to  retire  and  were  pursued,  as  thcj 
surely  would  be,  they  could  choose  their  own  ground,  and  alwajs 
fight  with  their  way  home  clear  behind  them.  All  night  thej  laj 
still,  their  fires  burning,  but  when  day  broke,  the  whole  body  of 
savages  was  gone.* 

By  noon  of  the  18th  of  August,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
men  had  gathered  at  Bryant's  station ;  among  them  were  Boone 
and  his  youngest  son.  They  had  nominal  commanders  but  no 
true  discipline,  and  after  a  disorderly  discussion,  determined  upon 
immediate  pursuit,  without  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  General 
Logan  ;  accordingly,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  l8th,  the  whole  body 
set  forward,  Colonel  John  Todd  acting  as  leader.  The  trail  of 
the  savages  was  as  plain  as  could  be  wished ;  indeed,  to  Boone 
and  the  more  reflecting,  it  was  clear  that  the  retiring  army  had 
taken  pains  to  make  it  so,  and  our  sagacious  woodsmen  at  once 
concluded  that  a  surprise  at  some  point  was  intended,  and  that 
point  Boone  was  confident  was  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  where  the 
nature  of  the  ground  eminently  favored  such  a  plan.  With  great 
caution  the  littie  army  proceeded  until,  upon  the  following  day, 
they  reached  the  Licking  river,  at  the  point  designated  by  Boone 
as  the  one  where  an  attack  might  be  expected ;  and  as  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  opposite  bank,  they  discovered  upon  its  bare  ridge 
a  few  Indians,  who  gazed  at  them  a  moment  and  then  passed  into 
the  ravine  beyond.  The  hills  about  the  Blue  Licks  are  even  now 
almost  wholly  without  wood,  and  the  scattered  cedars  which  at 
present  lend  them  some  green,  did  not  exist  in  1782.  As  yoa 
ascend  the  ridge  of  the  hill  above  the  spring,  you  at  last  reach  a 
point  where  two  ravines,  thickly  wooded,  run  down  from  the  bare 
ground  to  the  right  and  left,  affording  a  place  of  concealment  for 
a  very  large  body  of  men,  who  could  thence  attack  on  front,  flank, 

*  The  diflknltj  of  toning  tsy  thing  about  dctaila  in  our  wettem  border  ttoriee,  it  iiell 
flhown  by  the  uncertainty  which  eziata  aa  to  how  long  the  IndiaAa  were  before  Bryant*! 
•tationi. — Butler  says  they  came  on  the  evening  of  the  14th,  and  left  on  the  moniing  of 
the  fourth  day,  or  18th.— McClung  eays  they  came  on  the  night  of  the  14th,  and  impliet 
that  they  left  on  the  morning  of  the  16thw — GoYemor  Morehead  agrees  with  McCleng^— 
Boone's  Sketches  says  the  inyeatment  took  place  on  the  15th,  and  that  they  retired  dw 
third  day,  or  17th ;  though  his  letter  to  the  Goyemar  of  Virginia,  dated  August  90tlif 
1782,  says  the  attack  was  on  the  16th,  and  the  retreat  about  ten  o*dodc  the  neit  day; 
while  the  account  in  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  236,  by  one  present,  makes  the 
•ttack  on  the  l6th,  and  the  retreat  before  daylight  on  the  17th.  Boone's  letter  it  in  tht 
appendix  to  Goyemor  Moorehead's  address  at  Boonesboro^ 
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and  rear,  any  who  were  pursuing  the  main  trace  along  the  higher 
ground :  in  these  ravines,  Boone,  who  was  looked  to  by  the  com- 
manders for  counsel,  said  that  the  Indians  were  probably  hidden- 
He  proposed,  therefore,  th^  they  should  send  a  part  of  their  men 
to  cross  the  Licking  farther  up,  and  fall  upon  the  Indians  in  the 
rear,  while  the  remaining  troops  attacked  them  in  front.  While 
Boone's  plan  was  under  discussion  by  the  officers  of  the  pursuing: 
party,  Msgor  Hi^  MeGary,  according  te^  the  conmion  account^ 
'<  broke  from  the  council,"  (to  use  the  words  of  oofe  present/) 
''and  called  upon  the  troops  who  were  not  cowards  to  follow 
iimj  and  thus  collecting  a  band,  went  without  order,  and  against 
orders,  into  the  action,  and  in  consequence  of  this  act  a  generd 
pursuit  of  ofik^ers  and  men  took  place,  more  to  save  the  desperate 
men  that  followed  McGary,  than  from  a  hope  of  a  successftil 
fight  with  the  Indians.'^  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that 
Boone  in  his  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  dated  August 
30th,  1782,  not  only  ftEols  to  mention  McGaiy's  conduct,  but  men* 
tions  circumstances  which  seem  wholly  at  variance  with  such  a 
sudden  and  disorderly  chargef  as  that  described  by  Colonel 
Cooper  and  the  common  tradition.  His  words  are  these: — on 
discovering  the  enemy — "  We  formed  our  columns  into  one  single 
Kne,  and  marched  up  in  their  front  within  about  forty  yards  before 
there  was  a  gun  fired.  Colonel  Trigg  commanded  on  the  right, 
myself  on  the  left.  Major  McGary  in  the  centre,  and  Major  Harlan 
the  advance  party  in  the  front.  From  the  manner  in  which  we 
had  formed,  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  bring  on  the  attack.  This  was 
done  with  a  very  heavy  fire  on  both  sides,  and  extended  back  of 
tfce  line  to  Col.  Trigg",  where  the  enemy  was  so  strcmg  that  they 
rushed  up  and  broke  the  right  wing  at  the  first  fire.  Thus  the 
enemy  got  in  our  rear,  and  we  were  compelled  to  retreat  with  the 
loss  of  seventy-seven  of  our  men  and  twelve  wounded.*'  Nor 
is  the  impression  of  this  passage  altered  by  the  statement  of  the 
same  keen  pioneer,  as  given  in  his  account  of  his  adventures.. 
There  he  says :  "  The  savages  observing  us,  gave  way,  and  we, 
being  ignorant  of  their  numbers,^  passed  the  river.     When  the 

*  Benjamin  A.  Cooper's  certificate  in  Frankfort  Commonwealth,  of  January  15t}i>  1846  ; 
taken  from  St.  Loaia  Bra,  and  fUrniahed  that  paper  by  Maon  Under. 

t  See  Bfanhall,  i.  13S.  He  speaks  ofthe  whites  adrancing  without  any  regular  order, 
HcGary  at  the  head.    The  same  account  is  given  in  Stipp. 

I  Col.  Cooper  fays  he  was  with  Boone  when  by  counting  the  Indian  fires,  (query,  before 
Bryant's  station  T]  he  concluded  there  were  at  least  500  savages.  Boone's  letter  says, 
«  by  the  signs  we  thought  the  Indians  had  eiceeded  ftmr  hiiiidred*'^-but  thie  be  aayi  w 
ttMQgh  the  calcttlatioB  had  beea  made  after  the  battle. 
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enemy  saw  our  proceedings,  having  greatly  the  adYtotage  of  us  in 
situation,  they  formed  the  line  of  batfle,  firom  one  bend  of  Licking 
to  the  other,  about  a  mile  from  the  Blue  Licks.  An  exceeding 
fierce  battle  immediately  began,  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  when 
we,  being  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  obliged  to  retreat  with 
the  loss  of  sixty-seven  men,  seven  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners." 
Governor  Morehead,  however,  has  derived  firom  the  accounts  of 
eye-witnesses,  received  through  R.  Wickliffe,  some  particulars, 
which,  if  correct,  will  reconcile  most  of  the  common  stoiy  with 
Boone's  statement,  and  these  we  give  in  the  words  of  his  address; 
leaving  our  readers  to  judge,  1st,  as  to  the  probability  that  Boone 
would  entirely  omit  all  reference  to  the  conduct  of  McGaiy ;  and 
2d,  as  to  the  likelihood  of  McGrary  and  his  followers  pausing 
when  once  under  way.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  Colonel 
Cooper,  Marshal,  and  Stipp  say  nothing  of  the  pause  alluded  to. 

Scarcely  had  Boone  submitted  his  opinions,  when  Major  McGaiy 
**  raised  the  war-whoop,"  and  spurring  his  horse  into  the  river,  called 
▼ehemently  upon  all  who  were  not  cowards  to  follow  Attn,  and  Ae 
would  show  them  the  enemy.  Presendy  the  army  was  in  motion. 
The  greater  part  sufiered  themselves  to  be  led  by  McGary — the  re- 
mainder, perhaps  a  third  of  the  whole  number,  lingered  a  while  with 
Todd  and  Boone  in  council.  All  at  length  passed  over,  and  at  Boone*s 
suggestion,  the  commanding  officer  ordered  another  halt.  The  pioneer 
then  proposed,  a  second  time,  that  the  army  should  remain  where  it 
was,  until  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  reconnoitre  the  suspected 
region.  So  reasonable  a  proposal  was  acceded  to,  and  two  bold  hot 
experienced  men  were  selected,  to  proceed  from  the  lick  along  the 
buffalo  trace  to  a  point  half  a  mile  beyond  the  ravines,  where  the  road 
branched  off  in  different  directions.  They  were  instructed  to  examme 
the  country  with  the  utmost  care  on  each  side  of  the  road,  especially 
the  spot  where  it  passed  between  the  ravines,  and  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  the  enemy  to  repair  in  haste  to  the  army.  The  spies 
discharged  the  dangerous  and  responsible  task.  They  crossed  over 
the  ridge — proceeded  to  the  place  designated  beyond  it,  and  retamed 
in  safety  without  having  made  any  discovery.  No  trace  of  the  enemy 
was  to  be  seen.  The  little  army  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  two  men* 
now  marched  forward — Colonel  Trigg  was  in  command  of  the  rigfit 
wing,  Boone  of  the  left,  McGary  in  the  centre,  and  Major  Harlan  with 
the  party  in  front.t 

After  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the  Blue  Licks,  the  KeRtuckians 

*  BaUer,  125,  on  the  tntbority  of  General  Clark, 
t  Morehead*!  AddreM,  p.  99. 
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retired  until  they  met  Logan  who  had  advanced ,  Colonel  Cooper 
says,  but  six  miles  north-east  of  Bryant's  station ;  and  from  the 
same  source  we  learn'  that  the  common  story  is  wrong,  in  respect 
to  tlie  expectation  of  Todd,  Boone,  and  others,  before  the  battle, 
of  a  reinforcement.  In  this  short,  but  severe  action,  Todd,  Trigg, 
Harland,  and  Boone's  son,  all  fell.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  Ken* 
tucky.  The  feelings  and  fears  of  the  Fayette  county  settiers  may 
be  guessed  from  the  following  extract  from  Boone's  letter  to 
Virginia;  when  he  felt  anxiety,  what  must  they  have  suffered! 

By  the  signs  we  thought  the  Indians  had  exceeded  four  hundred ; 
while  the  whole  of  this  militia  of  the  county  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty.  From  these  facts  your  Excellency  may 
form  an  idea  of  our  situation.  I  know  that  your  own  circumstances 
are  critical,  but  are  we  to  be  wholly  forgotten  ?  I  hope  not.  I  trust 
about  five  hundred  men  may  be  sent  to  our  assistance  immediately.  If 
these  shall  be  stationed  as  our  county  lieutenants  shall  deem  necessary, 
it  may  be  the  means  of  saving  our  part  of  the  country ;  but  if  they  are 
placed  under  the  direction  of  General  Clark,  they  will  be  of  little  or  no 
service  to  our  settlement.  The  Falls  lie  one  hundred  miles  west  of  us, 
and  the  Indians  north-east;  while  our  men  are  frequently  called  to 
protect  them.  I  have  encouraged  the  people  in  this  county  all  that  I 
could,  but  I  can  no  longer  justify  them  or  myself  to  risk  our  lives  here 
under  such  extraordinary  hazards.  The  inhabitants  of  this  county  are 
Tery  much  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  the  Indians  bringing  another 
campaign  into  our  country  this  fall.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  it  will 
break  up  these  settlements.  I  hope,  therefore,  your  Excellency  will 
take  the  matter  into  your  consideration,  and  send  us  some  relief  as 
quick  as  possible.* 

Clark,  of  course,  soon  learned  how  severe  a  blow  had  been 
struck  by  the  northern  savages,  and  determined,  as  soon  as 
possible,  again  to  lead  an  expedition  into  the  Miami  valleys.  It 
-was  the  last  of  September,  however,  before  a  thousand  men  could 
be  gathered  at  the  mouth  of  the  Licking,  whence  they  marched 
northward.  But  their  coming,  though  expeditious  and  secret,  was 
discovered  by  the  natives,  and  the  towns  on  the  Miamies  and  Mad 
River  abandoned  to  their  fate.  The  crops  were  again  destroyed, 
the  towns  burned,  the  British  store,  (Loramie's)  with  its  goods, 
annihilated,  and  a  few  prisoners  taken,  but  no  engagement  of  any 
consequence  took  place. f     Such,  however,  appears  to  have  been 

*  See  Morebead's  Addresi,  p.  173. 

f  Clark's  letter  in  Butler,  2d  edition.  536 ;  also  in  Almon's  Remembrancer,  for  1783, 
psrt  u.  p.  93. 
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the  impression  made  by  Clark  upon  the  Shawanese,  that  no  large 
body  of  Indians  thenceforward  invaded  the  territory  south  of  the 
Ohio. 

In  November,  after  the  return  of  the  Kentucky  troops,  Messrs. 
May  and  Marshall  opened  their  land  offices,  and  the  scramble  for 
choice  locations  began  again,  and  in  a  way  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  infinite  litigation  and  heartburning. 


1783. 


Upon  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  provisional  articles  of  peace 
had  been  arranged  at  Paris  between  the  Commissioners  of  Eng* 
land  and  her  unconquerable  colonies.  Upon  the  5M)th  of  the 
January  following  hostilities  ceased;  on  the  19th  of  April, — the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington, — peace  was  proclaimed 
to  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  on  the  3d  of  the  next  Sep- 
tember, the  definite  treaty  which  ended  our  revolutionaiy  stxugg^ 
was  concluded. —  Of  that  treaty  we  give  so  much  as  relates  to  Ae 
boundaries  of  the  West. 

'^The  line  on  the  riorth  was  to  pass  along  the  middle  of  Lake 
Ontario,  to  the  Niagara  river ;  thence  along  the  middle  of  said 
communication  into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle  of  said  lake, 
until  it  arrives  at  the  water  communication  between  that  lake  and 
Lake  Huron ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  to  the  water 
communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake  Superior;  thence 
through  Lake  Superior,  northward  to  the. isles  Royal  and  Philipe* 
aux,  to  the  Long  Lake ;  thence  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
Long  Lake,  and  the  water  communication  between  it  and  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  said  Lake  of  the  Woods;  fhence 
through  the  said  lake,  to  the  most  northwestern  point  thereof;  and, 
from  thence,   on  a  due  west  course,  to  the  river  Mississippi » 
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Aence,  by  a  fine  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the  said  river 
Mississippi,  until  it  shall  intersect  the  northernmost  part  of  the 
thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.  South  by  a  line  to  be  drawn 
due  east  from  the  determination  of  the  line  last  mentioned,  in  the 
latitude  of  thirty-one  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle 
of  the  river  Appalachicola  or  Catahouche ;  thence  along  the  mid- 
dle thereof,  to  its  junction  with  the  Flint  river;  thence  straight  to 
the  head  of  St.  Mary's  river;  and,  thence  down  along  the  middle 
of  St.  Mary's  river  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean." 

But  the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  England  was  not,  necessa- 
rily, the  cessation  of  warfare  with  the  native  tribes ;  and  while  all 
hoped  that  the  horrors  of  the  border  contests  in  the  West  were  at 
an  end,  none  competent  to  judge,  failed  to  see  the  probability  of 
a  continued  and  violent  struggle.  Virginia,  at  an  early  period,  (in 
October  1779,)  had  by  law  discouraged  all  settlements  on  the  part 
of  her  citizens  northwest  of  the  Ohio ;  *  but  the  spirit  of  land 
speculation  was  stronger  than  law,  and  the  prospect  of  peace  gave 
new  energy  to  that  spirit; — and  how  to  throw  open  the  immense 
region  beyond  the  mountains,  without  driving  the  natives  to  des- 
peration, was  a  problem  which  engaged  the  ablest  minds.  Wash- 
ington, upon  the  7th  of  September  1783,  writing  to  James  Duane 
in  Congress,  enlarged  upon  the  difficulties  which  lay  before  that 
body  in  relation  to  the  public  lands.  He  pointed  out  the  neces- 
sity which  existed  for  making  the  settlements  compact;  and 
proposed  that  it  should  be  made  even  felony  to  settle  or  survey 
lands  west  of  a  line  to  be  designated  by  Congress ;  which  line,  he 
added,  might  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  to  Mad 
river,  thence  to  Fort  Miami  on  the  Maumee,  and  thence  northward 
so  as  to  include  Detroit ;  or,  perhaps,  from  the  Fort  down  the 
river  to  Lake  Erie.  He  noticed  the  propriety  of  excluding  the 
Indian  Agents  from  all  share  in  the  trade  with  the  red  men,  and 
showed  the  wisdom  of  forbidding  all  purchases  of  land  from  the 
Indians  except  by  the  sovereign  power, —  Congress  or  the  State 
Legislature  as  the  case  might  be. —  Unless  some  such  stringent 
measures  were  adopted  he  prophecied  renewed  border  wars, 
which  would  end  only  after  great  expenditure  of  money  and  of 
life.f  But  before  the  Congress  of  the  freed  Colonies  could  take 
any  efficient  steps  to  secure  the  West,  it  was  necessary  that  those 
measures  of  cession  which   commenced  in  1780-81,  should  be 

*  ReriMd  Statutes  of  Viiginiay  bj  B.  Watkias  Leigb,  ii.  378. 
t  8|Miki'  WaahinstoD^  TiiL  477. 
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completed.  New  York  had  conditionally  given  up  ber  claims 
upon  the  1st  of  March,  1781,*  and  Congress  had  accepted  her 
deed,  but  Virginia,  as  we  have  said,  had  required  from  the  United 
States  a  guarantee  of  the  territories  retained,  by  her,  which  they 
were  not  willing  to  give,  amd  no  acceptance  of  her  provision  to 
cede  had  taken  place.  Under  these  circumstances.  Congress, 
upon  the  18th  of  April,  again  pressed  the  necessity  of  ce8aons,t 
and  upon  the  13th  of  September,  —  six  days  after  Washington's 
letter  above  referred  to,  —  stated  the  terms  upon  which  they  would 
receive  the  proposals  of  the  Ancient  Dominion.^:  To  these  terms 
the  Vii^nians  acceded,  and  upon  the  20th  of  December  au- 
thorized their  delegates  to  make  a  deed  to  the  United  States  of 
all  their  right  in   the  territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,— 

Upon  condition  that  the  territory  so  ceded  shall  be  laid  out  and  formed 
into  Slates,  containiog  a  suitable  extent  of  territory,  not  less  than  tae 
hundred,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  and  j&fiy  miles  sqnaret  or  as  near 
thereto  as  circumstances  wilt  admit:  and  that  the  States  so  formed  shall 
be  distinct  republican  States,  and  admitted  members  of  tlie  Federal 
Union,  having  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom,  and*  independ- 
ence, as  the  other  States. 

That  the  reasonable  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  tfaia  Stile 
in  subduing  any  British  posts,  or  in  maintaining  forts  and  garrisons 
within,  and  for  the  defence,  or  in  acquiring  any  part  ef  the  territory  so 
ceded  or  relinquished,  shall  be  fully  reimbursed  by  the  United  Stales^ 
and  that  one  commissioner  shall  be  appointed  by  Congress,  one  by  thii 
Commonwealth,  and  another  by  those  two  commissioners,  who,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  shall  be  authorized  and  empowered  to  adjost  and 
liquidate  the  account  of  the  necessary  and  reasonable  expenses  ineaned 
by  this  State,  which  they  shall  judge  to  be  comprised  within  the  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  tenth  of  October»  oae  thoos- 
and  seven  hundred  and  eighty,  respecting  such  expenses.  That  the 
French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskaskies, 
St.  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  villages,  who  have  professed  them- 
selves  citizens  of  Virginia,  shall  have  their  possessions  and  tides  con- 
firmed to  them,  and  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  sod 
liberties.  That  a  quantity  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fiAy  tbos- 
sand  acres  of  land,  promised  by  this  State,  shall  be  allowed  and  graaied 
to  the  then  Colonel,  now  General  George  Rogers  Clark,  and  to  ^ 
officers  and  soldiers  of  his  regiment,  who  marched  with  him  jrk&t  ^ 
posts  of  Kaskaskies  and  St.  Vincents  were  reduced,  and  to  the  edhov     \ 

•  Land  Lawi,  95.  t  Old  Jonnali,  if.  M7.- 

t  Old  Jownalf,  IT.  ISa. 
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and  soldiers  that  have  been  since  incoiporated  into  the  said  regiment, 
to  be  laid  off  in  one  tract,  the  length  of  which  not  to  exceed  double  the 
breadth,  in  snch  place,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Ohio,*as  a  majoritj 
of  the  officers  shall  choose,  and  to  be  afterwards  divided  among  the  said 
officers  and  soldiers  in  dne  proportion,  according  to  A^  laws  of  Vir- 
ginia. That  in  case  the  quantity  of  good  land  on  the  sonth-east  side 
of  the  Ohio,  upon  the  waters  of  the  Cumberland  ri?er,  and  between  the 
Green  river  ahd  Tennessee  river,  which  have  been  reserved  by  law 
for  the  Virginia  troops  upon  Continental  establishment,  should,  from 
the  North  Carolina  line,  bearing  in  further  upon  the  Cumberland  landi 
than  was  expected,  prove  insufficient  for  their  legal  bounties,  the  deft- 
ciency  should  be  made  up  to  the  said  troops,  in  good  lands,  to  be  laid 
off  between  the  rivers  Scioto  and  Little  Miami,  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  river  Ohio,  in  such  proportions  as  have  been  engaged  to  them  by 
the  laws  of  Virginia.  That  all  the  lands  within  the  territory  so  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  and  not  reserved  for,  or  appropriated  to,  any  of 
the  before  mentioned  purposes,  or  disposed  of  in  bounties  to  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  American  army,  shall  be  considered  a  common  fund 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become,  or 
shall  become,  members  of  the  confederation  or  federal  alliance  of  the  said 
states,  Virginia  inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  respective  proportions 
in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure,  and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide 
disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever** 

And,  in  agreement  with  these  conditions  a  deed  was  made  March 
1,  1784.  But  it  was  not  possible  to  wait  the  final  action  of  Vir- 
ginia, before  taking  some  steps  to  soothe  the  Indians,  and  extin- 
gruish  their  title.  On  the  22d  of  September,  therefore.  Congress 
forbade  all  purchases  of,  or  settlements  on,  Indian  lands,!  and  on 
the  15th  of  October,  the  Commissioners  to  treat  with  the  natives 
were  instructed, 

Igt.     To  require  the  delivery  of  all  prisoners: 

2d.  To  inform  the  Indians  of  the  boundaries  between  the  Britidi 
possessions  and  the  United  States : 

3d.  To  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  red  men  had  not  been 
foithfid  to  their  agreements: 

4th.  To  negotiate  for  all  the  land  east  of  the  line  proposed 
by  Washington,  namely,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Grreat  Miami  to 
Mad  river,  thence  to  Fort  Miami  on  the  Maumee,  and  thence 
down  the  Maumee  to  the  Lake : 

*  See  Land  Lawi,  p.  98. 
f  CNd  Jomnals,  it.  S75. 
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5th.     To  hold,  if  possible,  one  Convention  with  all  the  tribes; 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

7th.  To  learn  all  they  could  respecting  the  French  of  Kaskas- 
Ida,  &c. 

8th.     To  confirm  no  grants  by  the  natives  to  individuals ;  and, 

9th.  To  look  after  American  stragglers  beyond  the  Ohio,  to 
signify  the  displeasure  of  Congress  at  the  invasion  of  the  Indian 
lands,  and  to  prevent  all  further  intrusions.  Upon  the  19th  of  the 
following  March,  the  4th  and  5th  of  these  instructions  were  en- 
tirely changed  at  the  suggestion  of  a  committee  headed  by  Mr. 
Jefferson ;  the  western  boundary  line  being  made  to  run  due  north 
from  the  lowest  point  of  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  northern 
limits  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Commissioners  being  told  to 
treat  with  the  nations  at  various  places  and  different  times.* 

Meanwhile  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  Americans  to  obtain 
possession  of  Detroit  and  the  other  western  posts,  but  in  vain. 
Upon  the  12th  of  July  Washington  had  sent  Baron  Steuben  to 
Canada  for  that  purpose,  with  orders,  if  he  found  it  advisable,  to 
embody  the  French  of  Michigan  into  a  militia  and  place  the  fort 
at  Detroit  in  their  hands.  But  when  the  Baron  presented  himself 
near  Quebec,  General  Haldimand,  while  he  received  him  very 
politely,  refused  the  necessary  passports,  saying  that  he  had 
received  no  orders  to  deliver  up  the  posts  along  the  Lakes.  This 
measure  failing,  one  Cassaty,  a  native  of  Detroit,  was  sent  thither 
in  August  to  learn  the  feelings  of  the  people  and  do  what  he 
might  to  make  the  American  side  popular,  f  About  the  same  time 
Virginia,  having  no  longer  any  occasion  for  a  western  anny,  and 
being  sadly  pressed  for  money,  withdrew  her  commisaon  fiom 
(jeorge  Rogers  Clark,  with  thanks  however,  "  for  his  very  great 
and  singular  services."|  He  and  his  soldiers  in  the  distribution 
of  lands  were  not  forgotten  either,  and  in  October  a  tract  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  of  land  was  granted  them  noA 
of  the  Ohio,  to  be  located  where  they  pleased ;  they  chose  the 
region  opposite  the  Falls,  and  the  town  of  Clarksville  was  then 
founded.  II 

*  Socret  Journals,  i.  255,  261.    April  16th,  in  order  to  expedite  matters,  the  ti«>—  aij 
placet  of  meeting  were  left  to  the  Commissioners. — Secret  Jonmals,  i.  964. 

t  Sparks'  Washington,  viii.  463,  470.— MarshaU,  (i.  175,]  gires  the  letten  of 
and  Haldimand. 

4  See  Gofemor  Harrison's  letter.    Butler,  490. 

1  ReTiwd  StitatM  of  Yiiginia,  by  0.  W.  Leigh,  ii.  405. 
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While  these  various  steps,  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the 
whole  west,  were  taken  by  Congress,  Washington,  and  the  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia,  Kentucky  was  organizing  herself  upon  a  new 
basis,  Virginia  having  united  the  three  counties,  with  their  sepa- 
rate courts,  into  one  District,  having  a  court  of  common  law  and 
chancery  for  the  whole  territory  that  now  forms  the  State,  and  to 
this  District  restored  the  for-a*time-discarded  name,  Kentucky. — 
The  sessions  of  the  court  thus  organized  resulted  in  the  founda- 
tion of  Danville,  which  in  consequence  for  a  season  became  the 
centre  and  capital  of  the  District.* 


1784. 


It  might  have  been  reasonably  hoped  that  peace  with  the  mother 
country  woidd  have  led  to  comparative  prosperity  within  the  newly 
formed  nation.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  Congress  had  no 
power  to  compel  the  States  to  fulfil  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  concluded,  and  Britain  was  not  willing  to  comply 
on  her  side  with  all  its  terms,  until  evidence  was  given  by  the 
other  party  that  no  infraction  of  them  was  to  be  feared  from  the 
rashness  of  democratic  leaders.  Among  the  provisions  of  that 
treaty  were  the  following : 

Abt.  4.  It  is  agreed  that  creditors  on  either  side  shall  meet  with  no 
Imwful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value,  in  sterling  money» 
of  all  bona  fide  debts  heretofore  contracted. 

Art.  6,  It  is  agreed  that  the  Congress  shall  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  the  Legislatares  of  the  respective  States,  to  provide  for  the  restitatioB 
of  all  estates,  rights,  and  properties,  which  have  been  confiscated,  be- 
longing to  real  British  subjects,  and  also  of  the  estates,  rights,  and  pro- 
perties of  persons  resident  in  districts  in  the  possession  of  his  Majesty's 

•  MMnhMll,  i.  150. 
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arms,  and  who  have  not  borne  arms  against  the  said  United  States,  And 
that  persons  of  any  other  description  shall  have  free  liberty  to  go  to 
any  part  or  parts  of  any  of  the  thirteen  United  States,  and  therein  to 
remain  twelve  months,  unmolested  in  their  endeavors  to  obtain  the  resti- 
lotion  of  such  of  their  estates,  rights,  and  properties,  as  may  have  been 
confiscated ;  and  that  Congress  shall  also  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
several  States  a  reconsideration  and  revision  of  aU  acts  or  laws  regarding 
the  premises,  sp  as  to  render  the  said  laws  or  acts  perfectly  oonsisteat, 
not  only  with  justice  and  equity,  but  with  that  spirit  of  coadUatiea 
which,  on  the  return  of  the  blessings  of  peace,  should  univeisaUy  pra- 
vail.  And  that  Congress  shall  also  earnestly  recommend  to  the  seven! 
States,  that  the  estates,  rights,  and  properties,  of  such  last  mentioned 
persons,  shall  be  restored  to  them,  they  refunding  to  any  {persons  who 
may  be  now  in  possession,  the  bona  fide  price  (where  any  has  been 
given)  which  such  persons  may  have  paid  on  purchasing  any  of  the 
said  lands,  rights,  or  properties,  since  the  confiscation.  And  it  is  agreed, 
that  all  persons  who  have  any  interest  in  confiscated  lands,  either  by 
debts,  marriage  settlements,  or  otherwise,  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  im- 
pediment in  the  prosecution  of  their  just  rights. 

Art.  6.  That  there  shall  be  no  future  confiseations  made,  nor  any 
prosecutions  commenced  against  any  person  or  persons  for,  or  by  reason 
of,  the  part  which  he  or  they  may  have  taken  in  the  present  war ;  and 
that  no  person  shall,  on  that  account,  sufier  any  future  loss  or  damage, 
either  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  property ;  and  that  those  who  may  be 
in  confinement  on  such  charges,  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  in  America,  shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  the  proseea- 
tions  so  commenced  be  discontinued. 

Art.  7.  There  shall  be  a  firm  and  perpetual  peace  between  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  and  the  said  States,  and  between  the  subjects  of  the  one 
and  the  citizens  of  the  other,  wherefore,  all  hostilities,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  shall  from  henceforth  cease :  all  prisoners,  on  both  sides*  shaQ  be 
set  at  liberty;  and  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  with  all  convenient  speed, 
and  without  causing  any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  spy  negroes  or 
other  property  of  the  American  inhabitants,  withdraw  all  his  amies, 
garrisons,  and  fleets,  from  the  said  United  States,  and  from  every  post, 
place,  and  harbor,  within  the  same ;  leaving  in  all  fortifications  the 
American  artillery  that  may  be  therein ;  and  shall  also  order  and  eaase 
all  archives,  records,  deeds,  and  papers,  belonging  to  any  of  the  siid 
States,  or  their  citizens,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  may  have  fiiHes 
into  the  hands  of  his  ofiicers,  to  be  forthwith  restored  and  deUveisd  I* 
the  proper  States  and  persons  to  whom  they  belong.* 

*  See  L«ad  Lawi,  p.  11. 
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That  Ikese  stipulations  were  wise  and  just,  none,  perhaps  doubt* 
ed ;  but  they  opened  a  door  for  disputes  and  troubles,  throu^ 
which  troubles  enou^  swarmed  in;  and  we  may  now,  with  as 
much  propriefy  as  at  any  time,  say  the  little  that  our  limits  will 
allow  us  to  say,  in  reference  to  those  disagreements  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  which  for  so  long  a  time  kept  alive  the  hopes 
and  enmities  of  the  Indians,  contending  as  diey  were,  for  thar 
natiye  lands  and  the  burial  places  of  their  fathers.  The  origin  d 
tiie  difficulty  was  an  alleged  infraction  of  the  provisional  treatji 
signed  Norember  30th,  1782,  on  the  part  of  the  British,  who 
showed  an  intention  to  take  away  with  them  from  New  Yoik 
certain  negroes  claimed  as  the  '' property  of  the  American  inhab* 
itants,"  none  of  which,  by  the  terms  both  of  that  and  the  definitive 
treaty,  was  to  be  removed.  Against  this  intention  Washington 
had  remonstrated,  and  Congress  resolved  in  vain :  in  reply  to  all 
remonstrances  it  was  said  that  the  slaves  were  either  booty  taken 
in  war,  and  as  such,  by  the  laws  of  war,  belonged  to  the  captors^ 
and  could  not  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty ;  or  were 
freemen,  and  could  not  be  enslaved.*  It  was  undoubtedly  true  in 
regard  to  many  of  the  negroes,  that  they  wer6  taken  in  war,  and  ail 
such,  (if  property  at  all,)  the  booty  of  the  captors;  but  it  was 
•equall^certain  that  another  portio%  of  them  consisted  of  runa- 
wd^s,  and  by  the  trfmsof  the  treaty,  as  the  Americans  all  thought, 
should  have  been  restored  or  paid  for.f  It  was  in  April,  1783, 
that  the  purposes  of  England  in  relation  to  the  negroes  became  ap- 
parent; in  May  the  Commander-in-chief  and  Congress  tried,  as 
we  have  said,  ineffectually,  to  bring  about  a  different  course  of 
action.  Upon  the,  3d  of  September,  the  definitive  treaty  was  sign- 
ed at  Paris ;  on  the  25th  of  Nov^ber  the  British  left  New  York 
carrying  the  negroes  claimed  by  the  Americans  with  them ;  while 
upon  the  4th  of  the  following  January,  1784,  the  treaty  was  ratifi- 
ed by  the  United  States,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  by  England. 
Under  these  circumstances  Virginia  and  several  other  States  saw 
fit  to  decline  compliance  with  the  article  respecting  the  recovery  of 
debts ;  refused  to  repeal  the  laws  previously  existing  against  Britiab 
creditors ;  and  upon  the  22A  of  next  June,  after  the  ratification  of 
peace  by  both  parties,  ttie  Old  Dominion  expressly  declined  to  ful- 

•  Mtnhall,  i.  173. 

t  See  Mr.  Jty's  eieellent  itateinent  of  &cti  and  principles.  Secret  Jovmtls,  ir.  S75. 
Washington  thought  the  British  unfair  and  dishonest  in  their  retention  of  the  western  postiy 
and  considered  the  non-pajment  of  theb  debts  by  the  Amerioaas,  as  nsed  by  llMm  tat  a 
jnere  excuse.    Sparks'  Washington,  iv.  163.  179. 
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fil  the  treaty  in  its  completeness.  *  This  refusal,  or  neglect,  which 
vras  equivalent  to  a  refusal,  on  the  part  of  the  States  to  abide  strictlj 
by  the  treaty,  caused  England,  on  the  other  hand,  to  retain  pos- 
session of  the  western  posts,  and  threatened  to  involye  the  two 
countries  again  in  open  warfare.  ^ 

The  dispute,,  therefore,  originated  in  a  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween* the  parties  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  part  of  the  seventh 
article  which  relates  to  the  "  carrying  away  negroes  :'*  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  plain  infraction  of  the  fourth  article  on  the  part  of  the 
States ;  and  that  by  an  equally  plain  violation  of  the  provision  in 
regard  to  evacuating  the  posts  (article  7)  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  March,  1785,  John  Adams  was  sent  to  England  to  ''  require" 
the  withdrawal  of  his  Majesty's  armies  from  the  posts  still  held  by 
them.  This  requisition  he  made  on  the  8th  of  the  following 
December;  and  was  told  in  reply  that  when  the  fourth  article  was 
respected  by  the  States,  the  seventh  would  be  by  England. 
These  facts  having  been  laid  before  Congress,  that  body,  in 
March,  1787,  pressed  upon  the  States  the  necessity  of  repealing 
all  laws  violating  the  treaty ;  but  Virginia,  in  substance,  refused  to 
comply  with  the  requisition  respecting  British  creditors,  until  the 
western  forts  were  evacuated,  ^d,  the  sl^^|pstharastcKbe^Si?%iken./' 
returned  or  paid  for.*  •    •-•   ^  *     ^    # 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  easily  surmised  that,  to  the 
request  of  Governor  Clinton  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  western  posts  within  that  state,  Niagara,  Oswego, 
&c.  —  as  well  as  to  the  demand  of  Congress  in  the  following  July, 
for  the  possession  of  all  the  strongholds  al^ng  tl^  lakes -^^  General 
Haldimand  replied,  as  he  had  ck)ne  to  *  Barx)a*  Sten'&en,  ^  I  have  < 
received  no  orders  from  his  Majesty  to  deliver  them  up.'*t 

While  the  condition  of  the  western  frontier  remained  thus  un- 
certain, settiers  were  rapidly  gathering  about  the  inland  forts.  In 
the  spring  of  this  year,  Pittsburgh,  which  had  been  long  settled 
and  once  before  surveyed,  was  regularly  laid  out  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Tench  Francis,  agent  for  the  Messrs.  Penn;  who,  as 
adherents  to  England  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  had  forfeited 
a  large  part  of  their  possessions  in  America.  The  lots  were  soon 
sold,  and  improvements  immediately  began ;  though,  as  would 
appear  from  the  following  extract  from  Arthur  Lee's  journal,  who 

*  Secret  Jooniali,  W.  185  to  2S7.-PitkiB,  u.  192  to  200.— ManfaaU,  i.  161  to  ISS. 
t  ManluU,  i.  177,  9k. 
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passed  through  Pittsburgh  on  his  way  to  the  Indian  council  at 
Fort  Mcintosh,  it  was  not,  late  in  its  first  year,  very  prepossessing 
or  promising  in  its  appearance : 

"  Pittsburgh  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  Scots  and  Irish, 
who  live  in  paltry  log-houses,  and  are  as  dirty  as  if  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  or  even  Scotland.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  trade 
carried  on;  the  goods  being  brought  at  the  vast  expense  of  forty- 
five  shillings  per  hundred,  firom  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore* 
They  take,  in  the  shops,  money,  wheat,  flour  and  skins.  There 
are  in  the  town  four  attorneys,  two  doctors,  and  not  a  priest  of 
any  persuasion,  nor  church,  nor  chapel.  The  rivers  encroach  fast 
on  the  town ;  and  to  such  a  degree,  that,  as  a  gentleman  told  me, 
tiie  Allegheny  had  within  thirty  years  of  his  memory,  carried  away 
one  hundred  jrards.  The  place,  I  believe,  will  never  be  very 
considerable.*'* 

The  detention  of  the  western  fortresses,  however,  though  of 
little  moment  to  Pennsylvania,  was  a  very  serious  evil  to  the  more 
distant  settlers  of  Kentucky.  The  northern  savages  again  pre- 
pared their  scalping  knives,  and  the  traders  firom  Canada,  if  not 
ttie  agents  of  the  British  government,  urged  them  to  harass  the 
firontiers.  Although  Kentucky,  therefore,  grew  rapidly  during 
1784,  the  emigrants  numbering  twelve,t  and  the  whole  population 
thirty  thousand  ;| — although  a  fiiendly  meeting  was  held  by 
Thomas  J.  Dalton,  with  the  Piankeshaws,  at  Vincennes,  in  April  ;|| 
and  though  trade  was  extending  itself  into  the  clearings  and 
among  the  canebrakes — Daniel  Brodhead  having  opened  his  store 
at  Louisville  the  previous  year,  and  James  Wilkinson  having  come 
to  Lexington  in  February  as  the  leader  of  a  large  commercial 
company,, formed  in  Philadelphia  ;§ — still  the  cool  and  sagacious 
mind  of  Logan  led  him  to  prepare  his  fellow  citizens  for  trial  and 
hardship.  He  called,  in  the  autumn  of  1784,  a  meeting  of  the 
people  at  Danville,  to  take  measures  for  defending  the  country, 
and  at  this  meeting  the  whole  subject  of  the  position  and  danger 
of  Kentucky  was  examined  and  discussed,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
a  convention  should  meet  in  December  to  adopt  some  measures 

*  American  Pioneer,  i.  304.  t  Imlay,  44. 

%  Filson,  22.  Filson's  work  waf  prepared  this  year  (1784)  and  the  first  edition  printed 
at  Wilmington,  (query,  North  Carolina  or  Delaware  T) 

I  Filson,  49. 

§  Marshall  i.  161.  165.  In  1784  LooisYille  contained  63  houses  finished,  37  partly 
finished,  22  raised  but  not  covered,  and  more  than  100  cabins.  (Letters  of  an  Aroericaa 
Planter,  firom  1770  to  1786.  Vol.  iU.  p.  482.) 
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for  the  security  of  the  settlements  in  the  wilderness.  Upon  the 
27th  of  that  month  it  met,  nor  was  it  long  before  the  idea  became 
prominent  that  Kentucky  must  ask  to  be  severed  from  Virginia, 
and  left  to  her  own  guidance  and  control.  But  as  no  such  con- 
ception was  general,  when  the  delegates  to  this  first  conrentioD 
were  chosen,  they  deemed  it  best  to  appoint  a  second,  \o  meet 
during  the  next  May,  at  which  was  specially  to  be  considered  the 
topic  most  interesting  to  those  who  were  called  on  to  think  and 
yote — a  complete  separation  from  the  parent  state;  —  political 
independence.* 

It  was  during  1784,  also,  that  the  military  claimants  of  land, 
under  the  laws  of  Virginia,  began  their  locations.  All  the  terri- 
tory between  the  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  excepting  that 
granted  to  Henderson  &  Co.,  was  to  be  appropriated  to  soldiers  of 
the  parent  state';  and  when  that  was  exhausted,  the  lands  north  of 
the  Ohio,  between  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers.  In  1783, 
the  Continental  Line  had  chosen  Colonel  Richard  C.  Anderson 
principal  surveyor  on  their  behalf,  and  on  the  17th  of  December 
in  that  year,  concluded  with  him  a  contract,  under  wfaidi,  upon 
the  20th  of  the  following  July,  he  opened  his  office  near  Louis- 
ville; and  entries  at  once  began.  The  first  entry  north  of  the 
Ohio,  however,  was  not  made  until  August  1,  1787. f 

Two  subjects  which  in  order  of  time  belong  to  this  year,  we 
defer,  the  one  to  1787,  the  other  to  1785 :  the  former  is  the  mea- 
sure adopted  by  Congress  for  the  government  of  the  new  territoiy ; 
the  latter  the  first  treaty  with  the  Indians  relative  to  the  West 

*  Marehall,  i.  190  to  196. 

t  McDonald's  Sketches,  23  to  24.     He  gives  the  contract.    Also  iMtar  of  W.  M. 
Anderson.    (American  Pioneer,  i.  438.)    The  number  oTsoldiers  in  the  Viiginia 
tol  Line  proved  to  be  1 124.    (American  State  Papers,  zviii.  536.) 
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In  spealdng  of  Pittsburgh,  we  referred  to  the  passage  of  Arthur 
Lee  through  that  place  late  in  1784,  to  attend  a  council  with  the 
Indians  at  Fort  Mcintosh.  Upon  the  22d  of  the  previous  Octo- 
b^,  this  gentleman,  in  connection  with  Richard  Butler  and  Oliyer 
Wolcott,  had  met  the  hostile  tribes  of  the  Iroquois,*  at  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  and  had  there  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace,  among  the  arti- 
cles of  which  was  the  following: 

AaT.  3«  A  line  uh^H  be  drawn,  begivning  at  the  mouth  of  a  ereek» 
sboai  four  miles  east  of  Niagara,  oalled  Qyonwayea,  or  Johaston's 
Landing  Place,  upon  the  lake,  named  by  th^  Indians  Oswego,  and  by 
Ds  Ontario ;  from  thence  southerly,  in  a  direction  always  four  miles  east 
of  the  carrying  path,  between  Lake  Erie  and  Ontario,  to  the  mouth  of 
Tehoseroron,  or  Buffalo  Creek,  or  Lake  Erie ;  thence  south,  to  the 
north  boundary  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  thence  west,  to  the  end 
of  the  said  north  boundary ;  thence  south,  along  the  west  boundary  of 
the  said  State,  to  the  river  Ohio ;  the  said  line,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Oyonwayea  to  the  Ohio,  shall  be  the  western  boundary  of  the  lands  of 
the  Six  Nations ;  so  that  the  Six  Nations  shall,  and  do,  yield  to  the 
United  States,  all  claims  to  the  country  west  of  the  said  boundary ;  and 
then  they  shall  be  secured  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  the  lands  they 
inhabit,  east  and  north  of  the  same,  reserving  only  six  miles  squart, 
round  the  fort  of  Oswego,  to  the  United  States,  for  the  support  of  the 
lame.t 

The  old  indefinite  claim  of  the  great  northern  confederacy  to 
the  west,  being  thus  extinguished,  Mr.  Lee,  together  with  Richard 
Butler  and  George  Rogers  Clark,  proceeded  to  treat  with  the 
Western  Indians  themselves  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  upon  the  21st  of 
January,  1785.  The  nations  represented  were  the  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Chippeways,  and  Ottoways ;  and  among  the  represen- 

*  Of  the  Six  tribei,  the  Seoecas,  Mohawki,  Onondagai,  and  C^jugtM,  had  joined 
Bagland ;  the  Oneidas,  and  Toicaroraa  had  not. 

t  See  Land  Lawi,  p.  VtZ, 
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tatives,  it  is  said,  was  the  celebrated  war  chief  of  the  Delawares, 
Buckongahelas.*  The  most  important  provisions  of  the  treaty 
agreed  up  were  the  seven  following, — 

Art.  3.  The  boundary  line  between  ihe  United  States  and  ihe  Wy- 
andot and  Delaware  nations,  shall  begin  at  the  mouth  of  theriTer  Caya- 
hoga,  and  run  thence,  up  the  said  river,  to  the  portage  between  that  and 
the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum  ;  then,  down  the  said  branch, 
to  the  forks  at  the  crossing  place  above  Fort  Lawrence,  (^Laurens  i]  then, 
westerly,  to  the  portage  of  the  Big  Miami,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  branch  the  fort  stood  which  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two;  then,  along tiit 
said  portage,  to  the  Great  Miami  or  Ome  River,  and  down  the  south- 
east side  of  the  same  to  its  mouth ;  thence,  along  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  to  the  mouth  of  Cayahoga,  where  it  began. 

Art.  4.  The  United  States  allot  all  the  lands  contained  within  the 
said  lines  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations,  to  live  and  to  hunt  on, 
and  to  such  of  the  Ottowa  nation  as  now  live  thereon  ;  savinig  sod  re- 
serving, for  the  establishment  of  trading  posts,  six  miles  square  at  the 
mouth  of  Miami  or  Ome  River,  and  the  same  at  the  portage  on  that 
branch  of  the  Big  Miami  which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  and  the  same  on 
the  Lake  of  Sandusky  where  the  fort  formerly  stood,  and  also  two  miles 
square  on  each  side  of  the  lower  rapids  of  Sandusky  River ;  whieh 
posts,  and  the  lands  annexed  to  them,  shall  be  to  the  use,  and  under 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  6.  If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person,  not 
being  an  Indian,  shall  attempt  to  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  allotted  lo 
the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations,  in  this  treaty,  except  on  the  laodi 
reserved  to  the  United  States  in  the  preceding  article,  such  person  shaB 
forfeit  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Indians  may  punish 
him  as  they  please. 

Art.  6.  The  Indians  who  sign  this  treaty,  as  well  in  behalf  of  all 
their  tribes  as  of  themselves,  do  acknowledge  the  lands  east,  south,  and 
west,  of  the  lines  described  in  the  third  article  so  far  as  the  said  ladians 
formerly  claimed  the  same,  to  belong  to  tlie  United  States  ;  and  none  of 
their  tribes  shall  presume  to  settle  upon  the  same,  or  any  part  of  it* 

Art.  7.  The  post  of  Detroit  with  a  district  beginning  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Rosine,  on  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  and  running  west 
six  miles  up  the  southern  bank  of  the  said  river,  thence,  northerly,  and 

*So  says  Dawson,  (life  of  Harrison,  82,  note,)  and  Thatcher  and  Butler  fbUow  him;  tet 
the  name  of  the  Chief  does  not  appear  in  the  proceedings. — He  did,  howeTer,  s^  ^ 
treaty  of  the  Great  Miami,  in  January  1786,  as  a  witness. — (Dillon,  i.  A3%,  440.  IndisB 
Treaties,  Washington,  1837.)    Did  not  he  there  meet  Clark  and  not  at  Fort  Mclatoik? 
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always  six  miles  west  of  the  strait,  till  it  strikes  the  Lake  St.  Clair, 
shall  be  also  reserved  to  the  sole  use  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  8.  In  the  same  manner,  the  post  at  Michilimackinac,  with  its 
dependencies,  and  twelve  miles  square  about  the  same,  shall  be  reserved 
to  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

Art.  9.  If  any  Indian  or  Indians  shall  commit  a  robbery  or  murder 
on  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  the  tribe  to  which  such  offenders 
may  belong,  shall  be  bound  to  deliver  them  up  at  the  nearest  post,  to  be 
punished  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  United  States. 

Thus  were  the  first  steps  taken  for  securing  to  the  United  States 
the  Indian  titles  to  the  vast  realm  beyond  the  Ohio ;  and  a  few 
months  later  the  legislation  was  commenced^  that  was  to  determine 
the  mode  of  its  disposal,  and  the  plan  of  its  settlements. 

In  April  of  the  previous  year  Congress  had  adopted  certain 
resolutions  in  relation  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  States  to  be 
formed  firom  the  Western  Territoiy,  and  sketched  the  great  fea- 
tures of  an  Ordinance  for  its  organization,  but  as  all  these  things 
were  afterwards  modified  in  1787,  we  have  deferred  the  subject 
of  that  organization  to  the  last  named  year.  But  though  the 
details  of  ihe  government  of  the  West  were  not  as  yet  settled, 
Congress,  upon  the  20th  of  May,  1785,f  passed  an  ordinance 
relative  to  surveys  which  determined  a  plan  for  the  division  of  the 
ceded  lands,  and  the  main  principles  of  which  still  remain  in 
force.  This  was  not  done,  however,  until  Massachusetts,  as  well 
as  New  York  and  Virginia,  had  ceded  her  claims  to  the  Union ; 
which  she  did  upon  the  19th  of  April  in  this  year,  the  Act  authori- 
zing the  cession  having  been  passed  upon  the  13th  of  the  previous 
November,  i 

By  the  ordinance  above  referred  to,  the  territory  purchased  of 
the  Indians  was  to  be  divided  into  townships,  six  miles  square,  || 
by  north  and  south  lines  crossed  at  right  angles  by  others :  the 
fiist  north  and  south  line  to  begin  on  the  Ohio  at  a  point  due  north 
of  the  western  termination  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  first  east  and  west  line  to  begin  at  the  same  point 

*  See  Laxui  Lawi,  p.  148. 

t  There  wu  an  ordinance  reported  May  28, 1784,  (Old  Journals,  iv.  416 ;)  a  second, 
April  26th,  1785,  (Old  Joornals,  iv.  607 :)  that  of  May  20th  differed  in  several  respecU. 

^  Old  Journals,  iv.  500  to  504.    Land  Laws,  102. 

I  By  the  first  ordinance  these  were  to  have  heen  ten  miles,  and  hy  the  second  seven 
milee  0qQare.-^ee  Journals. 
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and  extend  throughout  the  territory.  The  ranges  of  townships 
thus  formed  were  to  be  numbered  from  the  Pennsylyania  line 
westward;  the  townships  themselves  from  the  Ohio  northward. 
Each  township  was  to  be  subdivided  into  thirty-six  parts  or  sec- 
tions, each,  of  course,  one  mile  square.  When  seven  ranges  of 
townships  had  been  thus  surveyed,  the  Geographer  was  to  make  a 
return  of  them  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  who  were  to  take  there- 
from one-seventh  part,  by  lot,  for  the  use  of  the  late  Continental 
army ;  and  so  of  every  seven  ranges  as  surveyed  and  returned : 
the  remaining  six-sevenths  were  to  be  drawn  for  by  flie  several 
States,  in  the  proportion  of  the  last  requisition  made  on  them ;  and 
they  were  to  make  public  sale  thereof  in  the  following  manner: 
range  1st,  township  1st,  was  to  be  sold  entire,  townsUp  2d  in 
sections,  and  so  on  alternately ;  while  in  range  2d)  township  Ist, 
was  to  be  sold  in  sections,  and  township  2d  entire,  retaining 
throughout  both  as  to  the  ranges  and  townships  &e  principle  of 
alternation.  The  price  was  to  be  at  least  one  dollar  per  acre  in 
specie,  "  loan  office  certificates  reduced  to  specie  valuc^'*  or  "cer- 
tificates of  liquidated  debts  of  the  United  States."  live  sections 
in  each  township  were  to  be  reserved,  fbur  for  the  Umted  States 
and  one  for  schools.  All  sales  thus  made  by  the  States  were  to 
be  returned  to  the  Board  of  Treasury.  This  ordinance  also  gave 
the  mode  for  dividing,  among  the  Continental  soldiers,  the  lands 
set  apart  to  them;  reserved  three  townships  for  Canadian  refugees; 
secured  to  the  Moravian  Indians  their  rights ;  and  excluded  from 
sale  the  territory  between  the  Little  Miami  and  Scioto,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  made  by  Virginia  in  her  deed  of  cesskn 
in  favor  of  her  own  troops.  Many  points  in  this  law  were  aflw- 
wards  changed,  but  its  great  features  remained.  * 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  so  soon  as  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mch- 
tosh  was  known,  settlers  and  speculators  would  cross  the  (Miio, 
and  to  prevent  the  evil  which  it  was  foreseen  would  follow  any 
general  movement  of  the  kind  the  Indian  Commissioners  were 
authorized  in  June,  to  issue  a  Proclamation  commanding  all  pe^ 
sons  northwest  of  the  river  to  leave  without  loss  of  time,  or  stij 
at  their  peril,  and  announcing  the  intention  of  government  as  soon 
as  possible  to  sell  the  soil  as  fast  as  surveyed.!     The  peril  to  be 

*  Land  Laws,  349  to  354.— Old  Joaroala,  iv.  520  to  633. 
t  Land  Lawa,  354.— Old  Journals  iv.  538. 
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apprehended  from  the  weak  hands  of  the  confederacy  might  not 
have  deterred  fearless  men  from  filling  the  forbidden  land,  bat  there 
were  those  near  by  who  executed  the  laws  they  made  in  a  manner 
which  was  by  no  means  to  be  disregarded ;  and,  as  we  learn  froad 
the  honorable  George  Corwin  of  Portsmouth,  when  four  families 
from  Redstone  attempted  a  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto 
in  April  1785,  they  received  such  a  notice  to  quit  from  the  natives 
in  the  shape  of  rifle-balls,  that  the  survivors,  (for  two  of  the  men 
were  killed,)  were  glad  enough  to  abandon  their  enterprize,  and 
take  refuge  at  Limestone  or  MaysviUe.f  Farther  west  the  experi- 
ment succeeded  better,  and  some  years  before  the  time  of  which 
we  are  writing,  in  1781,  a  settlement  was  made  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  old  French  forts  by  emigrants  from  Western  Vip- 
ginia,  who  were  joined  during  the  present  year  by  several  other 
families  from  flie  same  region.  Upon  the  American  stations  thus 
unlawfully  commenced  the  Kickapoos  began  to  commit  hostilities 
in  '86,  the  Osages  joined  them  in  '90,  and  from  that  time  until 
after  the  treaty  of  Greenville  the  few  inhabitants  of  Illinois  led  the 
same  life  of  danger  and  excitement, — of  hair-breadth  escapes 
and  miraculous  deliverances,  which  the  fit)ntier  men  of  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky,  had  led  for  twenty  or  thirty  years 
previous: — ^the  details  may  be  found  in  an  article  by  J.  M.  Peck, 
read  before  the  Illinois  State  Lyceum  in  1832,  and  published  in 
the  Western  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  73,  (February  1833.) 

In  Kentucky  during  1785  events  were  of  a  different  character 
fit>m  any  yet  witnessed  in  the  West.  Hitherto  to  live  and  resist 
the  savages  had  been  the  problem,  but  now  the  more  complicated 
questions  of  self-rule  and  political  power  presented  themselves  for 
discussion  and  answer.  The  Convention  which  met  late  in.  1784, 
finding  a  strong  feeling  prevalent  in  favor  of  separation  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  unwilling  to  assume  too  much  responsibility,  had  pro* 
posed,  as  we  have  stated,  a  second  Convention  to  meet  in  the  fol- 
lowing May.  It  met  upon  the  23d  of  that  month,  and  the  same 
spirit  of  self  dependence  being  dominant,  an  address  to  the  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  and  one  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  together  wifli 
five  resolutions,  all  relative  to  separation,  and  in  favor  of  it,  were 
unanimously  carried.  Two  of  these  resolutions  deserve  especial 
notice ;  one  of  them  recognized,  what  the  Constitution  of  Virginia 

*  American  Pioneeri  i.  96. 
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did  not,  the  principle  of  equal  representation,  or  a  representation 
of  the  people  living  in  a  certain  territory ^  and  not  the  square  miles 
contained  in  it:  the  other  referred  the  whole  matter  again,  to  a 
third  Convention,  which  was  to  meet  in  August  and  continae  its 
sessions  by  adjournment  until  April  1786.  As  the  members  of  the 
body  which  passed  this  resolve  had  been  chosen,  it  is  believed, 
on  the  basis  of  equal  representation,*  and  for  the  very  poipose  of 
considering  the  question  of  independence,  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
why  this  reference  to  a  third  assembly  was  made.  It  may  have 
been  from  great  precaution,  or  it  may  have  been  through  the  influ- 
ence of  James  Wilkinson,  who,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
second  Convention  exercised  great  power  in  it;  and  who  bemg 
chosen  a  member  of  the  third  became  its  leader  and  controller, 
by  the  combined  influence  of  his  manners,  eloquence,  intellect, 
and  character.  This  gentleman,  there  appears  to  be  reason  to 
think,  deemed  the  tone  of  the  petition  to  Virginia  too  humble,  and 
wished  another  meeting  to  speak  both  to  the  Parent  State  and  the 
people  of  the  District  in  more  rousing  and  exciting  words,  ^nd 
his  wish,  if  such  was  his  wish,  was  fulfilled.  Upon  the  8th  of 
August,  a  third  Convention  met,  adopted  a  new  form  of  address 
to  the  Old  Dominion,  and  called  upon  the  people  of  Kentucl(^  to 
"arm,  associate,  and  embody,"  "to  hold  in  detestation  and 
abhorrence,  and  treat  as  enemies  to  the  community,  every  person 
who  shall  withhold  his  countenance  and  support,  of  such  measures 
as  may  be  recommended  for  [the]  common  defence ; "  and  to  pre- 
pare for  offensive  movements  against  the  Indians,  without  waiting 
to  be  attacked.! 

That  Wilkinson  in  this  address  to  the  people  of  Kentucky  some- 
what exaggerated  the  danger  of  Indian  invasion  is  probable ;  and 
the  propriety  of  his  call  upon  his  countrymen  to  invade  the  lands 
beyond  the  Ohio,  at  the  time  that  Congress  was  treating  with  the 
natives  owning  them,  and  seeking  to  put  a  stop  to  warfare,  is  mwe 
than  questionable:  but  still  his  expressions  of  anxiety  lest  the 
whites  should  be  found  unprepared,  were  not  wholly  without 
cause.  In  August  an  Indian  Council  was  held  upon  the  Wabash 
clearly  hostile  in  its  character:}  in  October  the  southern  savages 
were  engaged  in  hostilities ;  ||  and  through  the  whole  season  smaD 

•  Marshall,  i.  195. 

t  Marthally  i.  196  to  230 ;  where  are  all  the  original  papers  at  length* 

%  DiUon's  Indiana,  i.  201.  |  Marshall,  i.  220. 
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parties  of  red  men  were  doing  mischief  among  the  settlements.* 
But  the  proper  source  of  action  in  the  matter  at  this  time  was  the 
confederation,  and  Wilkinson  and  his  associates  in  proposing  to 
inrade  the  northwest  territory,  should  have  sought  to  act  under  its 
sanction,  and  not  as  leaders  of  a  sovereign  power.  Nor  was  the 
confederation  at  this  very  time  unmindful  of  the  West:  in  the 
autumn  of  '85  Major  Doughty  descended  the  Ohio  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum,  and  upon  the  point  north  of  the  former,  and 
west  of  the  latter,  river,  began  Fort  Harmar.f 


1786. 


^*»/^■^«#^/^^»^/vw^'^^>^rw^/v^/vwv 


The  address  or  petition,  though  the  last  name  seems  scarcely 
applicable,  which  the  Third  Kentucky  Convention  had  sent  to  the 
Assembly  of  the  parent  State,  was  by  that  body  duly  received  and 
listened  to,  and  the  reasons  for  an  early  separation  appearing  co- 
gent, Virginia,  in  January,  1786,  passed  a  law  by  which  Kentucky 
might  claim  independence,  provided  she  were  willing  to  accept 
certain  conditions,!  which  conditions  were  to  be  submitted  to  a 

*  Border  W&r&re,  272.    Marshall,  i.  195. 

t  American  Pioneer,  i.  25  to  30,  and  frontispiece. 

X  The  following  extract  of  a  letter,  dated  December  9th,  1785,  from  Madison  to  Wash- 
ingtoD,  will  explain  these  conditions,  and  the  feeling  of  Kentucky.  (Sparks'  Washington, 
ix.  510.) 

"  Kentucky  made  a  formal  application  for  independence.  Her  memorial  has  been  con- 
ndered,  and  the  terms  of  separation  fixed  by  a  committee  of  4he  whole.  The  substance 
of  them  is,  tiiat  all  prirate  rights  and  interests,  derived  from  the  laws  of  Virginia,  shall  be 
secured ;  that  the  unlocated  lands  shall  be  applied  to  the  objects  to  which  the  laws  of  Vir* 
ginijL  have  appropriated  them ;  that  the  Ohio  shall  bo  a  common  highway  for  the  citixens 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  as  fkr  as  the  remain- 
ing territory  of  the  latter  will  be  thereon,  be  concurrent  only  with  the  new  States  on  the 
opposite  shore ;  that  the  proposed  State  shall  take  its  due  share  of  our  State  debts ;  and 
that  the  separation  shall  not  take  place  unless  these  terms  shall  be  approved  by  a  conven- 
tion to  be  held  to  decide  the  question,  nor  until  Congress  shall  assent  thereto,  and  fix 
the  term*  of  their  admission  into  the  Union.  The  limita  of  the  proposed  State  are  to  be 
the  same  with  the  present  limits  of  the  district  The  apparent  coolness  of  the  repre- 
aentatives  of  Kentucky,  as  to  a  separation,  since  these  terms  have  been  defined,  indicates 
that  they  had  some  views,  which  will  not  be  favored  by  them.  They  dislike  much  to  be 
npon  the  wiU  of  Congrew." 

18 
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Fourth  convention  to  be  held  in  the  following  September.  If 
those  were  agreed  to,  the  convention  was  to  select  a  day  posterior 
to  September  1st,  1787,  after  which  the  laws  of  Vu^inia  were  to 
cease  forever  to  be  of  force  within  the  western  district;  for  which, 
meanwhile,  a  constitution  and  laws  were  to  be  prepared  by  a  Fifth 
convention  to  be  called  for  that  purpose :  it  being  provided  that  this 
act  was  to  be  effective  only  when  in  substance  approved  by  the 
United  States.*  This  act  was  not,  however,  altogether  pleasant  to 
the  more  zealous  of  the  advocates  of  self-rule,  and  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Wilkinson  and  his  friends  to  induce  the  people  of  the 
district  to  declare  themselves  independent  of  Virginia  before  the 
comparatively  distant  period  fixed  by  the  law  in  question.  The 
attempt,  however,^  was  opposed  and  defeated;  the  election  of 
members  from  the  Fourth  convention  took  place  without  disturb- 
ance, and  in  September  it  would  undoubtedly  have  met  to  attend 
to  the  business  confided  to  it,  had  not  the  Indian  incur^ons  led  to 
a  movement  against  the  tribes  on  the  Wabash,  at  the  very  time 
appointed  for  the  assembly  at  Danville. 

Before  we  come  to  this  movement  beyond  the  Ohio,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  mention  the  steps  taken  by  Congress  during  the 
early  part  of  this  year  to  secure  and  perpetuate  peace  with  the 
north-western  tribes.  The  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  with  the  Iro- 
quois, was  upon  the  22d  of  October,  1784 ;  that  of  Fort  Mcintosh, 
with  the  Delawares,  Wyandots,  &c.,  upon  the  21st  of  Januaiy, 
1785;  upon  the  18th  of  March  following  it  was  resolved  that  a 
treaty  be  held  with  the  Wabash  Indians  at  Post  Vincent  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1785,  or  at  such  other  time  and  place  as  mig^t  seem 
best  to  the  commissioners,  f  Various  circumstances  caused  the 
time  to  be  changed  to  the  31st  of  January,  1786,  and  the  place  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  where,  upon  that  day  a  treaty  was 
made  by  George  R.  Clark,  Richard  Butler,  and  Samuel  H.  Par- 
sons,— not,  however,  with  the  Piankishaws  and  others  named  in 
the  original  resolution,  but  with  the  Delawares,  Wyando(s  and 
Shawanese.|  That  treaty,  in  addition  to  the  usual  articles,  con- 
tained the  following.  II 

•  ManhaU,  i.  222. 
t  Old  Journalt,  iv.  487. 

%  Those  firit  named  were  the  Potawatama,  Twightwees,  Piankiahaw  and  odiar  ■lann 
uttiona.    See  Old  Jonrnaliy  i?.  628.  633.  638.  642.    The  reaolntioB  on  tbe  piga  ^ 
cited  (June  29, 1786)  changes  the  place  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami  or  tbe  FkUi. 
|01d  Joumaliy  it.  627,    Land  LiTrs,  299. 
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Art.  8.  The  Shawanee  nation  do  acknowledge  the  United  States  to 
be  the  sole  and  -absolate  soyereigna  of  all  the  territory  ceded  to  them  by 
a  treaty  of  peace,  made  between  them  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain, 
the  fourteenth  day  of  Januaiy,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty- 
four.* 

Akt.  6.  The  United  States  do  allot  to  the  Shawanee  nation,  lands 
within  their  territory  to  lire  and  hunt  upon,  beginning  at  the  south  line 
of  the  lands  allotted  to  the  Wyandots  and  Delaware  nations,  at  the 
place  where  the  main  branch  of  the  Great  Miami,  which  falls  into  the 
Ohio,  intersects  said  line ;  then,  down  the  River  Miami,  to  the  fork  of 
tbat  river,  next  below  the  old  fort  which  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-two;  thence,  due  west,  to  the 
River  De  la  Panse ;  then,  down  that  river,  to  the  river  Wabash  ;  be* 
yond  which  lines  none  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  settle, 
nor  disturb  the  Shawanees  in  their  settlement  and  possessions.  And 
the  Shawanees  do  relinquish  to  the  United  States,  all  title,  or  pretence 
of  title,  they  ever  had  to  the  lands  east,  west,  and  south,  of  the  east, 
west,  and  south  lines  before  described  .t 

The  absence  of  the  Wabash  Indians  from  this  council  was  not 
the  result  of  any  change  of  plans  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  but 
solely  of  a  growing  spirit  of  hostility  among  the  savages,  fostered, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  think,  by  the  sub-agents  of  England. 
The  temper  of  the  Indians  who  first  met  the  commissioners,  is  thus 
referred  to  by  General  Parsons,  in  a  letter  to  Captain  Hart  «t  Fort 
Harmar,  dated  ^'Fort  Finney,"  (mouth  of  Great  Miami,  where 
Major  Finney  was  stationed  for  the  time,^)  December  20th,  1785. 


jy 


Since  we  have  been  here,  every  measure  has  been  taken  to  bring  in 
the  Indians.  The  Wyandots  and  Delawares  are  here ;  the  other  nations 
were  coming,  and  were  turned  back  by  the  Shawanese.  These  at  last 
sent  two  of  their  tribe  to  examine  our  situation  and  satisfy  themselves 
of  our  designs.  With  these  men  we  were  very  open  and  explicit.  We 
'told  them  we  were  fully  convinced  of  their  designs  in  coming;  that  we 
were  fully  satisfied  with  it ;  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  take  their  own 
way  and  time  to  answer  the  purposes  they  came  for ;  that  we  were  de* 
sirous  of  living  in  peace  with  them ;  and  for  that  purpose  had  come 
with  ofiers  of  peace  to  them,  which  they  would  judge  of,  and  whetlier 
peace  or  war  was  most  for  their  interest;  that  we  very  well  knew  the 
measures  the  British  agents  had  taken  to  deceive  them.    That  if  they 

*  Alloding  to  the  definitiTe  tretty  of  peace, 
f  See  Land  Lawf ,  299. 

I  Cut*i  Cinciimati  Mitcellany,  ii.  33.    He  was  witnew  to  the  treaty.    See  the  treaty  in 
the  Washington  Cc!1ection  of  1S37. 
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came  to  the  treaty,  any  maa  who  had  filled  their  ears  with  those  stories 
was  at  liberty  to  come  with  them  and  return  in  safety.  But  if  they  re^ 
fused  to  treat  with  us,  we  should  consider  it  as  a  declaration  of  war  on 
their  part,  &c.  These  men  stayed  about  us  eight  days,  and  then  told  us 
they  were  fully  convinced  our  designs  were  good ;  that  they  had  been 
deceived ;  that  they  would  retutn  home,  and  use  their  infiuence  to  bring 
in  their  nation,  and  send  out  to  the  other  nations.  Last  night  we  re^ 
ceived  a  belt  of  Wampam  and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  with  a  message  that 
they  would  be  in  when  we  had  smoked  the  tobacco.  From  our  inform 
mation  we  are  led  to  believe  these  people  will  very  generally  come  in 
and  heartily  concur  with  us  in  peace.  I  think  it  not  probable  the  treaty 
will  begin  sooner  than  January. 

The  British  agents,  our  own  traders,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky, 
I  am  convinced  are  all  opposed  to  a  treaty,  and  are  using  every  measure 
to  prevent  it.  Strange  as  this  may  seem,  I  have  very  convincing  proofs 
of  its  reality.  The  causes  I  can  assign,  but  they  are  too  many  for  the 
compass  of  a  letter.  Notwithstanding  all  treaties  we  can  make,  I  am 
convinced  we  shall  not  be  in  safety  until  we  have  posts  established  in 
the  upper  country.* 

The  various  tribes  of  the  north-west  therefore  had  been  invited 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  but  owing  to  counter  influence,  neither 
attended  nor  took  any  notice  of  the  messages  sent  them  ;f  and 
those  who  did  finally  attend,  came,  if  tradition  tells  truly,  in  no 
amicable  spirit,  and  but  for  the  profound  knowledge  possessed  by 
Clark  of  the  Indian  character,  and  the  high  rank  he  held  in  the 
estimation  of  the  natives,  the  meeting  of  Januaiy  31st  might  veij' 
probably  have  terminated  in  the  murder  of  the  commissioners.]: 

From  a  late  work  by  Judge  Hall  we  take  the  following  passage, 
descriptive  of  the  scene  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  The 
Indians  had  entered  in  a  disorderly  and  disrespectful  manner, 
"the  commissioners,  without  noticing  the  disorderly  conduct  of 
the  other  party,  or  appearing  to  have  discovered  their  meditated 

*  See  North  American  Review,  October,  1841 ,  p.  330. 

fold  Joamals,  iv.  657. 

%  The  following  account  of  a  meeting  between  Clark  and  (he  great  Delaware  chieff 
Backongahelas,  took  place,  we  presume,  at  this  time,  and  not  as  commonly  said,  (Butler, 
153.  Dawson's  Harrison,  82,  note.  Thatcher's  Indians,  ii .  180,]  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  in 
1785.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  hut  does  ia  tiiat  oT 
Fort  Finney.  (Dillon's  Indiana,  i.  432.  440.  Indian  Treaties,  Washington,  1837.) 
"When  the  peace  chieft  had  addressed  the  commissioners,  Buckongahelas,  not  deigniBg  to 
notice  the  colleagues  of  Clark,  took  the  latter  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  I  thank  the  Great 
Spirit  for  having  this  day  brought  together  two  such  great  warriors  as  Bockoogahelaa  aad 
a«B«nl  Cl«rk.» 
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treachery,  opened  the  council  in  due  fonn.  They  lighted  the 
peace-pipe,  and  after  drawing  a  few  whifls,  passed  it  to  the  chiefe 
who  received  it  Colonel  Clark  then  rose  to  explain  flie  purpose 
for  which  the  treaty  was  ordered.  WiUi  an  unembarrassed  air, 
with  the  tone  of  one  accustomed  to  command,  and  an  easy  as- 
surance of  perfect  security  and  self-possession,  he  stated  that  the 
commissioners  had  been  sent  to  offer  peace  to  the  Shawanese ; 
that  the  President  had  no  wish  to  continue  the  war;  he  had  no  re- 
sentment to  gratify;  and,  if  the  red  men  desired  peace,' they  could 
have  it  on  reasonable  terms.  *  If  such  be  the  will  of  the  Shawar 
anese,'  he  concluded,  Met  some  of  their  wise  men  speak.' 

"  A  chief  arose,  drew  up  his  tall  person  to  its  full  height,  and  as- 
suming a  haughty  attitude,  threw  his  eye  contemptuously  over  the 
commissioners  and  their  small  retinue,  as  if  to  measure  their  insig- 
nificance, in  comparison  with  his  own  numerous  train,  and  then 
stalking  to  the  table,  threw  upon  it  two  belts  of  wampum,  of  dif- 
erent  colors — the  war  and  the  peace  belt. 

"  We  come  here,'  he  exclaimed,  *  to  offer  you  two  pieces  of 
wampum ;  they  are  of  different  colors ;  you  know  what  they  mean : 
jou  can  take  which  you  like  V  and  turning  upon  his  heel,  he  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

"  The  chiefs  drew  themselves  up,  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
hurled  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  the  white  men.  They  offered  an 
insult  to  the  renowned  leader  of  the  Long  Knives,  to  which  they 
knew  it  would  be  hard  for  him  to  submit,  while  they  did  not  sup- 
pose he  dare  resent  it.  The  council-pipe  was  laid  aside.  Those 
fierce  wild  men  gazed  intently  at  Clark.  The  Americans  saw  that 
the  crisis  had  arrived ;  they  could  no  longer  doubt  that  the  Indians 
iinderstood  the  advantage  they  possessed,  and  were  disposed  to 
use  it ;  and  a  common  sense  of  danger  caused  each  eye  to  be  turn- 
ed on  the  leading  commissioner.  He  sat  undisturbed  and  appar- 
ently careless  until  the  chief  who  had  thrown  the  belts  upon  the 
table  had  taken  his  seat ;  then  with  a  small  cane  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  he  reached  as  if  playfully,  towards  the  war  belt,  entan- 
gled the  end  of  the  stick  in  it,  drew  it  towards  him,  and  then  with 
a  switch  of  the  cane  threw  the  belt  into  the  midst  of  the  chiefe. 
"The  effect  was  electric.  Every  man  in  the  council,  of  each  party 
sprang  to  his  feet,  the  savage  with  a  loud  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment ^  Hugh !'  The  Americans  in  expectation  of  a  hopeless  con- 
flict, against  overwhelming  numbers*  Every  band  grasped  a 
wreapon. 
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^^  Clark  alone  was  una  wed.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
changed  to  a  ferocious  sternness  and  his  eye  flashed,  but  otherwise 
he  was  unmoved.  A  bitter  smile  was  perceptible  upon  his  com- 
pressed lips,  as  he  gazed  upon  that  say2^e  band,  whose  hundred 
eyes  were  bent  fiercely  and  in  horrid  exultation  upon  him  as  they 
stood  like  a  pack  of  wolves  at  bay  thirsting  for  blood,  and  ready 
to  rush  upon  him  whenever  one  bolder  than  the  rest  should  cony 
mence  the  attack.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  of  indeci^on 
when  the  slightest  weight  thrown  into  either  scale  will  make  it 
preponderate ;  a  moment  in  which  a  bold  man,  conversant  with  the 
secret  springs  of  human  action,  may  seize  upon  the  minds  of  all 
around  him  and  sway  them  at  his  will. 

Such  a  man  was  the  intrepid  Virginian.  He  spoke  and  there 
was  no  man  bold  enough  to  gainsay  him — none  that  could  return 
the  fierce  glance  of  his  eye.  Raising  his  arm  and  waving  his  hand 
toward  the  door,  he  exclaimed :  *  Dogs  !  you  may  go  P  The  Indi- 
ans hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  rushed  tumultuously  out  d 
the  council  room."* 

*  Hall  in  Wilej  and  Putnam's  Library.  —  The  original  of  the  aboTe  is  we  pranme,  the 
feHowing  from  the  EncycIopecKa  Americana : 

"  The  Indians  came  in  to  the  treaty  at  Fort  Washington  in  the  most  fiiendly  maaner, 
except  the  Shawanees,  the  most  conceited  and  warlike  of  the  aborigines,  the  fiivt  in  at  t 
battle,  and  the  last  at  a  treaty.  Three  hundred  of  their  finest  warriors  set  off  in  all  their 
paint  and  feathers,  and  filed  into  the  council -house.  Their  number  and  demeanor,  so 
unusual  at  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  was  altogether  unexpected  and  suspicions.  The 
United  States'  stockade  mustered  seventy  men.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall,  at  a  little  table, 
sat  the  commissary-general  Clark,  the  indefatigable  scourge  of  these  rerj  maranden, 
Genera]  Richard  Butler  and  Mr.  Parsons.  There  was  also  present  a  Captain  Denny,  who, 
I  believe,  is  still  alive,  and  can  attest  this  story.  On  the  part  of  the  Indiana,  an  <^  coun- 
cil-sachem and  a  war  chief  took  the  lead.  The  latter,  a  tall,  raw-boned  feUow,  with  an 
Impudent  and  villainous  look,  made  a  boisterous  and  threatening  speech,  which  operated 
effectually  on  the  passions  of  the  Indians,  who  set  up  a  prodigious  whoop  at  every  pame. 
He  concluded  by  presenting  a  black  and  white  wampum,  to  signiQf  thej  were  prqwre^ 
for  either  event,  peace  or  war.  Clark  exhibited  the  same  unaltered  and  careless  cooa- 
tenance  he  had  shown  during  the  whole  scene,  his  head  leaning  on  his  left  hand,  and  his 
elbow  resting  upon  the  table.  He  raised  his  little  cane,  and  pushed  the  sacred  waayus 
off  the  table,  with  very  little  ceremony.  Every  Indian  at  the  same  time  started  from  his 
seat  with  one  of  those  sudden,  simultaneous,  and  peculiarly  savage  sounds,  which  staitlt 
and  disconcert  the  stoutest  heart,  and  can  neither  be  described  nor  forgotten.  At  this 
juncture  Clark  rose.  The  scrutinizing  eye  cowered  at  his  glance.  He  stamped  his  fbot  ss 
the  prostrate  and  insulted  symbol,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  the  haU.  Thej  did  so,  ap* 
parently  involuntarily.  They  were  heard  all  that  night,  debating  in  the  bushes  near  Iks 
Ibrt.  The  raw-boned  chief  was  for  war,  the  old  sachem  for  peace.  The  latter  prevailed, 
and  the  next  morning  they  came  back  and  sued  for  peace."  (Notes  of  an  old  oSe>a> 
See  EncyclopflBdia  Americana,  iii.  232.) 

Judge  Hall  says  General  Harrison  confirmed  the  tale,  but  it  is  a  strange  matter  that 
neither  Marshall  nor  any  of  the  other  early  historians  know  any  thing  about  it.  Is  it  aba 
a«<mythr' 
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But  the  tribes  more  distant  than  the  Shawanese  were  in  no  way 
disposed  to  cease  their  incursions,  and  upon  the  16th  of  May  the 
Grovemor  of  Vir^nia  was  forced  to  write  upon  the  subject  to  Con- 
gressy  which  at  once  sent  two  companies  down  the  Ohio  to  flie 
Falls,  and  upon  the  30th  of  June  authorized  the  raising  of  militia 
in  Kentucky,  and  the  invasion  of  the  country  of  the  mischief- 
makers  under  the  command  of  the  leading  United  States  officer.* 
We  do  not  learn  that  it  was  nominally  under  this  resolution  that 
General  Clark's  expedition  of  the  ensuing  fall  was  imdertaken;^ 
but  at  any  rate  this  act  on  the  part  of  Congress  justified  ofiensiye 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  Kentuckians  when  they  became  neces- 
sary; and  it  being  thought  necessary  to  act  upon  the  Wabash  be- 
fore winter,  a  body  of  a  thousand  men  or  more  gathered  at  the 
Falls,  and  marched  thence  toward  Vincennes,  which  place  they 
reached  some  time  in  September,!  1786. 

Here  Ae  army  remained  inactive  during  nine  days,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  their  provisions  and  ammunition,  which  had  been  sent 
down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  in  boats,  and  were  delayed  l^y 
the  low  water.  This  stay,  so  different  firom  Clark's  old  mode  of 
proceeding,  was  in  opposition  to  his  advice,^  and  proved  fatal  to 
the  expedition.  The  soldiers  became  restive,  and  their  confidence 
in  the  ^General  being  destroyed,  by  discovering  the  fact  that  his 
clear  mind  was  too  commonly  confused  and  darkened  by  the 
influence  of  ardent  spirits,  they  at  last  reiused  obedience ;  a  body 
of  three  hundred  turned  their  faces  homeward,  and  the  rest  soon 
followed  in  their  track. 

Another  expedition  conducted  by  Colonel  Logan  against  the 
Shawanese,  who  in  spite  of  their  treaty  had  resumed  hostilities^ 
terminated  very  differently  from  that  under  the  conqueror  of  Illi- 
nois, their  towns  were  burned  and  their  crops  wasted. 

It  was  the  gathering  of  the  men  of  Kentucky  for  these  expedi- 
tions, which  prevented  the  meeting  of  the  convention  that  was 
to  have  come  together  in  September.  So  many  were  absent  on 
military  duty  that  a  quorum  could  not  be  had,  and  those  who 
came  to  the  point  of  assembly,  were  forced,  as  a  committee 
merely,  to  prepare  a  memorial  for  the  Virginia  legislature,  setting 

•  Old  Jounuli,  i?.  667  to  660. 

f  Butler  (p.  151]  says  in  October,  but  thej  remained  at  Vincennea  niae  daja,  and  yet 
Um  npeeting  after  the  expedition  was  abandoned,  was  on  October  8th.  (Secret  Jottmalfl, 
It.  311.) 

%  lianbaU,  i.  850.^Batler,  153. 
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forth  the  causes  which  made  a  convention  at  that  time  impossible, 
and  asking  certain  changes  in  the  Act  of  Separation.*  This  done, 
they  continued  their  meetings  by  adjournment  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  hoping  a  quorum  might  still  be  gathered ;  which 
was  not  done,  however,  until  the  ensuing  Januaiy.f 

Meanwhile,  beyond  the  AUeghanies,  events  were  taking  place 
which  produced  more  excitement  in  Kentucky  than  Indian  wars, 
or  Acts  of  Separation  even :  we  refer  to  the  Spanish  negotiations, 
involving  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1780,  as  we  have 
stated,  Spain  expressed  her  determination  to  claim  the  control  of 
the  great  western  river:  in  January,  1781,  she  attacked  the  fort  of 
St.  Joseph's,  and  took  possession  of  the  north-west  in  the  name  of 
his  Catholic  Majesty:  on  the  15th  of  the  next  month,  Congress,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Virginia  Delegates,  instructed  Mr.  Jay,  then  at 
Madrid,  not  to  insist  on  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, if  a  treaty  could  not  be  effected  without  pving  it  up. 
Through  1782,  the  court  of  Madrid  labored,  not  only  to  induce 
the  United  States  to  give  up  the  stream  of  the  West,  but  a  great 
part  of  the  West  itself,  and  France  backed  her  pretensions ;{:  and 
thus  matters  rested.  In  July,  1785,  Don  Diego  Gardoqui,  ap- 
peared before  Congress  as  the  representative  of  Spain  ;||  on  the 
20th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Jay,  the  Secretary  of  foreign  affairs, 
was  authorised  to  negotiate  with  him ;  and  in  May  of  the  year  of 
which  we  are  writing,  negotiations  begun  between  them,  were 
brought  to  the  notice  of  Congress.  This  was  done  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  in  these  transactions  Mr.  Jay  asked  the  special 
guidance  of  that  body,  and  explained  his  reasons  for  doing  so  at 
length.  §  He  pointed  out  the  importance  of  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  dwelt  upon  the  two  difficulties  of  making  such  t 
treaty ;  one  of  which  was  the  unwillingness  of  Spain  to  permit  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  the  other,  the  question  of  boun- 
daries. Upon  the  first  point  Mr.  Jay  was,  and  always  had  been, 
opposed  to  yielding  to  the  Spanish  claim  ;  but  that  claim  was  still 
as  strenuously  urged  as  in  1780 ;  smd  the  court  of  Madrid,  flieir 
ambassador  said,  would  never  abandon  it.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  interests  of  the  whole  Union  demanding  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Spanish  commercial  treaty,  while  that  treaty  could 
apparently  be  secured  only  by  giving  up  the  right  to  navigate  ftc 
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Mississippi,  which  was  in  a  manner  sacrificing  the  West,  Mr.  Jay 
proposed,  as  a  sort  of  compromise,  to  form  a  treaty  with  Spain  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  during  that  time  to  yield  the  right 
of  using  the  Mississippi  below  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  To  this  proposition,  the  southern  members  in  Congress 
were  vehemently  opposed,  and  an  attempt  was  made  by  them  to 
take  the  whole  matter  out  of  Mr.  Jay's  hands,  the  delegates  from 
Virginia  offering  a  long  and  able  argument  in  opposition  to  his 
scheme ;  but  the  members  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states  out- 
voted the  south,  gmd  the  Secretary  was  authorised  to  continue  his 
negotiations,  without  being  bound  to  insist  at  all  hazards  upon  the 
immediate  use  of  the  river.*  The  discussions  in  Congress  relative 
to  the  Spanish  claims,  took,  place  during  August,  and  the  rumor 
of  them  and  of  the  Secretary's  proposal  in  due  time  reached  the 
West ;  but,  as  is  common,  the  tale  spread  by  report,  differed  firom 
the  truth,  by  representing  the  proposition  as  much  more  positive 
than  it  really  was,  and  as  being  made  by  John  Jay,  without  any 
sanction  of  Congress.  This  story,  which  circulated  during  the 
winter  of  1786-7,  produced  among  those  who  dwelt  upon  the 
western  waters  great  indignation ;  and  prepared  the  people  to  antici- 
pate a  contest  with  Spain,  or  a  union  with  her,  and  in  either  case, 
action  independent  of  the  old  Atlantic  colonies.  And  the  conduct 
of  Clark,  after  the  failure  of  the  Wabash  expedition,  was  well 
calculated  to  cause  many  to  think  that  the  leading  minds  were 
already  prepared  for  action.  On  the  8th  of  October,  a  board  of 
field  officers  at  Vincennes,  determined  to  garrison  that  point,  to 
raise  supplies  by  impressment,  and  to  enlist  new  troops.  Under 
this  determination,  Spanish  property  was  seized,  soldiers  were 
embodied,  and  steps  were  taken  to  hold  a  peace  council  with  the 
natives ;  all  under  the  direction  of  General  Clark.  Soon  after  this, 
in  December,  Thomas  Green  wrote  from  Louisville  to  the  Gover- 
ernor.  Council  and  Legislature  of  Georgia — which  State  was 
involved  in  the  boundary  quarrel  with  Spain — that  Spanish  pro- 
perty had  been  seized  in  the  north-west  as  a  hostile  measure,  and 
not  merely  to  procure  necessaries  for  the  troops,  which  Clark 
afterward  declared  was  the  case ;  and  added  that  the  General  was 
ready  to  go  down  the  river  with  "  troops  sufficient"  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  lands  in  dispute,  if  Georgia  would  countenance  him. 
This  letter  Clark  said  he  never  saw,  but  as  he  paid  equally  with 
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Green  towards  the  expenses  of  the  messenger  who  was  to  take  it 
to  the  south,  it  was  natural  enough  to  think  him  privy  to  all  the 
plans  relative  to  the  disputed  territory,  whatever  they  may  have 
been.  And  what  they  were,  in  some  minds  at  least,  may  per- 
haps, be  judged  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  also 
written  from  Louisville,  professedly  to  some  one  in  New  England, 
and  very  probably  by  Green  ;  and  which  was  circulated  widely  in 
Frankland,  Tennessee.     It  is  dated  December  4,  '86. 

Our  situation  is  as  bad  as  it  possibly  can  be,  therefore  every  exertion 
to  retrieve  our  circumstances  must  be  manly,  eligible  and  just 

We  can  raise  twenty  thousand  troops  this  side  the  Alleghany  and 
Apalachian  Monntains ;  and  the  annual  increase  of  them  by  emigration, 
from  other  parts,  is  from  two  to  four  thousand. 

We  have  taken  all  the  goods  belonging  to  the  Spanish  merchants  of 
post  Vincennes  and  the  Illinois,  and  are  determined  they  shall  not  trade 
up  the  river,  provided  they  will  not  let  us  trade  down  it.  Preparations 
are  now  making  here  (if  necessary)  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  their 
settlements,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  In  case  we  are  not 
countenanced  and  succored  by  the  United  Slates  (if  we  need  it)  our 
allegiance  will  be  thrown  off,  and  some  other  power  applied  to.  Great 
Britain  stands  ready  with  open  arms  to  receive  and  support  us. 
They  have  already  offered  to  open  their  resources  for  our  supplies. 
When  once  re-united  to  them,  **  farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  your 
boasted  greatness."  The  province  of  Canada  and  the  inhabitants  of 
these  waters,  of  themselves,  in  time,  will  be  able  to  conquer  you.  You 
are  as  ignorant  of  this  country  as  Great  Britain  was  of  America.  These 
are  hints,  if  rightly  improved,  may  be  of  some  service ;  if  not,  blame 
yourselves  for  the  neglect.* 

Wells,  Green's  messenger,  on  his  way  to  Georgia,  showed  his 
papers  to  various  persons  at  Danville ;  copies  were  at  once  taken 
of  them,  and  inclosed  in  a  letter  written  on  the  22d  of  December  to 
the  executive  of  Virginia,  by  fifteen  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Kentucky,  among  whom  was  James  Wilkinson.  In  February, 
1787,  the  Council  of  Virginia  acted  upon  the  subject;  condemned 
General  Clark's  conduct,  disavowed  the  powers  assumed  by  him, 
ordered  the  prosecution  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  seizure  of 
property,  and  laid  the  matter  before  Congress.  It  was  presented 
in  detail  to  that  body  upon  the  13th  of  April,t  and  upon  the  34th 
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of  that  month,  it  was  resolyed  that  the  troops  of  the  United  States 
be  employed  to  dispossess  the  unauthorised  intruders  who  had 
taken  possession  of  St.  Vincents.* 

All  these  things  naturally  tended  to  excite  speculation,  inquiry 
and  fear  throughout  the  West ;  and  though  no  action  was  had  in 
reference  to  the  Mississippi  question  beyond  the  mountains,  until 
the  next  spring,  we  may  be  sure  there  was  talking  and  feeling 
enough  in  the  interval. 

But  in  giving  the  history  of  1786,  we  must  not  omit  those 
steps  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  New  England  Ohio 
Company,  and  the  founding  of  the  first  colony,  authorised  by  gov- 
ernment, north-west  of  the  Belle  Riviere. 

Congress,  by  the  Resolutions  of  September  16, 1776,  and  August 
12, 1780,  had  promised  land  bounties  to  the  officers  and  soldiers^of 
the  Revolutionary  army,  who  should  continue  in  the  service  till 
the  close  of  the  war,  or  imtil  discharged  by  Congress ;  and  to  the 
representatives  of  those  who  should  be  slain  by  the  enemy,  f  In 
June,  1783,  peace  having  been  proclaimed.  General  Rufus  Putnam 
forwarded  to  Washington  a  memorial  from  certain  of  those  having 
clsoms  under  these  Resolutions ;  which  Washington  transmitted  to 
Congress,  together  with  General  Putnam^s  letter.]:  But  as  the 
States  claiming  the  western  territory  had  not  then  made  their  final 
cessions,  Congjress  was  forced,  on  the  29th  of  October,  1783,  to 
announce  their  inability  to  make  any  appropriation  of  land.|| 
From  that  time,  nothing  further  was  done  until,  upon  the  18th  of 
July,  1785,  Benjamin  Tupper,  a  Revolutionary  officer  belonging 
to  Massachusetts,  was  appointed  a  surveyor  of  western  lands,  in 
the  place  of  General  Putnam,  who  had  been  before  chosen,  but 
was  otherwise  engaged.  He,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  visited 
the  West,  going,  however,  no  farther  than  Pittsburgh,  as  the 
Indian  troubles  prevented  surveys. §  On  his  return  home,  he 
conferred  with  his  firiend,  Putnam,  as  to  a  renewal  of  their 
memorial  of  1783,  and  a  removal  westward ;  which  conference 
resulted  in  a  publication,  dated  January  10,  1786,  in  which  was 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  company  to  settle  the  Ohio  lands ;  and 
those  taking  an  interest  in  the  plan,  were  invited  to  meet  in  Feb- 

•  Old  Journdf ,  It.  740. 
f  Land  Lawe,  337. 

%  The  lettera  relatiog  to  this  petition  were  aenC  bj  Mr.  Sparkt  to  the  Committee  lor 
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ruary  and  choose,  for  each  county  of  Massachusetts,  one  or  more 
delegates;  these  delegates  were  to  assemble,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  tavern  in  Boston,  there  to  agree  upon 
a  system  of  association.  On  the  day  named,  eleven  persons 
appeared  at  the  place  agreed  upon ;  and  by  the  3d  of  March,  the 
outline  of  the  company  was  drawn  up,  and  subscriptions  under  it 
at  once  commenced.  The  leading  features  of  that  outline  were 
these :  a  fund  of  a  million  dollars,  mainly  in  continental  certificates, 
was  to  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  lands  in  the  west- 
em  territory ;  there  were  to  be  a  thousand  shares  of  one  thousand 
dollars  each,  and  upon  each  share  ten  dollars  in  specie  were  to 
be  paid,  for  contingent  expenses.  One  year's  interest  was  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  charges  of  making  a  settlement  and  assisting 
those  unable  to  remove  without  aid.  The  owners  of  every  twenty 
shares  were  to  choose  an  agent  to  represent  them,  and  attend  to 
their  interests ;  and  these  agents  were  to  choose  the  Directors.* 
The  plan  was  approved,  and  in  a  year  from  that  time  the  company 
was  organized ;  and,  before  its  organization,  the  last  obstacle  to 
the  purposed  grant  from  the  United  States,  was  done  away  by  the 
cession  of  most  of  her  territorial  claims  on  the  part  of  Connecticut. 
In  October,  1780,  soon  after  the  first  action  of  Congress  relative 
to  the  western  lands,  that  State  had  passed  an  Act  respecting  the 
cession  of  her  claims  to  the  United  States.  This,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  1781,  was  referred,  together  with  the  Resolutions  of 
New  York  and  Virginia,  to  a  Committee. f  Various  reports  were 
made,  and  discussions  had,  relative  to  the  matter,  but  it  was  not 
till  May  26,  1786,  that  the  views  of  the  State  and  the  Union  could 
be  brought  to  a  coincidence.  This  being  done  by  a  Resolution 
of  Congress,  dated  upon  that  day,  the  delegates  of  Connecticiit, 
upon  the  14th  of  September,  made  the  deed  of  cession  by  which 
all  her  claims  to  the  country  west  of  a  line,  [one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  beyond  the  Western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  and 
parallel  thereto,|  were  given  up  to  the  confederation.  || 

*  See  Nye's  Address  in  Transactions  of  Ohio  Historical  Society,  Pait  Sd.  Also,  u 
article  on  Ohio,  in  North  American  Review,  for  October,  1841 ;  toI.  liii.  320  to  369:  tkis 
article  is  full  of  original  matter. 

t  Old  Journals,  iii.  571. 
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I  By  this  transfer,  Connecticut  retained  both  the  soil  and  jurisdiction  of  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Connecticut  or  Western  Reserve.  The  compromise  with  ber  was  disap- 
proved by  Washington  and  others.  See  Sparks'  Washington,  ix.  178  and  note.  Vir- 
ginia, in  her  cession,  (see  p.  268)  had  resigned  her  jurisdiction^  vad  her  ** 
flierelj  of  the  lands  neceaiary  to  recompense  her  soldiers. 
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We  mentioned  some  pages  back,  that  a  minority  of  the  Con* 
ntion  called  in  Kentucky,  to  meet  in  September,  1786,  wa9 
joomed  from  time  to  time  until  Januaiy  of  this  year ;  when,  at 
igth,  a  quorum  attended.  Upon  a  rote  beii:^  then  taken  rela** 
^e  to  separation,  the  feeling  was  still  as  before,  strongly  in  favor 
it.  But  scarce  had  this  been  ascertained  when  a  second  Act 
»on  the  subject,  passed  by  Virginia  in  October,  1*786,*  reached 
e  West,  and  the  whole  question  was  again  postponed,  to  be  laid 
fore  2.Jiflh  convention,  which  was  to  meet  in  September ;  while 
3  time  when  the  laws  of  Virginia  should  cease  to  be  of  force, 
IS  changed  to  the  close  of  the  year  1788.  There  were  many, 
yond  no  doubt,  to  whom  this  delay  was  a  source  of  vexation 
d  anger,  but  the  people  of  the  district  generally  evinced  no  such 
3lings ;  the  elections  took  place  in  August,  and  the  Convention 
sembled  upon  the  17th  of  September,  all  in  perfect  harmony  and 
ietness.  The  vote  was  again  unanimous  in  favor  of  separation, 
d  the  Act  of  Virginia  was  agreed  to ;  to  form  a  constitution,  a 
"ith  convention  was  to  be  chosen  in  the  ensuing  April,  and  to 
mplete  the  work  of  independence.  Congress  was  to  assent  to 
J  formation  of  Kentucky  into  a  state  before  July  4,  1788.  t 
Nor  was  the  spirit  of  moderation  shown  this  year  by  the  Ken* 
^Idans  in  relation  to  self-government,  confined  to  that  subject; 
regard  to  the  vexatious  affair  of  the  Spanish  claims,  there  was 
ike  temper  manifested.  Mr.  Jay,  as  already  related,  had  been 
thorised  by  Congress  to  abandon  the  right  of  using  the  Missis- 
»pi  for  a  term  of  years,  but  not  to  yield  the  pretensions  of  the 
lited  States  to  its  navigation,  after  that  period  closed.  In  Octo- 
r,  1786,  under  these  instructions,  he  resumed  his  negotiations 
tfa  Don  Gardoqui,  but  without  success,  as  Spain  required  an 
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entire  relinquishment  of  the  American  claim.*  In  November  of 
that  year,  also,  Virginia  had  passed  several  Resolutions  against 
giving  up  the  use  of  the  river,  even  for  a  day,  and  had  instructed 
her  delegates  to  oppose  every  attempt  of  the  kind.f  When, 
therefore,  the  people  of  Kentucky  met  at  Danville,  early  in  May, 
1787,  to  act  in  relation  to  the  subject, — ^having  been  called 
together  by  Messrs.  Muter,  Innis,  Brown  and  Sebastian,  for  that 
purpose,} — they  found  that  little  or  nothing  was  to  be  done ;  the 
plan  of  the  Secretary  was  not  likely  to  succeed,  and  had  been 
most  fully  protested  against: — the  assembly  at  Danville,  having 
been  informed  of  these  things,  quietly  adjourned.  || 

What  connection,  if  any,  existed  between  this  calmer  spirit  in 
Kentucky  and  General  Wilkinson's  absence,  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  probable  that  bad  not  his 
attention  at  that  time  been  drawn  to  the  advantages  of  a  trade  with 
New  Orleans,  he  would  have  exerted  during  1787,  a  much  greater 
influence  upon  his  fellow  citizens  than  he  seems  to  have  done. 
In  June,  we  find  him  on  his  way  to  the  south ;  nor  did  he  appear 
in  Kentucky  again  until  the  following  February ;  and  then  it  was 
that  he  commenced  those  connections  with  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment of  Louisiana,  which  were  afterwards  brought  in  question,  and 
by  means  of  which  his  character  became  involved  in  doubts  that 
have  never  entirely  been  done  away.§ 

At  that  period,  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  extract  from  a  letter 
which  we  have  already  quoted  on  p.  282,  that  the  West  would 
separate  from  the  East,  spems  to  have  been  growing  even  among 
those  who,  in  December,  1786,  denounced  Green  and  Clark  to 
the  Governor  of  Virginia.  Harry  Innis,  Attorney-General  of  the 
district,  and  one  of  those  who  gave  information  of  the  Vincennes 
proceedings,  in  July,  1787,  writes  to  the  executive  of  the  State, 
(Virginia,)  that  he  cannot  prosecute  those  guilty  of  aggressions 
on  the  Indians,  and  adds :  "  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  this 
western  country  will  in  a  few  years  act  for  itself,  and  erect  an 
independent  government.  "II  This  opinion  was  based  partially 
upon  the  failure,  on  the  part  of  Virginia  and  the  confederation,  to 
protect  the  frontiers,  which,  during  this  whole  year,  suffered  both 
from  the  northern  and  southern  Indians ;  and  partly,  in  the  unce^ 
tain  state  of  the  navigation  question,  in  respect  to  which  tte 
western  men  had  reason,  perhaps,  to  think  that   some   of  the 
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leaders  in  the  Old  Dominion  were  leagued  against  them.  We 
find,  for  example,  Washington  expressing  his  willingness  that  the 
Mississippi  should  be  closed  for  a  time,  because,  as  he  thought, 
its  closure  would  knit  the  new  colonies  of  the  West  more  closely 
to  the  Atlantic  States,  and  lead  to  the  realization  of  one  of  hisi 
his  favorite  projects,  the  opening  of  lines  of  internal  navigation 
connecting  the  Ohio  with  the  Potomac  and  James  River.  *^  In 
these  sentiments  both  Henry  Lee  and  Richard  Henry  Lee  agreed.f 
How  far  these  views  of  the  great  Virginians  were  known,  we  can- 
not discover;  but  more  or  less  distinct  rumors  respecting  them,  we 
may  presume  were  prevalent,  so  that  it  was  by  no  means  strange 
that  the  very  foremost  men  of  the  West  wavered  in  their  attach- 
ment to  the  powerless,  almost  worthless  confederation.  Nor  did 
the  prospect  of  a  new  government  at  first  help  the  matter.  The 
view  which  Patrick  Henry  and  others  took  of  the  proposed  federal 
constitution,  was  the  favorite  view  of  the  western  Virginians ;  so 
that  of  fourteen  representatives  from  the  District  of  Kentucky,  in 
the  convention  called  in  1788,  to  deliberate  upon  that  constitution, 
but  three  voted  in  favor  of  it:  one  of  these  three  was  Humphrey 
Marshall,  the  historian.]:  And  this  rejection  of  the  instrument 
under  which  our  Unidn  has  since  so  greatly  prospered,  was  not 
the  result  of  hasty  action,  or  strong  party  influence.  The  first 
point  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  made  known  through  the 
press,  to  the  people  of  the  West,  upon  the  27th  of  October,  1789, 
having  been  on  that  day  printed  in  the  Kentucky  Gazette  ;|[ 
That  mere  party  influence  did  not  govern  the  opponents  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  proved,  both  by  the  character 
of  the  men,  and  the  debates  in  the  convention.  We  have  men- 
tioned the  Kentucky  Gazette ;  the  publication  of  this  paper  was 
commenced  in  Lexington,  in  August  of  this  year,  by  Mr.  John 
Bradford;  his  press  being  the  second  established  beyond  the 
mountains,  the  first  having  been  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  which 
appeared  in  July,  1786. § 

While,  south  of  the  Ohio,  more  or  less  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  Federal  Union  was  spreading, — not  secretly  and  in  a  spirit  of 

*  Spmrks'  Washington  iz.  119,  173,  261.  For  Waihington't  viewt  on  interniFlm- 
proTementa,  aee  30.  291,  471,  301.  326.  80,  &c. 

f  For  HenrjT  Lee'a  Ttewa,  see  Sparka,  iz.  173,  note,  206,  note ,  Richard  Henry  Lee^f, 
Waafaington'a  letter  to  him,  Sparka,  iz.  261. 

X  Marahall  i.  287.  |  Butler,  166,  note. 

\  Marahall,  i.  274^-.Bat]er,  163.— Butler'a  Chronology,  30l— The  Pittabnigh  Getetle 
waff  eatabliahed  by  John  Scull  and  Joaeph  Hall,  two  poor  young  men ;  the  £rft  number 
appeared  July  29.— American  Pioneer,  i.  305. 
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treason,  but  openly  and  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  free 
thought  and  unfettered  choice, — the  New  England  associates  for 
settling  the  northwest,  were  by  degrees  reducing  their  theories  to 
practice.  In  March  1786,  it  will  be  remembered,  they  began 
their  subscription,  on  the  8th  of  that  month  1787,  a  meeting  of 
Agents  chose  General  Parsons,  General  Putnam,  and  the  Rer. 
Manasseh  Cutler,  Directors  for  the  Company ;  and  these  Directors 
appointed  Dr.  Cutler  to  go  to  New  York  and  negotiate  with  Con- 
gress for  the  desired  tract  of  country.  On  the  5th  of  July  that 
gentleman  reached  the  temporary  Capital  of  the  Union,  and  then 
began  a  scene  of  management  worthy  of  more  degenerate  days. 
Pull  extracts  from  Dr.  Cutler's  Journal  showing  how  things  went 
may  be  found  in  the  North  American  Review  for  October,  1841.* 
Of  these  we  can  give  but  a  few  paragraphs.  The  first  relates  to 
the  choice  of  the  Muskingum  valley  as  the  spot  for  settlement. 

July  7.  Paid  my  respects  to  Dr.  Holton  and  several  other  gentle* 
men.  Was  introduced,  by  Dr.  Ewings  and  Mr.  Rittenbouae,  to  Mr. 
Hntchina,  Geographer  of  tlie  United  States.  Consulted  with  him 
where  to  make  our  location. 

Monday,  July  9.  Waited  this  morning,  very  early,  on  Mr.  Hutch- 
ins.  He  gave  me  the  fullest  information  of  the  western  coantry,  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Illinois,  and  advised  me  by  all  means  to  make  our 
location  on  the  Muskingum,  which  was  decidedly,  in  his  opinion,  the 
best  part  of  the  whole  western  country.  Attended  the  committee  before 
Congress  opened,  and  then  spent  the  remainder  of  the  forenoon  with 
Mr.  Hutchins. 

Attended  the  committee  at  Congress  chamber ;  debated  on  terms,  hot 
were  so  wide  apart,  there  appears  little  prospect  of  closing  a  contract 

Called  again  on  Mr.  Hutchins.  Consulted  him  further  about  the 
place  of  location. 

The  opinion  thus  given  by  Hutchins,  who  had  been  long  and 
familiarly  acquainted  with  the  West,  agreed  with  that  formed  by 
General  Parsons  who  had  visited  the  Ohio  valley  once  at  least,  if 
not  twice ;  the  result  of  his  observations  will  be  found  in  the  letter 
referred  to  on  page  275  and  given  at  length  in  the  article  of  the 
North  American  Review,  just  quoted.f  The  other  extracts  which 
we  take  fix)m  the  Doctor's  Journal,  refer  to  the  "manoeuvres,"  as 

«  Vol.  im.  334  to  343. 

t  In  1782  a  plan  for  a  tettloment  on  the  Muskingom  had  been  formed^— See  Aaiey  p* 
S46.— Ifole. 
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he  terms  them,  by  which  was  effected  a  contract  at  least  as  favor- 
able to  the  Union  as  it  was  to  the  Company. 

Colonel  Duer  came  to  me  with  proposals  from  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  the  city,  to  extend  our  contract^  and  take  in  anth 
ther  company;  but  that  it  should  be  kept  a  profound  secret.  He  ex- 
plained the  plan  they  had  concerted  and  offered  me  generous  conditions 
if  I  would  accomplish  the  business  for  them.  The  plan  struck  me 
agreeably ;  Sargent  insisted  on  my  undertaking ;  and  both  urged  me 
not  to  think  of  giving  the  matter  up  so  soon. 

I  was  convinced  it  was  best  for  me  to  hold  up  the  idea  of  giving  up  a 
contract  with  Congress,  and  making  a  contract  with  some  of  the  States, 
which  I  did  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  represented  to  the  committee 
and  to  Duer  and  Sargent  the  difficulties  I  saw  in  the  way,  and  the  im- 
probability of  closing  a  bargain  when  we  were  so  far  separated ;  and 
told  them  I  conceived  it  not  worth  while  to  say  any  thing  further  to 
Congress  on  the  subject.  This  appeared  to  have  the  effect  I  wished. 
The  committee  were  mortified  and  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  say ; 
but  still  urged  another  attempt.  I  left  them  in  this  state,  but  afterwards 
explained  my  views  to  Duer  and  Sargent,  who  fully  approved  my  plan. 
Promised  Duer  to  consider  his  proposals. 

I  spent  the  evening  (closeted)  with  Colonel  Duer,  and  agreed  to  pur- 
chase more  land,  if  terms  could  be  obtained,  for  another  company, 
which  will  probably  forward  the  negotiation. 

Saturday^  July  21.  Several  members  of  Congress  called  on  me 
early  this  morning.  They  discovered  much  anxiety  about  a  contract, 
and  assured  me  that  Congress,  on  finding  I  was  determined  not  to 
accept  their  terms,  and  had  proposed  leaving  the  city,  had  discovered  a 
much  more  favorable  disposition;  and  believed,  if  I  renewed  my 
request  I  might  obtain  conditions  as  reasonable  as  I  desired.  I  was 
very  indifferent  and  talked  much  of  the  advantages  of  a  contract  with 
one  of  the  States.  This  I  found  had  the  desired  effect.  At  length  I 
told  them  that  if  Congress  would  accede  to  the  terms  I  proposed,  I 
would  extend  the  purchase  to  the  tenth  township  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Scioto  inclusively ;  by  which  Congress  would  pay  more  than  four 
millions  of  the  public  debt ;  that  our  intention  was,  an  actual^  larger 
and  immediate  settlement ^  of  the  most  robust  and  industrious  people  in 
America,  and  that  it  would  be  made  systematically,  which  would 
instantly  advance  the  price  of  the  Federal  lands,  and  prove  an  important 
acquisition  to  Congress.  On  these  terms,  I  would  renew  the  negotia- 
tion, if  Congress  was  disposed  to  take  the  matter  up  again. 

I  spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  Dane  and  Mr.  Milliken.  They  in- 
formed me  that  Congress  had  taken  up  my  business  again. 

Jidy  23.  My  friends  had  made  every  exertion,  in  private  converssr 
19 
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tion  to  bring  over  my  oppoDeoto  ia  Congress.    In  order  to  get  at  tome 

of  them  so  as  to  work  more  powerfully  on  their  mindSf  were  obliged  to 

engage  three  or  four  persons   before  we  could  get  at  them.     In  some 

instances  we  engaged  one  person  who  engaged  a  second,  and  he  a  third, 

before  we  could  effect  our  purpose.    In  these  manceuTres  I  am  much 

beholden  to  Colonel  Duer  and  Major  Sargent. 

•  •••••  • 

Having  found  it  impossible  to  support  General  ParsonSy  as  a  candi- 
date  for  Governor,  after  the  interest  that  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  had 
secured,  I  embraced  this  opportunity  to  declare,  that  if  General  Parsons 
could  have  the  appointment  of  first  judge  and  Sargent  secretary,  we 
should  be  satisfied  ;  and  that  I  heartily  wished  his  Excellency  General 
St.  Clair  might  be  the  Governor ;  and  that  I  would  solicit  the  Eastern 
members  in  his  favor.     This  I  found  rather  pleasing  to  southern 

members. 

•  •  •  •.•  •  •  •# 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  was  good  policy  to  give  up  Parsons  and 
openly  appear  solicitous  that  St.  Clair  might  be  appointed  governor. — 
Several  gentlemen  have  told  me  that  our  matters  went  on  much  better 
since  St.  Clair  and  his  friends  had  been  informed  that  we  had  given  up 
Parsons,  and  that  I  had  solicited  the  eastern  members  in  &vor  of  his 
appointment.  I  immediately  went  to  Sargent  and  Doer,  and  we  now 
entered  into  the  true  spirit  of  negotiation  with  great  bodies.  Every 
machine  in  the  city  that  it  was  possible  to  work  we  now  put  in  motion. 
Few,  Bingham,  and  Kearney  are  our  principal  opposers.  Of  Fbw  and 
Bingham  there  is  hope ;  but  to  bring  over  that  stubborn  male  of  a 
Kearney,  I  think  is  beyond  our  power. 

Friday,  July  27.  I  rose  very  early  this  morning,  and,  afier  adjusting 
my  baggage  for  my  retnrn,  for  I  was  determined  to  leave  New  York 
this  day,  I  set  out  on  a  general  morning  visit,  and  paid  my  respects  to 
all  the  members  of  Congress  in  the  city,  and  informed  them  of  my 
intention  to  leave  the  city  that  day.  My  expectations  of  obtaining  a 
contract,  I  told  them,  were  nearly  at  an  end.  I  should,  however,  wait 
the  decision  of  Congress ;  and  if  the  terms  I  had  stated,  —  and  which  I 
conceived  to  be  very  advantageous  to  Congress,  considering  the  dreom- 
stances  of  that  country,  —  were  not  acceded  to,  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  some  other  part  of  the  country.  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  Massachusetts  would  sell  us  lands  at  half  a  dollar,  and  give  us 
exclusive  privileges  beyond  what  we  have  asked  of  Congress.  The 
speculating  plan,  concerted  between  the  British  of  Canada,  was  now 
well  known.  The  uneasiness  of  the  Kentucky  people,  with  respect  to 
the  Mississippi,  was  notorious.  A  revolt  of  that  country  from  the 
Union  if  a  war  with  Spain  took  place,  was  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  highly  probable ;  and  most  certainly  a  systematic  setdement  in  diat 
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coantry,  conducted  by  men  thoroughly  attached  to  tho  federal  gorera- 
ment,  and  compoeed  of  young,  robust  and  hardy  laborers,  who  had  no 
idea  of  any  other  than  the  Federal  Government,  I  conceived  to  be  an 
object  worthy  of  some  attention. 

The  perseverance  X)f  Dr.  Cutler  and  his  friends  was  rewarded 
-with  success,  and  an  Order,  dated  July  27th,*  was  obtained,  of 
\¥liich  he  says: 

By  this  ordinance  we  obtained  the  grant  of  near  five  million  of  acres 
•of  land,  amounting  to  three  million  and  a  half  of  dollars;  one  milUoa 
und  a  half  of  acres  for  the  Ohio  Company,  and  the  remainder  for  * 
private  specolation,  in  which  many  of  tlie  {Principal  characters  of 
America  are  concerned.  Without  connecting  this  specnlation,  simikr 
terms  and  advantages  could  not  have  been  obtained  for  the  Ohio 
Company.! 

Messrs.  Cutler  and  Sargent,  the  latter  of  whom  the  Doctor  had 
associated  with  himself  some  days  before,  at  once  closed  a  verbal 
contract  with  the  Board  of  Treasury,  which  was  executed  in  form 
on  the  27th  of  the  following  October.  |  By  this  contract,  the  vast 
region  bounded  south  by  the  Ohio,  west  by  the  Scioto,  east  by 
the  seventh  range  of  townships  then  surveying,  and  north  by  a  due 
west  line  drawn  from  the  north  boundary  of  the  tenth  township 
from  the  Ohio  direct  to  the  Scioto,  was  sold  to  the  Ohio  associates 
and  their  secret  co*partners,  for  one  dollar  per  acre,  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  one  third  for  bad  lands  and  other  contingencies. 
The  whole  tract,  however,  was  not  paid  for,  or  taken  by  the  Com« 
pany — even  their  own  portion  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres,  and 
extending  west  to  the  eighteenth  range  of  townships,  ||  was  not 
taken ;  and  in  1792  the  boundaries  of  the  purchase  proper  were 
fixed  as  follows:  the  Ohio  on  the  souti),  the  seventh  range  of 
townships  on  the  east,  the  sixteenth  range  on  the  west,  and  a  line 
on  the  north  so  drawn  as  to  make  the  grant  seven  hundred  and 
fif^  thousand  (750,000)  acres,  besides  reservations;  this  grant 
being  the  portion  which  it  was  originally  agreed  the  Company 
might  enter  into  possession  of  at  once.     In  addition  to  this,  two 

*  On  the  23d  the  Board  of  Treuary  were  authorised  to  contract ;  on  the  26th,  Mewra. 
Cotter  and  Sargent  itated  in  writing  their  conditions ;  on  the  27Ui  Congreaa  referred  their 
letter  to  the  Board  to  take  order  upon.—See  Land  Laws  362  to  264.— -Old  Jonraalf,  It. 
JippendiXy  17, 18. 

■f  North  American  Review,  yoI.  liil.  343. 

f  North  American  ReTtew,  liii.  343.    Land  Lawiy  364. 

I  North  American  Romw,  Uii.  344^ 
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hundred  and  fourteen  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
(214^5)  acres  of  land  were  granted  as  army  bounties,  under  the 
the  Rescrfutions  of  1779  and  1780;  and  one  hundred  thousand 
(100,000)  as  bounties  to  actual  settlers;  both  of  the  latter  tracts 
being  within  the  original  grant  of  1787,  and  adjoining  the  pur- 
chase as  above  defined.* 

While  Dr.  Cutler  was  preparing  to  press  his  suit  with  Congress, 
that  body  was  bringing  into  form  an  ordinance  for  the  political  and 
social  organization  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Ohio.  Virginia  made 
her  cession  March  1, 1784,  and  during  the  month  following  a  plan 
for  the  temporary  government  of  the  newly  acquired  territory  came 
under  discussion.f  On  the  19th  of  April  Mr.  Spaight,  of  North 
Carolina,  moved  to  strike  firom  that  plan,  which  had  been  reported 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  provision  for  prohibiting  slareiy  north-west  of 
the  Ohio,  after  the  year  1800, — and  tliis  motion  prevailed.J  From 
that  day  until  the  23d  the  plan  was  debated  and  altered,  and  then 
passed  unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  South  Carolina.  ||  By 
this  proposition  the  territory  was  to  have  been  divided  into 
States  by  parallels  of  latitude  and  meridian  lines  ;§  this,  it  was 
thought,  would  have  made  ten  States,  which  were  to  have  been 
named  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  and  going 
southwardly; — Sylvania,  Michigania,  Chersonesus,  Assenisipia, 
Metropotamia,  Illenoia,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Polypotamia,  and 
Pelisipia.f  Surely  the  hero  of  Mount  Vernon  must  have  shudder- 
ed to  find  himself  in  such  company. 

But  a  more  serious  difiiculty  existed  to  this  plan  than  its  cata- 
logue of  names — namely,  the  number  of  states  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  form,  and  their  boundaries.  The  root  of  this  evil  was  in 
the  resolution  passed  by  Congress,  October  10th  1780,  which  fixed 
the  size  of  the  States  to  be  formed  from  the  ceded  lands,  at  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square ;  and  the  terms  of 
that  resolution  had  been  referred  to  both  by  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts in  their  grants,  so  as  to  make  a  further  legislation  at  least 
6y  the  former,  needfiil  to  change  them.  Upon  ttie  7th  of  July, 
1786,  this  subject  was  taken  up  in  Congress,  and  a  resolution 

*  Land  Laws,  364  to  368.— North  American  Review.  liU.  344. 

t  See  in  Old  Joornala,  iv.  293,  a  proi>osition  to  organize  a  western  District,  made  Octo- 
b«rl4.1783. 
X  Old  Jotunals,  iv.  373. 
I  Old  Journals,  ir.  380. 

4  Old  Journals,  It.  379.    Land  Laws,  347. 

5  Spaika*  Wiihington,  iz.  48. 
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passed  in  favor  of  a  division  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  States,  which  resolution,  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  1788  assent* 
ed  to.*  On  the  29th  of  September,  1786,  Congress,  having  thus 
changed  the  plan  for  dividing  the  north-western  territory  into  ten 
States,  proceeded  again  to  consider  the  terms  of  an  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  that  region ;  and  this  was  taken  up  from  time  to 
time,  until  July  13th  of  the  year  of  which  we  are  writing,  when  it 
was  finally  passed,  having  been  somewhat  changed  just  before  its 
passage,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Cutler. f  We  give  it  entire  as 
it  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  constitutions  of  our  north-western 
states. 

No.  32.    An  ordinance  fbr  the  government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  north- 

weat  of  the  River  Ohio. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
said  territory,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  government,  be  one  dis- 
trict, subject,  however,  to  be  divided  into  two  districts,  as  future  circum* 
stances  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  expedient 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  estates,  both  of 
resident  and  non-resident  proprietors  in  the  said  territory,  dying  intef- 
tate,  shall  descend  to,  and  be  distributed  among,  their  children,  and  the 
descendants  of  a  deceased  child,  in  equal  parts ;  the  descendants  of  a 
deceased  child  or  grand  child,  to  take  the  share  of  their  deceased  parent 
in  equal  parts  among  them  :  And  where  there  shall  be  no  children  or 
descendants,  then  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree  ;  and, 
among  collaterals,  the  children  of  a  deceased  brother  or  sister  of  the  in- 
testate shall  have,  in  equal  parts  among  them,  their  deceased  parents* 
share ;  and  there  shall,  in  no  case,  be  a  distinction  between  kindred  of 
the  whole  and  half-blood ;  saving,  in  all  cases,  to  the  widow  of  the  in- 
testate her  third  part  of  the  real  estate  for  life,  and  one-third  part  of  the 
personal  estate  ;  and  this  law,  relative  to  descents  and  dower,  shall  re- 
main in  full  force  until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  district.  And, 
until  the  governor  and  judges  shall  adopt  laws  as  hereinafler  mentioned, 
estates  in  the  said  territory  may  be  devised  or  bequeathed  by  wills  in 
writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her,  in  whom  the  estate  may  be, 
(being  of  full  age,)  and  attested  by  three  witnesses :  and  real  estates 
may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release,  or  bargain  and  sale,  signed,  seal- 
ed, and  delivered,  by  the  person,  being  of  full  age,  in  whom  the  estate 
may  be',  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  provided  such  wills  be  duly 
proved,  and  such  conveyances  be  acknowledged,  or  the  execution  there- 
of duly  proved,  and  be  recorded  within  one  year  after  proper  magis- 
trates, courts,  and  registers,  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and 

*  Land  Lawe,  338.  100.  101. 

t  Old  Joumali,  ir.  701,  ke.,  746,  kc,  761,  fcc.    North  American  Review,  liiL  336. 
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personal  property  may  be  transferred  by  delivery ;  saving,  howeyer,  to 
the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskas* 
kias,  St.  Vincents,  and  the  neigliboring  villages  who  have  heretofore 
professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs  now 
in  force  among  them,  relative  to  the  descent  and  conveyance  of  property. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  there  shall  be  ap* 
pointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  governor,  whose  commissioB 
shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  revo- 
ked by  Congress ;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a  freehold 
estate  therein  in  1000  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

There  shall  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  secretary, 
whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  four  years  unless  sooner 
revoked;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a  freekold  estate 
therein  in  500  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  offiee ;  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  keep  and  preserve  the  acts  and  laws  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  public  records  of  the  district,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
governor  in  his  Executive  department ;  and  transmit  authentic  copies  of 
such  acts  and  proceedings,  every  six  monlhs,  to  the  Secretary  of  Con- 
gress :  There  shall  also  be  appointed  a  court  to  consist  of  three  judges, 
any  two  of  whom  to  form  a  court,  who  shall  have  a  common  law  juris- 
tion>  and  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  each  therein  a  freehold  estate  ia 
500  acres  of  land  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices ;  and  their  com- 
missions shall  continue  in  force  during  good  behavior. 

The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  adopt  and  pub- 
lish in  the  district  such  laws  of  the  original  States,  criminal  and  civil, 
ai  may  be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district* 
and  report  them  to  Congress  from  time  to  time ;  which  laws  shall  be  in 
force  in  the  district  until  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly  there- 
in, unless  disapproved  of  by  Congress ;  but,  afterwards,  the  legislalure 
•hall  have  authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

The  governor,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia,  appoint  and  commission  all  officers  in  the  same  below  the  rank 
of  general  officers ;  all  general  officers  shall  be  appointed  and  eommis- 
missioned  by  Congress. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  governor 
•hall  appoint  such  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  in  each  county  or 
township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
and  good  order  in  the  same  :  After  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  or- 
ganized, the  powers  and  duties  of  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers^ 
shall  be  regulated  and  defined  by  the  said  assembly ;  but  all  magistrates 
and  other  civil  officers,  not  herein  otherwise  directed,  shall,  during  the 
continuance  of  this  temporary  government,  be  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor. 

For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries,  the  laws  to  be  adopted  ct 
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made  shall  have  force  ia  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  for  the  execation  of 
process,  crimiDal,  and  civil,  the  governor  shall  make  proper  divisioiw 
thereof;  and  be  shall  proceed,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may 
require,  to  lay  out  the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  the  Indian  titles  shall 
have  been  extinguished,  into  counties  and  townships,  subject,  howevert 
la  such  alterations  as  may  thereafter  be  made  by  the  legislature. 

So  soon  as  there  shall  be  5000  free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age  in 
the  district,  upon  giving  proof  thereof  to  the  governor,  they  shall  re- 
ceive authority,  with  time  and  place,  to  elect  representatives  from  their 
counties  or  townships  to  represent  them  in  the  General  Assembly: 
Provided^  That,  for  every  500  free  male  Inhabitants,  there  shall  be  one 
representative,  and  so  on  progressively  with  the  number  of  free  male 
inhabitants,  shall  the  right  of  representation  increase,  until  the  number 
of  representatives  shall  amount  to  twenty-five  ;  aAer  which,  the  number 
and  ^proportion  of  representatives  shall  be  regulated  by  the  legislature  c 
Provided,  That  no  person  be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a  represen- 
tative unless  he  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States 
three  years,  and  be  a  resident  in  the  district,  or  unless  be  shall  have 
resided  in  the  district  three  years ;  and,  in  either  case,  shall  likewise 
hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee  simple,  200  acres  of  land  within  the  same: 
Provided,  also,  That  a  freehold  in  50  acres  of  land  in  the  district, 
having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States,  and  being  resident  in  the 
district,  or  the  like  freehold  and  two  years  residence  in  the  distriett 
shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  as  an  elector  of  a  representative. 

The  representatives  thus  elected,  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  two 
years ;  and,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  re§resentative,  or  removal  from 
office,  the  governor  shall  issue  a  writ  to  the  county  or  township  for 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  elect  another  in  his  stead,  to  serve  for  the 
residue  of  the  term. 

The  General  Assembly,  or  Legislature,  shall  consist  of  the  governor, 
legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  legislative  conn- 
oil  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  continue  in  office  five  years,  unless 
sooner  removed  by  Congress ;  any  three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum :  and 
the  members  of  the  council  shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  to  wit :  As  soon  as  representatives  shall  be  elected,  the 
governor  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  them  to  meet  together;  and 
when  met,  they  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  residents  in  the  district,  and 
each  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  500  acres  of  land,  and  return  their 
names  to  Congress ;  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commis- 
sion to  serve  as  aforesaid :  and,  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the 
council,  by  death  or  removal  from  office,  the  house  of  representatives 
shall  nominate  two  persons;  qualified  as  aforesaid,  for  each  vacancy,  and 
return  their  names  to  Congress  ;  one  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint 
and  commission  for  the  residue  of  the  term*    And  every  five  years,  four 
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months  at  least  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  service  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  the  said  house  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  qualified 
as  aforesaid,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress ;  five  of  whom  Con- 
gress shall  appoint  and  commission  to  serve  as  members  of  the  council 
five  years,  unless  sooner  removed.  And  the  governor,  legislative  coun- 
cil, and  house  of  representatives,  shall  have  authority  to  make  laws  in 
all  cases,  for  the  good  government  of  the  district,  not  repugnant  to  the 
principles  and  articles  in  this  ordinance  established  and  declared.  And 
all  bills,  having  passed  by  a  majority  in  the  house,  and  by  a  majority  in 
the  council,  shall  be  referred  to  the  governor  for  his  assent;  but  no  bill, 
or  legislative  act  whatever,  shall  be  of  any  force  without  his  assent 
The  governor  shall  have  power  to  convene,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the 
General  Assembly,  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  shall  be  expedient. 

The  governor,  judges,  legislative  council,  secretary,  and  such  other 
officers  as  Congress  shall  appoint  in  the  district,  shall  take  an  oath  or 
affirmation  of  fidelity  and  of  office ;  the  governor  before  the  President 
of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers  before  the  governor.  As  soon  as  a 
legislature  shall  be  formed  in  the  district,  the  council  and  house  as- 
sembled in  one  room,  shall  have  authority,  by  joint  ballot,  to  elect  a 
delegate  to  Congress,  who  shall  have  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of 
debating  but  not  of  voting  during  this  temporary  government 

And,  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  republics,  their  laws  and 
constitutions  are  erected ;  to  fix  and  establish  those  principles  as  the 
basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  governments,  which  forever  hereaf- 
ter shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory  :  to  provide  also  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  States,  and  permanent  government  therein,  and  for  their 
admission  to  a  share  in  the  federal  councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  Slates,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  general 
interest : 

It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  as  articles  of  compact  between 
the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  territory,  and 
forever  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent,  to  wit : 

Art.  1.  No  person,  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or 
religious  sentiments,  in  the  said  territory. 

Art.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall  always  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  of  the  trial  by  jury ; 
of  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in  the  legislature  ;  and 
of  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  Ail 
persons  shall  be  bailable,  unless  for  capital  ofiences,  where  the  proof 
shall  be  evident  or  the  presumption  great.  All  fines  shall  be  moderate; 
and  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  shall  be  inflicted.    No  man  shall 
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be  deprived  of  hie  liberty  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peeri 
or  the  law  of  the  land ;  and,  should  the  public  exigencies  make  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  common  preservation,  to  take  any  person's  property,  or  to 
demand  his  particular  services,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  for  the 
same.  And,  in  the  just  preservation  of  rights  and  property,  it  is  under^ 
stood  and  declared,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in 
the  said  territory,  that  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever,  interfere  with  or 
affect  private  contracts  or  engagements,  bona  fidt^  and  without  fraudy 
previously  formed. 

Art.  8.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  oT 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  The  utmost  good  faith  shall 
always  be  observed  towards  the  Indians ;  their  lands  and  property  shall 
never  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent ;  and,  in  their  propertyy 
rights,  and  liberty,  they  shall  never  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in 
just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress ;  but  laws  founded  in  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  for  preventing 
wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace  and  friendship 
with  them. 

Art.  4.  The  said  territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be  formed 
therein,  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  such 
alterations  therein  as  shall  be  constitutionally  made :  and  to  all  the  acta 
and  ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  conformable 
thereto.  The  inhabitants  and  settlers  in  the  said  territory  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  and 
a  proportional  part  of  the  expenses  of  government,  to  be  apportioned  on 
them  by  Congress  according  to  the  same  common  rule  and  measure  by 
which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  States ;  and 
the  taxes,  for  paying  their  proportion,  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  district  or  districts,  or 
new  States,  as  in  the  original  States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled.  The  legislatures  of  those  dis- 
tricts or  new  States,  shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of 
the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  nor  with  any  re- 
gulations Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such 
soil  to  the  hona  fide  purchasers.*  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands 
the  property  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  no  case,  shall  non-resident 
proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  residents.  The  navigable  waters  lead- 
ing into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  be- 
tween the  same,  shall  be  common  high-ways,  and  forever  free,  as  well 

*  Act  of  25th  Febniary,  1811,  provides  the  same  in  Looitiana ;  and,  also,  that  laiidi 
sold  by  Congress  shall  not  be  taxed  for  five  years  after  sale— Post,  No.  160— in  Missiaiip- 
pi,  by  act  of  1st  March,  1817,  Post,  396,  and  so  of  all  others. 
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to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty,  therefor. 

Art.  5.  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory,  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five  States ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  ai 
soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession,  and  consent  to  the  same, 
shall  become  fixed  and  established  as  follows,  to  wit :  The  western  State 
in  the  said  territory,  shall  be  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and 
Wabash  rivers ;  a  direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post  Sl  Yin- 
cent's  due  north,  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada ;  and,  by  the  said  territorial  line,  to  the  lake  of  the  Woods  and 
Mississippi.  The  middle  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  said  direct  line, 
the  Wabash  from  Post  St  Vincent's,  to  the  Ohio ;  by  the  Ohio,  by  a  di- 
rect  line,  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  to  the 
aaid  territorial  line.  The  eastern  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  last  men- 
tioned direct  line,  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  said  territorial  line : 
Provided^  however^  and  it  is  further  understood  and  declared,  that  the 
boundaries  of  these  three  States  shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered, 
that,  if  Congress  shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall  have 
authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of  the  said  territory 
which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly 
bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.  And,  whenever  any  of  the  said 
States  shall  have  60,000  free  inhabitants  therein,  such  State  shall  be 
admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and  State  government: 
Provided,  the  constitution  and  government  so  to  be  formed,  shall  be 
republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in  these  arti- 
cles ;  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the 
confederacy,  such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
when  there  may  be  a  less  number  of  free  inhabitants  in  the  State  than 
sixty-thousand. 

Art.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted :  Provided,  always^  That  any 
person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully 
reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service 
as  aforesaid. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  resolutions  of  the 
23d  of  April,  1784,  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  ordinance,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  repealed  and  declared  null  and  void.    Done,  &c.^ 

*  Land  Lawi^  p.  366. 
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The  passage  of  this  ordinance  and  the  grant  to  the  New  Eng- 
land associates  was  soon  followed  by  an  application  to  government 
by  John  Cleves  Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  country  between 
the  Miamis.*  This  gentleman  had  been  led  to  visit  that  region 
by  the  representations  of  Benjamin  Stites,  of  Red  Stone,  (Brownsh 
ville,)  who  had  examined  the  valleys  of  the  Shawanese  soon  after 
the  treaty  of  January  1786.t  Symes  found  them  all  and  more  than 
all  they  had  been  represented  to  be,  and  upon  the  29th  of  August^ 
1787,  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress,  asking  that  the  Treasuiy 
Board  mi^t  be  empowered  to  contract  with  him  for  the  district 
above  named.  This  petition,  on  the  2d  of  October  was  referred 
to  the  board,  with  power  to  act,  and  a  contract  was  concluded  the 
next  year.  Upon  the  18th  of  the  month  last  named,  another  ap* 
plication  was  made  by  Royal  Flint  and  Joseph  Parker,  for  lands 
upon  the  Wabash  and  Mississippi ;  %  this  was  also  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Treasury. 

During  this  autumn  the  directors  of  the  company  organized  in 
New  England  were  preparing  for  an  actual  settlement  in  the  ensu* 
ing  spring,  and  upon  the  23d  of  November  made  arangements  for 
a  party  of  forty-seven  men,  under  the  superintendance  of  General 
Bufus  Putnam,  to  set  forward.  Six  boat-builders  were  to  leave 
the  next  week;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1788,  the  surveyors  and 
their  assistants,  twenty-six  in  number,  were  to  meet  at  Hartfort 
and  go  westward ;  and  the  remainder  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible. 
Congress,  meantime,  upon  the  3d  of  October,  had  ordered  seven 
hundred  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  western  settlers,  and  to  pre- 
vent unauthorized  intrusions;  and  two  days  later  appointed  St 
Clair  governor  of  the  north-western  territory.  || 

*  Land  Lawi,  37S.  See  alio  Burnet'i  Letten  in  the  Ohio  Historical  Trantactioiifl,  p* 
335  to  147. 

t  CiAcinnati  Directory,  1S19,  p.  16.  The  Historical  sketdi  in  this  Tolame  was  compiled 
from  the  statements  of  the  earliest  settlers.  The  Miami  country  had  been  entered  im> 
17S5,  and  some  ^  improYements  "  made.    Cisfs  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  ii.  33. 

%  Old  Journals,  vs.  Appendix  19. 
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The  two  leading  causes  of  disquiet  to  the  western  people  through 
1787,  the  Indian  incursions,  and  the  Spanish  possession  of  the 
Mississippi  did  not  cease  to  irritate  them  during  the  next  year  also. 

When  Clark  took  his  unauthorized  possession  of  Vincennes,  in 
October,  1786,  he  had  asked  the  savages  of  the  north-west  to  meet 
him  in  council  in  November;  they  replied  that  it  was  to  late  in  the 
year,  and  the  proposed  meeting  was  postponed  till  April.  Of  this 
meeting  Messrs.  Marshall,  Muter  and  others,  when  writing  to  Vir- 
ginia, gave  infonnation,  and  suggested  that  the  government  should 
take  Clark^s  place  in  it.  The  council  of  Virginia  coincided  with 
the  suggestion,  and  recommended  to  Congress  James  Wilkinson, 
Richard  C.  Anderson  and  Isaac  Shelby,*  as  commissioners  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States.  Congress,  however,  received  notice  of 
Clark's  movements  too  late  t  for  the  proposed  treaty,  and  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  done  until  July  21st,  when  the  superintendant 
of  Indian  afiairs  in  the  north,  or  if  he  could  not  go,  Colonel  Har- 
mar  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Vincennes,  or  some  other  con- 
venient place,  and  there  hold  a  council  with  the  Wabash  Indians 
and  Shawanese,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  warfare.! 
Favorable  notice  was  also  taken  of  a  council  which  had  been  held 
at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river,  in  December,  1786,  by  the  Iroquois, 
Wyandots  and  others,  the  purpose  of  which  was  pacific,  and  from 
which  an  address  relative  to  the  Indian  troubles  had  been  sent  to 
Congress.  This  was  considered,  and  upon  the  5th  of  October  it 
was  resolved  that  a  treaty  should  be  held  early  in  the  year  1788, 
with  these  tribes,  by  the  governor  of  the  new  territory,  who  was 
instructed  on  the  subject  on  the  26th  of  the  month  last  mentioned.! 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  measures  were  thus  taken  to  pre- 

*  Secret  JournalsyiT.  313.  314.  309.  306. 

t  April  12th.    Secret  Journals,  !▼.  301. 

^  Old  Journals,  !▼.  761. 

ILanman's  History  ofMlchigan,  149.  Old  Journals,  iv.  762.  763.  786.  Secret  Joumalfi 
i.276. 
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serve  peace,  troops  were  placed  at  Venango,  Fort  Pitt,  Fort  Mcin- 
tosh, the  Muskingum,  the  Miami,  Vincennes,  and  Louisyille,  and 
the  governor  of  Virginia  was  requested  to  have  the  militia  of  Ken- 
tucky in  readiness  for  any  emergency.*  All  these  measures,  how-' 
ever,  produced  no  results  during  1788 ;  the  Indians  were  neither 
over-awed,  conquered  nor  satisfied ;  firom  May  until  the  middle  of 
July  they  were  expected  to  meet  the  whites  upon  the  Muskingum,t 
but  the  point  which  had  been  selected,  and  where  goods  had  been 
placed,  being  at  last  attacked  by  the  Chippeways,:^  it  was  thought 
best  to  adjourn  the  meeting  and  hold  it  at  fort  Harmar,  where  it 
was  at  length  held,  but  not  until  January,  1789. 

These  Indian  uncertainties,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  New 
England  associates  firom  going  forward  with  their  operations. 
During  the  winter  of  1787-8,  their  men  were  pressing  on  over  the 
Alleghanies  by  the  old  Indian  path  which  had  been  opened  inta 
Braddock's  road,  and  which  has  since  been  followed  by  the  na- 
tional turnpike  firom  Cumberland  westward.  Through  the  dreary 
winterdays  they  trudged  on,  and  by  April  were  all  gathered  on  the 
Yohiogany,||  where  boats  had  been  built,  and  started  for  the  Mus- 
kingum. On  the  7th  of  April  they  landed  at  the  spot  chosen,  and 
became  the  founders  of  Ohio,  unless  we  regard  as  such  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries. 

As  St.  Clair,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  the  preceding 
October,  had  not  yet  arrived,  it  became  neeessaiy  to  erect  a  tem- 
porary government  for  their  internal  security;  for  which  purpose  a 
set  of  laws  was  passed,  and  published  by  being  nailed  to  a  tree  in 
the  village,  and  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  was  appointed  to  ad- 
minister them.  It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  good  habits  of  the 
people  of  the  colony,  that  during  three  months,  but  one  difference 
occurred,  and  that  was  compromised.§  Indeed  a  better  set  of  men 
altogether,  could  scarce  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  than 
Putnam's  little  band.  Washington  might  well  say,  "no  colony  in 
America  was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable  auspices  as  that 
which  has  first  commenced  at  the  Muskingum.  Information,  pro- 
perty, and  strength  will  be  its  characteristics.     I  know  many  of  the 

*  Old  Journalf ,  iv.  762. 

t  Until  this  meeting  was  held,  it  was  understood  that  no  settlement,  strictlj  speaking, 
should  take  place.    See  the  letter  of  a  settler  in  Imlay,  p.  608.    (Ed.  1797.) 

%  Carey's  Museum,  iv.  203. 

I A  list  of  the  forty-eight  is  given.  North  American  Reiiew,  liii.  346. 

§  W«rt«rm  BfontUy  MagMine,  1833.  toI.  i.  p.  386, 
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settlers  personally,  and  there  never  were  men  better  calculated  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  such  a  community."* 

On  the  2d  of  July  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  agents  was  held 
on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  for  the  purpose  of  naming  the 
new  born  city  and  its  public  squares,  f  As  yet  the  settlement  had 
been  merely  ^'The  Muskingum,"^  but  the  name  Marietta  was  now 
formally  given  it,  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoniette ;  the  square  upon 
which  the  block-houses  stood  was  christened  ^^  Campus  MarUus; 
the  square  No.  19,  CapUolium;  the  square  No.  61,  Cecilia;  and  the 
great  road  through  the  covert  way,  Sacra  Fta.|| 

On  the  4th  of  July  an  oration  was  delivered  by  James  M.  Yar- 
Bum,§  who,  with  S.  H.  Parsons  and  John  Armstrong,^  had  been 
appointed  to  the  judicial  bench  of  the  territory,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1787.  Five  days  later  the  governor  arrived,  and  the 
colony  began  to  assume  form.  The  ordinance  of  1787  provided 
two  district  grades  of  government  for  the  north-west  territory,  un- 
der the  first  of  which  the  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor  and  the  three  judges,  and  this  form  was  at  once  oig^mized 
upon  the  governor's  arrival.  The  first  law,  which  was  "for  regu- 
lating and  establishing  the  militia,"  was  published  upon  the  25th  of 
July ;  and,  the  next  day,  appeared  the  governor's  proclamation, 
erecting  all  the  country  that  had  been  ceded  by  the  Indians  east  of 
the  Scioto  river  into  the  county  of  Washington.** 

From  that  time  forward,  notwithstandinf  the  doubt  yet  existing 
as  to  the  Indians,  all  at  Marietta  went  on  prosperously  and  pleas- 
antly. On  the  2d  of  September  the  first  court  was  held,  with  be- 
coming ceremonies. 

The  procession  was  formed  at  the  Point,  (where  most  of  the  settlers 
resided,)  in  the  following  order :  •—  1st,  The  high  Sheriff,  with  his  drawn 
sword ;  2d,  the  citizans ;  3d,  the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Harmar ; 
4th,  the  members  of  the  bar;  5th,  the  Supreme  judges;  6th,  the  Got- 

*  Sparkfl>  Washington,  ix.  3S4. 

t  American  Pioneer,  u  S3. 

\  Some  ofthe  settlers  called  it  the  city  of  Adelphi :   See  a  letter  dated  May  I6tfa,  1788, 
to  the  Massachusetts  Spy  in  Imlay  (Ed.  1797)  p.  595. 

I  Carey's  Museum,  vol.  iv.  p.  390,  In  the  fifth  volame  (March,  1789)  of  tiut  periodical, 
page  284,  is  an  account  ofthe  city  of  Athens,  which  the  Spaniards  at  this  time  proposed 
to  build  at  the  mouth  ofthe  Missouri.  <<  On  the  ^ery  point''  where  the  ri?era  joined,  was 
to  be  Fort  Solon ;  not  for  defence,  however, «  but  for  the  retireoieBt  of  &•  gwiwai 
the  busy  scenes  of  public  employment !" 

§  See  this  oration  in  Carey's  Museum  for  May,  1789,  453  to  455.     1 
Y  Bfr.  Armstrong  declined  serving.     John  Clevea  Symmei  wit  oheiim  ia  \m 
Febmaiy  19th,  1788. 

**  Chatei  vol»  i.  p.  82*   Ctngr's  Mttseam»  iv«  433. 
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ernor  and  clergyman ;  7th,  the  newly  appointed  judges  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  generals  Rufus  Putnam  and  Benjamin  Tnpper. 

"  They  marched  up  a  path  that  had  been  cut  and  cleared  through  the 
forest  to  Campus  Martins  Hall,  (stockade,)  where  the  whole  counter* 
marched,  and  the  judges,  (Putnam  and  Tupper)  took  their  seats.  Th^ 
clergyman.  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  then  invoked  the  divine  blessmg.  The 
sheriff,  colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat,  (one  of  nature's  nobles)  proclaimed 
with  his  solemn  *  O  yes,'  that  a  court  is  opened  for  the  administration  of 
even-handed  justice,  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the  inno- 
cent, without  respect  of  persons ;  none  to  be  punished  without  a  trial  by 
their  peers,  and  then  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and  evidence  in  the  case.' 
Although  this  scene  was  exhibited  thus  early  in  the  settlement  of  the 
state,  few  ever  equalled  it  in  the  dignity  and  exalted  character  of  its 
principal  participators.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the  history  of  our 
country,  in  the  darkest  as  well  as  the  most  splendid  periods  of  the  rev- 
olutionary war.  To  witness  this  spectacle,  a  large  body  of  Indians  was 
collected,  from  the  most  powerful  tribes  then  occupying  the  almost  en- 
tire West.  They  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty. 
Whether  any  of  them  entered  the  hall  of  justice,  or  what  were  their 
impressions  we  are  not  told."    (American  Pioneer,  vol.  i,  p.  165.  ) 

^^  The  progress  of  the  settlement,  says  a  letter  from  the  Muskingumi 
"  is  sufficiently  rapid  for  the  first  year.  We  are  continually  erect- 
ing houses,  but  arrivals  are  faster  than  we  can  possibly  provide 
convenient  covering.  Our  first  ball  was  opened  about  the  middle 
of  December,  at  which  were  fifteen  ladies,  as  well  accomplished 
in  the  manners  of  polite  circles  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  old 
States.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  progress  of  society  in  this  new 
world ;  where  I  believe  we  shall  vie  with,  if  not  excel,  the  old 
States,  in  every  accomplishment  necessary  to  render  life  agreeable 
and  happy.** 

The  emigration  westward,  even  at  this  time,  was  very  great; 
the  commandant  at  Fort  Harmar  reporting  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred persons  as  having  passed  that  post  between  February  and 
June,  1788 ;  many  of  whom  would  have  stopped  on  the  purchase 
of  the  Associates,  had  they  been  ready  to  receive  them. 

During  the  following  year,  and  indeed  until  the  Indians,  who, 
in  spite  of  treaties,  had  been  committing  small  depredations  all  the 
time,  stealing  horses  and  sinking  boats,  went  fairly  and  openly  to 
war,  the  settlement  on  the  Muskingum  grew  slowly,  but  steadily, 
and  to  good  purpose.* 

*  The  firfft  Indian  attack  on  the  Masbingnm  tetCementi  wai  on  7anuat7  ?,  !791 «  See  put* 
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Neither  were  Symmes  and  his  New  Jersey  friends  idle  during 
this  year,  though  his  purchase  was  far  more  open  to  Indian  depra- 
dation  than  that  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  His  first  proposition 
had  been  referred,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  with 
power  to  contract,  upon  the  2nd  of  October,  1787. 

Upon  the  26th  of  the  next  month  S3rmmes  issued  a  pamphlet, 
addressed  "to  the  respectable  public,''  stating  the  terms  of  his 
contract,  and  the  scheme  of  sale  which  he  proposed  to  adopt* 
This  was,  to  issue  his  warrants  for  not  less  than  a  quarter  section 
(a  hundred  and  sixty  acres,)  which  might  be  located  any  where, 
except,  of  course,  upon  reservations,  and  spots  previously  chosen. 
No  section  was  to  be  divided,  if  the  warrant  held  by  the  locator 
would  cover  the  whole.  The  price  was  to  be  sixty  cents  and  two- 
thirds  till  May,  1788;  then  one  dollar  till  November;  and,  after 
that  time,  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  demand  for  land.  Eveiy 
locator  was  bound  to  begin  improvements  within  two  years,  or  for- 
feit one-sixth  of  his  purchase  to  whomsoever  would  settle  thereon 
and  remain  seven  years.  Military  bounties  might  be  taken  in  this 
as  in  the  purchase  of  the  Associates.  For  himself  Symmes  retain- 
ed one  township  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  at  the  junction 
of  which  stream  with  the  Ohio  he  proposed  to  build  his  great  city ; 
to  help  the  growth  of  which  he  offered  each  alternate  lot  to  any 
one  that  would  build  a  house  and  live  therein  three  years. 

As  Continental  certificates  were  rising,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  land  purchases  then  making  with  them,  and  as  difficulty  was 
apprehended  in  procuring  enough  to  make  his  first  payment, 
Symmes  was  anxious  to  send  forward  settlers  early,  that  the  true 
value  of  his  purchase  might  become  known  at  the  east.  He  had, 
however,  some  difficulty  in  arranging  with  the  Board  of  Treasuiy 
the  boundaries  of  the  first  portion  he  was  to  occupy.f 

In  January,  1788,  Matthias  Denman,  of  New  Jersey,  took  an  in- 
terest in  Symmes*  purchase,  and  located,  among  other  tracts,  the 
section  and  fi^ctional  section  upon  which  Cincinnati  has  been 
built.  J  Retaining  one-third  of  this  particular  locality,  he  sold  an- 
other third  to  Robert  Patterson,  and  the  remainder  to  John  Filson; 
and  the  three,  about  August,  1788,  agreed  to  lay  out  a  town  on  the 

*  See  Land  Lawi  and  post  for  the  termi,  and  final  settlement  of  Symmea  contract. 

f  Manuscript  Letter!  of  Sjmmea.     See  Burnet's  Letters,  136. 

I  Many  fiicts  relative  to  the  settlement  of  Cincinnati,  we  take  from  the  depoaitioBf  of 
Denman,  Patterson,  Ludlow,  and  others,  contained  in  the  report  of  the  cbanceij  trial  «f 
Cky  qf  Cineimuiii  ti.  Jod  WiUiam,  in  1807. 
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he  tenns  them,  by  which  was  effected  a  contract  at  least  as  favor- 
able to  the  Union  as  it  was  to  the  Company. 

Colonel  Duer  came  to  me  with  proposals  from  a  number  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  the  city,  to  extend  our  contract^  and  take  in  ano- 
ther  company;  but  that  it  should  be  kept  a  profound  secret.  He  ex* 
plained  the  plan  they  had  coucerted  and  offered  me  generous  conditions 
if  I  would  accomplish  the  business  for  them.  The  plan  struck  me 
agreeably ;  Sargent  insisted  on  my  undertaking ;  and  both  urged  me 
not  to  think  of  giving  the  matter  up  so  soon. 

I  was  convinced  it  was  best  for  me  to  hold  up  the  idea  of  giving  up  a 
contract  with  Congress,  and  making  a  contract  with  some  of  the  StateSt 
which  I  did  in  the  strongest  terms,  and  represented  to  the  committee 
and  to  Duer  and  Sargent  the  difficulties  I  saw  in  the  way,  and  the  im« 
probability  of  closing  a  bargain  when  we  were  so  far  separated ;  and 
told  them  I  conceived  it  not  worth  while  to  say  any  thing  further  to 
Congress  on  the  subject.  This  appeared  to  have  the  effect  I  wished. 
The  committee  were  mortified  and  did  not  seem  to  know  what  to  say ; 
but  still  urged  another  attempt  I  left  them  in  this  state,  but  afterwards 
explained  my  views  to  Duer  and  Sargent,  who  fully  approved  my  plan. 
Promised  Duer  to  consider  his  proposals. 

I  spent  the  evening  (closeted)  with  Colonel  Duer,  and  agreed  to  par* 
chase  more  land,  if  terms  could  be  obtained,  for  another  company, 
which  will  probably  forward  the  negotiation. 

Saturday^  July  21.  Several  members  of  Congress  called  on  me 
early  this  morning.  They  discovered  much  anxiety  about  a  contract, 
and  assured  me  that  Congress,  on  finding  I  was  determined  not  to 
accept  their  terms,  and  had  proposed  leaving  the  city,  had  discovered  a 
much  more  favorable  disposition ;  and  believed,  if  I  renewed  my  ' 
request  I  might  obtain  conditions  as  reasonable  as  I  desired.  I  was 
very  indifferent  and  talked  much  of  the  advantages  of  a  eontract  with 
one  of  the  States.  This  I  found  had  the  desired  effect  At  length  I 
told  them  that  if  Congress  would  accede  to  the  terms  1  proposed,  I  . 
would  extend  the  purchase  to  the  tenth  township  from  the  Ohio  to  the 
Scioto  inclusively;  by  which  Congress  would  pay  more  than  four 
millions  of  the  public  debt ;  that  our  intention  was,  an  actual^  ItirgSf 
and  immediate  settlement,  of  the  most  robust  and  industrious  people  in 
America,  and  that  it  would  be  made  systematically,  which  would 
instantly  advance  the  price  of  the  Federal  lands,  and  prove  an  important 
acquisition  to  Congress.  On  these  terms,  I  would  renew  the  negotiar 
tion,  if  Congress  was  disposed  to  take  the  matter  up  again. 

I  spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  Dane  and  Mr.  Milliken.  They  in- 
formed me  that  Congress  had  taken  up  my  business  again. 

Jtdy  23.    My  friends  had  made  every  exertion,  in  private  converaar 
19 
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lion  to  bring  over  my  opponentA  ia  Congress.  In  order  to  get  at  some 
of  them  so  as  to  work  more  powerfully  on  their  minds,  were  obliged  to 
engage  three  or  four  persons  before  we  could  get  at  them.  In  some 
instances  we  engaged  one  person  who  engaged  a  second,  and  he  a  third, 
before  we  could  effect  our  purpose.    In  these  manceuvrea  I  am  much 

beholden  to  Colonel  Duer  and  Major  Sargent. 

•  •••••  • 

Haying  fonnd  it  impossible  to  support  General  Parsons,  as  a  candi- 
date for  Governor,  after  the  interest  that  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  bad 
secured,  I  embraced  this  opportunity  to  declare,  that  if  General  Parsons 
could  have  the  appointment  of  first  judge  and  Sargent  secretary,  we 
should  be  satisfied  ;  and  that  I  heartily  wished  his  Excellency  General 
St.  Clair  might  be  the  Governor ;  and  that  I  would  solicit  tbe  Eastern 
members  in  his  favor.  This  I  found  rather  pleasing  to  southern 
members. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  was  good  policy  to  give  np  Parsons  and 
openly  appear  solicitous  that  St.  Clair  might  be  appointed  governor.— 
Several  gentlemen  have  told  me  that  our  matters  went  on  moch  better 
since  St.  Clair  and  his  friends  had  been  informed  that  we  had  given  up 
Parsons,  and  that  I  had  solicited  the  eastern  members  in  (avor  of  his 
appointment.  I  immediately  went  to  Sargent  and  Doer,  and  we  now 
entered  into  the  true  spirit  of  negotiation  with  great  bodies.  Every 
machine  in  the  city  that  it  was  possible  to  work  we  now  put  in  motion. 
Few,  Bingham,  and  Kearney  are  our  principal  opposers.  Of  Few  and 
Bingham  there  is  hope ;  but  to  bring  over  that  stobbora  mole  of  a 
Kearney,  I  think  is  beyond  our  power. 

Friday,  July  27.  I  rose  very  early  this  morning,  and,  after  adjostiAg 
my  baggage  for  my  return,  for  I  was  determined  to  leaVe  New  York 
this  day,  I  set  out  on  a  general  morning  visit,  and  paid  my  respects  to 
all  the  members  of  Congress  in  the  city,  and  informed  them  of  my 
intention  to  leave  the  city  that  day.  My  expectations  of  obtaining  a 
contract,  I  told  them,  were  nearly  at  an  end.  I  should,  however,  wait 
the  decision  of  Congress ;  and  if  the  terms  I  had  stated,  —  and  which  I 
conceived  to  be  very  advantageous  to  Congress,  considering  the  circum- 
stances of  that  country,  —  were  not  acceded  to,  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  some  other  part  of  the  country.  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  Massachusetts  would  sell  us  lands  at  half  a  dollar,  and  give  us 
exclusive  privileges  beyond  what  we  have  asked  of  Congress.  The 
speculating  plan,  concerted  between  the  British  of  Canada,  was  now 
well  known.  Tbe  uneasiness  of  the  Kentucky  people,  with  respect  to 
tbe  Mississippi,  was  notorious.  A  revolt  of  that  country  from  the 
Union  if  a  war  with  Spain  took  place,  was  universally  acknowledged  to 
be  highly  probable ;  and  most  certainly  a  systematic  settlement  in  Aat 
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coantry,  eondacted  hy  men  thoroughly  attached  to  tho  federal  gorem- 
ment,  and  composed  of  young,  robust  and  hardy  laborers,  who  had  no 
idea  of  any  other  than  the  Federal  Government,  I  conceived  to  be  aa 
object  worthy  of  some  attention. 

The  perseverance  of  Dr.  Cutler  and  his  friends  was  rewarded 
-with  success,  and  an  Order,  dated  July  27th,*  was  obtained,  of 
which  he  says : 

By  this  ordinance  we  obtained  the  grant  of  near  five  million  of  acres 
of  land,  amounting  to  three  million  and  a  half  of  dollars;  one  milUoa 
Bud  a  half  of  acres  for  the  Ohio  Company,  and  the  remainder  for  a 
private  speculation,  in  which  many  of  Ike  principal  characters  of 
America  are  concerned.  Without  connecting  this  speculation,  simikr 
terms  and  advantages  could  not  have  been  obtained  for  the  Ohio 
Company.! 

• 

Messrs.  Cutler  and  Sargent,  the  latter  of  whom  the  Doctor  had 
Bssociated  with  himself  some  days  before,  at  once  closed  a  verbal 
contract  with  the  Board  of  Treasury,  which  was  executed  in  form 
on  the  27th  of  the  following  October,  j:  By  this  contract,  the  vast 
region  bounded  south  by  the  Ohio,  west  by  the  Scioto,  east  by 
the  seventh  range  of  townships  then  surveying,  and  north  by  a  due 
west  line  drawn  from  ^e  north  boundaiy  of  the  tenth  township 
fit)m  the  Ohio  direct  to  the  Scioto,  was  sold  to  the  Ohio  associates 
'and  their  secret  co-partners,  for  one  dollar  per  acre,  subject  to  a 
deduction  of  one  third  for  bad  lands  and  other  contingencies. 
The  whole  tract,  however,  was  not  paid  for,  or  taken  by  the  Com- 
pany— even  their  own  portion  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres,  and 
extending  west  to  the  eighteenth  range  of  townships,  ||  was  not 
taken ;  and  in  1792  the  boundaries  of  the  purchase  proper  were 
fixed  as  follows:  the  Ohio  on  the  south,  the  seventh  range  of 
townships  on  the  east,  the  sixteenth  range  on  the  west,  and  a  line 
on  the  north  so  drawn  as  to  make  the  grant  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  (750,000)  acres,  besides  reservations;  this  grant 
being  the  portion  which  it  was  originally  agreed  the  Company 
might  enter  into  possession  of  at  once.     In  addition  to  this,  two 

*  On  the  33d  the  B*ard  of  Treasury  were  authorized  to  contract ;  on  the  26th,  Meatrs. 
Cutter  and  Sargent  stated  in  writing  their  conditions ;  on  the  27th  Congress  referred  their 
letter  to  the  Board  to  take  order  upon. — See  Land  Laws  262  to  264.— Old  Journals,  ir. 
Appendix,  17, 18. 

f  North  American  Review,  vol.  liii.  343. 

^  Nordk  American  Review,  liii.  343.    Land  Laws,  364. 

I  North  Americaa  itemwyliii.  344. 
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hundred  and  fourteen  thousand,  two  hundred  and  eighty-fiye 
(214,285)  acres  of  land  were  granted  as  army  bounties^  under  the 
the  Resolutions  of  1779  and  1780;  and  one  hundred  thousand 
(100,000)  as  bounties  to  actual  settlers;  both  of  the  latter  tracts 
being  within  the  original  grant  of  1787,  and  adjoining  the  pur- 
chase as  above  defined.* 

While  Dr.  Cutler  was  preparing  to  press  his  suit  with  Congress, 
that  body  was  bringing  into  form  an  ordinance  for  the  political  and 
social  organization  of  the  lands  beyond  the  Ohio.  Virginia  made 
her  cession  March  1, 1784,  and  during  the  month  following  a  plan 
for  the  temporary  government  of  the  newly  acquired  territory  came 
under  discussion. f  On  the  19th  of  April  Mr.  Spaight,  of  North 
Carolina,  moved  to  strike  from  that  plan,  which  had  been  reported 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  a  provision  for  prohibiting  slavery  north-west  of 
the  Ohio,  after  the  year  1800, — and  this  motion  prevailed.  J  From 
that  day  until  the  23d  the  plan  was  debated  and  altered,  and  then 
passed  unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  South  Carolina.)!  By 
this  proposition  the  territory  was  to  have  been  divided  into 
States  by  parallels  of  latitude  and  meridian  lines  ;§  this,  it  was 
thought,  would  have  made  ten  States,  which  were  to  have  been 
named  as  follows,  beginning  at  the  north-west  comer  and  going 
southwardly; — Sylvania,  Michigania,  Chersonesus,  Assenisipia, 
Metropotamia,  lUenoia,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Polypotamia,  and 
Pelisipia.1I  Surely  the  hero  of  Mount  Vernon  must  have  shudder- 
ed to  find  himself  in  such  company. 

But  a  more  serious  difiiculty  existed  to  this  plan  than  its  cata- 
logue of  names -r  namely,  the  number  of  states  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  form,  and  their  bound^es.  The  root  of  this  evil  was  in 
the  resolution  passed  by  Congress,  October  10th  1780,  which  fixed 
the  size  of  the  States  to  be  formed  from  the  ceded  lands,  at  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  square ;  and  the  terms  of 
that  resolution  had  been  referred  to  both  by  Virginia  and  Massa- 
chusetts in  their  grants,  so  as  to  make  a  further  legislation  at  least 
hy  the  former,  needfiil  to  change  them.  Upon  the  7th  of  July, 
1786,  this  subject  was  taken  up  in  Congress,  and  a  resolution 

*  Land  Lawe,  364  to  368.— North  American  Review.  liii.  344. 

t  See  in  Old  Journals,  iv.  293,  a  proposition  to  organize  a  western  Diftrict,  msde  Octo- 
ber 14. 1783. 
I  Old  Jonmals,  vr,  373. 
I  Old  Journals,  iv.  380. 
%  Old  Journals,  iv.  379.    Land  Liws^  347. 
f  8pulu>  Waflhington,  ix.  48. 
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passed  in  fiiyor  of  a  division  of  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than 
five  States,  which  resolution,  Virginia,  at  the  close  of  1788  assent- 
ed to.*  On  the  29th  of  September,  1786,  Congress,  having  thus 
changed  the  plan  for  dividing  th^  north-western  territory  into  ten 
States,  proceeded  again  to  consider  the  terms  of  an  ordinance  for 
the  government  of  that  region ;  and  this  was  taken  up  from  time  to 
time,  until  July  13th  of  the  year  of  which  we  are  writing,  when  it 
was  finally  passed,  having  been  somewhat  changed  just  before  its 
passage,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Cutler,  t  We  give  it  entire  as 
it  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  constitutions  of  our  north-western 
states. 

No.  32.    An  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  north- 
west of  the  River  Ohio. 

Be  it  ordained  foy  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
said  territory,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  government,  be  one  dis- 
trict, subject,  however,  to  be  divided  into  two  districts,  as  future  circam* 
stances  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  expedient. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That  the  estates,  both  of 
resident  and  non-resident  proprietors  in  the  said  territory,  dying  intes* 
tate,  shall  descend  to,  and  be  distributed  among,  their  children,  and  the 
descendants  of  a  deceased  child,  in  equal  parts ;  the  deseendants  of  a 
deceased  child  or  grand  child,  to  take  the  share  of  their  deceased  parent 
in  equal  parts  among  them  :  And  where  there  shall  foe  no  children  or 
descendants,  then  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of  kin  in  equal  degree  ;  and, 
among  collaterals,  the  children  of  a  deceased  brother  or  sister  of  the  in- 
testate shall  have,  in  equal  parts  among  them,  their  deceased  parents' 
share ;  and  there  shall,  in  no  case,  be  a  distinction  between  kindred  of 
the  whole  and  half-blood ;  saving,  in  all  cases,  to  the  widow  of  the  in- 
testate her  third  part  of  the  real  estate  for  life,  and  one-third  part  of  the 
personal  estate  ;  and  this  law,  relative  to  descents  and  dower,  shall  re- 
main in  full  force  until  altered  by  the  legislature  of  the  district.  And, 
until  the  governor  and  judges  shall  adopt  laws  as  hereinafter  mentioned, 
estates  in  the  said  territory  may  be  devised  or  bequeathed  by  wills  in 
writing,  signed  and  sealed  by  him  or  her,  in  whom  the  estate  may  be, 
(being  of  full  age,)  and  attested  by  three  witnesses :  and  real  estates 
may  be  conveyed  by  lease  and  release,  or  bargain  and  sale,  signed,  seal- 
ed, and  delivered,  by  the  person,  being  of  full  age,  in  whom  the  estate 
may  be,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  provided  such  wills  be  duly 
proved,  and  such  conveyances  be  acknowledged,  or  the  execution  there- 
of duly  proved,  and  be  recorded  within  one  year  after  proper  magis- 
trates, courts,  and  registers,  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and 

*  Land  Laws,  338.  100.  101. 

t  Old  Joamals^  iv.  701,  kc,  746,  &c.,  751,  &e.    North  American  Review,  liii.  336. 
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personal  property  may  be  transferred  by  delivery  ^  saving,  howerer,  to 
the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  of  the  Kaskas- 
kias,  St.  Vincents,  and  the  neigliboring  village*  who  have  heretofore 
professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs  now 
in  force  among  them,  relative  to  the  descent  and  conveyance  of  property. 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  there  shall  be  ap* 
pointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  governor,  whose  comnuesion 
shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  revo- 
ked by  Congress ;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a  freehold 
estate  therein  in  1000  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

There  shall  be  appointed,  from  time  to  tim»e,  by  Congress,  a  secretary, 
whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  for  four  years  unless  sooner 
revoked;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a  freekold  estate 
therein  in  500  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office ;  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  keep  and  preserve  the  acts  and  laws  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature, and  the  public  records  of  the  district,  and  the  proceediags  of  the 
governor  in  his  Executive  department ;  and  transmit  authentic  copies  of 
such  acts  and  proceedings,  every  six  months,  to  the  Secretary  of  Con- 
gress :  There  shall  also  be  appointed  a  eourt  te  consist  of  three  judgeSf 
any  two  of  whom  to  ^m  a  court,  who  shall  have  a  common  law  juris- 
tion,  and  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  each  therein  a  freehold  estate  ia 
500  acres  of  land  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices ;  and  their  com- 
missions shall  continue  in  force  during  good  behavior. 

The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  adopt  and  pub- 
lish in  the  district  such  laws  of  the  original  States,  criminal  and  civil, 
as  may  be  necessary  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district^ 
and  report  them  to  Congress  from  time  to  time ;  which  laws  shall  be  in 
force  in  the  district  until  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly  there- 
in, unless  disapproved  of  by  Congress ;  but,  afterwards,  the  legislature 
shall  have  authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

The  governor,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
militia,  appoint  and  commission  all  officers  in  the  same  below  the  rank 
of  general  officers ;  all  general  officers  shall  be  appointed  and  commis- 
missioned  by  Congress. 

Prefious  to  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  governor 
shall  appoint  such  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  in  each  county  or 
township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
and  good  order  in  the  same  :  After  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  or- 
ganizedt  the  powers  and  duties  of  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers^ 
shall  be  regulated  and  defined  by  the  said  assembly ;  but  all  magistrates 
and  other  civil  officers,  not  herein  otherwise  directed,  shall,  during  the 
continuance  of  this  temporary  government,  be  appointed  by  the  go- 
Temor, 

For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries,  the  laws  to  bo  adopted  Of 
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made  shall  have  foree  in  all  parts  of  the  diatrict,  and  for  the  execution  of 
process,  criminal,  and  civil,  the  governor  shall  make  proper  divisions 
thereof;  and  he  shall  proceed,  from  time  to  time,  as  eireiimstances  may 
require,  to  lay  out  the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  the  Indian  titles  shall 
have  been  extinguished,  into  counties  and  townships,  subject,  however, 
ta  such  alterations  as  may  thereaHer  be  made  by  the  legislature. 

So  soon  as  there  shall  be  5000  free  male  inhabitants  of  full  age  im 
the  district,  upon  giving  proof  thereof  to  the  governor,  they  shall  re- 
ceive authority,  with  time  and  place,  to  elect  representatives  from  their 
counties  or  townships  to  represent  them  in  the  General  Assembly; 
Provided^  That,  for  every  600  free  male  inhabitants,  there  shall  be  one 
representative,  and  so  on  progressively  with  the  number  of  free  male 
inhabitants,  shall  the  right  of  representation  increase,  until  the  number 
of  representatives  shall  amount  to  twenty«five  ;  after  which,  the  number 
and  proportion  of  representatives  shall  be  regulated  by  the  legislature : 
Provided,  That  no  person  be  eligible  or  qualilGied  to  act  as  a  represen* 
tative  unless  he  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States 
three  years^  and  be  a  resident  in  the  district,  or  unless  be  shall  hav« 
resided  in  the  district  three  3rear8 ;  and,  in  either  case,  shall  likewise 
hold  in  his  own  right,  in  fee  simple,  300  acres  of  land  within  the  same: 
Provided,  aho.  That  a  freehold  in  00  acres  of  land  in  the  district, 
having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States,  and  being  resident  in  the 
district,  or  the  like  freehold  and  two  years  residence  in  the  district» 
shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  as  an  elector  of  a  representative. 

The  representatives  thus  elected,  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  two 
years ;  and,  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  representative,  or  removal  from 
office,  the  governor  shall  issue  a  writ  to  the  county  or  township  for 
which  he  was  a  member,  to  elect  another  in  his  stead,  to  serve  for  the 
residue  of  the  term. 

The  General  Assembly,  or  Legislature,  shall  consist  of  the  governor, 
legislative  council,  and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  legislative  coun- 
cil shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  continue  in  office  five  years,  unless 
sooner  removed  by  Congress ;  any  three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum :  and 
the  members  of  the  council  shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  in  the  fol* 
lowing  manner,  to  wit :  As  soon  as  representatives  shall  be  elected,  the 
governor  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  them  to  meet  together;  and 
when  met,  they  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  residents  in  the  district,  and 
each  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  500  acres  of  land,  and  return  their 
names  to  Congress ;  ^v^  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commis* 
sion  to  serve  as  aforesaid ;  and,  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the 
council,  by  death  or  removal  from  office,  the  house  of  representatives 
shall  nominate  two  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  for  each  vacancy;  and 
return  their  names  to  Congress  ;  one  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint 
sad  commission  for  the  residue  of  the  term.    And  every  five  years,  four 
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months  at  least  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  service  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  the  said  house  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  qualified 
as  aforesaid,  and  return  their  names  to  Congress ;  five  of  whom  Con- 
gress shall  appoint  and  commission  to  serve  as  members  of  the  council 
five  years,  unless  sooner  removed.  And  the  governor,  legislative  coun- 
cil, and  house  of  representatives,  shall  have  authority  to  make  laws  in 
all  cases,  for  the  good  government  of  the  district,  not  repugnant  to  the 
principles  and  articles  in  this  ordinance  established  and  declared.  And 
all  bills,  having  passed  by  a  majority  in  the  house,  and  by  a  majority  in 
the  council,  shall  be  referred  to  the  governor  for  his  assent ;  but  no  bill, 
or  legislative  act  whatever,  shall  be  of  any  force  without  his  assent. 
The  governor  shall  have  power  to  convene,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the 
General  Assembly,  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  shall  be  expedient. 

The  governor,  judges,  legislative  council,  secretary,  and  such  other 
officers  as  Congress  shall  appoint  in  the  district,  shall  take  an  oath  or 
affirmation  of  fidelity  and  of  office ;  the  governor  before  the  President 
of  Congress,  and  all  other  officers  before  the  governor.  As  soon  as  a 
legislature  shall  be  formed  in  the  district,  the  council  and  house  as- 
sembled in  one  room,  shall  have  authority,  by  joint  ballot,  \o  elect  a 
delegate  to  Congress,  who  shall  have  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  a  right  of 
debating  but  not  of  voting  during  this  temporary  government. 

And,  for  extending  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  form  the  basis  whereon  these  republics,  their  laws  and 
constitutions  are  erected ;  to  fix  and  establish  those  principles  as  the 
basis  of  all  laws,  constitutions,  and  governments,  which  forever  hereaf- 
ter shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory  :  to  provide  also  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  States,  and  permanent  government  therein,  and  for  their 
admission  to  a  share  in  the  federal  councils  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States,  at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  general 
interest : 

It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared  by  the  authority  aforesaid.  That 
the  following  articles  shall  be  considered  as  articles  of  compact  between 
the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  territory,  and 
forever  remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent,  to  wit : 

Art.  1.  No  person,  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  moder  of  worship  or 
religious  sentiments,  in  the  said  territory. 

Art.  2.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall  always  be  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  and  of  the  trial  by  jury; 
of  a  proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in  the  legislature  ;  and 
of  judicial  proceedings  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law.  All 
persons  shall  be  bailable,  unless  for  capital  ofiences,  where  the  proof 
shall  be  evident  or  the  presumption  great.  All  fines  shall  be  moderate; 
and  no  cruel  or  unusual  punishments  shall  be  inflicted.    No  man  shall 
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be  deprifed  of  his  liberty  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  hie  peers 
or  the  law  of  the  land ;  and,  should  the  public  exigencies  make  it  neces- 
sary, for  the  common  preservation,  to  take  any  person's  property,  or  to 
demand  his  particular  services,  full  compensation  shall  be  made  for  the 
same.  And,  in  the  just  preservation  of  rights  and  property,  it  is  under- 
stood and  declared,  that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in 
the  said  territory,  that  shall,  in  any  manner  whatever,  interfere  with  or 
affect  private  contracts  or  engagements,  bona  fidt^  and  without  fraud, 
previously  formed. 

Art.  3.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to  good 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged.  The  utmost  good  faith  shall 
always  be  observed  towards  the  Indians ;  their  lands  and  property  shall 
never  be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent ;  and,  in  their  property, 
rights,  and  liberty,  they  shall  never  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in 
just  and  lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress ;  but  laws  founded  in  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  for  preventing 
wrongs  being  done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace  and  friendship 
with  them. 

Art.  4.  The  said  territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be  formed 
therein,  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  to  such 
alterations  therein  as  shall  be  constitutionally  made :  and  to  all  the  acts 
and  ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  conformable 
thereto.  The  inhabitants  and  settlers  in  the  said  territory  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  pay  a  part  of  the  federal  debts  contracted  or  to  be  contracted,  and 
a  proportional  part  of  the  expenses  of  government,  to  be  apportioned  on 
them  by  Congress  according  to  the  same  common  rule  and  measure  by 
which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  States ;  and 
the  taxes,  for  paying  their  proportion,  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  district  or  districts,  or 
new  States,  as  inihe  original  States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The  legislatures  of  those  dis- 
tricts or  new  States,  shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of 
the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  nor  with  any  re- 
gulations Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such 
soil  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers.*  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands 
the  property  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in  no  case,  shall  non-resident 
proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  residents.  The  navigable  waters  lead- 
ing into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  be- 
tween the  same,  shall  be  common  high-ways,  and  forever  free,  as  well 

*  Act  of  25th  Febniary,  1811,  proyides  the  same  in  Loaiutna ;  and,  also,  that  landi 
•old  by  Congress  shall  not  be  taxed  for  five  years  after  sale — ^Post,  No.  160— in  Missimp- 
pi,  by  act  of  1st  March,  1817,  Post,  396,  and  so  of  all  others. 
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to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  of  any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into  the 
Confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty,  therefor. 

Art.  5.  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory,  not  less  than 
three  nor  more  than  five  States ;  and  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  ai 
soon  as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession,  and  consent  to  the  same, 
shall  become  fixed  and  established  as  follows,  to  wit :  The  western  State 
in  the  said  territory,  shall  be  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and 
Wabash  rivers ;  a  direct  line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post  Si.  Vin- 
cent's due  north,  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada ;  and,  by  the  said  territorial  line,  to  the  lake  of  the  Woods  and 
Mississippi.  The  middle  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  said  direct  line, 
the  Wabash  from  Post  St.  Vincent's,  to  the  Ohio ;  by  the  Ohio,  by  a  di- 
rect  line,  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  to  the 
said  territorial  line.  The  eastern  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  last  men- 
tioned direct  line,  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  said  territorial  line : 
Provided^  however^  and  it  is  further  understood  and  declared,  that  the 
boundaries  of  these  three  States  shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered, 
that,  if  Congress  shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall  have 
authority  to  form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of  the  said  territory 
which  lies  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  sontherly 
bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.  And,  whenever  any  of  the  said 
States  shall  have  60,000  free  inhabitants  therein,  such  State  shall  be 
admitted,  by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatever,  and  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and  State  government: 
Provided^  the  constitution  and  government  so  to  be  formed,  shall  be 
republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  principles  contained  in  these  arti- 
cles ;  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the 
oonfederacy,  such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
when  there  may  be  a  less  number  of  free  inhabitants  in  the  State  than 
sixty-thousand. 

Art.  6.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  ia 
the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted :  Providedf  alwayi^  That  any 
person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully 
claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully 
reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service 
as  aforesaid. 

%e  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  resolutions  of  the 
23d  of  April,  1784,  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  ordinance,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  repealed  and  declared  null  and  void.     Done,  &c.* 

*  Land  Laws,  p.  356. 
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• 

The  passage  of  this  ordinance  and  the  grant  to  the  New  Eng- 
land associates  was  soon-  followed  by  an  application  to  government 
by  John  Cleves  Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  country  between 
the  Miamis.*  This  gentleman  had  been  led  to  visit  that  region 
by  the  representations  of  Benjamin  Stites,  of  Red  Stone,  (Browns- 
ville,) who  had  examined  the  valleys  of  the  Shawanese  soon  after 
the  treaty  of  January  1786.t  Sjrmes  found  them  all  and  more  than 
all  they  had  been  represented  to  be,  and  upon  the  29th  of  August, 
1787,  wrote  to  the  President  of  Congress,  asking  that  the  Treasury 
Board  might  be  empowered  to  contract  with  him  for  the  district 
above  named.  This  petition,  on  the  2d  of  October  was  referred 
to  the  board,  with  power  to  act,  and  a  contract  was  concluded  the 
next  year.  Upon  the  18th  of  the  month  last  named,  another  ap- 
plication was  made  by  Royal  Flint  and  Joseph  Parker,  for  lands 
upon  the  Wabai^  and  Mississippi ;  j:  this  was  also  referred  to  the 
Board  of  Treasury. 

During  this  autumn  the  directors  of  the  company  organized  in 
New  England  were  preparing  for  an  actual  settlement  in  the  ensu- 
ing spring,  and  upon  the  23d  of  November  made  arangements  for 
a  party  of  forty-seven  men,  under  the  superintendance  of  Greneral 
Rufiis  Putnam,  to  set  forward.  Six  boat-builders  were  to  leave 
the  next  week;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1788,  the  surveyors  and 
their  assistants,  twenty-six  in  number,  were  to  meet  at  Hartfort 
and  go  westward ;  and  the  remainder  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible. 
Congress,  meantime,  upon  the  3d  of  October,  had  ordered  seven 
hundred  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  western  settlers,  and  to  pre- 
vent unauthorized  intrusions;  and  two  days  later  appointed  St. 
Clair  governor  of  the  north-western  territory.  || 

*  Land  Lawe,  372.  See  also  Burnet's  Letters  in  the  Ohio  Historical  Tnuisactions,  p. 
386  to  147. 

t  Cincinnati  Directory,  1819,  p.  16.  The  Historical  sketch  in  thia  Tolume  was  compiled 
ftom  the  statements  of  the  earliest  settlers.  The  Miami  country  had  been  entered  in. 
1785,  and  some  ''  improTements  *'  made.    Cist^  Cincinnati  fifiscellany,  ii.  33. 

^  Old  Journals,  ir.  Appendix  19. 

I  Xorth  American  Reriew,  liii.  344.    Old  Jovmals,  It.  785.  780. 
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The  two  leading  causes  of  disquiet  to  the  western  people  through 
1787,  the  Indian  incursions,  and  the  Spanish  possession  of  the 
Mississippi  did  not  cease  to  irritate  them  during  the  next  year  also. 

When  Clark  took  his  unauthorized  possession  of  Vincennes,  in 
October,  1786,  he  had  asked  the  savages  of  the  north-west  to  meet 
him  in  council  in  November ;  they  replied  that  it  was  to  late  in  the 
year,  and  the  proposed  meeting  was  postponed  till  April.  Of  this 
meeting  Messrs.  Marshall,  Muter  and  others,  when  writing  to  Vir- 
ginia, gave  information,  and  suggested  that  the  government  should 
take  Clark's  place  in  it.  The  council  of  Virginia  coincided  with 
the  suggestion,  and  recommended  to  Congress  James  Wilkinson, 
Richard  C.  Anderson  and  Isaac  Shelby,*  as  commissioneis  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States.  Congress,  however,  received  notice  of 
Clark's  movements  too  late  t  for  the  proposed  treaty,  and  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  done  until  July  21st,  when  the  superintendant 
of  Indian  afiairs  in  the  north,  or  if  he  could  not  go,  Colonel  Ha^ 
mar  was  instructed  to  proceed  to  Vincennes,  or  some  other  con- 
venient place,  and  there  hold  a  council  with  the  Wabash  Indians 
and  Shawanese,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  warfare.t 
Favorable  notice  was  also  taken  of  a  council  which  had  been  held 
at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river,  in  December,  1786,  by  the  Iroquois, 
Wyandots  and  others,  the  purpose  of  which  was  pacific,  and  firom 
which  an  address  relative  to  the  Indian  troubles  had  been  sent  to 
Congress.  This  was  considered,  and  upon  the  5th  of  October  it 
was  resolved  that  a  treaty  should  be  held  early  in  the  year  1788, 
with  these  tribes,  by  the  governor  of  the  new  territory,  who  was 
instructed  on  the  subject  on  the  26th  of  the  month  last  mentioned. | 
At  the  same  time,  however,  that  measures  were  thus  taken  to  pre- 

*  Secret  JournalflyiT.  313.  314.  309.  306. 

t  April  12th.    Secret  Journals,  iv.  301. 

^Old  Jouni|l8,  iv.  761. 

ILaxuntn's  HLstory  of  Michigan,  149.  Old  Journals,  iv.  763.  763.  786.  Secret  Joonalfi 
i.«76. 
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serve  peace,  troops  were  placed  at  Venango,  Fort  Pitt,  Fort  Mcin- 
tosh, the  Muskingum,  the  Miami,  Vincennes,  and  Louisyille,  and 
the  governor  of  Virginia  was  requested  to  have  the  militia  of  Ken- 
tucky in  readiness  for  any  emergency.*  All  these  measures,  how- 
ever, produced  no  results  during  1788 ;  the  Indians  were  neither 
over-awed,  conquered  nor  satisfied ;  firom  May  imtil  the  middle  of 
July  they  were  expected  to  meet  the  whites  upon  the  Musldngum,f 
but  the  point  which  had  been  selected,  and  where  goods  had  been 
placed,  being  at  last  attacked  by  the  Chippeways,|  it  was  thought 
best  to  adjourn  the  meeting  and  hold  it  at  fort  Harmar,  where  it 
was  at  length  held,  but  not  until  January,  1789. 

These  Indian  uncertainties,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  New 
England  associates  firom  going  forward  with  their  operations. 
During  the  winter  of  1787-8,  their  men  were  pressing  on  over  the 
Alleghanies  by  the  old  Indian  path  which  had  been  opened  into 
Braddock's  road,  and  which  has  since  been  followed  by  the  na- . 
tional  turnpike  firom  Cumberland  westward.  Through  the  dreary 
winterdays  they  trudged  on,  and  by  April  were  all  gathered  on  the 
Yohiogany,||  where  boats  had  been  built,  and  started  for  the  Mus- 
kingum. On  the  7th  of  April  they  landed  at  the  spot  chosen,  and 
became  the  founders  of  Ohio,  unless  we  regard  as  such  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries. 

As  St.  Clair,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  the  preceding 
October,  had  not  yet  arrived,  it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  tem- 
porary government  for  their  internal  security ;  for  which  purpose  a 
set  of  laws  was  passed,  and  published  by  being  nailed  to  a  tree  in 
the  village,  and  Return  Jonathan  Meigs  was  appointed  to  ad- 
minister them.  It  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  good  habits  of  the 
people  of  the  colony,  that  during  three  months,  but  one  difference 
occurred,  and  that  was  compromised.§  Indeed  a  better  set  of  men 
altogether,  could  scarce  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose,  than 
Putnam's  little  band.  Washington  might  well  say,  "  no  colony  in 
America  was  ever  settled  under  such  favorable  auspices  as  that 
which  has  first  commenced  at  the  Muskingum.  Information,  pro- 
perty, and  strength  will  be  its  characteristics.     I  know  many  of  the 

*  Old  Jounuds,  It.  763. 

t  Until  this  meeting  was  held,  it  wm  tinderatood  that  no  aetdement,  atrictly  speaking, 
irtiould  take  place.    See  the  letter  ofa  aettler  in  Imlay,  p.  598.    (Ed.  1797.) 

%  Care7*s  Mosenm,  It.  S03. 

I A  list  of  the  forty-eight  is  giren.  North  Americaii  Refiew,  liiL  346. 

%  Weatttim  Monthlj  Magisnei  1833.  toL  i.  p.  S96, 
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settlers  personally,  and  there  never  were  men  better  calculated  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  such  a  community.*'* 

On  the  2d  of  July  a  meeting  of  the  directors  and  agents  was  held 
on  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum,  for  the  purpose  of  naming  the 
new  bom  city  and  its  public  squares,  f  As  yet  the  settlement  had 
been  merely  '^  The  Muskingum,"]:  but  the  name  Marietta  was  noiv 
formally  given  it,  in  honor  of  Marie  Antoniette ;  the  square  upoa 
which  the  block*houses  stood  was  christened  ^^  Campus  Martius; 
the  square  No.  19,  Capitolium;  the  square  No.  61,  Cecilia;  and  the 
great  road  throu^  the  covert  way.  Sacra  Via.\\ 

On  the  4th  of  July  an  oration  was  delivered  by  James  M.  Yar^ 
&um,§  who,  with  S.  H.  Parsons  and  John  Annstrong,1F  had  been 
appointed  to  the  judicial  bench  of  the  territory,  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1787.  Five  days  later  the  governor  arrived,  and  die 
colony  began  to  assume  form.  The  ordinance  ot  1787  provided 
two  district  grades  of  government  for  the  ncMrth-west  territory,  un- 
der the  first  of  which  the  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor  and  the  three  judges,  and  this  form  was  at  once  organized 
upon  the  governor's  arrival.  The  first  law,  which  was  **for  regu- 
lating and  establishing  the  militia,"  was  published  upon  the  25tli  of 
July ;  and,  the  next  day,  appeared  the  governor's  proclamation, 
erecting  all  the  country  that  had  been  ceded  by  the  Indians  east  of 
the  Scioto  river  into  the  county  of  Washington.** 

From  that  time  forward,  notwithstandinf  the  doubt  yet  existing 
as  to  the  Indians,  all  at  Marietta  went  on  prosperously  and  pleas- 
antly. On  the  2d  of  September  the  first  court  was  held,  with  be- 
coming ceremonies. 

The  procession  was  formed  at  the  Point,  (where  most  of  the  settlers 
resided,)  in  the  following  order :  —  Ist,  The  high  Sheriff,  with  his  drawn 
sword ;  2d,  the  citizsna ;  Sd,  the  officers  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Harmar ; 
4th,  the  members  of  the  bar;  5th,  the  Supreme  judges;  Gdi,  the  Gov- 

*  Sparkfl'  Washington,  iz.  3S4. 

t  American  Pioneer,  i.  83. 

t  Some  of  the  settlers  called  it  the  city  of  Adelphi :  See  a  letter  dated  Maj  iSth,  1788, 
to  the  Massachusetts  Spy  in  Imlay  (Ed.  1797)  p.  595. 

I  Carey's  Mnsenm,  toI.  it.  p.  390^  In  the  fifth  Tolume  (March,  1789)  of  that  periodical, 
page  284,  is  an  account  of  the  city  of  Athens,  which  the  Spaniards  at  this  time  propossd 
to  build  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  "  On  the  very  point"  where  the  riTers  joined,  irti 
to  be  Fort  Solon ;  not  for  defence,  however, "  but  for  the  retirement  of  the  goTemor  fisB 
the  busy  scenes  of  public  employment !" 

§  See  this  oration  in  Carey*vMtiseom  fbr  May,  1789,  453  to  465»     R 
^  Mr.  Armstrong  declined  serving.     John  Cleves  Symmes  was  choaen  in  hii  iletd, 
FeiMniary  19th,  1788. 

••  Chase>  voK  i.  p.  92.    Cai«|'a  Miwi»  tf^  m. 
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ernor  and  clergyman ;  7tb,  the  newly  appointed  judges  of  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  generals  Rufus  Putnam  and  Benjamin  Tupper. 

**  They  marched  up  a  path  that  had  been  cut  and  cleared  through  the 
forest  to  Campus  Martius  Hall,  (stockade,)  where  the  whole  counter^ 
marched,  and  the  judges,  (Putnam  and  Tupper)  took  their  seats.  The 
clergyman.  Rev.  Dr.  Cutler,  then  invoked  the  divine  blessmg.  The 
sheriff,  colonel  Ebenezer  Sproat,  (one  of  nature's  nobles)  proclaimed 
with  his  solemn  *  O  yes,'  that  a  court  is  opened  for  the  administration  of 
even-handed  justice,  to  the  poor  and  the  rich,  to  the  guilty  and  the  inno- 
cent, without  respect  of  persons ;  none  to  be  punished  without  a  trial  by 
their  peers,  and  then  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  and  evidence  in  the  case.* 
Although  this  scene  was  exhibited  thus  eaily  in  the  settlement  of  the 
state,  few  ever  equalled  it  in  the  dignity  and  exalted  character  of  its 
principal  participators.  Many  of  them  belong  to  the  history  of  evr 
country,  in  the  darkest  as  well  as  the  most  splendid  periods  of  the  rer* 
olotionary  war.  To  witness  this  spectacle,  a  large  body  of  Indians  wae 
collected,  from  the  most  powerful  tribes  then  occupying  the  almost  en* 
tire  West.  They  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty. 
Whether  any  of  them  entered  the  hall  of  justice,  or  what  were  their 
impressions  we  are  not  told.''    (American  Pioneer,  vol.  i,  p.  166.  ) 

^^  The  progress  of  the  settlement,  says  a  letter  from  the  Muskingum, 
"  is  sufficiently  rapid  for  the  first  year.  We  are  continually  erect- 
ing houses,  but  arriyals  are  faster  than  we  can  possibly  provide 
convenient  covering.  Our  first  ball  was  opened  about  the  middle 
of  December,  at  which  were  fifteen  ladies,  as  well  accomplished 
in  the  manners  of  polite  circles  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  old 
States.  I  mention  this  to  show  the  progress  of  society  in  this  new 
world ;  where  I  believe  we  shall  vie  with,  if  not  excel,  the  old 
States,  in  every  accomplishment  necessaiy  to  render  life  agreeable 
and  happy." 

The  emigration  westward,  even  at  this  time,  was  very  great ; 
the  commandant  at  Fort  Harmar  reporting  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred persons  as  having  passed  that  post  between  February  and 
June,  1788 ;  many  of  whom  would  have  stopped  on  the  purchase 
of  the  Associates,  had  they  been  ready  to  receive  them. 

During  the  following  year,  and  indeed  until  the  Indians,  who, 
in  spite  of  treaties,  had  been  committing  small  depredations  all  the 
time,  stealing  horses  and  sinking  boats,  went  fairly  and  openly  to 
war,  the  settlement  on  the  Muskingum  grew  slowly,  but  steadily, 
and  to  good  purpose.* 

•  The  firrt  Indian  attack  on  the  Muskingum  ictllementi  wat  on  Jannary  7,  *  791 1  See  pott* 
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Neither  were  Symmes  and  his  New  Jersey  fiiends  idle  during 
this  year,  though  his  piux!hase  was  far  more  open  to  Indian  depra- 
dation  than  that  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  His  first  proposition 
had  been  referred,  as  we  have  said,  to  the  Board  of  Treasury,  with 
power  to  contract,  upon  the  2nd  of  October,  1787. 

•Upon  the  26th  of  the  next  month  Symmes  issued  a  pamphlet, 
addressed  "to  the  respectable  public,"  stating  the  terms  of  his 
contract,  and  the  scheme  of  sale  which  he  proposed  to  adopt* 
This  was,  to  issue  his  warrants  for  not  less  than  a  quarter  section 
(a  hundred  and  sixty  acres,)  which  might  be  located  any  where, 
except,  of  course,  upon  reservations,  and  spots  previously  chosen. 
No  section  was  to  be  divided,  if  the  warrant  held  by  the  locator 
would  cover  the  whole.  The  price  was  to  be  sixty  cents  and  two- 
thirds  till  May,  1788 ;  then  one  dollar  till  November ;  and,  after 
that  time,  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  demand  for  land.  Eveiy 
locator  was  bound  to  begin  improvements  within  two  years,  or  for- 
feit one-sixth  of  his  purchase  to  whomsoever  would  settle  thereon 
and  remain  seven  years.  Military  bounties  might  be  taken  in  this 
as  in  the  purchase  of  the  Associates.  For  himself  Symmes  retain- 
ed one  township  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  at  the  junction 
of  which  stream  with  the  Ohio  he  proposed  to  build  his  great  city ; 
to  help  the  growth  of  which  he  offered  each  alternate  lot  to  any 
one  that  would  build  a  house  and  live  therein  three  years. 

As  Continental  certificates  were  rising,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  land  purchases  then  making  with  them,  and  as  diflSculty  was 
apprehended  in  procuring  enough  to  make  his  first  payment, 
Symmes  was  anxious  to  send  forward  settlers  early,  that  the  true 
value  of  his  purchase  might  become  known  at  the  east.  He  had, 
however,  some  diflSculty  in  arranging  with  the  Board  of  Treasuiy 
the  boundaries  of  the  first  portion  he  was  to  occupy.f 

In  January,  1788,  Matthias  Denman,  of  New  Jersey,  took  an  in- 
terest in  Symmes'  purchase,  and  located,  among  other  tracts,  the 
section  and  firactional  section  upon  which  Cincinnati  has  been 
built,  j:  Retaining  one-third  of  this  particular  locality,  he  sold  an- 
other third  to  Robert  Patterson,  and  the  remainder  to  John  Filson; 
and  the  three,  about  August,  1788,  agreed  to  lay  out  a  town  on  fte 

*  See  Land  Laws  and  poMt  for  the  terms,  and  final  settlement  of  Symmes  cotttiict. 

f  Manoscript  Letters  of  Symmes.     See  Bomet's  Letters,  136. 

%  Many  facts  relative  to  the  settlement  of  Cincinnati,  we  take  from  the  depositiow  «f 
Denman,  Patterson,  Ludlow,  and  others,  contained  in  the  report  of  the  ckaMeiy 
CUy  if  Cinemnaii  ▼•.  Jod  WiUiami,  in  1807. 
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spot,  which  was  designated  as  being  opposite  Licking  river,  to  the 
mouth  of  which  they  proposed  to  have  a  road  cut  from  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  to  be  connected  with  the  northern  shore  by  a  ferry. 
Mr.  Filson,  who  had  been  a  schoolmaster,  was  appointed  to  name 
the  town ;  and,  in  respect  to  its  situation,  and  as  if  with  a  prophetic 
perception  of  the  mixed  race  that  were  in  after  days  to  inhabit 
there,  he  named  it  Losantirille,  which,  being  interpreted,  means 
vUky  the  town  on/i,  opposite  to,  os,  the  mouth,  £,  of  Licking.* 
This  may  well  put  to  the  blush  the  Campus  Martius  of  the  Marietta 
scholars,  and  the  Fort  Solon  of  the  Spaniards. 

Meanwhile,  in  July,  Symmes  got  thirty  people  and  eight  four-horse 
wagons  under  way  for  the  West.  These  reached  Limestone  (now 
Maysville)  in  September,  where  they  find  Mr.  Stites  with  several 
persons  firom  Red  Stone.  But  the  mind  of  the  chief  purchaser 
was  full  of  trouble.  He  had  not  only  been  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  first  contract,  which  was  expected  to  embrace  two  millions  of 
acres,  but  had  failed  to  conclude  one  for  the  single  million  which 
he  now  proposed  taking.  This  arose  from  a  difiference  between 
him  and  the  government,  he  wishing  to  have  the  whole  Ohio  firont 
between  the  Miamies,  while  the  Board  of  Treasury  wished  to  con- 
fine him  to  twenty  miles  upon  the  Ohio.  This  proposition,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  for  a  long  time  agree  to,  as  he  had  made  sales 
along  nearly  the  whole  Ohio  shore.f    Leaving  the  bargain  in  this 

*  Cincinnati  Directorj,  for  1819,  p.  18. 

t  It  may  be  as  well  to  give  here  a  sketch  of  the  changes  made  in  Symmes'  contract. 
His  first  application  was  for  all  the  country  between  the  Miamies,  running  up  to  the  north 
line  of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase,  extending  due  west  On  the  23d  of  October,  1787, 
Congress  resoWed,  that  the  Board  of  Treasury  be  authorized  to  contract  with  any  one  for 
tracts  of  not  less  than  a  million  acres  of  western  lands,  the  front  of  which,  on  the  Ohio, 
Wabash  and  other  riTers,  should  not  exceed  one  third  the  depth.  On  the  15th  of  May, 
1788,  Dayton  and  Marsh,  as  Symmes'  agents,  concluded  a  contract  with  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury  for  two  millions  of  acres  in  two  equal  tracts.  In  July,  Symmes  concluded 
to  take  only  one  tract,  but  differed  with  the  Commissioners  on  the  grounds  stated  in  the 
text.  After  much  negotiation,  upon  the  15th  of  October,  1788,  Dayton  and  Marsh  con- 
cluded a  contract  with  gOTemment  bearing  date  May  15th,  for  one  miUion  of  acres,  be- 
ginning twenty  nules  up  the  Ohio  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami,  and  to  run  back 
for  quantity  between  the  Miami  and  a  line  drawn  from  the  Ohio  parallel  to  the  general 
course  of  that  riTcr.  In  1791,  Symmes  found  this  would  throw  his  purchase  too  fkr  back 
from  the  Ohio,  and  applied  to  Congress  to  let  him  have  all  between  the  Miamies,  running 
back  so  as  to  include  a  million  acres,  which  that  body,' on  the  12th  of  April,  1792,  agreed 
to  do.  When  the  lands  between  the  Miamies  were  sunreyed,  however,  it  was  found  that 
the  tract  south  of  a  line  drawn  fVom  the  head  of  the  Little,  due  west  to  the  Great  Miami, 
would  include  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  acres ;  but  even  this  Symmes  could  not  pay 
lor,  and,  when  his  patent  issued  upon  the  30th  of  September,  1794,  it  gave  him  and  hk 
asaociates  but  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  acres,  ez- 
clnaiTe  of  resenratioiis,  which  amounted  to  sixty-three  thousand  one  himdr«d  and  9;>rtj>' 
on 
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unsettled  state,  Congress  considered  itself  released  from  its  obligi- 
tion  to  sell ;  and,  but  for  the  representations  of  some  of  his  fiiends, 
our  adyentorer  would  haye  lost  his  bargain,  his  labor,  and  his 
money.  Nor  was  this  all.  In  February,  1788,  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  North-west  Territory,  in  the  place 
of  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  declined  sendng.  This  appointment  gare 
c^ence  to  some;  and  others  were  enyious  of  the  great  fortune 
which  it  was  thought  he  would  make.  Some  of  his  associates 
complained  of  him,  also,  probably  because  of  his  endangering  the 
contract  to  which  they  had  become  parties.  With  these  murmois 
and  reproaches  behind  him,  he  saw  before  him  danger,  delay,  suf- 
fering, and,  perhaps,  ultimate  failure  and  ruin  and,  althoagfa  hope- 
ful by  nature,  apparently  he  felt  discouraged  and  sad.  Howeyer, 
a  yisit  to  his  purchase,  where  he  landed  upon  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber,  reyiyed  his  spirits,  and  upon  his  return  to  Maysville,  he  wrote 
to  Jonathan  Dayton,  of  New  Jersey,  who  had  become  interested 
with  him,  that  he  thought  some  of  the  land  near  the  Great  Miami 
^'positiyely  worth  a  silyer  dollar  the  acre  in  its  present  state." 

But  though  this  yiew  of  the  riches  now  almost  within  his  grasp, 
somewhat  re-assured  Symmes'  mind,  he  had  still  enou^  to  trouble 
him.  The  Indians  were  threatening;  in  Kentucky,  he  says,  '^they 
are  perpetually  doing  mischief;  a  man  a  week,  I  belieye,  falls  by 
their  hands ;  but  still  goyemment  gaye  him  little  help  toward  de* 
fending  himself;  for,  while  three  hundred  men  were  stationed  at 
Muskingum,  he  had  "but  one  ensign  and  seyenteen  men  for  the 
protection  and  defence  of  *  the  slaughter-house.'"  as  the  Miami 
yalley  was  called  by  the  dwellers  upon  the  ^^dark  and  bloody 
ground"  of  "Kentucke."  And  when  Captain  Kearny  and  forty- 
fiye  soldiers  came  to  Maysyille  in  December,  they  came  without 
provisions,  and  but  made  bad  worse.  Nor  did  their  coming  an- 
swer any  purpose ;  for  when  a  little  band  of  settlers  were  ready  to 
go,  under  their  protection,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Miami,  the  grand 
city  of  Symmes  that  was  to  be,  the  ice  stoye  their  boats,  their  cat- 
tle were  drowned,  and  their  provisions  lost,  and  so  the  settlement 
was  preyented.  But  the  fertile  mind  of  a  man  like  our  adventurer 
could,  even  under  these  circuiiistances,  find  comfort  in  the  antici- 

two  acrea.  Thii  tract  was  bounded  by  the  Ohio,  the  two  Miamiea,  aad  a  dm  eaat  oi 
west  line,  run  so  as  to  comprehend  the  desired  quantity.  As  Symmes  made  bo  ftitber 
payments  after  this  time,  the  rest  of  his  purchase  roTerted  to  the  United  States,  who  gave 
those  that  had  bought  under  Symmes  ample  pre-emption  rights.  See  Land  Xcas,  PP* 
172-88Sy  et  $€q  and  pott* 
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\i  pation  of  what  was  to  come.  In  the  words  of  Return  Jonathan 
i  Meigs,  the  first  Ohio  poet  with  whom  we  have  any  acquaintance, 
I 

*  «<  To  him  giad  Faney  brigfatMt  proipecto  thowsy 

Rejoicing  Nftore  all  around  him  glows ) 
Where  late  the  savage,  hid  in  ambush,  Uy-j 
Or  roamed  the  uncultured  Talleys  for  his  prey. 
Her  hardy  gifts  rough  Industry  extends. 
The  groves  bow  down,  the  lofty  forest  bends; 
And  see  the  spires  of  towns  and  cities  rise. 
And  domes  and  temples  sweU  unto  the  skies.''* 


But  alas!  so  &r  as  his  pet  city  was  concerned,  "glad  Fancy ^ 
proved  but  a  gay  deceiver;  for  there  came  "an  amazing  high 
iireshet,"  and  "  the  Point,"  as  it  was,  and  still  is  called,  was  fif« 
teen  feet  under  water. 

But,  before  Symmes  left  Maysville,  which  was  upon  the  29th  of 
January,  1789,  two  settlements  had  been  made  within  his  pur- 
<;hase.  The  first  was  by  Mr.  Stites,  the  ori^nal  projector,  of  the 
whole  plan;  who,  with  other  Redstone  people,  had  located  them- 
selves at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami,  where  the  Indians  had 
been  led  by  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil  to  make  a  partial  clearing. 
To  this  point,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1788,  came  twenty-six 
persons,  who  built  a  block-house,  named  their  town  Columbia,  and 
prepared  for  a  winter  of  want  and  hard  fighting,  f  But  they  were 
agreeably  disappointed ;  the  Indians  came  to  them,  and  though  the 
whites  answered,  as  Symmes  says,  ^^in  a  blackguarding  manner," 
the  savages  sued  for  peace.  One,  at  whom  a  rifle  was  presented, 
took  off  his  cap,  trailed  his  gun,  and  held  out  his  right  hand,  by 
which  pacific  gestures  he  induced  the  Americans  to  consent  to 
their  entrance  into  the  block-houses.  In  a  few  days  this  good 
understanding  ripened  into  intimacy,  the  "hunters  firequently 
taking  shelter  for  the  night  in  the  Indian  camps;"  and  the  red 
men  and  squaws  "spending  whole  days  and  nights^'  at  Columbia, 
^*  regaling  themselves  with  whiskey."  This  friendly  demeanor  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  was  owing  to  the  kind  and  just  conduct  of 
S]rmmes  himself;  who,  during  the  preceding  September,  when  ex- 
amining the  country  about  the  Great  Miami,  had  prevented  some 
Kentucldans,  who  were  in  bis  company,  firom  injuring  a  band  of 

*  A  poem  deliTered  at  Marietta,  July  4th,  1789,  slightly  altered. 

t  Cincumati  Directory  for  1819,  and  Symmes*  Letters.  The  land  at  this  point  was  so 
lertile  that  from  nine  acres  were  raised  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  bushels  of  Indiaa 
•conk 
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the  savages  that  came  wiUiin  their  power;  which  proceeding,  he 
says,  ^^the  Kentucldans  thought  unpardonable." 

The  Columbia  settlement  was,  however,  like  that  proposed  at 
the  Point,  upon  land  that  was  under  water  during  the  high  rise 
in  Januaiy,  1789.  "But  one  house  escaped  the  deluge."  The 
soldiers  were  driven  from  the  ground-floor  of  the  block-house  mta 
the  lofi,  and  from  the  loft  into  the  solitary  boat  which  the  ice  had 
spared  them. 

This  flood  deserves  to  be  commemorated  in  an  epic ;  for,  while 
it  demonstrated  the  dangers  to  which  the  three  chosen  spots  of  all 
Ohio,  Marietta,  Columbia,  and  the  Point,  must  be  ever  exposed, 
it  also  proved  the  safety,  and  led  to  the  rapid  settlement  of 
Losantiville.  The  great  recommendation  of  the  spot  upon  which 
Denman  and  his  comrades  proposed  to  build  their  ^'Mosaic" 
town,  as  it  has  been  called,  appears  to  have  been  the  fact  that  it 
lay  opposite  the  Licking;  the  terms  of  Denman's  purchase  having 
been,  that  his  warrants  were  to  be  located,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
over  against  the  mouth  of  that  river ;  though  the  advantage  o{  the 
noble  and  high  plain  at  that  point  could  not  have  escaped  any  eye. 
But  the  freshet  of  1789  placed  its  superiority  over  other  points 
more  strongly  in  view  than  any  thing  else  could  have  done. 

We  have  said  that  Filson  was  killed  in  September,  or  early  in 
October,  1788.  As  nothing  had  been  paid  upon  his  third  of  the 
plat  of  Losantiville,  his  heirs  made  no  claim  upon  it,  and  it  was 
transferred  to  Israel  Ludlow,  who  had  been  Symmes'  surveyor. 
This  gentleman,  with  Colonel  Patterson,  one  of  the  other  proprie- 
tors, and  well  known  in  the  Indian  wars,  with  about  fourtera 
others,  left  Maysville  upon  the  24th  of  December,  1788,  "to  form 
a  station  and  lay  off  a  town  opposite  Licking."  The  river  was 
filled  with  ice  "from  shore  to  shore ; "  but,  says  Symmes,  in  May, 
1789,  "perseverance  triumphing  over  difiiculty,  they  landed  safe 
on  a  most  delightful  high  bank  of  the  Ohio,  where  they  founded 
the  town  of  Losantiville,  which  populates  considerably.'* 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  and  one  of  many  in  western  history,  that  may 
well  tend  to  shake  our  faith  in  the  learned  discussions  as  to  dates 
and  localities  with  which  scholars  now  and  then  amuse  the  world, 
that  the  date  of  the  settlement  of  Cincinnati  is  unknown,  even 
&ough  we  have  the  testimony  of  the  very  men  that  made  the  set- 
tlement. Judge  Symmes  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  On  the  24di 
of  December,  1788,  Colonel  Patterson,  of  Lexington,  who  is  con- 
cerned with  Mr.  Denman  in  the  section  at  the  mouth  of  Licking 
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river,  sailed  firom  Limestone,"  &c.  Some,  supposing  it  would 
take  about  two  days  to  make  the  voyage,  have  dated  the  being  of 
the  Queen  City  of  the  West  from  December  26th.  This  is  but 
guess-work,  however ;  for,  as  the  river  was  full  of  ice,  it  might 
have  taken  ten  days  to  have  gone  the  sixty-five  miles  fit)m  Mays- 
ville  to  the  Licking.  But,  in  the  case  in  chancery  to  which  we 
have  referred^  we  have  the  evidence  of  Patterson  and  Ludlow,  that 
they  landed  opposite  the  Licking  ^^in  the  month  of  Januaiji 
1789 ; "  while  William  McMillan  testifies  that  he  "  was  one  of  those 
who  formed  the  settlement  of  Cincinnati  on  the  28th  day  of  De* 
cember,  1788."  As  we  know  of  nothing  more  conclusive  on  the 
subject  than  these  statements,  we  must  leave  this  question  in  the 
same  darkness  that  we  find  it. 

The  settlers  of  Losantiville  built  a  few  log  huts  and  block- 
houses, and  proceeded  to  lay  out  the  town ;  though  they  placed 
their  dwellings  in  the  most  exposed  situation,  yet,  sajrs  Symmes, 
they  "  suffered  nothing  from  the  fireshet." 

South  of  the  Ohio,  during  this  year,  matters  were  in  scarce  a3 
good  a  train  as  upon  the  "  Indian"  side  of  the  river.  The  savages 
continued  to  annoy  the  settlers,  and  the  settlers  to  retaliate  upon 
the  savages,  as  Judge  Symmes'  letters  have  already  shown.  But 
a  more  formidable  source  of  trouble  to  the  district  than  any  attack 
the  red  men  were  capable  of  making,  was  the  growing  disposition 
to  cut  loose  from  the  Atlantic  colonies,  and  either  by  treaty  or 
warfare  obtain  the  use  of  the  Mississippi  from  Spain.  We  have 
already  mentioned  Wilkinson's  trip  to  New  Orleans,  in  Jimei 
1787 ;  *  but  as  that  voyage  was  the  beginning  of  the  long  and  mys* 
terious  Spanish  intrigue  with  the  citizens  of  the  west,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  quote  part  of  a  paper,  believed  to  be  by  Daniel 
Clark,  the  younger,  whose  uncle  of  the  same  name  was  the  agent 
and  partner  t  of  Wilkinson,  in  New  Orleans,  and  who  was  fully 
acquainted  with  the  government  officers  of  Louisiana.]: 

About  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  1787,  the  foundation  of  an  intercourse  with  Kentucky  and  the  set- 
tlements on  the  Ohio  was  laid,  which  daily  increases.  Previous  to  that 
time,  all  those  who  ventured  on  the  Mississippi  had  their  property  seized 

*  Ante,  p.  286. 

f  Wilkinton  nys  the  partnerahip  was  formed  fbr  him  without  bis  knowledge  or  coment* 
(Ifemoirt,  ii.  113.) 

}  AaMrietn  State  Pftpen^  zx.  704. 
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by  the  first  commanding  officer  whom  they  met,  and  little  or  bo  com- 
munication was  kept  up  between  the  countries.  Now  and  then,  an  em- 
igrant who  wished  to  settle  in  Natchez,  by  dint  of  entreaty,  and  solicitatioa 
of  friends  who  had  interests  in  New  Orleans,  procured  permission  to  re- 
move there  with  his  family,  slaves,  cattle,  furniture  and  farming  utensili; 
but  was  allowed  to  bring  no  other  property,  except  cash.  An  unex- 
pected incident,  however,  changed  the  face  of  things,  and  was  produc- 
tive of  a  new  line  of  conduct.  The  arrival  of  a  boat,  belonging  to  Gen- 
eral Wilkinson,  loaded  with  tobacco  and  other  productions  of  Kentuekft 
is  announced  in  town,  and  a  guard  was  immediately  sent  on  board  of  it 
The  general's  name  had  hindered  this  being  done  at  Natcfaes,  as  the 
commandant  was  fearful  that  such  a  step  might  be  displeasing  to  his 
superiors,  who  might  wish  to  show  some  respect  to  the  property  of  a 
general  officer ;  at  any  rate,  the  boat  was  proceeding  to  Orleans,  and 
they  would  then  resolve  on  what  measures  they  ought  to  pnrsiie,  and 
pot  in  execution.  The  government,  not  much  disposed  to  show  any 
mark  of  respect  or  forbearance  towards  the  general's  property,  he  not 
having  at  that  time  arrived,  was  about  proceeding  in  the  nsnal  way  of 
confiscation,  when  a  merchant  in  Orleans,  who  had  considerable  infla- 
ence  there,  and  who  was  formerly  acquainted  with  the  general,  repre- 
sented to  the  governor  that  the  measures  taken  by  the  Intsndant  would 
Tery  probably  give  rise  to  disagreeable  events;  that  the  people  of 
Kentucky  were  already  exasperated  at  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in 
seizing  on  the  property  of  all  those  who  navigated  the  Mississippi ;  and, 
if  this  system  was  pursued,  they  would  very  probably,  in  spite  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  of  the  United  States,  take  upon  themselves  to 
obtain  the  navigation  of  the  river  by  force,  which  they  were  well  able  to 
do ;  a  measure  for  some  time  before  much  dreaded  by  this  government, 
which  had  no  force  to  resist  them,  if  such  a  plan  was  put  in  execution. 
Hints  were  likewise  given  that  Wilkinson  was  a  very  popular  man,  who 
could  influence  the  whole  of  that  country ;  and  prolmbly  that  his  send- 
ing a  boat  before  him,  with  a  wish  that  she  might  be  seised,  was  but  a 
snare  at  his  return  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  people,  and,  having 
brought  them  to  the  point  he  wished,  induce  them  to  appoint  him  their 
leader,  and  then  like  a  torrent,  spread  over  the  country,  and  carry  fire 
and  desolation  from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the  other. 

Governor  Miro,  a  weak  man,  unacquainted  with  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, ignorant  even  of  the  position  of  Kentucky  with  respect  to  his 
own  province,  but  alarmed  at  the  very  idea  of  an  irruption  of  Kentucky 
men,  whom  he  feared  without  knowing  their  strength,  communicated 
his  wishes  to  the  Intendant  that  the  guard  might  be  removed  from  the 
boat,  which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  a  Mr.  Patterson,  who  was  the 
agent  of  the  general,  was  permitted  to  take  charge  of  the  property  on 
board,  and  to  sell  it  free  of  duty.    The  general,  on  his  arrival  in  Or- 
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leans,  some  time  after,  was  informed  of  the  obligation  he  lay  under  to 
the  merchant  who  had  impressed  the  government  with  snch  an  idea  of 
his  importance  and  influence  at  home,  waited  on  him,  and,  in  eonceit 
with  him,  formed  a  plan  for  their  future  operations.    In  his  interview 
with  the  governor,  that  he  might  not«eem  to  derogate  from  the  charac* 
ter  given  of  him  hy  appearing  concerned  in  so  trifling  a  business  as  a 
boat-load  of  tobacco,  hams,  and  butter,  he  gave  him  to  understand  that 
the  property  belonged  to  many  citizens  of  Kentucky,  who,  availing 
themselves  of  his  return  to  the  Atlantic  States,  by  way  of  Orleans,  wish- 
ed to  make  a  trial  of  the  temper  of  this  government,  as  he,  on  his  ar- 
rival, might  inform  his  own  what  steps  had  been  pursued  under  his  eye, 
that  adequate  measures  might  be  afterwards  taken  to  procure  satisfaction. 
He  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  attention  and  respect  manifested 
by  the  governor  towards  himself  in  the  favor  shown  to  his  agent ;  but  at 
the  same  time  mentioned  that  he  would  not  wish  the  governor  to  expose 
himself  to  the  anger  of  his  court  by  refraining  from  seizing  on  the  boat 
and  cargo,  as  it  was  but  a  trifle,  if  such  were  the  positive  orders  from 
court,  and  that  he  had  not  a  power  to  relax  them  according  to  circura* 
stances.     Convinced  by  this  discourse  that  the  general  rather  wished 
for  an  opportunity  of  embroiling  afiairs  than  sought  to  avoid  it,  the  gov* 
ernor  became  more  alarmed.    For  two  or  three  years  before,  particu* 
larly  since  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  from  Georgia,  who  had 
come  to  Natchez  to  claim  that  country,  he  had  been  fearful  of  an  invasion 
at  every  annual  rise  of  the  waters,  and  the  news  of  a  few  boats  being 
seen  was  enough  to  alarm  the  whole  province.     He  revolved  in  hiS| 
mind  what  measures  he  ought  to  pursue  (consistent  with  the  orders  hej 
had  from  home  to  permit  the  free  navigation  of  the  river)  in  order  to 
keep  the  Kentucky  people  quiet;  and,  in  his  succeeding  interviews 
with  Wilkinson,  having  procured  more  knowledge  than  he  had  hitherto 
acquired  of  their  character,  population,  strength,  and  dispositions,  he 
thought  he  could  do  nothing  better  than  hold  out  a  bait  to  Wilkinson  to 
use  his  influence  in  restraining  the  people  from  an  invasion  of  this 
province  till  he  could  give  advice  to  his  court,  and  require  further  in- 
structions.    This  was  the  point  to  which  the  parties  wished  to  bring 
him ;  and,  being  informed  that  in  Kentucky  two  or  three  crops  were  on 
hand,  for  which,  if  an  immediate  vent  was  not  to  be  found,  the  people 
could  not  be  kept  within  bounds,  he  made  Wilkinson  the  ofler  of  a  per- 
mission to  import,  on  his  own  account,  to  New  Orleans,  free  of  duty, 
all  the  productions  of  Kentucky,  thinking  by  this  means  to  conciliate 
the  good-will  of  the  people,  without  yielding  the  point  of  navigation,  as 
the  commerce  carried  on  would  appear  the  eflTect  of  an  indulgence  to  an 
individual,  which  could  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure.     On  consultation 
with  his  friends,  who  well  knew  what  further  concessions  Wilkinson 
would  extort  from  the  fears  of  the  Spaniards,  by  the  promise  of  his  good 
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offices  in  preaching  peace,  harmony,  and  good  nnderstanding  with  this 
government,  until  arrangements  were  made  between  Spain  and  America, 
he  was  advised  to  insist  that  the  governor  should  insure  him  a  market 
for  all  the  flour  and  tobacco  he  might  send,  as,  in  the  event  of  an  unfo^ 
tunate  shipment,  he  would  be  ruined  whilst  endeavoring  to  do  a  service 
to  Louisiana.  This  was  accepted.  Flour  was  always  wanted  in  New 
Orleans,  and  the  king  of  Spain  had  given  orders  to  purchase  more  to- 
bacco for  the  supply  of  his  manufactories  at  home  than  Louisiana  at  that 
time  produced,  and  which  was  paid  for  at  about  $9.50  per  cwt.  In 
Kentucky  it  costs  but  $2,  and  the  profit  was  immense.  In  conse- 
quence, the  general  had  appointed  his  friend  Daniel  Clark  his  agent 
here,  returned  by  way  of  Charleston  in  a  vessel,  with  a  partieubr  pe^ 
mission  to  go  to  the  United  States,  even  at  the  very  moment  of  Gardo- 
qui's  information ;  and,  on  his  arrival  in  Kentucky,  bought  up  all  the 
produce  he  could  collect,  which  he  shipped  and  disposed  of  as  before 
mentioned ;  and  for  some  time  all  the  trade  for  the  Ohio  was  carried  on 
in  his  name,  a  line  from  him  sufficing  to  ensure  the  owner  of  the  boat 
every  privilege  and  protection  he  could  desire.* 


/  ^ 


Whatever  Wilkinson's  views  may  have  been,  (and  we  should 
/  never  forget  that  there  was  no  treachery  or  treason  against  the 
I  United  States  in  leaving  the  old  colonies  and  forming  an  alliance 
1  with  Spain  at  that  period, — )  such  a  reception  as  he  had  met  with 
\  at  New  Orleans,  was  surely  calculated  to  make  him  and  his  finends 
Ifeel  that  by  either  intimidation,  or  alliance,  the  free   trade   they 
pvished  might  be  had  from  Spain,  could  the  Act  of  Independence 
but  be  finally  made  binding  by  the  consent  of  Congress,  which 
was  to  be  given  before  July  5th,  1788.     It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  this  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Union  was  looked  for  as  a 
matter  of  course  almost; — Kentucky  had  spoken  her  wishes  over 
and  over  again,  and   Virginia  had  acquiesced  in  them.     When 
John  Brown,  therefore, — who  in  December  1787,  had  been  sent 
as  the  first  Western  representative  to  Congress,  brought  the  sub- 
ject of  admitting  Kentucky  as  a  Federal  State  before  that  body 
upon  the  29th  of  February,!  it  was  hoped  the  matter  would  soon 
be  disposed  of.     But  such  was  not  the  case ;  firom  February  to 
May,  from  May  to  June,  fi-om  June  to  July,  the  admission  of  the 
District  was   debated,  and  at  length  the  whole  subject,  on  the 
3d  of  July,  was  referred  to  the  new  government  about  to  be 

*  See  American  State  Papers,  xx.  p.  707.— Clark'a  memoir  ia  aaid  bj  WiUuBtoa  to  be 
•abatantially  correct    (Memoin,  ii.  1 10.) 

t  Old  Joomalfy  It.  811|  819,  SSS,  S»,  890. 
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organized,  and  once  more  the  Pioneers  found  tiiemselres  thwarted, 
and  self-direction  withheld. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  sixth  Conyention  met  at  Danville  to 
proceed  with  the  business  of  Convention-making,  when  news 
reached  them*  that  their  coming  together  was  all  to  no  purpose, 
as  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  had  not  given  the  necessary  sanc- 
tion to  the  act  of  Virginia.  This  hews  amazed  and  shocked  them, 
and  being  accompanied  or  followed  by  intimations  from  Mr.  Brown 
that  Spain  would  make  easy  terms  with  the  West,  were  the 
West  once  her  own  mistress,  we  surely  cannot  wonder  that  the 
leaders  of  the  "  Independence"  party  were  disposed  to  act  with 
decision  and  show  a  spirit  of  self-reliance.  Wilkinson,  on  the 
one  hand,  could  speak  of  his  vast  profits  and  the  friendly  temper 
of  the  southwestern  rulers,  while  Brown  wrote  home  such  senti- 
ments  as  these, — 

The  eastern  states  would  not,  nor  do  1  think  they  eyer  will  assent  to 
the  admission  of  the  district  into  the  union,  as  an  independent  State^ 
unless  Vermont,  or  the  proTince  of  Maine,  is  brought  forward  at  the 
same  tim^.  The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  general  goyem* 
ment  is  made  the  ostensible  objection  to  the  measure ;  but,  the  jealousy 
of  the  growing  importance  of  the  western  country,  and  an  unwilling* 
ness  to  add  a  vote  to  the  southern  interest,  are  the  real  causes  of  opposi* 
tion.  The  question  which  the  district  will  now  have  to  determine  upouy 
will  be — whether,  or  not,  it  will  be  more  expedient  to  continue  the  con- 
nexion with  the  state  of  Virginia,  or  to  declare  their  independence  and 
proceed  to  frame  a  constitution  of  goyemment  ? 

In  private  conferences  which  I  have  had  with  Mr.  Oardoqui,  the 
Spanish  minister,  at  this  place,  I  have  been  assured  by  him  in  the  most 
explicit  terms,  that  if  Kentucky  will  declare  her  independence,  and 
empower  some  proper  person  to  negotiate  with  him,  that  he  has  au- 
thority, and  will  engage  tox)pen  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  for 
the  exportation  of  their  produce,  on  terms  of  mutual  advantage.  But 
that  this  privilege  never  can  be  extended  to  them  while  part  of  th« 

*  The  difficulty  of  communicating  newi  to  the  West  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fbUow* 
ing  extract  from  a  letter  by  John  Brown  to  Judge  Muter. 

"  An  aniwer  to  your  fkvor  of  the  16th  of  March  was  together  with  aeveral  other  letterty 
put  into  the  handa  of  one  of  General  Harmar'a  officen,  who  tet  out  in  May  latt  for  tfa« 
Ohio,  and  who  promised  to  forward  them  to  the  district ;  but  I  fear  they  have  miscarried^ 
as  I  was  a  few  days  ago  informed  that  his  orders  had  been  countermanded,  and  that  he 
had  been  sent  to  the  garrison  at  West  Point.  Indeed  I  ha^e  found  it  almost  impracticable 
to  transmit  a  letter  to  Kentuckyt  as  there  is  scarce  any  communication  between  this  plaot 
and  that  country.  A  post  is  now  established  from  this  place  to  Fort  Pitt,  to  set  out  once 
in  two  weeks,  after  the  20th  instant;  this  will  render  the  commnnication  easy  aad 
certain."— (MirahAU,  i.  S04.) 
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United  States,  by  reason  of  commercial  treaties  existing  between  that 
court  and  other  powers  of  Europe. 

As  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  declaration,  I  haie 
thought  proper  to  communicate  it  to  a  few  confidential  friends  in  the 
district,  with  his  permission,  not  doubting  but  that  they  will  make  a 
prudent  use  of  the  information — which  is  in  part  confirmed  by  des- 
patches yesterday  received  by  Congress,  from  Mr.  Carmichal,  oor  minis- 
ter at  that  court,  the  contents  of  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  disclose.* 

But  even  under  the  excitement  produced  by  such  prospects 
oflTered  from  abroad,  and  such  treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens, the  members  of  the  July  Convention  took  no  hasty 
or  mischievous  steps.  Finding  their  own  powers  legally  at  an 
end  in  consequence  of  the  course  pursued  by  Congress,  they  deter- 
miued  to  adjourn,  and  in  doing  so  advised  the  calling  of  a  seventk 
Convention  to  meet  in  the  following  November,  and  continue  in 
existence  until  January,  1790,  with  full  power 

To  take  such  measures  for  obtaining  admission  of  the  disliiet,  as  a 
separate  and  independent  member  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  and 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  as  may  appear  most  conducive  to  those 
important  purposes :  and  also  to  form'  a  constitution  of  government  for 
the  district,  and  organize  the  same  when  they  shall  judge  it  necessary ; 
or  to  do  and  accomplish  whatsoever,  on  a  consideration  of  the  state  of 
the  district,  may  in  their  opinion  promote  its  interests.t 

These  terms,  although  they  contain  nothing  necessarily  imply- 
ing a  separation  firom  Virginia  against  her  wish,  or  directly  autho- 
rizing the  coming  Convention  to  treat  with  Spain,  were  still  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  or  even 
inviting  that  body  to  take  any  steps,  however  much  against  the 
letter  of  the  law ;  and  as  Mr.  Brown's  letters  showed  that  strong 
temptations  were  held  out  to  the  people  of  the  District  to  declare 
fliemselves  independent  and  then  enter  into  negotiations  with 
Spain,  George  Muter,  Chief  Justice  of  the  District,  on  the  15th  of 
October,  published  a  letter  in  the  Kentucky  Gazette,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  separation  without  legal  leave  from  the 
parent  State  would  be  treason  against  that  State,  and  a  violation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  then  just  formed. 

This  letter  and  the  efibrts  of  the  party  who  favored  strict  adhe- 

*  See  Marahall'i  Hiitory  of  Kentucky,  i.  p.  305. 
t  See  Manhail'i  History  of  Kentucky,  i.  p.  290. 
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rence  to  legal  proceedings,  were  not  in  rain.  The  elections  took 
place,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  the  Conrention  met;  the  con* 
test  at  once  began,  but  the  two  parties  being  happily  balanced^ 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Convention,  the  greatest  caution  was 
observed  by  both,  and  all  excess  prevented.  An  address  to  ihe 
people  of  the  District  was  proposed  by  Wilkinson,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  doubtless  to  procure  instructions  as  to  the  contested 
points  of  illegal  independence  and  negotiation  with  Spain, — but 
the  plan  of  issuing  such  a  paper  was  afterwards  dn^ped.  Congress 
was  memorialized  respecting  the  Mississippi,  Virginia  was  again 
asked  for  an  act  of  separation,  and  the  Convention  quietly  ad* 
joumed  until  the  1st  Monday  of  the  following  August.*  It  is  not 
improbable  that  one  tranquilizing  influaice  was  the  contradiction^ 
by  members  of  Congress,  of  the  rep<Mrt  that  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi  was  to  be  relinquished  by  the  United  States.  This 
contradiction  had  been  authorized  on  the  16th  of  September,  f  It 
was  during  the  autunm  of  this  same  year  of  trouble  and  intrigue^ 
that  there  appeared  again  in  Kentucky,  John  ConnoDy,  formerly  of 
Pittsburgh,  of  whom  we  last  heard  as  organizing  an  expedition  to 
attack  the  frontiers  in  1781.  J  Of  his  puiposes  and  movements 
nothing  of  consequence  can  be  added,  we  believe^  to  the  follow- 
ing statement  sent  by  Colonel  Thomas  Marshall,  to  General  Wash- 
ington, in  the  month  of  February,  1789. 

About  this  time,  (November  1788,)  arrived  from  Canada  the  famous 
Doctor  (now  Colonel)  Connolly ;  his  ostensible  basiness  was  to  inquire 
after,  and  repossess  himself  of,  some  lands  he  formerly  held  at  the  Falls 
of  Ohio ;  II  but  I  believe  his  real  business  was  to  sound  the  disposition 
of  the  leading  men  of  this  district  respecting  this  Spanish  business. 
He  knew  that  both  Colonel  Muter  and  myself  had  given  it  all  the  oppo- 
sition in  Convention  we  were  able  to  do,  and  before  he  left  the  district, 
paid  us  a  visit,  though  neither  of  us  had  the  honor  of  the  least  acquaint- 
aBce  with  him. 

He  was  introduced  by  Colonel  John  Campbell,)  formerly  a  prisoner 
taken  by  the  Indians,  and  confined  in  Canada,  who  previously  informed 
us  of  the  proposition  he  was  about  to  make.  He  (Connolly)  presently 
entered  upon  his  subject,  urged  the  great  importance  the  navigation  of 

*  See  Marshall,  i.  288  to  341.— Marshall  gives  all  the  papers.— BaUer  162  to  181—611 
to  523.— Carey's  Museum,  April  1789,  p.  331  to  333. 

t  Secret  Journals,  i?.  449  to  454. 

i  See  Ante,  p.  228. 

I  See  Ante,  pp.  152,  Note.    229. 

§  Hit  old  co-purchaser  of  the  land  at  the  Falls» 
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the  Mississippi  mast  be  of  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  waten, 
showed  the  absolute  necessity  of  our  possessing  it,  and  concluded  with 
assurances  that  were  we  disposed  to  assert  our  right  respecting  that 
navigation.  Lord  Dorchester*  was  cordially  disposed  to  give  us  powerful 
assistance,  that  his  Lordship  had  (I  think  he  said)  four  thousand  British 
troops  in  Canada  besides  two  regiments  at  Detroit,  and  could  famish  as 
with  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and  money ;  that,  with  this  assistance, 
we  might  possess  ourselves  of  New  Orleans,  fortify  the  Balize  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  keep  possession  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of 
Spain  to  the  contrary.  He  made  very  confident  professions  of  Lord 
Dorchester's  wishes  to  cultiyate  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  of  his  own  desire  to  become  serviceable  U> 
us,  and  with  so  much  seeming  sincerity,  that  had  I  not  before  been 
acquainted  with  his  character  as  a  man  of  intrigue  and  artful  address,  I 
should  in  all  probability  have  given  him  my  confidence. 

I  told  him  that  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  were  so 
strongly  prejudiced  against  the  British,  not  only  from  circumstances 
attending  the  late  war,  but  from  a  persuasion  that  the  Indians  were  at 
this  time  stimulated  by  them  against  us,  and  that  so  long  as  those  sava- 
ges continued  to  commit  such  horrid  cruelties  on  our  defenceless  firon- 
tiers,  and  were  received  as  friends  and  allies  by  the  British  at  Detroit* 
it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  be  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of 
Lord  Dorchester's  offers,  let  his  professions  be  ever  so  strong ;  and  that, 
if  his  Lordship  would  have  us  believe  him  really  disposed  to  be  our 
friend,  he  must  begin  by  showing  his  disapprobation  of  the  ravages  of 
the  Indians. 

He  admitted  of  the  justice  of  my  observation,  and  said  he  had  urged 
the  same  to  his  Lordship  before  he  lef^  Caaada.  He  denied  that  the 
Indians  are  stimulated  against  us  by  the  British,  and  says  Lord  Dor* 
Chester  observed  that  the  Indians  are  free  and  independent  nations,  and 
have  a  right  to  make  peace  or  war  as  they  think  fit,  and  that  he  could 
not  with  propriety  interfere.  He  promised,  however,  on  his  return  to 
Canada  to  repeat  his  arguments  to  his  Lordship  on  tlie  subject,  and 
hopes,  he  says,  to  succeed.  At  taking  his  leave  he  begged  very  po- 
litely the  favor  of  our  correspondence ;  we  both  promised  him,  provi* 
ded  he  would  begin  it,  and  devise  a  means  of  carrying  it  on.  He  dM 
not  tell  me  that  he  was  authorized  by  Lord  Dorchester  to  make  us  these 
offers  in  his  name,  nor  did  I  ask  him ;  but  General  Scott  informs  me 
that  he  told  him  that  his  Lordship  had  authorized  him  to  use  his  name 
m  this  business.t 

*  Fonnerly  Sir  Gny  Carlton. 

f  See  Batler,  620.— Colonel  George  Morgan  at  Burr'i  trial  in  1807,  ttated  that  Hr. 
Vigo,  of  Vincennes,  waa,  aa  he  belieTed^  concerned  with  ConnoUj.  (Ameiicaji  Stale 
Pipen,  n.  503.) 
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Colonel  George  Morgan,  during  this  year,  was  induced  to 
remove  for  a  time  to  the  Spanish  territories  west  of  the  Missis* 
sippi,  and  remained  at  New  Madrid  between  one  and  two  months; 
thence  he  went  to  New  Orleans.* 


1789. 
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Preparations,  as  we  have  stated,  had  been  made  early  in  1788, 
for  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  during  the  whole  autumn,  the 
representatives  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  lingering  about  the  Mus- 
kingum settlement:  but  it  was  not  till  Januaiy  9th  of  this  year  / 
that  the  natives  were  brought  to  agree  to  distinct  terms.  On  that 
day,  one  treaty  was  made  with  the  Iroquois,t  confirming  the  pre- 
vious one  of  October,  1784  at  Fort  Stanwix ;  and  another  with  the 
Wyandots,  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Chippeways,  Pottawatimas  and 
Sacs,  confirming  and  extending  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  made 
in  Januaiy,  17854     Of  the  additions,  we  quote  the  following: 

Art.  4.  It  is  agreed  between  the  said  United  States  and  the  said 
nations,  that  the  indiTidaals  of  said  nations  shall  be  at  liberty  to  bunt 
within  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United  States,  without  hindrance  or 
molestation,  so  long  as  they  demean  themselves  peaceably,  and  offer  no 
injury  or  annoyance  to  any  of  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  said  Uni- 
ted States. 

Art.  7.  Trade  shall  be  opened  with  the  said  nations,  and  they  do 
hereby  respectively  engage  to  afford  protection  to  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  such  as  may  be  duly  licensed  to  reside  among  them  for  the 
purposes  of  trade,  and  to  their  agents,  factors,  and  servants ;  but  no 
person  shall  be  permitted  to  reside  at  their  towns,  or  at  their  hunting 

*  American  State  Papers,  xx.  604.— Dr.  Hildreth,  (American  Pioneer,*  i.  18S,)  nya  1m 
founded  New  Madrid.— See  alio  Flint'a  Ten  Yean  RecoUoetioiia}  teeovntof  New 
Madrid. 

t  Collection  of  Indian  Treaties.   Land  Laws,  I2S. 

4  Land  Laws,  149.— See  alio  Carej*s  Moteam  for  April^  1789^  p.  415. 
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eampSi  as  a  trader,  who  is  not  furnished  with  a  license  for  that  purpose, 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Governor  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  for  the  time  being,  or  under  the  hand  and 
seal  of  one  of  his  deputies  for  the  management  of  Indian  Affairs ;  to 
the  end  that  they  may  not  be  imposed  upon  in  their  traffic.  And  if  anj 
person  or  persons  shall  intrude  themselves  without  such  license,  they 
promise  to  apprehend  him  or  them,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  said  Gover- 
nor, or  one  of  his  deputies,  for  the  purpose  beforementioned,  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law ;  and  that  they  may  be.  defended  against  persons 
who  might  attempt  }p  forge  such  licenses,  they  further  engage  to  give 
information  to  the  said  Governor,  or  one  of  his  deputies,  of  the  names 
of  all  traders  residing  among  them,  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  once 
in  every  year. 

Art.  8.  Should  any  nation  of  Indians  meditate  a  war  against  the 
United  States,  or  either  of  them,  and  the  same  shall  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  beforementioned  nations,  or  either  of  them,  they  do  hereby 
engage  to  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  Governor,  or,  in  his 
absence,  to  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  of  the  United  States  at 
the  nearest  post.  And  should  any  nation,  with  hostile  intentions  against 
the  United  States,  or  either  of  them,  attempt  to  pass  through  their 
country,  they  will  endeavor  to  prevent  the  same,  and,  in  like  manner, 
give  information  of  such  attempt  to  the  said  Governor  or  commandUng 
officer,  as  soon  as  possible,  that  all  causes  of  mistrust  and  suspicion  may 
be  avoided  between  them  and  the  United  States :  in  like  manner,  the 
United  States  shall  give  notice  to  the  said  Indian  nations,  of  any  harm 
that  may  be  meditated  against  them,  or  either  of  them,  that  shall  come 
to  their  knowledge :  and  do  all  in  their  power  to  hinder  and  prevent  the 
same,  that  the  friendship  between  them  may  be  uninterrupted.* 

But  these  treaties,  if  meant  in  good  faith  by  those  who  made 
them,  were  not  respected,t  and  the  year  of  which  we  now  write 
saw  renewed  the  old  frontier  troubles  in  all  their  barbarism  and 
variety.  The  Wabash  Indians  especially,  who  had  not  been 
bound  by  any  treaty  as  yet,  kept  up  constant  incursions  against  the 
Kentucky  settlers,  and  the  emigrants  down  the  Ohio  ;J  and  the 
Kentuckians  retaliated,  striking  foes  and  friends,  even  '^  the  peace- 
able Piankeshaws  who  prided  themselves  on  their  attachment  to 
the  United  States.  "||  Nor  could  the  President  take  any  effectiud 
steps  to  put  an  end  to  this  constant  partisan  warfare.     In  the  first 

^  See  Laad  Lawt,  p.  16f . 

f  SeepoBt  for  a  foil  diMUtnon  of  these  points,— ^iJarey'i  Museum,  April,  1789,  p.  416. 
^  Marshall,  i.  348.  354.— Americaa  Stote  Pap^rs^  yoL  v.  84^  85.r-Carey'8  MuaeaiDi 
May,  1789,  p.  604.  60S. 
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place,  it  was  by  no  means  clear  that  an  attack  by  the  forces  of  the 
government  upon  the  Wabash  tribes,  could  be  justified : — Says 
Washington: 

I  would  have  it  observed  forcibly,  that  a  war  with  the  Wabash  Indians 
ought  to  be  avoided  by  all  means  consistently  with  the  security  of  the 
frontier  inhabitants,  the  security  of  the  troops,  and  the  national  dignity. 
In  the  exercise  of  the  present  indiscriminate  hostilities,  it  is  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  that  a  war  without  further  measures 
would  be  just  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  But,  if,  after  mani- 
festing clearly  to  the  Indians  the  disposition  of  the  ueneral  Government 
for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  the  extension  of  a  just  protection  to 
the  said  Indians,  they  should  continue  their  incursions,  the  United  States 
will  be  constrained  to  punish  them  with  severity.* 

But  how  to  punish  them  was  a  difficult  question,  again,  even 
supposing  punishment  necessaiy.     Says  General  Knox : 

By  the  best  and  latest  information  it  appears  that,  on  the  Wabash  and 
its  communications,  there  are  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  war- 
riors. An  expedition  against  them,  with  a  view  of  extirpating  them,  or 
destroying  their  towns,  could  not  be  undertaken  with  a  probability  of 
success,  with  less  than  an  army  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men. 
The  regular  troops  of  the  United  States  on  the  frontiers  are  less  than 
six  hundred :  of  that  number  not  more  than  four  hundred  could  be 
collected  from  the  posts  for  the  purpose  of  the  expedition.  To  raise, 
pay,  feed,  arm,  and  equip  one  thousand  nine  hundred  additional  men, 
with  the  necessary  officers,  for  six  months,  and  to  provide  every  thing  in 
the  hospital  and  quartermaster's  line,  would  require  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  a  sum  far  exceeding  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  advance,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  other  indispensable 
objects.t 

Such,  however,  were  the  representations  of  the  Governor  of  the 
new  territory,}:  and  of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  ||  that  Congress, 
upon  the  29th  of  September,  empowered  the  President  to  call  out 
the  militia  to  protect  the  firontiers,  and  he,  on  the  6th  of  October, 
authorised  Governor  St.  Clair  to  draw  1500  men  firom  the  western 
counties  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  if  absolutely  necessary; 
ordering  him,  however,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  real  disposi- 

•  American  State  Papen,  t.  97,  f  Ibid.  v.  13.  i  nnd,  t.  84  to  98. 

I  Ibid,  T.  84  to  93.  Judge  Innis  (p.  88)  sayi  that  in  soTen  yearff,  1600  penoac, 
20,000  horsefl,  and  15,000  poundi  worth  of  property  bad  been  deatrojad  aad  taken  awtj 
away  by  the  MTafaa. 
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tion  of  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  Indians.*  In  order  to  do  this, 
speeches  to  them  were  prepared,  and  a  messenger  sent  among 
them,  of  whose  observations  we  shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice 
under  the  year  1790. 

Kentucky,  especially,  felt  aggrieved  this  year  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Virginia  scouts  and  rangers,  who  had  hitherto  helped  to 
protect  her.  This  was  done  in  July  by  the  Governor,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  letter  from  the  federal  executive,  stating  that  national 
troops  would  thenceforward  be  stationed  upon  the  western  streams. 
The  Governor  conamunicated  this  letter  to  the  Kentucky  conven- 
tion held  in  July,  and  that  body  at  once  authorised  a  remonstrance 
against  the  measure,  representing  the  inadequacy  of  the  federal 
troops,  few  and  scattered  as  they  were,  to  protect  the  country, 
and  stating  the  amount  of  injury  received  from  the  savages  since 
the  first  of  May.  t 

Nor  was  the  old  Separation  sore  healed  yet.  Upon  the  29th  of 
December,  1788,  Virginia  had  passed  her  third  Act  to  make  Ken- 
tucky independent ;  but  as  this  law  made  the  District  liable  for  a 
part  of  the  state  debt,  and  also  reserved  a  certain  control  over  the 
lands  set  apart  as  army  bounties,  to  the  Old  Dominion, — ^it  was  by 
no  means  popular;  and  when,  upon  the  20th  of  July,  the  Eighth 
Convention  came  together  at  Danville,  it  was  only  to  resolve  upon 
a  memorial  requesting  that  the  obnoxious  clauses  of  the  late  law 
might  be  repealed.  This,  in  December,  was  agreed  to  by  the 
parent  State,  but  new  proceedings  throughout  were  at  the  same 
time  ordered,  and  a  ninth  Convention  directed  to  meet  in  the  fol- 
lowing Julyf 

North  of  the  Ohio,  during  this  year  there  was  less  trouble  from 
the  Indians  than  south  of  it,  especially  in  the  Muskingum  country. 
There  all  prospered :  the  Reverend  Daniel  Story,  under  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  Company,  passed  in  March,  1788, 
in  the  spring  of  this  year  came  westward  as  a  teacher  of  youth  and 
a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  ||  By  November,  nine  associations, 
comprising  two  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  had  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  diflferent  points  within  the  purchase ;  and  by 
the  close  of  1790,  eight  settlements  had  been  made ;  two  at  Belpre, 
(belle  prairie,)  one  at  Newbuiy,  one  at  Wolf  Creek,§  one  at  Duck 

*  American  Stote  Papers,  ▼.  97. 101, 102. 

t  Manfaall,  1. 362w— American  State  Papers^  ▼.  84,  kc, 

I  Ifaid»342.  360^BaUer,  187. 

I  American  Ptoneer,  i.  86. 

§  Here  waa  built  the  firat  mill  in  0\a6.   (American  Pioneer^  ii.  99.  and  plate.) 
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Creek,   one  at  the  mouth  of  Meigs  Creek,  one  at  Anderson's 
Bottom,  and  one  at  Big  Bottom.* 

Between  the  Miamies,  there  was  more  alarm  at  this  period,  but 
no  great  amount  of  actual  danger.  Upon  the  15th  of  June,  news 
reached  Judge  Symmes  that  the  Wabash  Indians  threatened  his 
settlements,  and  as  yet  he  had  received  no  troops  for  their 
defence,  except  nineteen  from  the  Falls,  f  Before  July,  howerer, 
Major  Doughty  arrived  at  the  "  Slaughter  House,"  and  com- 
menced the  building  of  Fort  Washington  on  the  site  of  Losanti- 
ville.  In  relation  to  the  choice  of  that  spot,  rather  than  the  one 
where  Symmes  proposed  to  found  his  great  city.  Judge  Burnet 
tells  the  following  story : 

Through  the  iofluence  of  the  judge,  (Symmes,)  the  detachment  sent 
by  General  Harmar,  to  erect  a  fort  between  the  Miami  rivers,  for  the 
protection  of  the  settlers,  landed  at  North  Bend.  This  circumstance 
induced  many  of  the  first  emigrants  to  repair  to  that  place,  on  account 
of  the  expected  protection,  which  the  garrison  would  afford.  While  the 
officer  commanding  the  detachment  was  examining  the  neighborhood, 
to  select  the  most  eligible  spot  for  a  garrison,  he  became  enamored  with 
a  beautiful  black-eyed  female,  who  happened  to  be  a  married  woman. 
The  vigilant  husband  saw  his  danger,  and  immediately  determined  to 
remove,  with  his  family,  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  supposed  they  would 
be  safe  from  intrusion.  As  soon  as  the  gallant  officer  discovered,  that 
the  object  of  his  admiration  had  been  removed  beyond  his  reach,  he 
began  to  think  that  the  Bend  was  not  an  advantageous  situation  for  a 
military  work.  This  opinion  be  communicated  to  Judge  Symmes,  who 
contended,  very  strenuously,  that  it  was  the  most  suitable  spot  in  the 
Miami  country  ;  and  protested  against  the  removal.  The  arguments  of 
the  judge,  however,  were  not  as  influential  as  the  sparkling  eyes  of  the 
fair  female,  who  was  then  at  Cincinnati.  To  preserve  the  appearance 
of  consistency,  the  officer  agreed,  that  he  would  defer  a  decision,  till  be 
had  explored  the  ground,  at  and  near  Cincinnati ;  and  that,  if  he  found  it 
to  be  less  eligible  than  the  Bend,  he  would  return  and  erect  the  garrison 
at  the  latter  place.  The  visit  was  quickly  made,  and  resulted  in  a  con- 
viction, that  the  Bend  was  not  to  be  compared  with  Cincinnati.  The 
troops  were  accordingly  removed  to  that  place,  and  the  building  of  Fort 
Washington  was  commenced.  This  movement,  apparently  trivial  in 
itself,  and  certainly  produced  by  a  whimsical  cause,  was  attended  by 
results  of  incalculable  importance.  It  settled  the  question  at  once^ 
whether  Symmes  or  Cincinnati,  was  to  be  the  great  commercial  town 

•  Harrii'  Tour,  191, 192.        ; 

t  Sjmmdt^  Letten  in  Ciat'i  CiaciiiBatif  SSl.  129. 219. 
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of  the  Miami  purchase.  This  anecdote  was  commQnieated  by  Jadge 
Symmes,  and  is  unquestionably  authentic.  As  soon  as  the  troops  le- 
moved  to  Cincinnati*  and  established  the  garrison,  the  setllera  at  the 
Bend,  then  more  numerous  than  those  at  Cincinnati,  began  to  remoTe; 
and  in  two  or  three  years,  the  Bend  was  literally  deserted,  and  the  idet 
of  establishing  a  town  at  that  point,  was  entirely  abandoned. 

Thus,  we  see,  what  great  results  are  sometimes  produced,  by  tririal 
circumstances.  The  beauty  of  a  female,  transferred  the  commercial 
emporium  of  Ohio,  from  the  place  where  it  was  commenced,  to  the 
place  where  it  now  is.  Had  the  black-eyed  beauty  remained  at  the 
Bend,  the  garrison  would  have  been  erected  there,  population,  capiul, 
and  business  would  have  centered  there,  and  our  city  must  have  been 
now  of  comparatively  small  importance.* 

We  suspect  the  influence  of  this  bright-eyed  beauty  upon  the 
fete  of  Cincinnati,  is  over  estimated,  however.  Upon  the  14th  of 
June,  before  Fort  Washington  was  commenced,  and  when  the 
only  soldiers  in  the  purchase  were  at  North  Bend,  Symmes  writes 
to  Dayton : 

It  is  expected,  that  on  the  arrival  of  governor  St.  Clair,  this  purchase 
will  be  organized  into  a  county  :  it  is  therefore  of  some  moment  which 
town  shall  be  made  the  county  town.  Losantiville,  at  present,  bids  the 
fairest ;  it  is  a  most  excellent  site  for  a  large  town,  and  is  at  present  the 
most  central  of  any  of  the  inhabited  towns ;  but  if  Southbend  might  be 
finished  and  occupied,  that  would  be  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  probably 
would  take  the  lead  of  the  present  villages  until  the  city  can  be  made 
somewhat  considerable.  This  is  really  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
proprietors,  but  can  only  be  achieved  by  their  exertions  and  encourage- 
ments. The  lands  back  of  Southbend  are  not  very  much  broken,  aAer 
you  ascend  the  first  hill,  and  will  afford  rich  supplies  for  a  county  town 
A  few  troops  stationed  at  Southbend  will  effect  the  settlement  of  this 
new  village  in  a  very  short  time.t 

The  truth  is,  that  neither  the  proposed  city  on  the  Miami,  North 
Bend  or  South  Bend,  could  compete,  in  point  of  natural  advan- 
tages, with  the  plain  on  which  Cincinnati  has  since  arisen ;  and  had 
Fort  Washington  been  built  elsewhere,  after  the  close  of  the 
Indian  war,  nature  would  have  ensured  the  rapid  growth  of  that 
point  where  even  the  ancient  and  mysterious  dwellers  along  the 
Ohio  had  reared  the  earthen  walls  of  one  of  their  vastest  temples.| 

*  Trantactioiii  Historical  Society,  Ohio,  p.  17. 
f  Citt'f  Cindnnati,  p.  S30. 

t  See  TraoMctioiM  of  Ohio  Hinorical  Society,  part  H.  toI.  i.  36».-DralMl  FielH«  sf 
CSiiciBaAti.  Mil. 
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We  haye  referred  to  Wilkinscm's  voyage  to  New  Orleans,  ia 
1787;  in  January  of  this  year,  (1789,)  he  fitted  out  twenty-five 
large  boats,  some  of  them  carrying  three  pounders  and  all  of  them 
swivels,  manned  by  150  men,  and  loaded  with  tobacco,  flour,  and 
provisions,  with  which  he  set  sail  for  the  south; — and  his  lead 
was  soon  followed  by  others.*  Among  the  adventurers  was  Col- 
onel Armstrong  of  the  Cumberland  settlements,  who  sent  down 
six  boats,  manned  by  thirty  men ;  these  were  stopped  at  Natchez, 
and  the  goods  being  there  sold  without  permission,  an  officer  and 
fifty  soldiers  were  sent  by  the  Spanish  commander  to  arrest  the 
transgressors.  They,  meanwhile,  had  returned  widdn  the  linea 
of  the  United  States  and  refused  to  be  arrested ;  this  led  to  a  con- 
test,  in  which,  as  a  cotemporaiy  letter  states,  five  Spaniards  were 
killed  and  twelve  wounded,  f 


1790  to   1795. 


The  most  important  and  interesting  events  connected  with  the 
West,  from  the  commencement  of  1790  to  the  close  of  1795,  were 
those  growing  out  of  the  Indian  wars.  In  order  to  present  them 
in  one  unbroken  and  intelligible  story,  we  shall  abandon  for  a 
time  our  division  by  single  years,  and  relate  the  events  of  the  six 
referred  to  as  composing  one  period.  But  to  render  the  events  of 
that  period  distinct,  we  must  recal  to  our  readers  some  matters 
that  happened  long  before. 

And  in  the  first  place,  we  would  remind  them  that  the  French 
made  no  large  purchases  from  the  western  Indians ;  so  that  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  in  1763,  transferred  to  England  only  small  grants 
about  the  various  forts,  Detroit,  Vincennes,  Kaskaskia,  &c.  Then 
followed  Pontiac's  war  and  defeat ;  and  then  the  grant  by  the 
Iroquois  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1768,  of  the  land  south  of  the  Ohio ; 

*  Letter  in  Corey'f  MiiMum  for  Febmaryi  1789,  p.  309.  313.— WiUuiMOB'i  Memoiiii 
ii.  113. 
t  Cafejr'i  MatewD,  April,  17S9,  p.  417. 
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and  even  this  grant,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  respected  by 
Aose  who  actually  hunted  on  the  grounds  transferred.*  Next 
came  the  war  of  1774,  Dunmore's  war,  which  terminated  widiovt 
any  transfer  of  the  Indian  possessions  to  the  whites ;  and  when,  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  in  1783,  Britain  made  over  her 
western  claims  to  the  United  States,  she  made  over  notliing  more 
ttian  she  had  received  from  France,  save  the  title  of  the  Six 
Nations  and  the  southern  savages  to  a  portion  of  the  territory  soidk 
of  the  Ohio :  as  against  the  Miamis,  western  Delawares,  Shawar 
anese,  W}randots  or  Hurons,  and  the  tribes  still  farther  north  and 
west,  she  transferred  nothing.  But  this,  apparently,  was  not  the 
view  taken  by  the  Congress  of  the  time;  and  they,  conceiTing 
that  they  had,  under  the  treaty  with  England,  a  full  right  to  all  the 
lands  thereby  ceded,  and  regarding  the  Indian  title  as  forfeited  bj 
ttie  hostilities  of  the  Revolution,  proceeded,  not  to  buy  the  lands 
of  the  savages,  but  to  grant  them  peace,  and  dictate  their  own 
terms  as  to  boundaries.!  In  October,  1784,  the  United  States 
acquired  in  this  way  whatever  title  the  Iroquois  possessed  to  the 
western  country,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Ohio,  by  the  second 
treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix ;  a  treaty  openly  and  fairly  made,  but  one 
the  validity  of  which  many  of  the  Iroquois  always  disputed. 
The  ground  of  their  objection  appears  to  have  been,  that  the  treaty 
was  with  a  part  only  of  the  Indian  nations,  whereas  the  wish  of 
the  natives  was,  that  every  act  of  the  States  with  them,  should 
be  as  with  a  confederacy,  embracing  all  the  tribes  bordering  upon 
the  great  lakes.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  the  instructions 
given  the  Indian  commissioners  in  October,  1783,  provided  for 
one  convention  with  all  the  tribes ;{:  and  that  this  provision  was 
changed  in  the  following  March  for  one,  by  which  as  many  sepa- 
rate conventions  were  to  be  had,  if  possible,  as  there  were 
separate  tribes,  [j  In  pursuance  of  this  last  plan,  the  commission- 
ers, in  October,  1784,  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposal  which  is 
said  then  to  have  been  made  for  one  general  congress  of  the 
northern  tribes,§  and  in  opposition  to  Brant,  Red  Jacket  and  other 
influential  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois,  concluded  the  treaty  of  Foit 

*  Ante,  pp.  no,  121. 

t  See  in  proof,  the  Report  to  Congress  of  October  15, 1783,  (Old  Journtliy  iv.  294;)  tin 
iBfltrttCtions  to  the  Indian  commissioners,  October  15th,  1783,  (Secret  Jonnmls,  i.  2S7 ;) 
the  TarioQB  treaties  of  1784, '85,  and  '86  {ante);  General  Knox's  Report  of  Jaoe  15, 
1789,  (American  State  Papers,  t.  13] ;  and  the  distinct  acknowledgment  of  the 
aoaert  in  1793,  (American  State  Papers,  ▼.  363.) 

I  AnU  p.  259.  I  Ante  p.  260.  §  See  jwt(. 
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Stanwix.  Then  came  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh,  in  Januaiy^ 
1785,  with  the  "  Wjrandot,  Delaware,  Chippewa  and  Ottawa 
nations"— open  to  the  objections  above  recited,  but  the  validity  of 
i^hich,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  never  disputed,  at  least  by  the 
Wyandots  and  Delawares ;  althou^  the  general  council  of  north- 
western Indians,  representing  sixteen  tribes,*  asserted  in  1793, 
that  the  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix,  Fort  Mcintosh  and  Fort  Finiwy, 
(mouth  of  Great  Miami)  were  not  only  held  with  separate  tribes, 
but  were  obtained  by  intimidation,  the  red-men  having  been 
asked  to  make  treaties  of  peace,  and  forced  to  make  cessions  of 
territory.f  The  third  treaty  made  by  the  United  States  was  with 
the  Shawanese  at  Fort  Finney,  in  January,  1786 ;  which  it  will 
be  remembered  the  Wabash  tribes  refused  to  attend.  The  fourth 
and  fifth,  which  were  acts  of  confirmation,  were  made  at  Foit 
Harmar,  in  1789,  one  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  other  with 
the  Wyandots  and  their  associates,  namely,  the  Delawares,  Ottar 
was,  Chippeways,  Pottawamies,  and  Sacs.  This  last,  fifth  treaty, 
the  confederated  nations  of  the  lakes  especially  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge as  binding:  their  council  using  in  relation  to  it,  in  1793, 
these  words: 

Brothers :  A  general  council  of  all  the  Indian  confederacy  was  heldi 
as  you  well  know,  in  the  fall  of  the  year  1788,  at  this  place;  and  that 
general  council  was  invited  by  your  commissioner  Governor  St.  Glair, 
to  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  treaty,  with  regard  to  the  lands 
mentioned  by  you  to  have  been  ceded  by  the  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix 
and  Fort  Mcintosh. 

Brothers :  We  are  in  possession  of  the  speeches  and  letters  which 
passed  on  that  occasion,  between  those  deputed  by  the  confederate  In- 
dians, and  Governor  St.  Glair,  the  commissioner  of  the  United  States. 
These  papers  prove  that  your  said  commissioner,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1789,  after  having  been  informed  by  the  general  council,  of  the 
preceding  fall,  that  no  bargain  or  sale  of  any  part  of  these  Indian  lands 
would  be  considered  as  valid  or  binding,  unless  agreed  to  by  a  general 
council,  nevertheless  persisted  in  collecting  together  a  few  chiefs  of  two 
or  three  nations  only,  and  with  them  held  a  treaty  for  the  cession  of  an 
immense  country,  in  which  they  were  no  more  interested,  than  as  a 
branch  of  the  general  confederacy,  and  who  were  in  no  manner  au- 
thorized to  make  any  grant  or  cession  whatever. 

Brothers  :  How  then  was  it  possible  for  you  to  expect  to  enjoy  peace, 
and  quietly  to  hold  these  lands,  when  your  commissioner  was  informed, 

*  American  State  Papers,  t.  367.  t  Und,  v.  366. 
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long  before  he  held  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmary  tliat  the  eonsent  of  a 
general  coancil  waa  absolutely  neceesary  to  coBvey  aoj  part  of  these 
lands  to  the  United  Sutes.* 

And  in  1795,  at  Greenville,  Massas,  a  Chippewa  chieftain,  who 
signed  the  treaty  at  Fort  Harmar,  said : 

Elder  Brother  :  When  yoo  yesterday  read  to  as  the  treaty  of  Mot- 
kingum,  I  understood  you  clearly :  at  that  treaty  we  had  not  good  inter- 
preters, and  we  were  left  partly  unacquainted  with  many  particolars  of 
k.  I  was  surprised  when  I  heard  your  voice,  through  a  good  interpre- 
ter, say  that  we  had  received  presents  and  compensation  for  tliose  Isndt 
which  were  thereby  ceded.  I  tell  you,  now,  that  we,  the  three  fires» 
never  were  informed  of  it.  If  our  uncles,  the  Wyandots,  and  grandfathen, 
the  Delawares,  have  received  such  presents,  they  have  kept  them  to 
themselves.  I  always  thought  that  we,  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  and 
Pottawattamies,  were  the  true  owners  of  those  lands,  bat  now  I  ^d 
that  new  masters  have  undertaken  to  dispose  of  them  ;  so  that,  at  this 
day,  we  do  not  know  to  whom  they,  of  right  belong.  We  never  re- 
ceived any  compensation  for  them.  I  don^t  know  how  it  is,  bat  ever 
since  that  treaty  we  have  beeome  objects  of  pity,  and  our  fires  have 
been  retiring  from  this  country.  Now,  elder  brother,  yon  see  we  are 
objects  of  eompassion  ;  and  have  pity  on  our  weakness  and  misfortunes ; 
and,  since  you  have  purchased  these  laids,  we  cede  them  to  you :  they 
are  yours.t 

The  Wyandots,  however,  acknowledged  even  the  transfer  made 
on  the  Muskingum  to  be  binding:  ^^  Brother,"  said  Tarke,  lAo 
signed  foremost  among  the  representatives  of  that  trQ)e  at  Green- 
rille,  and  who  had  also  signed  at  Fort  Harmar, — 

You  have  proposed  to  us  to  build  our  good  work  on  the  treaty  of 
Muskingum :  that  trescty  I  have  always  considered  as  formed  opon  the 
fairest  principles.  You  took  pity  on  us  Indians.  Yon  did  not  do  as 
our  fathers  the  British  agreed  you  should.  You  might  by  that  agree* 
ment  have  taken  all  our  lands ;  but  you  pitied  us,  and  tet  us  hold  part. 
I  always  looked  upon  that  treaty  to  be  binding  upon  the  United  States 
and  us  Indians.} 

The  truth  in  reference  to  this  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  seems  to 
have  been,  that  the  confederated  nations,  as  a  whole,  did  not 
sanction  it,  and  in  their  council  of  1788  could  not  agree  one  with 

*  American  State  Papers,  t.  p.  356.  f  American  State  Papen,  r.  p..  570. 

t  American  State  Papers,  r.  p.  57K 
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another  in  relation  to  it.     ^^  I  have  still  my  doubts,"  says  Brant, 
before  the  council  met — 

I  have  still  my  doubts  whether  we  will  join  or  noty  some  being 
no  ways  inclined  for  peaceable  methods.  The  Hurons,  Chippewas« 
Ottawas,  Pottawattimies,  and  Delawares,  will  join  with  us  in  trying 
lenient  steps,  and  having  a  boundary  line  fixed  ;  and,  rather  than 
enter  headlong  into  a  destructive  war,  will  give  up  a  small  part  of  their 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Shawanese,  Miamis  and  Kickapoos, 
vrho  are  now  so  much  addicted  to  horse-stealing,  that  it  will  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  break  them  of  it,  as  that  kind  of  business  is  their  best  har- 
vest, will  of  course  declare  for  war,  and  not  giving  up  any  of  their 
country,  which,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  the  means  of  oor  separating.  They 
are,  I  believe,  determined  not  to  attend  the  treaty  with  the  Americans. 
Still  I  hope  for  the  best.  As  the  major  part  of  the  nations  are  of  our 
opinions,  the  rest  may  be  brought  to,  as  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on 
my  part  to  eoovince  them  of  their  error.* 

Le  Grisy  the  great  chief  of  the  Miamies,  in  April,  1790,  said  to 
Gamelin,t  that  the  Muskingum  treaty  was  not  made  by  chiefs  or 
delegates,!  but  by  young  men  acting  without  authority,  although 
Tarke,  the  head  of  the  Wyandots,  signed  and  sanctioned  it,  as 
well  as  Captain  Pipe  of  the  Delawares,  while  Brant  himself  was 
present.  || 

Thus  then  stood  the  relations  of  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States  in  1789.  Transfers  of  territory  had  been  made  by  the  Iro- 
quois, the  Wyandots,  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawanese,  which 
were  open  to  scarce  any  objection ;  but  the  Chippeways,  Ottawas, 
Kickapoos,  Weas,  Piankeshaws,  Potawatimies,  Eel  Hirer  Indi- 
ans, Kaskaskias,  and  above  all  the  Miamies,§  were  not  bound  by 
any  existing  agreement  to  yield  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio.  If 
their  tale  is  true,  the  confederated  tribes  £a(t  forbidden  the  treaty 
of  Fort  Harmar,  and  had  warned  Governor  St.  Clair  that  it 
would  not  be  binding  on  the  confederates.1I  They  wished  the 
Ohio  to  be  a  perpetual  boundary  between  the  white  and  red  men 
of  the  West,  and  would  not  sell  a  rod  of  the  region  north  of  it. 
So  strong' was  this  feeling  that  their  young  men,  they  said,  could 

*  Stone,  ii.  278.  t  See  poit  as  to  Gunelia'i  miOTion. 

^  American  Sute  Papen,  ▼.  94.  |  Stooe,  ii.  SSI. 

^  AU  of  tbeae  appeared  at  the  Treaty  of  Gfeenville. 

5  When  this  confederacy  was  formed  we  do  not  learn ;  ita  exiatence  ia  first  seen  bj  ita 
coancil  of  November,  1786,  whose  address,  referred  to  p.  300,  maj  be  found  American 
State  papers,  T.  8. 
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not  be  restrained  from  warfare  npon  the  invading  Long  Knires, 
and  thence  resulted  the  unceasing  attacks  upon  the  firontier  sta- 
tions and  the  emigrants. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  Washington  expressed 
a  doubt  as  to  the  justness  of  an  ofTensive  war  upon  the  tribes  of 
the  Wabash  and  Maumee  ;*  and  had  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar 
been  the  sole  ground  whereon  the  United  States  could  hare 
claimed  of  the  Indians  the  Northwest  Territoiy,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  right  would  have  justified  the  steps  taken  in  1790,  ^1, 
and  '94:  but  the  truth  was,  that  before  that  treaty,  the  Iroquois, 
Del  a  wares,  Wyandots,  and  Shawanese  had  yielded  the  south  of 
Ohio,  the  ground  on  which  they  had  long  dwelt ;  and  neither  the 
sale  to  Putnam  and  his  associates,  nor  that  to  Synimes,  was 
intended  to  reach  one  foot  beyond  the  lands  ceded.  Of  this  ve 
have  proof  in  the  third  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  passed  the 
day  before  the  proposition  to  sell  to  the  Ohio  Company  was  for 
the  first  time  debated;  which  article  declares  that  the  lands  of  the 
Indians  shall  never  be  taken  fix)m  them  without  their  consent  It 
appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  were  fully  justified 
in  taking  possession  of  the  northwest  shore  of  the  Belle  Riviere, 
and  that  without  reference  to  the  treaty  at  Fort  Harmar,  wUch  we 
will  allow  to  have  been,  if  the  Indians  spoke  truly,  (and  they  were 
not  contradicted  by  the  United  States  commissioners,)  morally 
worthless.  But  it  also  appears  to  us,  that  in  taking  those  steps  in 
1790  and  1791,  which  we  have  presently  to  relate,  the  federal 
government  acted  unwisely ;  and  that  it  should  then,  at  the  outset, 
have  done  what  it  did  in  1793,  after  St.  Clair's  terrible  defeat,— 
namely,  it  should  have  sent  commissioners  of  the  Idghest  charadif 
to  the  lake  tribes,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  British^  learnt  their 
causes  of  complaint,  and  offered  fair  terms  of  compromise.  Thai 
such  a  step  was  wise  and  just,  the  government  acknowledged  by 
its  after-action ;  and  surely  none  can  question  the  position  that  it 
was  more  likely  to  have  been  effective  before  the  savages  had 
twice  defeated  the  armies  of  the  confederacy  than  afterward.  The 
full  bearing  of  these  remarks  will  be  best  seen,  however,  when  ftc 
whole  tale  is  told,  and  to  that  we  now  proceed. 

In  June,  1789,  Major  Doughty,  with  a  hundred  and  forty  men, 
began  the  building  of  Fort  Washington  at  Cincinnati.  Upon  the 
29th  of  December,  General  Harmar  himself  came  down  with  flute 

*  See  ante  p.  319. 
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hundred  additional  troops.*  On  the  1st  or  2d  of  Januaiy^f  1790, 
St.  Clair  arriyed  at  Losantiville^  changed  its  name  to  Cincinnati, 
in  honor  of  the  society  so  called,  and  organized  Hamilton  county.  H 
On  the  8th  of  that  month,  he  was  at  Fort  Steuben,§  (Jefiersonyille 
opposite  Louisville,)  whence  he  proceeded  to  Kaskaskia,  where 
he  remained  until  the  1 1th  of  June,  when,  having  learned  from 
Major  Hamtramck,  commanding  at  Vincennes,  the  hostile  feeling 
of  the  Wabash  and  Maumee  tribes,  he  started  for  Fort  Washing- 
ton, which  point  he  reached  upon  the  13th  of  July. 

The  feeling  alluded  to  had  been  ascertained  in  the  following 
manner.  Washington  having  desired  that  great  pains  should  be 
taken  to  learn  the  real  sentiments  of  the  northwestern  Indians,  Gov- 
ernor St.  Clair  instructed  Major  Hamtramck  at  Vincennes,  (Fort 
Knox,)  to  send  some  experienced  person  to  ascertain  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  Miamis  and  their  confederates.  The  person 
chosen  was  Anthony  Gamelin,  who,  on  the  fifth  of  April,  pro- 
ceeded upon  his  mission.  The  Piankeshaws,  Kickapoos,  and 
Ouitenons,  (Ouias  or  Weas,)  all  referred  him  to  their  elder  breth- 
ren, the  Miamis,  so  that  he  had  to  journey  on  to  ^e  point  where 
the  Miamis,  Chaouanons,f  (Shawnees)  and  Delawares  resided; 
upon  the  23d  of  April  he  reached  that  point  and  upon  the  24th 
assembled  the  savages. 

I  gave  to  each  nation,  he  says,  two  branches  of  wampnm,  and  began 
the  speeches,  before  the  French  and  English  traders,  being  invited  by 
the  chiefs  to  be  present,  having  told  them  myself  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  present,  having  nothing  to  say  against  any  body.  AAer  the 
speech,  I  showed  them  the  treaty  concluded  at  Muskingum,  [Fort  Har- 
mar ,3  between  his  excellency  Governor  St.  Clair  and  sundry  nations, 
which  displeased  them.  I  told  them  that  the  purpose  of  this  present 
time  was  not  to  submit  them  to  any  condition,  but  to  oflfer  them  the 

*  Cist's  Cincinnati  Bffiscellany,  ii.  124. 

t  American  Pioneer,  ii.  148. — Citt'i  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  ii.  134. 

t  Losantirille  (sometimes  called  Losantiburgh,  American  Pioneer,  ii.  400]  was  properly 
the  name  of  Filson's  plat )  {ante  p.  306.)  Ludlow's,  which  was  not  exactly  the  same,  wmi 
not  named  until  St.  Clair,  in  January,  1790,  called  it  Cincinnati,  but  meanwhile  went  by 
the  old  name.  (Transactions  Ohio  Historical  Society,  part  second,  vol.  i.  33. — Symmes' 
MS.  Letters. — Also  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  1.9.)        • 

I  As  to  bounds  of  county,  &c.  see  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  241. 

^  American  Pioneer,  ii.  220.  In  Cist's  Cincinnati  BiCscellany,  this  post  is  called  Fort 
Finney ;  in  Imlay,  (p.  34,  note,)  Fort  Ferring ;  in  the  map  of  the  Fails,  same  vol.  Fort 
Fenny. 

H  The  old  French  orthography  used  by  Charleroix  and  all  otbtn. 
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peace,  which  made  disappear  their  pleasure.  The  great  chief  tM.  me 
that  he  was  pleased  with  the  speech ;  that  he  would  flooo  ^Fe  me  u 
answer.  In  a  private  discourse  with  the  great  chief,  he  told  me  nol  lo 
miod  what  the  Shawanees  would  tell  me,  having  a  bad  heart,  and  beinf 
the  perturbators  of  all  the  nations.  He  said  the  Miamies  had  a  bad 
name,  on  account  of  mischief  done  on  the  River  Ohio  ;  bat  he  told  me 
it  was  not  occasioned  by  his  young  men,  but  by  the  Shawaneee ;  his 
young  men  going  out  only  for  to  hunt. 

The  25th  of  April,  Blue  Jacket,  chief  warrior  of  the  Shawanese,  in- 
vited me  to  go  to  his  house,  and  told  me,  **  My  friend,  by  the  name  and 
consent  of  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares  I  will  speak  to  yoa.  We  are 
all  sensible  of  your  speech,  and  pleased  with  it :  but,  aAer  consultation, 
we  cannot  give  an  answer  without  hearing  from  our  father  at  Detroit; 
and  we  are  determined  to  give  you  back  the  two  branches  of  wampam, 
and  to  send  you  to  Detroit  to  see  and  hear  the  chief,  or  to  stay  beie 
twenty  nights  for  to  receive  his  answer.  From  all  qoartera  we  reedve 
apeeches  from  the  Americans,  and  not  one  is  alike.  We  suppose  that 
diey  intend  to  deceive  us.  Then  take  back  your  branches  of  wampom.** 

The  26th,  five  Pottawattamies  arrived  here  with  two  negro  men, 
which  they  sold  to  English  traders.  The  next  day  I  went  to  the  great 
chief  of  the  Miamies,  called  Le  Gris.  His  chief  warrior  was  present. 
I  told  him  how  I  had  been  served  by  the  Shawauese.  He  answered  me 
that  he  had  heard  of  it :  that  the  said  nations  had  behaved  contrary  to 
his  intentions.  He  desired  me  not  to  mind  those  strangers,  and  that  be 
would  soon  give  me  a  positive  answer. 

The  28th  April,  the  great  chief  desired  me  to  call  at  the  French  tra« 
der*s  and  receive  his  answer.  **  Don't  take  bad,"  said  he,  *'  of  what  I 
am  to  tell  you.  You  may  go  back  when  you  please.  We  cannot  give 
you  a  positive  answer.  We  must  send  your  speeches  to  all  our  neigh- 
bors, and  to  the  lake  nations.  We  cannot  give  a  definitive  answer 
without  consulting  the  commandant  at  Detroit."  And  he  desired  me  to 
render  him  the  two  branches  of  wampum  refused  by  the  Shawanese; 
also,  a  copy  of  speeches  in  writing.  He  promised  me  that,  in  thirty 
nights,  he  would  send  an  answer  lo  Post  Vincennes,  by  a  young  nun 
of  each  nation.  He  was  well  pleased  with  the  speeches,  and  said  to  be 
worthy  of  attention,  and  should  be  communicated  to  all  their  confede- 
rates, having  resolved  among  them  not  to  do  any  thing  without  an  onani* 
mous  consent.  I  agreed  to  his  requisitions,  and  rendered  him  the  two 
branches  of  wampum,  and  a  copy  of  the  speech.  Afterwards,  he  told 
me  that  the  Five  Nations,  so  called,  or  Iroquois,  were  training  some- 
thing ;  that  five  of  them,  and  three  Wyandots,  were  in  this  village  with 
branches  of  wampum.  He  could  not  tell  me  presently  their  purpose; 
but  he  said  I  would  know  of  it  very  soon. 

The  same  day.  Blue  Jacket,  chief  of  the  Shawanees^  invited  me  to 
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his  hoQte  for  nipper ;  and,  before  the  other  chiebt  told  me  that*  after 
another  deliberatioov  they  thought  neceeeary  that  I  ahoald  go  myself  to 
Detroit,  for  to  see  the  commandant,  who  would  get  all  his  children 
assembled  for  to  hear  my  speech.  I  told  them  I  would  not  auswer  then 
in  the  night :  that  I  was  not  ashamed  to  speak  before  the  sun. 

The  29th  April  I  got  them  all  assembled.  I  told  them  that  I  was  not 
to  go  to  Detroit :  that  the  speeches  were  directed  to  the  nations  of  the 
river  Wabash  and  the  Miami ;  and  that,  for  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  the 
speech,  and  the  heart  of  Governor  St.  Clair,  I  have  willingly  given  a 
eopy  of  the  speeches,  to  be  shown  to  the  commandant  of  Detroit :  and, 
According  to  a  letter  wrote  by  the  commandant  of  Detroit  to  the  Miamies, 
Shawanese,  and  Delawares,  mentioning  to  you  to  be  peaceable  with  the 
Americans,  I  would  go  to  him  very  willingly,  if  it  was  in  my  directions, 
being  sensible  of  his  sentiments.  I  told  them  I  had  nothing  to  say  to 
the  commandant ;  neither  him  to  me.  You  must  immediately  resolve, 
if  you  intend  to  take  me  to  Detroit,  or  else  I  am  to  go  back  as  soon  as 
possible.  Blue  Jacket  got  up  and  told  me,  *'  My  friend,  we  are  well 
pleased  with  what  you  say.  Our  intention  is  not  to  force  you  to  go  to 
Detroit:  it  is  only  a  proposal,  thinking  it  for  the  best.  Our  answer  is 
the  same  as  the  Miamies.  We  will  send,  in  thirty  nights,  a  full  and 
positive  answer,  by  a  young  man  of  each  nation,  by  writing  to  Post 
Yincennes."  In  the  evening,  Blue  Jacket,  chief  of  the  ShawanesSf 
having  taken  me  to  supper  with  him,  told  me,  in  a  private  manner,  that 
the  Shawanee  nation  was  in  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Big  Knives, 
80  called,  having  been  already  deceived  by  them.  That  they  had  first 
destroyed  their  lands,  put  out  their  fire,  and  sent  away  their  young  men, 
being  a  hunting,  without  a  mouthful  of  meat :  also,  had  taken  away 
their  women  ;  wherefore,  many  of  them  would,  with  great  deal  of  pain, 
forget  these  afironts.  Moreover,  that  some  other  nations  were  appre- 
hending that  offers  of  peace  would,  may  be,  tend  to  take  away,  by 
degrees,  their  lands ;  and  would  serve  them  as  they  did  before :  a  cer- 
tain proof  that  they  intend  to  encroach  on  our  lands,  is  their  new  settle- 
ment  on  the  Ohio.  If  they  don*t  keep  this  side  [of  the  Ohio]  clear,  it 
will  never  be  a  proper  reconcilement  with  the  nations  Shawanese,  Iro- 
quois, Wyandots,  and,  perhaps  many  others.  Le  Oris,  chief  of  the 
Miamies,  asked  me,  in  a  private  discourse,  what  chief  bad  made  a  treaty 
with  the  Americans  at  Muskingum,  [Fort  Harmar.]  I  answered  him 
that  their  names  were  mentioned  in  the  treaty.  He  told  me  he  had 
heard  of  it  some  time  ago ;  but  they  are  not  chiefs,  neither  delegates, 
who  made  that  treaty :  they  are  only  young  men,  who  without  authority 
and  instructions  from  their  chiefs,  have  concluded  that  treaty,  which 
will  not  be  approved.  They  went  to  the  treaty  clandestinely,  and  they 
intend  to  make  mention  of  it  in  the  next  council  to  be  held.* 
*  Americta  Stan*  PmiMMy  ▼.  p.  M. 
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On  the  8th  of  May,  Gamelin  returned  to  Fort  Knox,  and  on  the 
11th  merchants  from  the  Upper  Wabash  anriyed,  bringing  news 
that  parties  from  ttie  north  had  joined  the  Wabash  savages ;  that 
the  whole  together  had  ahready  gone  to  war  upon  the  Americans; 
and  that  three  days  after  Gamelin  left  the  Miamis,  an  American 
captive  had  been  burned  in  their  village  :*  all  which  things  so 
plainly  foretold  trouble  on  the  frontier,  that  St.  Clsdr,  as  we  hare 
stated,  hastened  to  Fort  Washington  to  concert  with  General 
Harmar  a  campaign  into  the  country  of  the  hostile  tribes. 

Before  we  proceed  with  the  history  of  Harmar's  campaign, 
however,  it  seems  proper  to  give  in  one  view  all  that  we  know 
relative  to  the  agency  of  the  British  in  keeping  up  Indian  hostility 
after  the  peace  of  1783. 

Most  of  the  tribes,  as  our  readers  have  seen,  adhered  to  Eng- 
land during  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  When  the  war  ceased, 
however,  England  made  no  provision  for  them,  and  transferred 
ttie  Northwest  to  the  United  States,  without  any  stipulation  as  to 
the  rights  of  the  natives.  The  United  States,  regarding  the  lands 
of  the  hostile  tribes  as  conquered  and  forfeited,  proceeded  to  give 
peace  to  the  savages,  and  to  grant  them  portions  of  their  own 
lands.  This  produced  discontent,  and  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
confederacy  headed  by  Brant. f  To  assist  the  purposes  of  this 
union,  it  was  very  desirable  that  the  British  should  still  hold  the 
posts  along  the  lakes,  and  supply  the  red  men  with  all  needful 
things.  The  forts  they  claimed  a  right  to  hold,  because  the  Ame- 
ricans disregarded  the  treaty  of  1783 ;  the  trade  with  the  Indians, 
even  though  the  latter  might  be  at  war  with  the  United  States, 
they  regarded  as  perfectly  fair  and  just.  Having  thus  a  sort  of 
legal  right  to  the  position  they  occupied,  the  British  did,  undoubt- 
edly and  purposely,  aid  and  abet  the  Indians  hostile  to  the  United 
States.  In  1785,  after  the  formation  of  his  confederacy,  Brant 
went  to  England,  and  his  arrival  was  thus  announced  in  the 
London  prints : 

This  extraordinary  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the  late  grand 
Congress  of  confederate  chiefs  of  the  Indian  nations  in  America,  and  to 
be  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  command  in  the  wtf 
which  they  now  meditate  against  tlie  United  States  of  America.  He 
took  his  departure  for  England  immediately  as  that  assembly  broke  up; 

*  American  Sttte  Papera,  ▼.  87 

t  Heckewelder'i  Ntrrative,  379.     Stone's  Life  of  f  rant^  it  247.  248.t 
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and  it  is  conjectured  that  his  embassy  to  the  British  Court  is  of  great 
importance.  This  country  owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel  Brant 
during  the  late  war  in  America.  He  was  educated  at  Philadelphia ;  is 
a  yery  shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great  courage  and  abilities 
as  a  warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  British  nation.* 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1786,  he  visited  Lord  Sidney,  the  Colo* 
nial  Secretaiy,  and  after  plainly  and  boldly  stating  the  trouble  of 
fhe  Indians  at  the  forgetfulness  of  Britain — ^the  encroachments  of 
the  Americans — and  their  fear  of  serious  consequences,  i.  e.  war, 
he  closed  with  these  words : 

This  we  shall  avoid  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  as  dearly  as  we  love 
our  lands.  But  should  it,  contrary  to  our. wishes,  happen,  we  desire 
to  know  whether  we  are  to  be  considered  as  His  Majesty's  faithfal 
allies,  and  have  that  support  and  countenance  such  as  old  and  true 
friends  expect.! 

The  English  minister  returned  a  perfectly  non-committal  answer; 
and  when  the  Mohawk  chieftain,  upon  his  return,  met  the  confed- 
erated natives  in  November,  1786,  he  could  give  them  no 
distinct  assurances  of  aid  from  England.  But  while  all  definite 
promises  were  avoided,  men  situated  as  John  Johnson,  the  Indian 
superintendent,  did  not  hesitate  to  write  to  him — 

Do  not  suffer  an  idea  to  hold  a  place  in  your  mind,  that  it  will  be  for 
your  interests  to  sit  still  and  see  the  Americans  attempt  the  posts.  It  is 
for  your  sakes  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  that  we  hold  them.  If  you  be- 
come indiflferent  about  them,  they  may  perhaps  be  given  up  ;  what  secu- 
rity would  you  then  have  ?  You  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a  people 
whose  blood  calls  aloud  for  revenge ;  whereas,  by  supporting  them,  you 
encourage  us  to  hold  them,  and  encourage  the  new  settlements,  already 
considerable,  and  every  day  increasing  by  numbers  coming  in,  who  find 
they  cant  live  in  the  States.  Many  thousands  are  preparing  to  come  in. 
This  increase  of  his  majesty's  subjects  will  serve  as  a  protection  for 
you,  should  the  subjects  of  the  States,  by  endeavoring  to  make  farther 
encroachments  on  you,  disturb  your  quiet4 

This  letter  was  written  in  March,  1787 ;  and  two  months  after- 
wards. Major  Matthews,  who  had  been  in  the  suite  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  Canada,  Lord  Dorchester,  after  being  appointed  to  com* 

•  Stone,  ii.  349.  t  Dttd,  S54.  ^Ibtd,  U.  868. 
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mand  at  Detroit,  speaks  still  more  explicitly,  and  in  the  GrOTemor's 
name  also,     ^^His  Lordship  was  sorry  to  learn,"  he  says — 

That  while  the  Indians  were  solieiciting  his  assistance  in  their  prepan- 
tions  for  war,  some  of  the  Six  Nations  had  sent  deputies  to  Albany  to 
treat  with  the  Americans,  who,  it  is  said,  have  made  a  treaty  with  them, 
granting  permission  to  make  roads  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  Nia- 
gara ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  these  things,  the  Indians  should  have 
their  presents,  as  they  are  marks  of  the  King's  approbation  of  their 
former  conduct    In  future  his  lordship  wishes  them  to  act  as  is  best  for 
their  interest;  he  cannot  begin  a  war  with  the  Americans,  because  some 
of  their  people  encroach  and  make  depredations  upon  parts  of  the  In- 
dian countty ;  but  they  must  see  it  is  his  lordship's  intention  to  defend 
the  posts;  and  that  while  these  are  preserved,  the  Indians  mast  find 
great  security  therefrom,  and  consequently  the  Americans  greater  diffi- 
culty in  taking  possession  of  their  lands ;  but  should  they  once  become 
masters  of  the  posts,  they  will  surround  the  Indians,  and  accomplish 
their  purpose  with  little  trouble.     From  a  consideration  of  all  which,  it 
therefore  remains  with  the  Indians  to  decide  what  is  most  for  their  own 
interest,  and  to  let  his  lordship  know  their  determination,  that  he  may 
take  his  measures  accordingly ;  but,   whatever  their  resolution  is,  it 
should  be  taken  as  by  one  and  the  same  people,  by  which  means  they 
will  be  respected  and  beconiC  strong;  but  if  they  divide,  and  act  one 
part  against  the  other,  they  will  become  weak,  and  help  to  destroy  each 
other.     This  is  the  substance  of  what  his  lordship  desired  me  to  tell 
you,  and  I  request  you  will  give  his  sentiments  that  mature  considera- 
tion which  their  justice,  generosity,  and  desire  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  the  Indians,  must  appear  to  all  the  world  to  merit. 

In  your  letter  to  me,  you  seem  apprehensive  that  the  English  are  not 
v^ry  anxious  about  the  defence  of  the  posts.  Tou  will  soon  be  satisfied 
that  they  have  nothing  more  at  heart,  provided  that  it  continues  to  be  the 
wish  of  the  Indians,  and  that  they  remain  firm  in  doing  their  part  of  the 
business,  by  preventing  the  Americans  from  coming  into  their  country, 
and  consequently  from  marching  to  the  posts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Indians  think  it  more  for  their  interest  that  the  Americans  should  have 
possession  of  the  posts,  and  be  established  in  their  country,  they  ought 
to  declare  it,  that  the  English  need  no  longer  be  put  to  the  vast  and  un- 
necessary expense  and  inconvenience  of  keeping  posts,  the  chief  object 
of  which  is  to  protect  their  Indian  allies,  and  the  loyalists  who  have  saf- 
fered  with  them.  It  is  well  known  that  no  encroachments  ever  have  or 
ever  will  be  made  by  the  English  upon  the  lands  or  property  of  the  la* 
dians  in  consequence  of  possessing  the  posts,  how  far  that  will  be  tlis 
case  if  ever  the  Americans  get  into  them,  may  very  easily  be  imagined, 
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from  their  hostile  perseyeranee,  eyen  without  that  advantage,  in  driving 
the  Indians  ofi*  their  lands  and  taking  possession  of  them.* 

These  assurances  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and  the  delay  of 
Congress  in  replying  to  the  address  of  the  confederated  nations, 
dated  December,  1786,  led  to  the  general  council  of  1788 ;  but 
the  divisions  in  that  body,  added  to  the  uncertain  support  of  the 
English  government,  at  length  caused  Brant  for  a  time  to  give  up 
his  interest  in  the  efforts  of  the  western  natives,  among  whom  the 
Miamies  thenceforth  took  the  lead ;  although,  as  our  extracts  from 
Gamelin's  journal  show,  a  true  spirit  of  union  did  not,  even  in 
1790,  prevail  among  the  various  tribes. f  At  that  time,  however, 
the  British  influence  over  the  Miamis  and  their  fellows,  was  in  no 
degree  lessened,  as  is  plain  fix)m  the  entire  reference  of  their 
affairs,  when  Gramelin  went  to  them,  to  the  commandant  at  Detroit. 
Nor  can  we  wonder  at  the  hold  possessed  over  the  red  men  by 
the  English,  when  such  wretches  as  McKee,  Elliott  and  Girty,| 
were  the  go-betweens,  the  channels  of  intercourse.  "  You  invite 
us,"  said  one  of  the  war-chiefs  to  Gamelin,  ^^  to  stop  our  young 
men.  ^^  It  is  impossible  to  do  it,  being  constantly  encouraged  by 
the  British." 

We  confess,  said  another,  that  we  accepted  the  axe,  bat  it  is  by  the 
reproach  we  continually  receive  from  the  English  and  other  nations, 

*  See  Stone  ii.  271. 

t  See  alfo  Stone  ii.  290,  note.    Some  of  the  Delaware!  and  Miamiee  io  fiur  qoarrelled 

that  the  former  left  for  the  Bfiasisaippi. 

^  Girty  we  have  already  spoken  of. — Alexander  McKee,  (aometimea  written  McKay 
and  McGee)  was  an  Indian  agent  before  the  Revolation.  Major  Rogera,  in  1760,  tent  a 
Mr.  McGee  jfrom  Detroit  to  the  Shawanese  town  on  the  Ohio,  to  receive  the  French  sta- 
tioned there,  (Journal,  229] :  this  may  have  been  McKee. — In  1773,  .the  Rev.  D.  Jonet 
found  Alexander  McKee  living  about  three  miles  from  Paint  Creek,  Ohio,  among  the 
Shawanese.  (See  his  journal  in  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  262.)  On  the  29th  of 
February,  1776,  Colonel  Butler,  the  refogee  hero  of  Wyoming  and  Indian  Agent  for  Eng- 
land, wrote  to  McKee,  then  residing  as  Indian  agent  at  Fort  Pitt,  to  come  to  Niagara  | 
in  consequence  of  which  the  committee  of  Western  Augusta  obliged  him  to  bind  himself 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Indians  on  account  of  Great  Britain ;  and  this  parole  Con- 
gress accepted.  (American  Archives,  fourth  series,  v.  818.  820.  1692.— ^Id  Journals,  ii. 
67.)  In  1778,  however,  he  left  Pittsburgh,  with  Simon  Girty,  Matthew  Elliott^and  othera^ 
to  join  the  British.  ( Heck e welder's  Narrative,  170.)  He  became  a  colonel,  and  was  a 
leader  among  the  northwest  Indians  from  that  time  till  his  death.  He  had  stores  at  the 
^lls  of  the  Maumee.  (See  American  State  Papers,  v.  243.  351.  Some  of  his  letters 
were  taken  at  Proctor's  defeat  in  1813.  (See  Armstrong's  Notices,  i.  appendix  No.  2f 
188. — Brown's  History  of  War  of  1812,  ii.  appendix.)  Matthew  Elliott  had  been  a 
trader ;  in  1776  he  was  taken  by  the  British  and  joined  them,  for  which  he  received  a 
captain's  commistion.  In  1790-95  he  lived  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river,  and 
on  trade  and  fiinniBg.    (See  Heckwelder*!  Narrative^  147, 170.) 
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which  received  the  axe  first,  calling  us  women ;  at  the  present  time, 
they  invite  our  young  men  to  war ;  as  to  the  old  people,  thej  are  will- 
ing for  peace.* 

Every  peaceful  message  from  the  officers  of  the  crown  w» 
stopped  on  its  way  to  the  excited  children  of  the  forest ;  but  evciy 
word  of  a  hostile  character,  exaggerated  and  added  to.f 

*  American  State  Papers,  v.  93. 

t  It  is  hard  to  laj  how  far  the  British  agents  aided  the  sayages  in  1790  and  1791.  T^ 
following  is  from  a  certificate  by  Thos.  Rhea,  taken  by  the  Indians  in  May,  1781,  lad 
who  escaped  in  Jane.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  untrostworthy,  (American  State  Papery 
▼.  196.)  but  his  account  is  in  part  confirmed  by  other  evidence. 

<<At  this  place,  the  the  Miami,  were  Colonels  Brant  and  McKee,  with  hai  sob 
Thomas ;  and  Captains  Bunbury  and  Silvie,  of  the  British  troops.  These  officers,  tc 
were  all  encamped  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  Miami,  or  Ottawa  river,  at  the  rapids  abort 
lake  Erie,  aboat  eighteen  miles  |  they  had  clever  houses,  built  chiefly  bj  the  Poltawati* 
mies  and  other  Indians;  in  these  they  had  stores  of  goods,  with  armay  anunonitioa,  and 
provision,  which  they  issued  to  the  Indians  in  great  abundance,  viz  :  com,  pork,  pesf, 
3tc.  The  Indians  came  to  this  place  in  parties  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  five  baadred 
at  a  time,  fi'om  difierent  quarters,  and  received  from  Mr.  McKee  and  the  ladian  offioei*, 
clothing,  arms,  ammunition,  provision,  &c.  and  set  out  immediately  for  the  opper  Mjami 
towns,  where  they  understood  the  forces  of  the  United  States  were  bending  their  conne, 
[Scott's  expedition,]  and  in  order  to  supply  the  Indians  from  other  qnarim  ooUected 
there.  Pirogues,  loaded  with  the  above  mentioned  articles,  were  seat  op  tbe  MiaBi 
river,  wrought  by  French  Canadians.  About  the  last  of  Blay,  Captain  Sflvia  parchaacd 
me  from  the  Indians,  and  I  staid  with  him  at  this  place  till  the  4th  of  June,  (the  kim*! 
birth  day,)  when  I  was  sent  to  Detroit.  Previous  to  leaving  the  Miami  river,  I  saw  obs 
Mr.  Dick,  who,  with  his  wife,  was  taken  prisoner  near  Pittsburgh,  in  the  Sprii^^I 
believe,  by  the  Wyandotts.  Mr.  McKee  was  about  purchasidg  Mr.  Dick  from  ths 
Indians,  but  found  it  difficult.  Mrs.  Dick  was  separated  from  him,  and  left  at  a  Tillage  at 
■ome  distance  firom  this  place.  I  also  saw  a  young  boy,  named  Brittle,  (Mckell,  pffrfn- 
bly,  see  his  narrative.  Am.  Pioneer,  i.  43,)  who  was  taken  in  the  apring,  from  near  a  BdDi 
(Capt.  G'Hara's,)  near  Pittsburgh,  his  hair  was  cut,  and  he  was  dressed  and  armed  fbr  war; 
could  not  get  speaking  to  him*  About  the  5th  June,  in  the  Detroit  river,  I  met  fies 
sixty  to  one  hundred  canoes,  in  three  parties,  containing  a  large  party  of  Indiai^i  who 
appeared  ^to  be  very  wild  and  uncivilized ;  they  were  dressed  chiefly  in  bo^o  aad  other 
■kin  blankets,  with  otter  skin  and  other  fur  breech  cloths,  armed  with  bows,  aad  anows, 
and  spears ;  they  hod  no  guns,  and  seemed  to  set  no  store  by  them,  or  know  littie  sf 
their  use,  nor  had  they  any  inclination  to  receive  them,  though  offered  to  them.  Hm^ 
said  they  were  three  moons  on  their  way.  The  other  Indians  called  tbem  ftfeinifstf 
About  this  time  there  was  a  field  day  of  the  troops  at  Detroit,  which  I  think  is  tnm  five 
to  six  hundred  in  number;  the  next  day  a  field  day  of  the  French  militia  took  place,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Canadians,  with  some  others,  turned  out  volnBteers  to  isii 
the  Indians,  and  were  to  set  off  the  8th  for  the  Miami  village,  with  their  owa  huii, 
after  being  plentifully  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition,  clothing,  and  provisioa,  Idb* 
to  fit  them  for  the  march.  While  I  was  at  the  Miami  or  Ottawa  river,  as  they  call  it,  I 
had  mentioned  to  Colonel  McKee,  and  the  other  officers,  that  I  had  seen  Coioari 
Procter,  on  his  way  to  Fort  Franklin  ;  that  I  understood  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  ^ 
the  Miami,  or  Sandusky,  with  some  of  the  Senecas,  and  that  he  expected  the  ComphBler 
would  accompany  him,  in  order  to  settle  matters  with  the  hostile  nations  |  aad  that  bs 
eipected  to  get  shipping  at  Fort  Erie,  to  bring  him  and  these  people  to  the  Ifiaia,  or 
Staduky,  &c.    That  ^e  officers,  in  their  conversation  with  each  odier,  said,  if  tbij 
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At  the  time  of  Gamelin's  mission,  the  spring  of  1790,  before 
any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  had  made 
reconciliation  impossible,  and  before  the  success  of  the  savages 
had  made  their  demands  such  as  could  not  be  granted,  we  cannot 
but  think  it  would  have  been  true  wisdom  to  have  sent  to  the 
northern  tribes,  not  an  Indian  trader,  but  such  a  representation  as 
-was  sent  three  years  later.*  Such,  however,  was  not  the  course 
pursued.  Governor  St.  Clair,  under  the  acts  of  Congress  passed 
the  previous  year,t  on  the  15th  of  July,  called  upon  Virginia  for 
1,000,  and  upon  Pennsylvania  for  500  militia.  Of  these,  300 
Tvere  to  meet  at  Fort  Steuben  (Jefiersonville)  to  aid  the  troops 
from  Fort  Knox  (Vincennes)  against  the  Weas  and  Kickapoos  of 
the  Wabash ;  700  were  to  gather  at  Fort  Washington,  (Cincinnati;) 
and  500  just  below  Wheeling ;  the  two  latter  bodies  being  intend- 
ed to  march  with  the  Federal  troops,  from  Fort  Washmgton,  under 
General  Harmar,  against  the  towns  at  the  junction  of  the  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Joseph.^  The  Kentucky  militia  men  began  to  come 
in  at  Fort  Washington  about  the  middle  of  September,  the  15th 

at  Fort  Erie,  he  should  get  no  thippiog  there,  &c.  That  the  Mohawks  and  other  Indiam, 
that  eonld  speak  Enj^sh,  declare  that  if  he  (meaning  Colonel  Procter,)  or  any  other 
Yankee  messenger,  came  there,  thej  should  never  carry  messages  back.  This  was  fre- 
quently expressed  by  the  Indians ;  and  Simon  Girty,  and  a  certain  Patt  Hill,  declared 
Procter  should  not  return,  if  he  had  a  hundred  Senecas  with  him ;  and  many  other  such 
threats  were  used,  and  every  movement,  appearance,  and  declaration,  seemed  hostile 
to  the  United  States.  And  I  understood  that  Colonel  McKee,  and  the  other  officers, 
intended  only  to  stay  at  the  Miami  till  they  had  furnished  the  war  parties  of  Indians  with 
the  necessaries  mentioned  above,  to  fit  them  for  war,  and  then  would  return  to  Detroit. 
That  Elliott  had  returned  to  Detroit,  and  Simon  Girty,  and  that  Girty  declared  he  would 
go  and  join  the  Indians,  and  that  Captain  Elliott  told  him  he  was  going  the  next  day,  with 
a  boat  load  of  goods  for  the  Indians,  and  that  Girty  might  have  a  passage  with  him. 
That  on  the  7th  of  June,  the  ship  Dunmore  saUed  for  Fort  Erie,  in  which  I  got  a  pat- 
sage.  We  arrived  there  in  four  days.  About  the  l2th  of  June  I  saw  taken  into  this 
Teesel,  a  number  of  cannon,  eighteen  pounders,  with  other  military  stores,  and  better 
than  two  companies  of  artillery  troops,  destined,  as  I  understood,  for  Detroit  and  the 
apper  posts ;  some  of  the  artillery-men  had  to  remain  behind,  for  want  of  room  in  the 
Tesael.  I  have  just  recollected  that,  while  I  was  at  the  Ottawa  river,  I  saw  a  party  of 
warriors  come  in  with  the  arms,  accoutrements,  clothing,  &c.  of  a  sergeant,  corporal, 
and,  they  sud,  twelve  men,  whom  they  bad  killed  in  some  of  the  lower  posts  on  the 
Ohio;  that  a  man  of  the  Indian  department  offered  me  a  coat,  which  had  a  number  of 
bullet  and  other  holes  in  it,  and  was  all  bloody,  which  I  refUsed  to  take,  and  Colonel 
McKee  then  ordered  me  clothes  out  of  the  Indian  store."    (Am.  State  Papers,  v.  ]96.) 

*  It  may  be  said  Colonel  Procter  in  1791 ,  was  in  danger  of  assassination.  (Rhea's 
account.  American  State  Papers,  v.  196.  See  above,)  but  that  was  after  Harmar^s 
attack. 

f  See  Ante,  p.  319. 

I  American  State  Papers,  v.  94,  92. 
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being  the  day  named.  —  Of  their  fitness  for  service  we  may  j«dge 
by  Major  Feignson's  evidence. 

They  were  very  ill  equipped,  being  almost  destitute  of  camp  ketdii 

and  axes ;  nor  could  a  supply  of  these  essential  articles  be  procarei 

There  arms  were,  generally,  very  bad,  and  unfit  for  service ;  as  I  v«i 

the  commaodiDg  officer  of  artillery,  they  came  under  my  inspeetioa,  ii 

making  what  repairs  the  time  would  permit ;  and  as  a  specimen  of  ibdr 

badness,  I  would  inform  the  court,  that  a  rifle  was  bronghi  to  be  repur* 

ed  without  a  lock,  and  another  without  a  stock.     I  oftea  asked  the 

owners  what  induced  them  to  think  that  those  guns  coald  be  lepaiicd  at 

that  time  ?    And  they  gave  me  for  answer,  that  they  were  toM  in  Km> 

tocky  that  all  repairs  would  be  made  at  Fort  Washington.     Many  of 

the  officers  told  me,  that  they  had  no  idea  of  there  being  half  the  nsa- 

ber  of  bad  arms  in  the  whole  district  of  Kentucky,  as  was  Ihea  is  tk 

hands  of  their  men.    As  soon  as  the  principal  part  of  the  Ksalselj 

militia  arrived,  the  General  began  to  organize  them ;  in  Ibis  be  bad 

many  difficulties  to  encounter.  Colonel  Trotter  aspired  to  the  eemmaidi 

although  Colonel  Hardin  was  the  eldest  officer,  and  in  this  be  wss  a- 

couraged  both  by  men  and  officers,  who  openly  declared,  unless  Colond 

Trotter  commanded  them,  they  would  return  home.     After  two  or  three 

days  the  business  was  settled,  and  they  [i.  e.  the  Kentncky  mm]  weis 

formed  into  three  battalions,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  IVotier,  asd 

Colonel  Hardin  had  the  command  of  all  the  militia,  p>olh  Pennsylfaaii 

and  Virginia.3    As  soon  as  they  were  arranged,  they  were  musteied; 

crossed  the  Ohio,  and,  on  the  26th,  marched,  and  encasqped  about  tea 

miles  from  Fort  Washington.    The  last  of  the  Pennsylvanim  miliib  ar 

rived  on  the  25th  September.    They  were  equipped  nearly  as  the  Kes- 

tucky,  but  were  worse  armed ;  several  were  without  any.    The  Genenl 

ordered  all  the  arms  in  store  to  be  delivered  to  those  who  had  neoe,  and 

those  whose  guns  could  not  be  repaired.    Amongst  the  militia  were  t 

great  many  hardly  able  to  bear  arms,  such  as  old,  infirm  men«  and  yousf 

boys ;  they  were  not  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  frontier  cooatiy, 

viz.  the  smart  active  woodsman,  well  accustomed  to  arms,  eager  sad 

alert  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  them  and  their  connexions.     No,  theit 

were  a  great  number  of  them  substitutes,  who  probably  had  never  fired 

a  gun.    Major  Paul,  of  Pennsylvania,  told  me,  that  many  of  his  SNS 

were  so  awkward,  that  they  could  not  take  their  gun  locks  off  lo  oi 

them,  and  put  them  on  again,  nor  could  they  put  in  their  flints  so  si  to 

be  useful ;  and  even  of  such  materials,  the  numbers  came  far  short  oT 

what  was  ordered,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  returns.* 

*  AiiMnetn  Sttto  Ptperty  aL  SO. 
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Trouble  had  been  anticipated  from  the  aversion  of  the  frontier 
cnen  to  act  with  regular  troops,*  General  Harmar  liad  been 
warned  on  the  subject  by  the  Secretary  of  War, — and  every  pains 
had  been  taken  to  avoid  the  evils  apprehended.  Notice  had  also 
been  given  ta  the  British  that  the  troops  collected  were  to  be  used 
^igainst  die  Indians  alone,  so  that  no  excuse  might  be  given 
McKee  &  Co.,  for  co-operation ;  f  and  when  upon  the  SOtfa  of 
Sqstember  Harmar  left  Fott  Wadiington,  eveiy  step  seemed  to 
%ave  been  taken  which  experience  or  judgment  could  suggest  to 
secure  tiie  success  of  the  expedition.):  The  same  seems  to  have 
%een  true  of  the  march,  the  Court  ^f  Inquiry  held  in  1791,  hav- 
ing approved  every  arrangement  ||  On  the  13th  of  October,  the 
:anny  being  then  thirty  or  thirty-five  miles  from  tiie  Miami  villages, 
it  was  determined,  in  consequence  of  information  given  by  a  cap»- 
tured  Indian,  to  send  forward  Colonel  John  Hardin  with  a 
cletachment  of  600  militia  men  and  one  company  of  regulars,  to 
-surprise  the  enemy,  and  keep  them  in  their  forts  until  the  maift 
l>ody  could  come  up  with  the  artillery. 

On  the  14th  this  party  marched  forward,  and  upon  the  next  day 
-about  three  o^cIock  reached  the  villages,  but  they  were  deserted. 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th  tiie  main  army  arrived,  and  the  work 

*  Amancan  State  Papers,  ▼.  100. 
t  American  State  •fapera,  ▼.  96. 

%  The  troopa  were  organixed  and  moved  forward,  at  felkrwa : 

**  The  Kentackiant  compoaed  three  battaliona,  under  the  Majors  Hall,  McMnllen  and 
Hay,  with  Lieutenant  Colonel  Commandant  Trotter  at  their  head.  The  PennsylTaman 
-were  formed  into  one  battalion,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tmblej  and  Major  Paul,  die 
-nrhole  to  be  commanded  bj  Colonel  John  Hardin,  subject  to  the  orders  of  Creneral  Har^ 
woMx.  The  SOth,  the  General  having  got  forward  all  the  supplies  tiiat  he  expected,  he 
-moved  oat  with  the  federal  troops,  formed  into  two  small  battalions,  vnder  the  imme- 
tdiate  command  of  Major  Wjllys  and  Major  doughty,  together  with  Cq>tain  Ferguson'! 
company  «f  artillery,  and  three  pieces  of  ordinance.  On  the  9d  of  October,  Genera] 
Harmar  joined  the  advanced  troops  early  in  the  morning ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  day 
%ras  spent  in  forming  the  line  of  march,  the  order  of  encampment  and  battle,  and  ezpliiii* 
|wg  the  same  to  the  militia  field  officers.  General  Harmar's  orders  will  show  the  several 
Ibnnations.  On  the  4th  the  amy  took  up  the  order  of  march  as  is  described  in  the  orders* 
«On  the  5th  a  reinfoicement  -of  horsemen  and  mounted  in&ntry  joined  firom  Kentoeky, 
*rhe  dragoons  were  formed  into  two  troops  j  the  mounted  riflemen  made  a  compeny^  and 
small  battalion  of  light  troops  were  put  under  the  eonmsand  of  Major  Fontaine. 

XIm  whole  of  General  Hamar*s  cummand  then  may  be  staled  thus: 

3  battalions  of  Kentucky  militia,} 

1         do.  Pennsylvania  do.     >1133 


1  do.  Light  tveops  mouBlnd         do. 

2  do.  Federal  troops,      -       -       -       380 

Total, 14»«» 

( AmnietB  State  Pipen,  xii*  fti) 

I  AmericaBStirteF^rs,zii.30toS8:  all  the  plau  are  fivvb 
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of  destruction  commenced;  by  the  21st,  the  chief  town,  five  other 
yillages,  and   nearly  20,000  bushels  of  com  in  ears    had  beet 
destroyed.*      When  Harmar  reached  the   Maumee   towns  and 
found  no  enemy,  he  thought  of  pushing  forward  to  attack  the  Wea 
and  other  Indian  settlements  upon  the  Wabash,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  loss  both  of  pack  horses  and   cayadry  horses,  which  the 
Indians  seem  to  have  stolen  in  quantities  to  suit  themselves,  in 
consequence  of  the  wilful  carelessness  of  the  owners,  who  made 
the  United  States  pay  first  for  the  use  of  their  nags,  then  for  the 
nags  themselves,  t    The   Wabash  plan  being  dropped^   Cdoiiel 
Trotter  was   despatched  with   300  men  to  scour  the  woods  in 
search  of  an  enemy,  as  the  tracks  of  women  and   children  had 
been  seen  near  by ;  and  we  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  utter 
want  of  discipline  in  the  army,  than  by  some  extracts^   from  the 
evidence   of  Lieutenant  (afterwards   Captain)   Armstrong;!  ^ 
gentleman  was  with  Trotter  during  the  18th  of  October,  and  also 
with  Hardin,  who,  on  the  19th,  took  the  command.  General  Ha^ 
mar  being  much  dissatisfied  with  Trotter's  inefiective  Indian  chase 
of  the  previous  day. 

After  we  had  proceeded  about  a  mile,  says  Armstrong*  the  cavalry 
gave  chase  to  an  Indian,  who  was  mounted,  him  they  overtook  and 
killed.  Before  they  returned  to  the  column  a  necond  appeared,  on  which 
the  four  field  officers  left  their  commands  and  pursued,  leaving  the  troops 
near  half  an  hour  without  any  directions  whatever.  The  cavalry  came 
across  the  second  Indian,  and,  after  he  had  wounded  one  of  their  partj, 
killed  him  also.  When  the  infantry  came  up  to  this  place  they  imme- 
diately fell  into  confusion,  upon  which  I  gained  permission  to  leave  them 
some  distance  on  the  road,  where  I  formed  an  ambuscade.  After  I  had 
been  some  time  at  my  station,  a  fellow  on  horseback  came  to  me  whe 
had  lost  the  party  in  pursuit  of  the  first  Indian ;  he  was  much  frighten- 
ed, and  said  he  had  been  pursued  by  fifty  mounted  Indians.  On  my 
telling  this  story  to  Colonel  Trotter,  notwithstanding  my  observations 
to  him,  he  changed  his  route,  and  marched  in  various  directions  until 
night,  when  he  returned  to  camp. 

On  our  arrival  in  camp.  General  Harmar  sent  for  me,  and  after  asking 
me  many  questions,  ordered  one  subaltern  and  twenty  militia  to  join  mj 
command.    With  these  I  reached  the  river  St.  Joseph  abMt  tea  at 

~*  Lieutenant  Dennj.    American  State  Papers,  xii.  25. 

t  Major  Ferguson.    American  State  Papers,  xii.  21. 

I  SlighUj  altered  in  language ;  see  also  Cist's  Cincinnati  MisceUanj,  L  196-6. 

I  He  was  promoted,  says  Judge  Burnet,  March  1791.    He  reaigned  hie  rnmmlMini  i> 
1793,  and  waa  afterwaidi  Colonel  of  the  militia^— ^ee  Ciat^a  riiK»ii>i.*^  Mm^OaMj,  i' 

1,  Ti,  as. 
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night,  and  with  a  gnide  proceeded  to  an  Indian  town,  about  two 
miles  distant,  where  I  continued  with  my  party  until  the  morning  of 
the  nineteenth.  About  nine  o'clock  I  joined  the  remainder  of  the  de- 
tachment under  Colonel  Hardin.  We  marched  on  the  route  Colonel 
Trotter  had  pursued  the  day  before,  and  after  passing  a  morass  about 
fiire  miles  distant,  we  came  to  where  the  enemy  had  encamped  the  day 
before.  Here  we  made  a  short  halt,  and  the  comnaanding  officer 
disposed  of  the  parties  at  a  distance  from  each  other ;  after  a  halt  of 
half  an  hour,  we  were  ordered  to  move  on,  and  Captain  Faulkner^s 
company  was  left  on  the  ground  ;  the  Colonel  having  neglected  giving 
him  orders  to  move  on.  After  we  had  proceeded  about  three  mfles,  we 
fell  in  with  two  Indians  on  foot,  who  threw  off  their  packs,  and  the 
brush  being  thick,  made  their  escape.  I  then  asked  Colonel  Hardin 
where  Captain  Faulkner  was!  He  said  he  was  lost,  and  then  sent 
Major  Fontaine  with  part  of  the  cavalry  in  search  of  him,  and  moved 
on  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops.  Some  time  afler,  I  informed 
Colonel  Hardin  a  gun  had  fired  in  our  front,  which  might  be  oonsidered 
as  an  alarm  gun,  and  that  I  saw  where  a  horse  had  oome  down  the  road* 
and  returned  again ;  but  the  Colonel  still  moved  on,  giving  no  orders, 
nor  making  any  arrangements  for  an  attack.  Some  time  after,  I  dis- 
covered the  enemy's  fires  at  a  distance,  and  informed  the  Colonel,  who 
replied,  that  they  would  not  fight,  and  rode  in  front  of  the  advance, 
until  fired  on  from  behind  the  fires ;  when  he,  the  Colonel,  retreated, 
and  with  him  all  the  militia  except  nine,  who  continued  with  me,  and 
were  instantly  killed,  with  twenty-four  of  the  federal  troops ;  seeing  my 
last  man  fall,  and  being  surrounded  by  the  savages,  I  threw  myself  into 
a  thicket,  and  remained  there  three  hours  in  day-light  ;*  during  that  time 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  enemy  pass  and  re-pass,  and  con- 
ceived their  numbers  did  not  amount  to  one  hundred  men ;  some  were 
mounted,  others  armed  with  rifles,  and  the  advance  with  tomahawks 
only.  I  am  of  opinion  that  had  Colonel  Trotter  proceeded,  on  the  18th, 
agreeably  to  his  orders,  having  killed  the  enemy's  sentinels,  he  would 
have  surprised  their  camp  and  with  ease  defeated  them  ;  or  had  Colonel 
Hardin  arranged  his  troops,  or  made  any  military  disposition,  on  the 
10th,  that  he  would  have  gained  a  victory.  Our  defeat  I  therefore 
ascribed  to  two  causes ;  the  unofficer-like  conduct  of  Colonel  Hardin, 
(who  I  believe  was  a  brave  man.)  and  the  cowardly  behaviour  of  the 
militia  ;  many  of  them  threw  down  their  arms  loaded,  and  I  believe  that 
none,  except  the  party  under  my  command,  fired  a  gun.t 

*  Yarioas  accounts  in  addition  to  this  statement  by  Annstrong,  saj  that  he  was  in  a 
«wamp  or  pond,  ap  to  his  neck ;  (Butler,  192.— Cist,  in  his  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  188.) 
Other  accounts  say  he  was  merely  concealed  in  the  swamp,  or  up  to  his  waist  in  water, 
(McClung*s  Sketches,  241.  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  i.  39.)  Our  readers  must  take  their 
choice  among  the  different  statements  as  to  the  Lieutenant's  position. 

f  American  State  Papers,  xiL  p.  26. 
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At  fliis  time  probably  the  jealousy  between  the  reg^ars  and 
militia  which  had  been  anticipated,  and  which  had  threatened 
trouble  at  Fort  Washington^  began  effectually  to  work  xoischief; 
the  regular  troops  disliked  to  be  commanded  by  Trotter  and  Ha^ 
din,  the  army  officers  despised  the  militia,  and  the  militia  hating 
them,  were  impatient  under  the  control  of  Harmar  and  his  stafil 
Again,  the  rivalry  between,  Trotter  and  Hardin  was  calculated  to 
make  the  elements  of  discord  and  disobedience  yet  more  wide- 
spread ;  so  that  all  true  confidence  between  the  officers  and  men 
was  destroyed,  and  with  it,  of  necessity,  all  true  strength. 

But  though  the  troops  had  been  disappointed  and  defeated,  the 
houses  and  crops  had  been  burned  and  wasted,  and  upon  the  21st 
of  October,  the  army  commenced  its  homeward  march.  But  Har- 
din was  not  easy  under  his  defeat,  and  the  night  of  the  21flt  being 
fiiYorable,  he  proposed  to  Harmar  to  send  back  a  detachment  to 
die  site  of  the  villages  just  destroyed,  supposing  the  savages 
would  have  already  returned  thither.  The  General  was  not  veiy 
willing  to  tiy  farther  ^cperiments,  but  Hardui  urged  him,  and  at 
last  obtained  an  order  for  340  militia,  of  which  40  were  mounted^ 
and  60  regular  troops ;  the  former  under  Hardin  himself,  the  latter 
under  Major  Wyllys.  How  they  £aured  shall  be  told  by  Captam 
Asheton,  an  actor  in  the  affray. 

The  detachment  marched  in  three  colomns,  the  federal  troops  in  the 
centre,  at  the  head  of  which  I  was  posted,  with  Major  Wyllys  and 
Colonel  Hardin  in  my  front ;  the  militia  formed  the  columns  to  the  right 
and  left.  From  delays,  occasioned  by  the  militia's  halting,  we  did  not 
reach  the  banks  of  the  Omee  [Maumee]  till  some  time  after  san-rise. 
The  spies  then  discovered  the  enemy,  and  reported  to  Major  Wyllys,  who 
halted  the  federal  troops,  and  moved  the  militia  on  some  distanee  in 
lW>nt,  where  he  gave  his  orders  and  plan  of  attack  to  the  several  con- 
manding  officers  of  corps.  Those  orders  were  not  communicated  to 
me.  Major  Wyllys  reserved  the  command  of  the  federal  troops  to 
himself.  Major  Hall,  with  his  battalion,  was  directed  to  take  a  etreoit- 
OUB  route  round  the  bend  of  the  Omee  River,  cress  the  Piskaway  Fork, 
(or  St.  Mary's)  which  brought  him  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and  there  wait  until  the  attack  should  commence  with  Major  M'MuUen't 
battalion.  Major  Fontaine's  cavalry,  and  Major  Wyllys  with  the  federd 
troops,  who  all  crossed  the  Omee  at,  and  near,  the  common  fording 
flace.  After  the  attack  commenced,  the  troops  were  by  no  means  to 
separate,  but  were  to  embody,  or  the  battalions  to  support  each  other,  as 
circumstances  required.  From  this  disposition  it  appeared  evident,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  Major  Wyllys  to  sairound  the  enemy,  and  that 
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if  Colonel  Hall,  who  had  gained  his  ground  nndiseovered,  had  not  wan- 
tonly disobeyed  his  orders,  by  firing  on  a  single  Indian,  the  surprise 
must  have  been  complete.  The  Indians  then  fied  with  precipitation,  the 
battalions  of  militia  pursuing  in  different  directions.  Major  Fontaine 
made  a  charge  upon  a  small  party  of  savages— he  fell  the  first  fire,  and 
bis  troops  dispersed.  The  federal  troops,  who  were  then  left  unsnp* 
ported  became  an  easy  saciifice  to  much  the  largest  party  of  Indians 
that  had  been  seen  that  day.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  raiafortonee  of 
that  day  were  owing  to  the  separation  of  troops,  and  disobedience  of 
orders.  After  the  federal  troops  were  defeated,  and  the  firing  in  all 
quarters  nearly  ceased,  Colonel  Hall  and  Major  McMulleny  with  their 
battalions,  met  in  the  town,  and  after  discharging,  cleaning,  and  fresh 
loading  their  arms,  which  took  up  about  half  an  hour,  proceeded  to  join 
the  army  unmolested.  I  am  convinced  that  the  detachment,  if  it  had 
been  kept  embodied,  was  sufficient  to  have  answered  the  fullest  expects 
tions  of  the  General,  and  needed  no  support ;  but  I  was  informed  a 
battalion  under  Major  Hay  waa  ordered  out  for  that  purpose.* 

When  Hardin  returned  to  camp  after  fhis  skirmish,  he  wished 
the  General  either  to  send  another  party,  or  take  the  whole  army  to 
the  battle  ground,  but  Harmar  would  not  fayor  either  plan.  He 
did  not  wish,  he  said,  to  divide  his  troops ;  he  had  little  food 
for  his  horses ;  and  he  thought  the  Indians  had  receiyed  ^^a  yeiy 
good  scourging;"  upon  the  next  morning,  accordingly,  the  army 
took  up  its  line  of  march  for  Fort  Washington,  in  a  regular,  soldier- 
like way.  Two  men,  says  Hardin,  wished  to  have  another  tussle 
with  the  Miamies ; — of  the  whole  army  only  two !  f  Before  reach* 
ing  Fort  Washington,  however,  new  trouble  occurred. 

At  old  Chillifothe,  on  Little  Miami,  says  Colonel  Hardin,  a  number 
of  the  militia,  contrary  to  orders,  fired  off  their  guns.  I  endeavored  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  disorderly  behavior,  and  commanded  that  those  offend* 
ers  that  could  be  taken  should  be  punished  agreeably  to  general  orders ; 
and  having  caught  a  soldier  myself  in  the  very  act  of  firing  his  gun,  or- 
dered a  file  of  men  to  take  him  immediately  and  carry  him  to  the  six 
pounder,  and  for  the  drummer  to  tie  him  up  and  give  him  six  lashes ;  t 
was  shortly  after  met  by  Colonel  Trotter  and  Major  McMullen,  and  a 
number  of  militia  soldiers,  who  in  an  abrupt  manner  asked  me  by  what 

*  American  State  Papen,  zii.  38. — See  account  in  Ciit's  Cincinnati  Miacellany,  i.  183  ;— 
aleo,  McClnnK's  (Sketchei  of  Weatern  Adventure,  p.  241,)  and  othera. — We  prefer  that  of 
an  ejre-witneaa. — We  have  ? erballj  changed  Asheton'a  ttalement,  which  ia  giren  in  die 
third  peraon.    See  alao  Hardin'a  depoaition,  American  State  Papera,  zii.  34. 

t  See  in  Ciat*8  Cincinnati  MiaceUany,  i.  106,  an  account  of  Hannar'a  Campaign,  bj  OM 
preaent. 
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authority  I  ordered  that  soldier  whipped ;  I  replied  in  support  of  geneni 
orders  ;  on  which  a  very  warm  dispute  ensued  between  Colonel  Trotter, 
Major  McMuUen,  and  myself.  The  General  being  informed  of  whti 
had  happened,  came  forward,  and  gave  Colonel  Trotter  and  Major  M^ 
Mullen  a  very  severe  reprimand,  ordered  the  federal  troops  to  parade, 
and  the  drummer  to  do  his  duty,  swearing  he  would  risk  his  life  in  sop- 
port  of  his  orders :  the  man  received  the  number  of  lashes  ordered,  and 
several  that  were  confined  were  set  at  liberty ;  numbers  of  the  militia 
seemed  much  pleased  with  what  was  done.  This  intended  motinj 
being  soon  quashed,  the  army  proceeded  in  good  q^der  to  Fort  Wash- 
ington. When  the  army  arrived  at  the'  mouth  of  Licking,  the  Genenl 
informed  me  he  had  determined  to  arrest  some  of  the  militia  officers  for 
their  bad  conduct,  and  send  them  home  with  disgrace ;  but  I  opposed 
his  intention,  alleging  that  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  miUiia; 
that  he  would  perhaps  stand  in  need  of  their  assistance  on  some  fotiirs 
occasion,  and  it  would  sour  their  minds  and  cause  them  to  tnm  est  with 
reluctance  ;  and  that  his  discharging  them  generally  with  honor  perhaps 
would  answer  a  better  purpose;  the  General  readily  indulged  mj 
request.* 

To  this  last  act,  which  caused  much  discontent  among  the  fron- 
tier men; — to  the  two  defeats  of  the  19th  and  22d  of  October  (for 
such  they  were ; )  and  to  the  want  of  any  efficiency  on  the  part  of 
Harmar,  who,  though  guilty  of  no  breach  of  military  care  or  common 
skill,  acted  like  an  old  woman,  compared  with  such  men  as  Clark, 
and  ^^Mad  Anthony,"  must  be  ascribed  the  great  unpopularity  of 
this  campaign.  The  army,  as  a  whole,  effected  all  that  ttie  popu- 
lar expeditions  of  Clark  in  1782,  and  of  Scott  and  Wilkinson  in 
1791,  did,  we  mean  the  annihilation  of  towns  and  com,  and  was 
by  Harmar  and  St.  Clair  considered  very  successful  ;f  but  in  real- 
ity, in  the  view  of  the  Indians ^  it  was  an  utter  failure  and  defeat 
Their  account  of  it  was  this : 

There  have  been  two  engagements  about  the  Miami  towns,  between 
the  Americans  and  the  Indians,  in  which  it  is  said,  the  former  had  about 
five  hundred  men  killed,  and  that  the  rest  have  retreated.  The  loss  was 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  The  Shawaoese, 
Miamis,  and  Pottawottamies  were,  I  understand,  the  principal  tribes 
who  were  engaged ;  but  I  do  not  learn  that  any  of  the  nations  have 

*  American  State  Papers^  xii.  36. 

t  This  is  clear,  at  we  know,  from  Harmar's  general  orders,  upon  October  21,  whea  kt 
took  np  kifl  march  for  Fort  Waahington,  and  from  his  report  Co  the  Secretaiy  of  *  War. 
(American  Sute  Papers.  ▼.  J 06.  104.) 
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refused  their  alliance  or  assistance,  and  it  is  confidently  reported  that 
they  are  now  marching  against  the  frontiers  on  the  Ohio.* 

■ 

Nor  was  the  report  of  the  invasion  of  the  settlements  on  the 
Ohio  shore  far  from  the  truth. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2d  [Jan.  '01]  says  Rufus  Putnam,  writing  to  the 
President — between  sunset  and  day  light-in,  the  Indians  surprised  a  new 
settlement  of  our  people,  at  a  place  on  the  Muskingum,  called  the  Big 
Bottom,  nearly  forty  miles  up  the  river,  in  which  disaster  eleven  meOf 
one  woman,  and  two  children,  were  killed :  three  men  are  missing,  and 
four  others  made  their  escape.  Thus,  sir,  the  war,  which  was  partial 
before  the  campaign  of  last  year,  is,  in  all  probability,  become  general : 
I  think  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  we  are  ^e  only  people  on 
whonf  the  savages  will  wreak  their  vengeance,  or  that  the  number  of 
hostile  Indians  have  not  increased  since  the  late  expedition.  Our  situa- 
tion is  truly  critical ;  the  Governor  and  Secretary  both  being  absent,  no 
assistance,  from  Virginia  or  Pennsylvania  can  be  had.  The  garrison  at 
fort  Harmar,  consisting  at  this  time  of  little  more  than  twenty  men,  can 
afibrd  no  protection  to  our  settlements,  and  the  whole  number  of  men, 
in  all  our  settlements,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  including  all  civil  and 
military  officers,  do  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  these, 
many  of  them,  badly  armed.  We  are  in  the  utmost  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up,  should  the  enemy  push  the  war  with  vigor  during  the 
winter ;  this  I  believe  will  fully  appear,  by  taking  a  short  view  of  our 
several  settlements,  and  I  hope  justify  the  extraordinary  measures  we 
have  adopted,  for  want  of  a  legal  authority  in  the  territory  to  apply  for 
aid  in  the  business.     The  situation  of  our  people  is  nearly  as  follows  : 

At  Marietta  are  about  eighty  houses,  in  the  distance  of  one  mile,  with 
scattering  houses  about  three  miles  up  the  Ohio.  A  set  of  mills  at  Duck 
Creek,  four  miles  distant,  and  another  mill  two  miles  up  the  Muskingum. 
Twenty-two  miles  up  this  river  is  a  settlement,  consisting  of  about 
twenty  families ;  about  two  miles  from  them,  on  Wolf  Creek,  are  five 
families  and  a  set  of  mills.  Down  the  Ohio,  and  opposite  the  Little 
Kenawha,  commences  the  settlement  called  Belle  Prairie,  which  extends 
down  the  river,  with  little  interruption,  about  twelve  miles,  and  contains 
between  thirty  and  forty  houses.  Before  the  late  disaster,  we  had 
several  other  settlements,  which  are  already  broken  up.  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  enclose  the  proceedings  of  the  Ohio  company  and  justices 
of  the  sessions  on  this  occasion,  and  beg  leave,  with  the  greatest  defe- 
rence, to  observe,  that,  unless  Government  speedily  send  a  body  of 
troops  for  our  protection,  we  are  a  ruined  people.    The  removal  of  the 

*  See  Stone,  u.  S94. 
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women  and  children,  etc.  will  redace  many  of  the  poorer  sort  to  tht 
greatest  straits ;  hut  if  we  add  to  this  the  destruction  of  their  con, 
forage,  and  cattle,  by  the  enemy,  which  is  very  prohable  to  ensue,  I 
know  of  no  way  they  can  be  supported ;  but,  if  this  should  not  happen, 
where  these  people  are  to  raise  bread  another  year,  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture, and  most  of  them  have  nothing  lef\  to  buy  with.  Bot  my  fern 
do  not  stop  here ;  we  are  a  people  so  far  detached  from  all  others,  to 
point  of  situation,  that  we  can  hope  for  no  timely  relief,  in  caise  of  eale^ 
gency,  from  any  of  our  neighbors ;  and,  among  the  namber  that  com- 
pose our  present  military  strength,  almost  one  half  are  young  men,  hired 
into  the  country,  intending  to  settle  by  and  by ;  these,  onder  present 
circumstances,  will  probably  leave  us  soon,  unless  prospects  should 
brighten ;  and,  as  to  new  settlers,  we  can  expect  none  in  our  pretest 
situation ;  so  that,  instead  of  increasing  in  strength,  we  are  likely  to 
diminish  daily ;  and,  if  we  do  not  fall  a  prey  to  the  savages,  wssiuJl 
be  so  reduced  and  discouraged  as  to  give  up  the  settlement^  onless  Gov- 
ernment shall  give  us  timely  protection.  It  has  been  a  mystery  with 
some,  why  the  troops  have  been  withdrawn  from  this  qaarler,  and  col- 
lected at  the  Miami ;  that  settlement  is,  I  believe,  within  three  or  fooi 
days*  march  of  a  very  populous  part  of  Kentucky,  from  whence,  in  a 
few  days,  they  might  be  reinforced  with  several  thousand  men,  whereas, 
we  are  not  within  two  hundred  miles  of  any  settlement,  thai  ean  proba- 
bly more  than  protect  themselves.* 

The  spirit  thus  manifested  by  the  tribes  which  had  just  been 
attacked,  and  the  general  feelings  along  the  firontier  in  rela- 
tion to  Harmar's  expedition,  made  the  United  States  Government 
sensible  that  their  first  step  in  the  conduct  of  backwoods  war&re, 
had  been  a  failure,  and  that  prompt  and  strong  measures,  calcu- 
lated either  to  win,  or  force  a  state  of  peace,  must  be  adopted.f 
The  plan  which  was  resorted  to  was  a  three-fold  one ;  1st,  to  said 
a  messenger  to  the  western  Indians  with  offers  of  peace,  to  be  ac- 
companied by  some  of  the  Iroquois  chieftains  favorable  to  America; 
2d,  at  the  same  time  to  organize  expeditions  in  the  west,  to  strike 
fhe  Wea,  Miami  and  Shawanee  towns  in  case  it  should  be  clear 
fhe  peace  messenger  would  fail  in  his  mission ;  and  3d,  to  prepare 
a  grand  and  overwhelming  force  with  which  to  take  possession  of 
the  country  of  the  enemies  and  build  forts  in  their  midst4    The 

*  See  American  State  Papert,  t.  121.— See  a  ftill  accomit  of  the  ■ettlement  on  Big  Bet- 
tom,  aad  the  attack  upon  it:  bj  Dr.  HUdreth,  American  Pioneer,  ii.  101. 

t  See  Knoi'a  Report,  American  State  Papen,  ▼.  112. 

t  The  act  for  protectiDg  the  frontier  was  signed  March  3d,  1791.    (Americas  SUtt 
Papers,  zii.  96.)    St.  Clair  ¥ras  appointed  to  the  command  on  the  4th«    (do.) 
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person  selected  to  convey  messages  of  peace  was  Colonel  Thomas 
Procter,  who  received  his  commission  upon  the  10th  or  llfh 
of  March,  1791,  and  upon  the  12th  left  Philadelphia  for  the  settle- 
ment of  Complanter,  or  Captain  O'Beel  or  Abeel,  the  chief  warrior 
of  the  Senecas,  and  the  firm  friend  of  Washington  and  the  Union. 
This  chief,  with  others  of  similar  sentiments,  had  been  in  Philadel* 
phia  in  the  previous  December,  and  had  promised  to  use  all  their 
influence  to  secure  peace.*  To  them  Procter  was  sent,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  go  with  him  westward,  and  be  the  means  of 
preventing  farther  bloodshed.  In  this  hope,  however,  Washington 
and  Knox  were  disappointed ;  for,  when,  with  great  difficulty,  the 
American  messenger  had  prevailed  upon  certain  of  the  Iroquois  to 
accompany  him,  provided  a  water  passage  could  be  had,  the 
British  commandant  at  Niagara  would  not  allow  an  English  vessel 
to  be  hired  to  convey  the  ambassadors  up  Lake  Erie ;  and  as  no 
other  could  be  obtained,  the  whole  enterprise  failed. 

But  in  order  to  understand  the  difficulties  which  Proctor  met 
with,  we  must  look  at  the  views  of  the  British,  and  of  those  Indi- 
ans who  remained  firm  to  the  British  at  this  periods  After  Har- 
mar's  campaign,  the  tribes  of  the  north-west  sent  a  deputation  to 
Lord  Dorchester  to  learn  what  aid  England  would  give  them  in 
the  contest  now  fiurly  opened.  What  answer  precisely  was  given 
by  the  governor  we  do  not  know,  but  his  wishes  seem  to  have 
been  that  peace  might  be  restored  and  preserved,  f  Colonel  Gor- 
don, the  British  commandant  at  Niagara,  who  afterward  stopped 
Procter,  was  also  an  advocate  of  peace ;  and  on  the  4th  of  March 
wrote  to  Brant  in  these  words : 

I  hope  you  will  embrace  the  present  opportunity  of  the  meeting  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  in  your  neighborhood,  to  use  your  endea« 
Tors  to  heal  the  wouads  between  the  Indians  and  Americans.  I  dare  say 
the  States  wish  to  make  peace  on  terms  which  will  secure  to  the  Indians 
their  present  possessions  in  the  Miami  country*  provided  the  young  men 
are  restrained  from  committing  depredations  in  fulure4 

Brant  himself,  on  the  7th  of  March,  writing  to  McKee,  (the 
agent  among  the  Miamies,)  says: 

I  have  received  two  letters  from  the  States,  from  gentlemen  who  have 
been  lately  in  Philadelphia ;  by  which  it  appears  the  Americans  secretly 

*  Amerioan  State  Papers,  ▼.  140  to  145.  Cornplanter,  like  Brant,  waa  a  half  breed ;  haa 
ikther's  name  waa  O'Beel :  See  a  particular  account  of  him  in  Daj'i  Historical  Oolite* 
tions  of  Pennsjrlf  ania,  656 ;  also  Stone's  Life  of  Red  Jacket. 
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wish  to  accommodate  the  matter — which  I  should  by  all  means  adTise, 
if  itcoHid  be  elSected  upon  honorable  and  liberal  terms,  and  a  peace  be- 
come general.* 

With  these  views  prevailing,  why  did  Brant,  Grordon,  and  the 
other  officers  of  Britain  do  so  little  afterwards  to  preserve  pacific 
relations  ?  First,  it  would  seem  that  the  Mohawk  chieftain  was 
offended  by  the  favor  shown  Complanter,  his  deadly  foe,t  and  by 
the  attempt  of  the  Americans  to  divide  the  Iroquois ;  and  in  regard 
to  the  latter  point  at  least  the  British  sympathized  with  him.  2dly, 
it  is  clear  that  the  representatives  of  England,  in  Canada,  were 
oflended,  and  we  think  naturally,  at  the  entire  disregard  shown 
by  the  American  Government  of  their  influence  over  the  savages 
of  the  north-west.  Those  tribes  were  closely  connected  with  the 
British  agents,  and  under  their  control,  and  Lord  Dorchester,  Col* 
onel  Gordon  and  Brant  looked  for  an  appeal  to  them  as  mediators 
in  the  quarrel  about  to  burst  forth ;  or  at  any  rate,  for  an  accept- 
ance by  the  Americans  of  their  mediation,  if  asked  by  the  Indi- 
ans:—  an  acceptance  of  the  kind  given  in  1793,  after  St  Clair's 
defeat;  and  which  was  not,  of  course,  dishonorable  or  degrading. 
Thirdly,  both  the  Indians  and  English  were  puzzled  and  excited 
by  the  seeming  (though  our  readers  will  know  in  no  degree  actual) 
want  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  States ;  which,  at  tjie  same 
moment  almost,  commissioned  Scott  to  war  upon  the  Miamies, 
Procter  to  treat  of  peace  with  them,  St.  Clair  to  invade  and  take 
possession  of  their  lands,  and  Pickering  to  hold  a  council  with 
their  brethren  for  burying  the  fatal  hatchet,  and  quenching  the  de- 
structive brand. 

From  the  inconsistent  proceedings  of  the  Americans,— says  Colonel 
Gordon  to  Brant,  upon  the  1 1th  of  June, — I  am  perfectly  at  a  loss  to 
understand  their  full  intentions.  Whilst  they  are  assembling  coanctls  at 
different  quarters  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  peace, 
the  Six  Nations  have  received  a  speech  from  General  St.  Clair,  dated  at 
Pittsburgh,  2dd  April,  inviting  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  their 
brothers  the  western  nations. 

Can  any  thing  be  more  inconsistent?  or  can  they  possibly  believe  ths 
Indians  are  to  be  duped  by  such  shallow  artifices  ?  This  far  from  being 
the  case ;  the  Indians  at  Buffalo  Creek  saw  the  business  in  its  proper 
light,  and  treated  the  invitation  with  the  contempt  it  deserved.     It  mQ«t 

*  See  Stone,  ii.  298. 
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strike  yoa  Tery  forcibly,  that  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  different 
Gommipsioners  from  the  American  States,  they  ha?e  cautiously  avoided 
applying  for  our  interference,  as  a  measui;e  they  affect  to  to  think  per- 
fectly unnecessary ;  wishing  to  impress  the  Indians  with  the  ideas  of 
their  own  consequence,  and  of  the  litde  influence,  they  would  willingly 
believe,  we  are  possessed  of.  This,  my  good  friend,  is  not  the  way  to 
proceed.  Had  they,,  before  matters  were  pushed  to  extremity,  request- 
ed the  assistance'  of  the  British  government  to  bring  about  a  peace  oa 
equitable  terms,  I  am  convinced  the  measure  would  have  been  fully  ac- 
complished long  before  this  time. 

I  would,  however,  willingly  hope  they  will  yet  see  the  propriety  of 
adopting  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  that  peace,  an  object  so  much 
to  be  desired,  will  at  length  be  permanently  settled. 

I  am  the  more  sanguine  in  the  attainment  of  my  wishes,  by  your 
being  on  the  spot,  and  that  yon  will  call  forth  the  exertion  of  your  influ- 
ence and  abilities  on  the  occasion.* 

The  Americans  also  were  desirous  to  enlist  Brant  as  a  peace- 
maker, and  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  written  to  by 
General  Knox,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  influence  the  Mohawk 
leader;  but  the  chieftain  was  beyond  his  reach,  in  the  far  west, 
among  the  tribes  who  were  likely  to  be  foremost  in  the  contest; 
nor  could  any  learn  whether  he  went  thither  as  a  peace-maker  or 
promoter  of  war.  Early  in  May  the  United  States  Government  was 
informed  that  he  had  revived  his  plan  of  a  great  Indian  confed- 
eracy ;  t  and  about  the  19th  of  that  month  Procter,  at  Buflalo, 
heard  from  the  West  that  Brant  was  there  not  to  pacify,  but 
to  inflame  the  Miamies  and  their  allies ;  i  but  yet,  as  the  chiefs  of 
the  Six  Nations  represented  his  purpose  to  be  that  of  a  messenger 
sent  to  learn  the  feelings  of  the  western  tribes,  and  asked  Procter 
again  and  again  to  wait  his  return,]]  the  impression  produced 
upon  the  American  Government  was  that  he  had  nothing  in  view 
but  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  § 

Before  Procter,  his  mission  proving  in  vain,  left  Buffalo  creek, 
which  he  did  upon  the  21st  of  May,  measures  had  been  taken  to 
secure  a  council  of  the  Six  Nations  on  the  16th  of  June,  at  the 
Painted  Post,  near  the  junction  of  the  Conhocton  and  Tioga  rivers. 
The  purpose  of  this  council  was  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the 
Iroquois  by  presents  and  fine  words ;  and  the  plan  appears  to  have 

*  Stone,  ii.  300.  t  American  State  Papers,  t.  108. 
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succeeded.  **  The  treaty,"  says  Knox,  writing  to  St.  Clair  on  flic 
4th  of  August,  ^^  closed  on  the  15th,  (of  July,)  and  the  Indians 
returned  satisfied.  Colonel  Pickering  did  not  attempt  to  persuade 
any  of  them  to  join  our  army,  as  he  found  such  a  proposal  would 
be  very  disagreeable  to  them."* 

It  had  been  calculated  when  Procter  left  Philadelphia  upon  the 
12th  of  March,  that  he  would  either  succeed  or  distinctly  &il  in 
his  enterprise,  in  time  to  reach  Fort  Washington  by  the  5ih  ot 
May.  This  expectation,  as  we  have  seen,  was  entirely  defeated, 
as  he  was  so  delayed  that  he  did  not  reach  Buffalo  creek  until  the 
27th  of  April,  and  did  not  make  his  first  application  for  a  yessel 
to  cross  Lake  Erie  until  May  5tti.  But  upon  the  above  calculation 
mistaken  as  it  proved,  were  based  the  arrangements  of  the  United 
States  for  carrying  into  effect  the  second  part  of  the  plan  for  die 
campaign, — "the  desultory  operations"  (as  they  were  termed) for 
annoying  the  enemy  in  case  Procter  failed.  These  operations 
were  to  be  carried  out  by  the  backwoodsmen  under  their  own 
commanders. 

The  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  in  December,  1790,  after  Harmar's 
return,  had  petitioned  Congress  for  permission  to  fig^t  the  Indians 
in  their  own  way,  and  upon  the  9th  of  March,  1791,  orders  were 
issued  to  Brigadier  General  Charles  Scott,  au&orizing  him,  in  ccm- 
junction  with  Harry  Innis,  John  Brown,  Benjamin  Logan,  and 
Isaac  Shelby,  to  organize  an  expedition  of  mounted  volunteers 
against  the  nations  upon  the  Wabash,  to  start  upon  May  lOdi, 
unless  countermanded. t  These  orders  in  substance  were  obeyed. 
The  troops  were  however  delayed  for  news  fix)m  the  north ;  but  by 
the  23d  of  May,  no  news  of  peace  arriving,  the  detachment  took  up  its 
line  of  march  from  the  Ohio ;  Colonel  John  Hardin,  who  burned  to 
retrieve  his  fame,  acting  as  a  volunteer,  without  commission,  and  hav- 
ing the  post  of  commander  of  the  advanced  party  and  director  of  the 
guides.  On  the  1st  of  June  the  towns  of  the  enemy  were  discov- 
ered ;  of  the  after  movements  no  fairer  view  can  probably  be  given 
than  by  General  Scott  himself.    Having  noticed  the 


I  immediately  detached  Cdonel  John  Hardin,  says  he,  with  siztf 
iiiouBted  infantry,  and  a  troop  of  light-horse  under  Captain  McCoy,  to 
attack  the  villages  to  ihe  left,  and  moved  on  briskly  with  my  main  body 
in  order  of  battle,  towards  the  town,  the  smoke  of  which  was  diseemi- 

*  Americui  Stale  Hpem,  t.  181. 
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ble.  My  guides  were  deeeived  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  the  town: 
for«  instead  of  standing  at  the  edge  of  the  plain  through  which  I  mareli- 
ed,  I  (bond  it  on  the  low  ground  bordering  on  the  Wabash :  on  tumtag 
the  point  of  woods,  one  house  presented  in  my  front.  Captain  Pried 
was  ordered  to  assault  that  with  forty  men.  He  executed  the  command 
with  great  gallantry,  and  killed  two  warriors. 

When  I  gained  the  summit  of  die  eminenee  which  overlooks  the  Til- 
lages on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash,  I  discoTcred  the  enemy  in  great  eoK* 
fusion,  endeavoring  to  make  their  escape  over  the  river  in  canoes.  I 
instantly  ordered  Lieutenant  Colonel-commandant  Wilkinson  to  rush  fi»r» 
ward  with  the  first  battalion.  The  order  was  executed  wiih  pron^xta- 
tude,  and  this  detachment  gained  the  bank  of  the  river  just  as  the  rear 
of  the  enemy  had  embarked ;  and,  regardless  of  a  brisk  fire  kept  up 
from  a  Kickapoo  town  on  the  opposite  bank,  they,  in  a  few  minutes,  by 
a  well  directed  fire  from  their  rifles  destroyed  all  the  savages  with  which 
five  canoes  were  crowded.  To  my  great  mortification  the  Wabash  was 
many  feet  beyond  fording  at  this  place :  I  therefore  detached  Colonel 
Wilkinson  to  a  ford  two  miles  above,  which  my  guides  informed  me 
was  more  practicable.  [Wilkinson  moved  the  first  battalion  up  to  the 
fording  place,  found  the  river  impassable,  and  returned  to  Guiatenon.] 

The  enemy  still  kept  possession  of  the  Kickapoo  town :  I  determined 
to  dislodge  them ;  and  for  that  purpose  ordered  Captain  King's  and 
Logsdon's  companies  to  march  down  the  river  below  the  town,  and 
cross,  under  the  conduct  of  Major  Barboe.  Several  of  the  men  swam 
the  nver,  and  others  passed  in  a  small  canoe.  This  movement  was  tin* 
observed ;  and  my  men  had  taken  post  on  the  bank  before  they  were 
discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  abandoned  the  village. 
About  this  time  word  was  brought  to  me  that  Colonel  Hardin  was  en- 
cumbered with  prisoners,  and  had  discovered  a  stronger  village  farther 
to  ray  left  than  those  I  had  observed,  which  he  was  proceeding  to  attack. 
I  immediately  detached  Captain  Brown  with  his  company,  to  support 
the  Colonel :  but  the  distance  being  six  miles,  before  the  Captain  ar- 
rived the  business  was  done,  and  Colonel  Hardin  joined  me  a  litde  before 
sunset,  having  killed  six  warriors,  and  taken  fi Ay-two  prisoners.  Cap- 
tain Bull,  the  warrior  who  discovered  me  in  the  morning,  had  gained  the 
main  town,  and  given  the  alarm,  a  short  time  before  me ;  but  the  villages 
to  my  left  were  uninformed  of  my  approach,  and  had  no  retreat. 

The  next  morning  I  determined  to  detach  my  Lieutenant  Colonet- 
commandant,  with  five  hundred  men,  to  destroy  the  important  town  of 
Keth-tip-e-ca-nunk,  eighteen  miles  from  my  camp,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Wabash  ;  but,  on  examination,  I  discovered  my  men  and  horses  to 
be  so  crippled  and  worn  down  by  a  long  laborious  march,  and  the  aellvt 
exertions  of  the  preceding  day,  that  three  hundred  and  sixty  men  only 
could  be  found  in  a  capacity  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  and  they  pre- 
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pared  to  march  on  foot.  Colonel  Wilkinson  marched  with  this  detach 
ment  at  half  after  five  in  the  evening,  and  returned  to  my  camp  the  next 
day  at  one  o'clock,  having  marched  thirty-six  miles  in  twelve  hours,  ad 
destroyed  the  most  important  settlement  of  the  enemy  in  that  quarter  d 
the  federal  territory. 

Many  of  the  inhabiUnU  of  the  village  [Ouiatenon]]  were  French,  aid 
lived  in  a  state  of  civilization.  By  the  books,  letters,  and  other  dofv- 
ments,  found  there,  it  is  evident  that  place  was  In  dose  connection  with, 
and  dependent  on,  Detroit.  A  large  quantity  of  com,  a  Tartety  of  hoase- 
hold  goods,  peltry,  and  other  articles  were  burned  with  this  vilUge, 
which  consisted  of  about  seventy  houses,  many  of  them  well  finished.* 

As  the  expedition  under  Scott,  althou^  successful,  had  not 
reached  the  higher  towns  upon  the  Wabash,  Governor  St.  Clair 
thought  it  best  to  send  another,  (the  Secretaiy  of  War  having  an- 
thorized  such  a  step,)  against  the  villages  on  Eel  river ;  and  Wil- 
kinson was  appointed  to  command.  He  marched  firom  near  Foit 
Washington,  upon  the  first  of  August,  and  on  the  7th  reached  die 
Wabash  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  river  he  was  in  search  oL 
While  reconnoitering,  however,  in  the  hope  of  surprising  the  na- 
tives, word  was  brought  him  that  they  were  alarmed  and  flying;  a 
general  charge  was  instantly  ordered. 

The  men,  says  Wilkinson,  forcing  their  way  over  erery  obstade, 
plunged  through  the  river  with  vast  intrepidity.  The  enemy  was  unable 
to  make  the  smallest  resistance.  Six  warriors,  and  (in  the  hurry  and 
confusion  of  the  charge)  two  squaws  and  a  child,  were  killed,  thirty- 
four  prisoners  were  taken,  and  an  unfortunate  captive  released*  with  the 
loss  of  two  men  killed  and  one  wounded. 

I  found  this  town  scattered  along  Eel  River  for  full  three  miles,  on  an 
uneven,  scrubby  oak  barren,  intersected  alternately  by  hogs  almoat  im- 
passable, and  impervious  thickets  of  plum,  hazle,  and  black  jacks. 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  if  I  may  credit  the  report  of  the 
prisoners,  very  few  who  were  in  town  escaped.  Expecting  a  second 
expedition,  their  goods  were  generally  packed  up  and  baried.  Sixty 
waniors  had  crossed  the  Wabash  to  watch  the  paths  leading  from  the 
Ohio.  The  head  chief,  with  all  the  prisoners,  and  a  number  of  families, 
were  out  digging  a  root  which  they  substitute  in  the  place  of  the  potato; 
and  about  one  hour  before  my  arrival,  all  the  warriors,  except  eight,  had 
mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  up  the  river  to  a  French  store  to  pa^ 
chase  ammunition.  This  ammunition  had  arrived  from  the  Miami  vil- 
lage that  very  day,  and  the  squaws  informed  me  was  stored  about  tva 
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miles  fron  the  town.  I  detached  Major  Caldwell  in  quest  of  it ;  but  he 
felled  to  make  any  discovery,  although  he  scoured  the  country  for  sevea 
or  eight  miles  up  the  river. 

I  encamped  in  the  town  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  I  cut  up 
the  corn,  scarely  in  the  milk,  burnt  the  cabins,  mount^  the  young  war- 
riors, squaws,  and  children,  in  the  best  manner  in  my  power,  and  leaving 
two  infirm  squaws  and  a  child,  with  a  short  talk,  I  commenced  my 
march  for  the  Kickapoo  town  in  the  prairie.* 

The  Kickapoo  prairie  metropolis  was  not  reached;  the  horses 
were  too  sore,  and  the  bogs  too  deep ;  but  various  cornfields  were 
destroyedyt  ^^  and  a  respectable"  Kickapoo  town  given  to  the  flames ; 
for  which  the  General  was  duly  thanked  by  his  countxy.  Mean- 
time, while  Procter  was  attempting  to  hurry  the  slow-moving  Iro- 
quois, who  told  him  it  took  them  a  great  while  to  think;  j:  and 
Wilkinson  was  floundering  up  to  his  arm-pits  in  mud  and  water, 
among  the  morasses  of  Uie  Wabash  ;||  the  needful  preparations 
were  constantly  going  forward  for  the  grei^  expedition  of  St  Clair, 
which,  by  founding  posts  throughout  the  western  country,  from  the 
Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  and  especially  at  the  head  of  the  Maumee, 
was  to  give  the  United  States  a  sure  means  of  control  over  the 
savages.  At  a  very  early  period  (1785)  the  admirable  position  of 
the  Miami  viUage  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Mary  and  St.  Joseph, 
had  struck  Washington's  sagacious  mind,  as  we  know  from  his 
correspondence ;  §  and  when  Harmar's  expedition  was  undertaken, 
one  purpose  of  it  would  doubtless  have  been  the  founding  of  a 
a  militaiy  post  at  the  Miami  town,  had  it  been  compatible  with 
the  public  finances.lT  But  Harmar's  defeat  having  proved  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  strong  check  upon  the  northern  savages,  it  became 
the  main  purpose  of  the  efibrt  of  1791,  to  build  a  fort  at  the  point  de* 
signated,  which  was  to  be  connected  by  other  intermediate  stations, 
with  Fort  Washington  and  the  Ohio.  Of  this  we  have  proof  in  the 
language  of  the  Grovemment  after  St.  Clair's  defeat :  "  the  great 
object  of  the  late  campaign,"  says  General  Knox  in  his  official 
report,  dated  December  26,  1791,  "was  to  establish  a  strong 
military  post  at  the  Miami  village ; "  and  this  language  is  used  more 
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than  once.*  This  object,  too,  was  to  be  attained,  if  possible,  eTci 
at  the  expense  of  a  contest  which  might  be  otherwise  avoided  ;r 
but  the  instructions  to  St.  Clair  upon  this  and  other  points,  vt 
prefer  to  give  in  the  clear  and  condensed  language  of  Knox  liar 
self,  omitting  such  portions  only,  as  have  not  a  bearing  upon  tk 
general  subject,  and  treat  of  details  merely. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  having,  by  and  with  the  adfice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appointed  you  a  major  general  in  the  Knrice 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  consequence  invested  you  with  the  diief 
command  of  the  troops  to  be  employed  upon  the  frontiers  dmiog  the 
ensuing  campaign,  it  is  proper  that  you  should  be  possessed  of  the 
views  of  the  government  respecting  the  objeots  of  your  command.  I 
am,  therefore,  authorized  and  commanded,  by  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  to  deliver  you  the  following  instructions,  in  order  to  f^re  as 
the  general  principles  of  your  conduct. 

But,  it  is  only  general  principles  which  can  be  pointed  oat  In  dM 
execution  of  the  daties  of  your  station,  circumstances  which  cannot 
now  be  foreseen  may  arise  to  render  material  deviations  oeeessary.  Sock 
circumstances  will  require  the  exercise  of  your  talents.  The  Oorem* 
ment  possesses  the  security  of  your  character  and  matare  experience, 
that  your  judgment  will  be  proper  on  all  occasions.  Ton  are  well  in- 
formed of  the  unfavorable  impressions  which  the  issue  of  the  last  expe- 
dition has  made  on  the  public  mind,  and  you  are  also  aware  of  the 
expectations  which  are  formed  of  the  success  of  the  ensuing  campaign. 

An  Indian  war,  under  any  circumstances,  is  regrarded  by  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  an  event  which  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  avoided.  It  is  considered  that  the  sacrifices  of  blood 
and  treasure  in  such  a  war  far  exceed  any  advantages  which  canpossiblj 
be  reaped  by  it.  The  great  policy,  therefore,  of  the  General  Grovero- 
ment,  is  to  establish  a  just  and  liberal  peace  with  all  the  Indian  tribes 
within  the  limits  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Your  intimations  to  the  hostile  Indians,  immediately  after  the  late  expe- 
dition, through  the  Wyandots  and  Delawares ;  the  arrangements  with 
the  Senecas  who  were  lately  in  this  city,  that  part  of  the  Six  Nationi 
should  repair  to  the  said  hostile  Indians,  to  influence  them  to  pacific 
measures  ;  together  with  the  recent  mission  of  Colonel  Procter  to  them 
for  the  same  purpose,  will  strongly  evince  the  desire  of  the  Geneitl 
Government  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  quiet  all  dif- 
turbances.     And  when  you  shall  arrive  upon  the  frontiers,  if  any  other 

*  American  State  Papers,  t.  197.  198. 

t  American  Sute  Papers,  181.    The  posts  were  to  be  established  whether  the  UAif 
'  hoftild  or  sot. 
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or  further  measures  to  effect  the  same  object  should  present,  you  will 
eagerly  embrace  them,  and  the  reasonable  expenses  thereof  shall  be  de- 
frayed by  the  public.  But,  if  all  the  lenient  measures  taken,  or  which 
may  be  taken,  should  fail  to  bring  the  hostile  Indians  to  a  just  sense  of 
their  situation,* it  will  be  necessary  that  you  should  use  such  coercire 
means  as  you  shall  possess,  for  that  purpose.  You  are  informed  that, 
by  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  2d  instant,  another  regiment  is  to  be 
raised,  and  added  to  the  military  establishment,  and  provision  made  for 
raising  two  thousand  levies,  for  the  term  of  six  months,  for  the  service 
of  the  frontiers.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  mass  of  the  regulars  and 
levies  may  be  recruited  and  rendezvous  at  Fort  Washington,  by  the  10th 
of  July.  In  this  case,  yon  will  have  assembled  a  force  of  three  thou- 
sand effectives  at  least,  besides  leaving  small  garrisons  on  the  Ohio,  in 
order  to  perform  your  main  expedition,  hereinafter  mentioned.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  if  the  Indians  refuse  to  listen  to  the  messengers  of  peace  sent  to 
them,  it  is  most  probable -they  will,  unless  prevented,  spread  themselves 
along  the  line  of  frontiers,  for  the  purpose  of  committing  all  the  depreda- 
tions in  their  power.  In  order  to  avoid  so  calamitous  an  event,  Briga- 
dier General  Charles  Scott,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  authorized  by  me, 
on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Wea,  or  Ouiatanon  towns,  with  mounted  volunteers,  or 
militia  from  Kentucky,  not  exceeding  the  number  of  seven  hundred  and 
fifty,  officers  included.  Yon  will  perceive,  by  the  instructions  to  Bri- 
gadier General  Scott,  that  it  is  confided  to  your  discretion,  whether  there 
should  be  more  than  one  of  the  said  expeditions  of  mounted  volunteers 
or  militia.  Your  nearer  view  of  the  objects  to  be  effected,  by  a  second 
desultory  expedition,  will  enable  you  to  form  a  better  judgment  than 
can  at  present  be  formed,  at  this  distance.  The  propriety  of  a  second 
operation  would,  in  some  degree,  depend  on  the  alacrity  and  good  com- 
position of  the  troops  of  which  the  first  may  have  been  formed ;  of  its 
success ;  of  the  probable  effects  a  second  similar  blow  would  have  upon 
the  Indians,  with  respect  to  its  influencing  them  to  peace ;  or,  if  they 
should  be  still  hostilely  disposed,  of  preventing  them  from  desolating 
the  frontiers  by  their  parties. 

You  will  observe,  in  the  instructions  to  Brigadier  General  Scott, 
which  are  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  instructions  of  the  commanders  who 
may  succeed  him,  that  all  captives  are  to  be  treated  with  great  humanity. 
It  will  be  sound  policy  to  attract  the  Indians  by  kindness,  after  demon- 
strating to  them  our  power  to  punish  them,  on  all  occasions.  While  you 
are  making  such  use  of  desultory  operations  as  in  your  judgment  the 
occasion  may  require,  you  will  proceed  vigorously,  in  every  operation 
in  your  power,  for  the  purpose  of  the  main  expedition  ;  and  having  as- 
sembled your  force,  and  all  things  being  in  readiness,  if  no  decisive  in* 
dtcations  of  peace  sfaooid  have  been  produced,  either  by  the  messengen 
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or  by  the  desultory  operationSf  yoa  will  commeDce  your  mmrch  for  tk 
Miami  rilUge,  in  order  to  establuih  a  strong  aad  permanent  militaiy  p«l 
al  that  place.  In  your  adrance,  you  wiU  estaUish  snch  poato  of  eon- 
Dunications  with  Fort  Washington,  on  the  Ohio,  as  yen  may  judge  |» 
per.  The  post  at  the  Miami  fillage  is  intended  for  the  purpoiiif 
aweing  and  curbing  the  Indians  in  that  quarter,  and  as  the  only  piefotfiit 
of  future  hostilities.  It  ought,  therefore  to  be  rendered  secure,  sfMUl 
all  a  tempts  and  insults  of  the  Indians.  The  ganison  which  abonU  bt 
atationed  there  ought  not  only  to  be  sufficient  for  the  defenee  of  iht 
place,  but  always  to  afford  a  detachment  of  five  or  six  bondred  aei, 
either  to  chastise  any  of  the  Wabash,  or  other  hostile  Indiana,  oi  Ib 
secure  any  convoy  of  provisions.  The  establishment  of  such  a  post  is 
considered  as  an  important  object  of  the  campaign,  and  is  to  take  plaos 
in  all  events.  In  case  of  a  previous  treaty,  the  Indinns  are  to  be  coB' 
ciliated  upon  this  point,  if  possible ;  and  it  is  presumed^  good  arfosMSts 
may  be  offered,  to  induce  their  acquiescence.  Tlie  aiUiaiioD,  aatare, 
and  construction  of  the  works  you  may  direct,  wiH  depend  upon  year 
own  judgment.  Major  Ferguson,  of  the  artillery,  will  be  fully  capable  sf 
the  execution.  He  will  be  furnished  with  three  five  and  a  half  inch 
howitzers,  three  six  poinders,  and  three  three-pounders*  all  biass,  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  shot  and  shells,  for  the  purpose  of  Ihs  axpedi* 
lion.    The  appropriation  of  these  pieces  will  depend  upon  your  orders. 

Having  conunenced  your  march,  upon  the  main  expedition,  and  the 
Indians  continuing  hostile,  you  will  use  every  possible  exertion  Io  nsks 
them  feel  the  effects  of  your  superiority  ;  and  after  having  arrived  si 
the  Miami  village,  and  put  your  works  in  a  defensible  state,  yon  will 
aeek  the  enemy  with  the  whole  of  your  remaining  force,  and  endeavor, 
by  all  possible  means,  to  strike  them  with  great  severity.  It  will  be  leA 
to  your  discretion  whether  to  employ,  if  attainable,  any  Indians  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  the  Ghickasaws  or  other  southern  Nations.  Most 
probably  the  employment  of  about  fifty  of  each,  under  the  directioo  of 
some  discreet  and  able  chief,  would  be  advantageous,  but  these  osgbt 
not  to  be  assembled  before  the  line  of  march  is  taken  np,  because  they 
are  soon  tired  and  will  not  be  detained.  The  force  contemplated  fior  the 
garrisons  of  the  Miami  village,  and  the  communications,  has  been  from 
a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
This  is  mentioned  as  a  general  idea,  to  which  you  will  adhere,  or  froai 
which  you  will  deviate,  as  circumstances  may  require.  Tha  garrisoa 
stationed  at  the  Miami  village,  and  its  communications,  most  have  ia 
store,  at  least  six  months  good  salted  meat,  and  flour  in  proportioo. 

It  is  hardly  possible,  if  the  Indians  continue  hostile,  that  yon  wiD  be 
suffered  quietly  to  establish  a  post  at  the  Miami  village ;  conflicts,  there- 
fore may  be  expected ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  disciplined  valer 
will  triumph  over  the  undisciplined  Indiaas.  In  this  event  it  is  piohsUs 
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that  the  Indians  will  aae  for  peace ;  if  this  shonld  be  the  caae,  the  dif- 
nily  of  the  United  States  will  require  that  the  terms  should  be  liberal.  la 
order  to  avoid  future  wars,  it  might  be  proper  to  make  the  Wabash,  and 
thence  over  to  the  Miami,  and  down  the  same  to  its  mouth  at  Lake 
Erie,  tfie  boundary,  excepting  so  far  as  the  same  should  relate  to  the 
Wyandots  and  Delawares,  on  the  supposition  of  their  continuing  faith- 
Ibl  to  the  treaties.  But,  if  they  should  join  in  the  war  against  the 
Vnited  States,  and  your  army  be  victorious,  the  said  tribes  ought  to  be 
removed  without  the  boundary  mentioned.  Tou  will  also  judge  whether 
it  would  be  proper  to  extend  the  boundary,  from  the  mouth  of  the  River 
au  Pause  of  the  Wabash,  in  a  due  west  line  to  the  Mississippi.  Few 
Indians,  besides  the  Kickapoos,  would  be  affected  by  such  a  line ;  this 
ought  to  be  tenderly  managed.  The  modification  of  the  bonndary  most 
be  confided  to  your  discretion,  with  this  single  observation,  that  the 
policy  and  interest  of  the  United  States  dictate  their  being  at  peace  with 
the  Indians.  This  is  of  more  value  than  millions  of  uncultivated  aeret, 
the  right  to  which  may  be  conceded  by  some,  and  disputed  by  otlieni« 
TThe  esublishment  of  a  post  at  the  Miami  village  will  probably  be  va* 
garded,  by  the  British  officers  on  the  frontiersy  as  a  circumstance  of 
jealousy :  it  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  that  you  should,  at  a  proper 
time,  make  such  intimations  as  may  remove  all  such  dispositions.  This 
intimation  had  better  follow  than  precede  the  possession  of  the  postf 
unless  circumstances  dictate  otherwise.  As  it  is  not  the  inclination  or 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  contest  with  Great  Britain, 
«very  measure  tending  to  any  discussion  or  altercation  must  be  pre- 
vented. The  delicate  situation  of  affairs  may  therefore  render  it  impro- 
per at  present  to  make  any  naval  arrangement  upon  Lake  Erie.  Afler 
yon  shall  have  effected  all  the  injury  to  the  hostile  Indians  of  which 
your  force  may  be  capable,  and  after  having  established  the  posts  and 
garrisons  at  the  Miami  village  and  its  communications,  and  placing  the 
same  under  the  orders  of  an  officer  worthy  of  such  high  trust,  you  will 
return  to  Port  Washington  on  the  Ohio. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  certain  jealousies  have  existed  among  the 
people  of  the  frontiers,  relative  to  a  supposed  interference  between  their 
interest,  and  those  of  the  marine  States :  that  these  jealousies  are  iH 
founded,  with  respect  to  the  present  Government,  is  obvious.  The 
United  States  embrace,  with  equal  care,  all  parts  of  the  Union ;  and,  in 
the  present  case,  are  making  expensive  arrangements  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontiers,  and  partly  in  the  modes,  too,  which  appear  to  be  highly 
favored  by  the  Kentucky  people. 

The  high  stations  you  fill,  of  commander  of  the  troops,  and  Governor 
of  the  Western  Territory,  will  afford  you  frequent  opportunities  to  im- 
press the  frontier  eitizens  of  the  entire  good  disposition  of  the  General 
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Goverament  towards  them  in  all  reasonable  things,  and  you  will  reodff 
acceptable  service,  by  cordially  embracing  all  such  opportunities.* 

Under  these  instructions  St.  Clair  proceeded  to  organize  Ik 
army.  At  the  close  of  April  he  was  in  Pittsburg,  toward  whidi 
point  troops  from  all  quarters,  horses,  stores,  and  ammunition  were 
going  forward.  The  forces,  it  was  thought,  would  be  assembled 
by  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August,  f  By  the  middle  of  July, 
however,  it  was  clear  that  the  early  part  of  September  would  be 
as  soon  as  the  expedition  could  get  under  way ;  J  but  the  com- 
mander was  urged  to  press  every  thing,  and  act  with  the  utmost 
promptness  and  decision.  ||  But  this  was  more  easily  urged  than 
accomplished.  On  the  15th  of  May,  St.  Clair  had  reached  Fort 
Washington,  and  at  that  time,  the  United  States'  troops  in  the 
west  almounted  to  but  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  non-commisaon- 
ed  officers  and  privates  fit  for  duty;  §  on  the  15th  of  July  this  num- 
ber was  more  than  doubled,  however,  as  the  first  regiment,  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men,  on  that  day  reached  Fort 
Washington.  Greneral  Butler,  who  had  been  appointed  second  in 
command,  was  employed  through  part  of  April  and  May  in  obtain- 
ing recruits;  but  when  obtained,  there  was  no  money  to  pay  them, 
nor  to  provide  stores  for  them.  In  the  quarter  master's  department, 
meantime,  every  thing  went  on  slowly  and  badly;  tents,  pack-sad- 
dles, kettles,  knapsacks,  and  cartridge  boxes  were  all  "  deficient 
in  quantity  and  quality.  "H  Worse  than  this,  the  powder  was  poor 
or  injured,  the  arms  and  accoutrements  out  of  repair,**  and  not 
even  proper  tools  to  mend  them. ft  And  as  the  troops  gathered 
slowly  at  Fort  Washington,  after  wearisome  detentions  at  Pitts- 
burg and  upon  the  river,  a  new  source  of  trouble  arose  in  the  hab- 
its of  intemperance  indulged  and  acquired  by  the  idlers :  to  widi- 
draw  them  firom  temptation,  St.  Clair  was  forced  to  remove  his 

*  American  State  Papers,  v.  171. 

t  American  State  Papen,  176.  Letter  of  May  12th.  The  original  plan  bad  been  to 
have  all  ready  by  July  10.    (St.  Clair's  Narratire,  7.) 

4  American  State  Papers,  v.  179.    Letter  of  July  14. 
I  American  State  Papers,  v.  180. 

%  American  State  Papers,  kii.  36.  Seventy-five  at  Fort  Wadungton,  (briy-five  at  Fen 
Harmar,  sixty-one  at  Fort  Steuben,  and  eighty-three  at  Fort  Knox. 

Y  American  State  Papers,  v.  36.  42. 

**  American  State  Papers,  36.  42.    St.  Clair's  Narrative,  p.  9  to  13. 

ft  American  State  Papers,  xii.  36.  37.  Of  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  stuid  ofams  at 
Fort  Washington,  (destined  by  St.  Clair  for  the  militia,)  scarce  any  were  in  oider;  aid 
utth  two  travelling  forges  fiirnialMd  by  the  quartermaster  there  were  bo  anvils. 
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men,  now  numbering  two  thousand,  to  Ludlow's  station,  about 
six  miles  from  the  Fort ;  by  which,  however,  he  more  than  doubled 
his  cost  of  providing  for  the  troops.*  Here  the  army  continued 
until  September  17th,  when,  being  two  thousand  three  hundred 
strong,t  exclusive  of  militia,  it  moved  forward  to  a  point  upon  the 
Great  Miami,  where  Fort  Hamilton  was  built,  the  first  in  the  pro- 
posed chain  of  fortresses.  This  being  completed,  the  troops 
moved  on  forty-four  miles  farther,  and  on  the  12th  of  October 
commenced  Fort  Jefferson,  about  six  miles  south  of  the  town  of 
Greenville,  Darke  county.  On  the  24th  the  toilsome  march 
through  the  wilderness  began  again.  At  this  time  the  commander- 
in-chief,  whose  duties  through  the  summer  had  been  very  severe, 
was  suffering  from  an  indisposition  which  was  by  turns  in  his 
stomach,  lungs  and  limbs ;  provisions  were  scarce,  the  roads  wet 
and  heavy,  the  troops  going  with  "much  difficulty,"  seven  miles 
a  day;  the  militia  deserting  sixty  at  a  time.|  Thus  toiling  along, 
the  army,  rapidly  lessening  by  desertion,  sickness,  and  troops  sent 
to  arrest  deserters,  —  on  the  3d  of  November  reached  a  stream, 
twelve  yards  wide,  which  St.  Clair  supposed  to  be  the  St.  Maiy 
of  the  Maumee,  but  which  was  in  reality  a  branch  of  the  Wabash, 
just  south  of  the  head  waters  of  the  stream  for  which  the  com- 
mander mistook  it.  Upon  the  banks  of  this  creek  the  army  now 
about  fourteen  hundred  strong,  encamped  in  two  lines. 

The  ri^ht  wing, — says  St.  Clair,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
after  the  battle,— composed  of  Butler's,  Clark's,  and  Patterson's  Bat- 
talions, commanded  by  Major  General  Butler,  formed  the  first  line,  and 
the  left  wing,  consisting  of  Bedinger's  and  Gaither's  battalions,  and  the 
second  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke,  formed  the 
second  line,  with  an  interval  between  them  of  about  seventy  yards, 
which  was  all  the  ground  would  allow.  The  right  flank  was  pretty  well 
secured  by  the  creek ;  a  steep  bank,  and  Faulkner's  corps,  some  of  the 
cavalry,  and  their  picquets,  covered  the  left  flank.  The  militia  were 
thrown  over  the  creek,  and  advanced  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile,  and 
encamped  in  the  same  order.  There  were  a  few  Indians  who  appeared 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  but  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation, 
on  the  advance  of  the  militia.    At  this  place,  which  I  judged  to  be  about 

*  American  State  Papers,  xii.  37.  The  cost  per  ration  at  the  Fort  was  six  and  three- 
quarter  ninetieths  of  a  dollar — at  the  station^  fifteen  and  one  quarter :  the  former  had 
been  contracted  for. 

t  This  inclades  the  garrisons  of  Forts  Washington  and  Hamilton. — (St.  Clair's  letter  of 
October  6.    American  State  Papers,  v.  136.) 

%  St.  Clair's  Journal.    (American  State  Papers,  ▼.  136-7.) 
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fifteen  miles  from  the  Miami  village,  I  determined  to  throw  up  a  sligk 
work,  the  plan  of  which  was  concerted  that  evening  with  Major  Ferp- 
son,  wherein  to  have  deposited  the  men's  knapsacks,  and  every  thio; 
else  that  was  not  of  absolute  necessity,  and  to  have  moved  on  to 
attack  the  enemy  as  soon  as  the  first  regiment  was  come  up.  Bat 
they  did  not  permit  me  to  execute  either:  for,  on  the  4th,  about  half  in 
hour  before  sunrise,  and  when  the  men  had  just  been  dismissed  from 
parade,  (for  it  was  a  constant  practice  to  have  them  all  under  arms  a  con- 
siderable time  before  day  light,)  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  militia, 
"those  gave  way  in  a  very  little  time  and  rushed  into  camp  throngli 
Major  Butler^s  Battalion,  (which,  together  with  a  part  of  Clarke's,  thej 
they  threw  into  considerable  disorder,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  both  those  officers,  was  never  altogether  remedied,}  the 
Indians  following  close  at  their  heels.  The  fire,  however,  of  the  (font 
line  checked  them ;  but  almost  instantly  a  very  heavy  attack  began  opon 
that  line ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  extended  to  the  second  likewise. 
The  great  weight  of  it  was  directed  against  the  centre  of  each,  where 
the  artillery  was  placed,  and  from  which  the  men  were  repeatedly 
driven  with  great  slaughter.  Finding  no  great  effect  from  our  fire,  and 
confusion  beginning  to  spread  from  the  great  number  of  men  who  were 
falling  in  all  quarters,  it  became  necessary  to  try  what  conld  be  done 
by  the  bayonet.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke  was  accordingly  ordered  to 
make  a  charge  with  part  of  the  second  line,  and  to  turn  the  left  flank  of 
the  enemy.  This  was  executed  with  great  spirit.  The  Indians  in- 
stantly gave  way,  and  were  driven  back  three  or  four  hundred  yards; 
but  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  riflemen  to  pursue  this  advantage, 
they  soon  returned,  and  the  troops  were  obliged  to  give  back  in  their 
turn.  At  this  moment  they  had  entered  our  camp  by  the  le(\  flank, 
having  pushed  back  the  troops  that  were  posted  there.  Another  charge 
was  made  here  by  the  second  regiment,  Butler's  and  Clarke's  battalions, 
with  equal  eflect,  and  it  was  repeated  several  times  and  always  with 
success :  but  in  all  of  them  many  men  were  lost,  and  particularly  the 
officers,  which,  with  so  raw  troops,  was  a  loss  altogether  irremediable. 
In  that  I  just  spoke  of,  made  by  the  second  regiment  sind  Butler's  bat- 
talion, Major  Buder  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  every  officer  of  the 
second  regiment  fell  except  three,  one  of  which,  Mr.  Greaton,  was  shot 
through  the  body. 

Our  artillery  being  now  silenced,  and  all  the  officers  killed  except 
Captain  Ford,  who  was  very  badly  wounded,  and  more  than  half  of  the 
army  fallen,  being  cut  ofi*  from  the  road,  it  became  necessary  to  attempt 
the  regaining  it,  and  to  make  a  retreat,  if  possible.  To  this  purpose 
the  remains  of  the  army  was  formed  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  towards  the  right  of  the  encampment,  from  which,  by  the  way  of 
the  second  line,  another  charge  was  made  upon  the  enemy,  as  if  with 
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the  design  to  turn  their  right  flank,  hat  in  fact»  to  gain  the  road.  This 
was  effected,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  open»  the  militia  took  along  it»  fol- 
lowed hy  the  troops ;  Major  Clarke,  with  his  battalion,  covering  the 
rear. 

The  retreat,  in  those  circumstances,  was,  you  may  he  sore,  a  very 
precipitate  one.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  flight.  The  camp  and  the  arttlleiy 
were  abandoned ;  but  that  was  unavoidable ;  for  not  a  horse  was  left 
alive  to  have  drawn  it  off,  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable.  But  the 
most  disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the 
men  threw  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even  after  the  pursuit, 
which  continued  about  four  miles,  had  ceased.  I  found  the  road 
strewed  with  them  for  many  miles,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  for, 
having  had  all  my  horses  killed,  and  being  mounted  upon  one  that  could 
not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  I  could  not  get  forward  myself;  and  the 
orders  I  sent  forward  either  to  halt  the  front,  or  to  prevent  the  men 
from  parting  witli  their  arms,  were  unattended  to.  The  rout  conti- 
nued quite  to  Fort  Jefferson,  twenty^nine  miles,  which  was  reached  a 
little  after  sun -setting.  The  action  began  about  half  an  hour  before 
sunrise,  and  the  retreat  was  attempted  at  half  an  hour  after  nine  o'clock. 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded ;  but 
Major  General  Butler,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Oldham,  of  the  militia, 
Major  Ferguson,  Major  Hart,  and  Major  Clarke,  are  among  the  former: 
Colonel  Sargent,  my  Adjutant  General,  ^Lieutenant  Colonel  Darke» 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Gibson,  Major  Butler,  and  the  Viscount  Malartie, 
who  served  me  as  an  Aid-de-camp,  are  among  the  latter ;  and  a  great 
number  of  captains  and  subalterns  in  both. 

I  have  now,  sir,  finished  my  melancholy  tale  —  a  tale  that  will  be  felt 
sensibly  by  every  one  that  has  sympathy  for  private  distress,  or  for  pub* 
lie  misfortune.  I  have  nothing,  sir,  to  lay  to  the  charge  of  the  troopsi 
but  their  want  of  discipline,  which,  from  the  short  time  they  had  been 
in  service,  it  was  impossible  they  should  have  acquired,  and  which  ren- 
dered it  very  difiicult,  when  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  to  reduce 
them  again  to  order,  and  is  one  reason  why  the  loss  has  fallen  so  heavy 
on  the  officers,  who  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  effect  it.  Neither 
were  my  own  exertions  wanting:  but,  worn  down  with  illness,  and 
suffering  under  a  painful  disease,  unable  either  to  mount  or  dismount  a 
horse  without  assistance,  they  were  ^not  so  great  as  they  otherwise 
would,  and  perhaps  ought  to  have  been.  We  were  overpowered  by 
numbers ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  justice  to  observe,  that,  though  com- 
posed of  so  many  different  species  of  troops,  the  utmost  harmony  pre- 
vailed through  the  whole  army  during  the  campaign.  At  Foit  Jeffer- 
son I  found  the  first  regiment,  which  had  returned  from  the  serviea 
they  had  been  sent  upon,  without  either  overtaking  the  deserters,  or 
meeting  the  convoy  of  provisions.    I  am  not,  certain,  sir,  whether  I 
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ought  to  consider  the  absence  of  this  regiment  from  the  field  of  action, 
as  fortunate  or  otherwise.  I  incline  to  think  it  was  fortunate :  for,  I 
very  moch  doubt  wliether,  had  it  been  in  the  action,  the  fortune  of  the 
day  had  been  turned ;  and,  if  it  had  not,  the  triumph  of  the  enemj 
would  have  been  more  complete,  and  the  country  would  have  been  des- 
titute of  every  means  of  defence.  Taking  a  view^  of  the  situation  of 
our  broken  troops  at  Fort  Je5erson,  and  that  there  was  no  provision 
in  the  fort,  I  called  upon  the  field  officers,  viz :  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Darke,  Major  Hamtramck,  Major  Zeigler,  and  Major  GaitheT*  together 
with  the  Adjutant  General,  [Winthrop  Sargent,]  for  their  advice  what 
would  be  proper  further  to  be  done ;  and  it  was  their  unanimous  opinion, 
that  the  addition  of  the  first  regiment,  unbroken  as  it  was,  did  not  pot 
the  army  on  so  respectable  a  foot  as  it  was  in  the  morning,  because  a 
great  part  of  it  was  now  unarmed  ;  that  it  had  been  then  found  unequal 
to  the  enemy,  and  should  they  come  on,  which  was  possible,  would  be 
found  BO  again  :  that  the  troops  could  not  be  thrown  into  the  fort,  both 
because  it  was  too  small,  and  that  there  were  no  provisions  in  it ;  thit 
provisions  were  known  to  be  upon  the  road,  at^the  distance  of  one,  or  at 
most  two  marches :  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  move 
without  loss  of  time,  to  meet  the  provisions,  when  the  men  might  have 
the  sooner  an  opportunity  of  some  refreshment,  and  that  a  proper 
detachment  might  be  sent  back  with  it,  to  have  it  safely  deposited  in  the 
fort.  This  advice  was  accepted,  and  the  army  was  put  in  motion  at  ten 
o'clock,  and  marched  all  night,  and  the  succeeding  day  met  with  a 
quantity  of  flour.  Part  of  it  was  distributed  immediately,  part  taken 
back  to  supply  the  army  on  the  march  to  Fort  Hamilton,  and  the 
remainder,  about  fif\y  horse  loads,  sent  forward  to  Fort  JefiTerson.  The 
next  day  a  drove  of  cattle  was  met  with  for  the  same  place,  and  I  have 
information  that  both  got  in.  The  wounded,  who  had  been  left  at  that 
place,  were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  Fort  Washington  by  the  return 
horses. 

I  have  said,  sir,  in  a  former  part  of  this  letter,  that  we  were  over- 
powered by  numbers.  Of  that,  however,  I  have  no  other  evidence 
but  the  weight  of  the  fire,  which  was  always  a  most  deadly  one,  and 
generally  delivered  from  the  ground — few  of  the  enemy  showing  them- 
selves afoot,  except  when  they  were  charged ;  and  that,  in  a  few 
minutes  our  whole  camp,  which  extended  above  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  in  length,  was  entirely  surrounded  and  attacked  on  all  quarters. 
The  loss,  sir,  the  public  has  sustained  by  the  fall  of  so  many  ofiicers, 
particularly  General  Butler  and  Major  Ferguson,  cannot  be  too  much 
regretted;  but  it  is  a  circumstance  that  will  alleviate  the  misfortune 
in  some  measure,  that  all  of  them  fell  most  gallantly  doing  their  duty. 
I  have  had  very  particular  obligations  to  many  of  them,  as  well  as  to 
the  survivors,  but  to  none  more  than  Colonel  Sargent.    He  has  dis- 
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charged  the  various  duties  of  his  office  with  zeal,  with  exactness,  and 
with  intelligence,  and  on  all  occasions  afforded  me  every  assistance  in 
his  power,  which  I  have  also  experienced  from  my  aid-de-camp.  Lieu- 
tenant Denny,  and  the  Viscount  Malartie,  who  served  with  me  in  the 
station  as  a  volunteer.* 

To  this  description  by  the  commander,  we  add  the  following 
sketch  by  a  subordinate  actor  in  the  scene,  whose  account  brings 
vividly  to  view  the  confusion  both  of  the  battle  and  flight. 

On  the  fourth  [of  November]  at  daybreak,  I  began  to  prepare  for 
returning  [to  Fort  Washington,!]  and  had  got  about  half  my  luggage 
on  my  horse,  when  the  firing  commenced.  We  were  encamped  just 
within  the  lines,  on  the  right.  The  attack  was  made  on  the  Kentucky 
militia.  Almost  instantaneously  the  small  remnant  of  them  that  escaped 
broke  through  the  line  near  us,  and  this  line  gave  way.  Followed  by  a 
tremendous  fire  from  the  enemy,  they  passed  me.  I  threw  my  bridle 
over  a  stump,  from  which  a  tent  pole  had  been  cut,  aud  followed  a  short 
distance,  when  finding  the  troops  had  halted,  I  returned  and  brought 
my  horse  a  little  farther,  f  was  now  between  the  fires,  and  finding  the 
troops  giving  way  again,  was  obliged  to  leave  him  a  second  time.  As 
I  quitted  him  he  was  shot  down,  and  I  felt  rather  glad  of  it,  as  I  con- 
cluded that  now  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  share  in  the  engagement  My 
inexperience  prompted  me  to  calculate  on  our  forces  being  far  superior 
to  any  that  the  savages  could  assemble,  and  that  we  should  soon  have 
the  pleasure  of  driving  them.  Not  more  than  five  minutes  had  yet 
elapsed,  when  a  soldier  near  me  had  his  arm  swinging  with  a  wound. 
I  requested  his  arms  and  accoutrements,  as  he  was  unable  to  use  them, 
promising  to  return  them  to  him,  and  commenced  firing.  The  smoke 
was  settled  down  to  about  within  three  feet  of  the  ground,  but  I  gen- 
erally put  one  knee  to  the  ground,  and  with  a  rest  from  behind  a  tree, 
waited  the  appearance  of  an  Indian's  head  from  behind  his  cover,  or 
for  one  to  run  and  change  his  position.  Before  I  was  convinced  of  my 
mistaken  calculations,  the  battle  was  half  over  and  I  had  become  famil- 
iarized to  the  scene.  Hearing  the  firing  at  one  time  unusually  brisk 
near  the  rear  of  the  left  wing,  I  crossed  the  encampment.  Two  levy 
officers  were  just  ordering  a  charge.  I  had  fired  away  my  ammunition, 
and  some  of  the  bands  of  my  musket  had  fiown  off.  I  picked  up 
another,  and  a  cartridge  box  nearly  full,  and  pushed  forward  with  about 
thirty  others.  The  Indians  ran  to  the  right,  where  there  was  a  small 
ravine  filled  with  logs.  I  bent  my  course  after  them,  and  on  looking 
round,  found  I  was  with  only  seven  or  eight  men,  the  others  having 

*  American  Sute  Papen,  ▼.  137. 

t  He  wai  in  the  quarter-muter  general's  lerTice ;  lo  that  he  **  foagfat  on  hie  own  hook.** 
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kept  straight  forward,  and  halted  about  thirty  yards  off.  We  hailed 
also,  and  being  so  near  to  where  the  savages  lay  coDcealedt  the  aeooad 
fire  from  them  left  me  standing  alone.  My  cover  was  a  small  sogw 
tree  or  beech,  scarcely  large  enongfa  to  hide  me.  I  fired  mway  all 
my  ammonition;  I  am  uncertain  whether  with  any  effect  or  not 
I  then  looked  for  the  party  near  me,  and  saw  them  retreating  and  half 
way  back  to  the  lines.  I  followed  them  running  my  beat,  and  was 
soon  in.  By  this  time  oar  artillery  had  been  taken,  I  do  sol  kaov 
whether  the  first  or  second  time,  and  our  troops  bad  just  retaken  it,  tad 
were  charging  the  enemy  across  the  creek  in  front ;  and  some  penoa 
told  me  to  look  at  an  Indian  running  with  one  of  our  kegs  of  powder, 
but  I  did  not  see  him.  There  were  about  thirty  of  our  men  and  o(K- 
cers  lying  scalped  around  the  pieces  of  artiHery.  It  appeared  that  tlie 
Indians  had  not  been  in  a  hurry,  for  their  hair  was  all  skinned  off.** 

Daniel  Bonham,  a  young  man  raised  by  my  uncle  and  bronglit  sp 
with  me,  and  whom  I  regarded  as  a  brother,  had  by  this  time  reodfed 
a  shot  through  his  hips,  and  was  unable  to  walk.  I  procured  a  hone 
and  got  him  on.  My  uncle  had  received  a  ball  near  hn  wrist  that 
lodged  near  his  elbow.  The  ground  was  literally  covered  with  dead 
and  dying  men,  and  the  commander  gave  orders  to  take  tht  way — 
perhaps  they  had  been  given  more  explicitly.  Happening*  to  aee  my 
uncle,  he  told  me  that  a  retreat  was  ordered,  and  that  I  must  do  the  beat 
I  could,  and  take  care  of  myself.  Bonham  insisted  that  he  had  a  better 
chance  of  escaping  than  I  had,  and  urged  me  to  look  to  ray  own  safety 
alone.  I  found  the  troops  pressing  like  a  drove  of  bullocks  to  the  right 
I  saw  an  officer  whom  I  took  to  be  Lieutenant  Morgan,  an  aid  to  Gen- 
eral Butler,  with  six  or  eight  men,  start  on  a  run  a  little  to  the  left  of 
where  I  was.  I  immediately  ran  and  fell  in  with  them.  In  a  short 
distance  we  were  so  suddenly  amon^  the  Indians,  who  were  not  ap- 
apprised  of  our  object,  that  they  opened  to  us,  and  ran  to  the  right  and 
lefl  without  firing.  I  think  about  two  hundred  of  our  men  passed 
through  them  before  they  fired,  except  a  chance  shot.  When  we  had 
proceeded  about  two  miles,  most  of  those  mounted  had  passed  me.  A 
boy  had  been  thrown  or  fell  off  a  horse,  and  begged  my  assistance.  I 
ran,  pulling  him  along  about  two  miles  further,  until  I  had  become 
nearly  exhausted.  Of  the  last  two  horses  in  the  tear,  one  carried  two 
men,  and  the  other  three.  I  made  an  exertion  and  threw  him  on 
behind  the  two  men.  The  Indians  followed  but  about  half  a  mOe 
further.  The  boy  was  thrown  off  some  time  afler,  but  escaped  and  got 
in  safely.  My  friend  Bonham  I  did  not  see  on  the  retreat,  but  nnde^ 
stood  he  was  thrown  off  about  this  place,  and  lay  on  the  left  of  die 
trace,  where  he  was  found  in  the  winter  and  was  buried.  I  took  the 
cramp  violently  in  my  thighs,  and  could  scarcely  walk,  until  I  got 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  rear,  where  the  Indians  were  tomahawk- 
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ing  the  old  and  wounded  men ;  and  I  stopped  here  to  tie  mj  pocket 
handkerehief  around  a  man's  wounded  knee.  I  taw  the  Indians  close 
in  pursuit  at  this  time,  and  for  a  moment  my  spirits  sunk,  and  I  felt  in 
despair  for  my  safety.  I  considered  whether  I  should  leave  the  road, 
or  whether  I  was  capable  of  any  further  exertion.  If  I  left  the  road* 
the  iAdians  were  in  plain  sight  and  oould  easily  overtake  me.  I  threw 
the  shoes  off  my  feet^  and  the  coolness  of  the  ground  aeemed  to  revive 
me.  I  agab  began  a  trot,  and  reeollect  that,  when  a  bend  in  the  road 
offered,  and  I  got  before  half  a  dozen  persons,  I  thought  it  would 
occupy  some  time  for  the  enemy  to  massacre  them,  before  my  turn 
would  come.  By  the  time  I  had  got  to  Stillwater,  about  eleven  milest 
I  had  gained  the  centre  of  the  flying  troops,  and,  like  them,  came  to  a 
walk.  I  fell  in  with  Lieutenant  Shaumburg,  who,  I  think,  was  the  only 
<^cer  [of  artillery  that  got  away  unhurt,  with  Corporal  Mott,  and  a 
woman  who  was  ealled  red-headed  Nance.  The  latter  two  were  both 
crying.  Mott  was  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  wife,  and  Nance  that  of  an 
infant  ehild.  Shaumburg  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  hung  on  Mott'e 
arm.  I  earned  his  fusee  and  accoutrements,  and  led  Nance ;  and  in 
this  sociable  way  we  arrived  at  Fort  Jefferson  a  little  after  sunset. 

The  commander-in-chief  had  ordered  Colonel  Darke  to  presa  for* 
ward  to  the  convoys  of  provisions,  and  hurry  them  on  to  the  army. 
Major  Truman,  Captain  Sedan  and  my  uncle  were  setting  forward  with 
him.  A  number  of  soldiers,  and  packhorsemen  on  foot,  and  myself 
among  them,  joined  them.  We  came  on  a  few  milee,  when  all,  over- 
come with  fatigue,  agreed  to  halt.  Darius  Curtus  Orcutt,*  a  packkorse 
master,  had  stolen  at  Jefferson  one  pocket  full  of  flour  and  the  other 
full  of  beef.  One  of  the  men  had  a  kettle,  and  one  Jacob  Fowler  and 
myself  groped  about  in  the  dark,  until  we  found  some  water,  where 
a  tree  had  been  blown  out  of  root.  We  made  a  kettle  of  soup,  of 
which  I  got  a  small  portion  among  the  many.  It  was  then  concluded 
as  there  was  a  bend  in  the  road  a  few  miles  further  on,  that  the  Indiana 
might  undertake  to  intercept  us  there,  and  we  decamped  and  travelled 
about  four  or  five  miles  further.  I  had  got  a  rifle  and  ammunition  at 
Jefferson,  from  a  wounded  militiaman,  an  old  acquaintance,  to  bring  in. 
A  sentinel  was  set,  and  we  lay  down  and  slept,  until  the  governor 
came  up  a  few  hours  afterward.  I  think  I  never  slept  so  profoundly. 
I  could  hardly  get  awake,  after  I  was  on  my  feet.  On  the  day  before 
the  defeat,  the  ground  was  covered  with  snow.  The  flats  were  now 
filled  with  water  frozen  over,  the  ice  as  thick  as  a  knife  blade.  I  was 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  with  my  feet  knocked  to  pieces  against  the  roots 
in  the  night,  and  splashing  through  the  ice  without  shoes.    In  the  morn- 


*  Orciitt*t  packhonea  wera  bnuided  D.  C.  O.,  and  it  wti  a  ataDdisg  joke,  whan  aay 
a#k«d  what  the  brand  maant,  to  aaswtr  that  D.  C.  atood  for  Darhj  Caraj,  and  the  trnmA 
O  ibr  hia  wife. 
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ing  we  got  to  a  camp  of  paekhorsemen,  and  amongst  them  I  got  i 
doughboy  or  water-dumpling,  and  proceeded.  We  got  within  aefei 
miles  of  Hamilton  on  this  day,  and  arrived  there  soon  on  the  momiii 
of  the  sixth.* 

Thus  were  all  the  plans,  hopes  and  labors  of  Wa^ington,  Knox 
and  St.  Clair,  in  reference  to  the  Indian  campaign,  in  one  day, 
overthrown.  The  savages,  again  victorious,  could  neither  be  ex- 
pected to  make  terms  or  exercise  forbearance;  and  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  frontier  there  were  but  few  that  did  not  fed 
anxiety,  terror,  or  despair. f    In  its  effedsX   this  was  a  sec(md 

*  B.  Vtncleve,  in  American  Pioneer,  ii.  150. 

t  We  give  in  illustration  the  following. — RepreserUaiian  from,  the  imhMtaait  «f 
the  town  ofPitUhurg,  dated,  Pittsburgh,  December  llfA,  1791 — Sir :  la  conaeqaence  of 
the  late  intelligence  of  the  fiite  of  the  campaign  to  the  Westward}  the  inhabitaiits  «f  tke 
town  of  Pittsborg  have  convened,  and  appointed  us  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  tl- 
dressing  year  Excellency.  The  late  disaster  of  the  army  must  greatly  effect  the  si^ 
of  this  place.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  enemy  will  now  come  lorwrnid,  and  iriA 
more  spirit,  and  greater  numbers,  than  they  ever  did  before,  for  succes*  wiU  give  cm- 
fidence  and  secure  aOies. 

We  seriously  apprehend  that  the  Six  Nations,  heretofore  wavering,  win  mam  avow 
themselves ;  at  least  their  young  men  will  come  to  war.  Be  that  as  it  maj,  the  lafiiss 
at  present  hostile,  are  well  acquainted  with  the  defenceless  aitoatifm  of  Ais  tovi. 
During  the  late  war  there  was  a  garrison  at  this  place,  thou^,  even  then,  there  was  sot 
such  a  combination  of  the  savage  nations,  nor  so  much  to  be  dreaded  from  them.  At 
present,  we  have  neither  garrison,  arms,  nor  ammunition  to  defend  the  place.  If  the 
enemy  should  be  disposed  to  pursue  the  blow  they  have  given,  which  it  is  morally  ceitaia 
they  will,  they  would,  in  our  situation,  find  it  easy  to  destroy  us ;  and,  aboald  diis  place 
be  lost,  the  whole  country  is  open  to  them,  and  must  be  abandoned. — ^A.  Tannehill  sad 
others,  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Memorial  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Westmoreland ,  WasJkingtenf  Fofette, 
and  Alleghany,  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania: — To  his  £lxcellency  Thomas  Miflin, 
Esq.,  GoverDor  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  —  Your  Excellejicj  is  weD  aware 
of  the  great  extent  of  our  frontier ;  and,  when  you  consider  the  high  degree  of 
spirit  which  die  savages,  animated  by  two  successive  victories,  entertain,  yoa  may  note 
easily  conceive,  than  we  can  describe,  the  fears  which  pervade  the  breast*  of  those  mm, 
women  and  children,  who  are  more  immediately  subject  to  their  barbaritiee  •"d  depreda- 
tions. Had  the  people  a  sufficiency  of  arms  in  their  hands,  they  might,  in  some  meassre, 
defond  themselves  until  the  Greneral  Government,  to  whose  care  the  common  defeace  is 
entrusted,  should  adopt  efficient  steps  for  that  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  we  beg  leave 
to  state  to  your  Excellency,  what  oocurs  to  us  as  the  most  speedy  and  efiectiial  mode. 
When  the  extent  of  country  to  be  protected  is  taken  into  view,  we  conceive  that  tt^ 
hundred  effective  men  will  not  be  deemed  more  than  sufficient.  They  should  be  active 
partisans,  under  experienced  officers,  and  provided  with  good  rifles,  to  suit  the  grand 
object  of  meeting  the  enemy  upon  equal  terms ;  of  scouting,  and  giving  the  alarm  wken 
needful.  Such  a  body  should  have  encouragement  proportioned  to  the  price  of  coauBoa 
labor  in  this  country,  which  averages  at  fifty  shillings  per  month,  as  the  pay  allowed  to 

f  In  Braddock's  battle  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  men,  seven  hundred  and  fourteen 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  in  St.  Clair's,  of  fourteen  hundred  men,  eight  hmidred  aad 
ninety-four :  of  Braddock's  officers,  eighty-six  in  number,  sixty-three  were  kiQed  and 
wounded ;  of  St.  Clair's,  siity-one  out  of  about  an  equal  number,  (86  to  90.) 
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Braddock's  defeat,  was  it  so  in  its  causes^  General  Knox  as- 
signed as  the  chief  reasons  of  St.  Clair's  overthrow, — 1st,  the  defi- 
ciency of  good  troops :  2d,  the  want  of  appropriate  training  among 
those  he  (St.  Clair)  had :  3d,  the  lateness  of  the  season.*  The 
committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  which  examined  the 
matter,  upon  the  8th  of  May  1792  reported  the  causes  of  the 
catastrophe  of  the  previous  November  to  have  been,  in  their 
opinion, —  1st,  the  delay  in  preparing  estimates,  &c.,  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  frontiers,  and  the  late  passage  of  the  Act  (March  3d,) 
for  that  purpose :  2d,  the  delay  caused  by  the  neglects  in  the 
Quartermaster's  department :  3d,  the  lateness  of  the  season  when 
the  expedition  was  commenced :  and,  4th,  the  want  of  discipline 
and  experience  in  the  troops.  This  Committee  also  expressly 
declared  General  St.  Clair  free  of  all  blame  in  relation  to  every 
thing  both  before  and  during  the  action,  f  Will  the  causes  thus 
assigned  fully  explain  the  defeat?  In  answer  it  may  be  observed, 
even  by  one  wholly  ignorant  of  military  matters,  that  the  late  pas- 
sage of  an  act  of  Congress, — the  want  of  proper  measures  by  the 
Quartermaster,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season  were  obviously  not 
among  the  leading  causes  of  the  rout  of  November  4th,  1791 ; 
these  things  might  have  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the  plan 
for  erecting  a  fort  at  the  Miami  Village,  even  had  St.  Clair  been 

the  troops  of  the  United  States  would  not  be  a  sufficient  inducement  to  able  bodied  men, 
poasesnng  the  requisite  qualifications.  We  suggest  these  general  ideas  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  local  circumstances,  which  they  who  are  at  a  distance,  unacquainted  with  the 
actual  situation  of  the  western  country,  cannot  so  well  perceiTC.  It  is  not  our  wish  to 
enter  into  a  minute  detail,  being  convinced  that  your  Excellency  is  not  only  fully  ac- 
quainted with,  but  feelingly  alive  to,  those  impressions,  which  a  state  such  as  ours  must 
give  rise  to ;  nor  can  we  apply  to  any  person  more  proper  than  yourself  to  procure  that 
assistance  which  it  requires. 

From  the  Representatives  of  the  County  of  Ohio  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia  : — Sir: 
The  alarming  intelligence  lately  received,  of  the  defbat  of  the  army  in  the  western  coun- 
try, fills  our  minds  with  dreadful  fears  and  apprehensions,  concerning  the  safety  of  onr 
fellow -citizens  in  the  county  we  represent,  and  we  confidently  hope  will  be  an  excuse  to 
your  Excellency,  whose  zeal  has  been  so  frequently  evinced  in  behalf  of  the  distressed 
frontier  counties,  for  the  request  we  are  now  compelled  to  make.  In  the  course  of  last 
year,  upwards  of  fifty  of  our  people  were  killed,  and  a  great  part  of  our  country  plunder- 
ed, notwithstanding  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Pennsylvanians,  who  joined  the  Virginians  in 
our  defence.  The  success  of  the  Indians  in  their  late  engagement  with  General  St. 
Clair,  will,  no  doubt,  render  them  more  daring  and  bold  in  their  fhture  incursions  and 
attacks  upon  our  defenceless  inhabitants ;  those  adjoining  the  county  of  Harrison,  extend- 
ing a  hundred  miles ;  covering  the  county  of  Monongalia ;  and  we  conceive  that  not  len 
than  sixty  or  seventy  men  will  be  sufficient  to  defend  them.  Through  you,  sir,  we  beg 
leave  to  request  this  assistance.    (American  State  Papers,  v.  215. 316. 222.) 

*  American  State  Papers,  v.  IdS. 
t  American  State  Papers,  xii.  38,  39. 
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victorious  on  that  day,  but  they  did  not  cause  his  defeat.  Was  t 
then  the  want  of  good  troops?  We  think  a  re-penisal  of  &e 
Genend's  letter  will  show  that  his  troops  were  not  worthless  h 
any  means ;  the  action  began  about  six  o'clock,*  and  lasted  dE 
half-past  nine, — ttiis  could  not  have  been  the  case  with  undisci- 
plined troops,  unless  they  had  possessed  at  least  the  ia:w  mateiiri 
of  soldiers,  and  had  been  men  who,  well  situated,  would  haff 
done  well.  However  much,  then,  the  troops  may  hare  beoi 
wanting  in  a  proper  training,  it  seems  clear  to  us  Hiat  fliis  aloM 
would  not  explain  the  fortune  of  the  day  unless  tfie  enemy  hai 
been  present  in  overwhelming  numbers ;  and  such  was  not  prohi- 
bly  the  case,  the  best  evidence  we  have  going  to  show  that  Ike 
Indians  were  but  about  1000  in  number,t  while  the  Americais 
were  1400.  Leaving  then  the  reasons  oflfeially  assigned,  we  s^ 
gest  that  to  the  reader  ignorant  of  military  science  it  seems  Alt 
two  striking  causes  of  the  melancholy  result  are  unnoticed  by  &e 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Committee  of  Congress:  viz.,  the  sar- 
prise  by  the  Indians,  who  were  in  no  degree  expected  by  the 
army;  and  the  confusion  introduced  at  the  outset  by  the  flying 
militia.  Had  the  attack  been  expected,  the  troops  prepared,  all 
chance  of  confusion  avoided,  and  had  the  very  able  officers  who 
commanded  been  obeyed, — with  all  the  disadvantage  of  raw 
troops,  the  event  might  have  been,  probably  would  have  been, 
wholly  different  We  are  then  led  to  ask,  how  it  happened  that 
die  troops  were  surprised: — were  proper  measures  taken  to  guard 
against  surprise? — The  militia,  as  St.  Clair  says,  were  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  advance  of  the  main  army,  and  beyond  the  credc; 
still  iarther  in  advance  was  Captain  Slough,  who,  with  a  volunteer 
party  of  regulars,  went  out  to  reconnoitre ;  and  orders  had  been 
given  Colonel  Oldham  who  commanded  the  militia  to  have  the 
woods  thorou^y  examined  by  the  scouts  and  patrols,  as  fn^iaM 
were  known  to  be  hanging  about  the  outskirts  of  the  aimy. 
In  all  this  St  Clair  seems  to  have  done  his  entire  dufy  as  &r  as 
sickness  would  permit  him ;  could  he  have  seen  in  person  to  flie 
essential  steps  it  would  have  been  better.  During  die  night  Cap- 
tain Slou^,  who  was  a  mile  beyond  the  militia,  found  so  laige  a 

*  Norenber  4di,  iiiBriae  »  abovt  kalf  titer  ai. 

t  Amerion  State  Papera,  xii.  37.— Tbe  Saeretaiy  of  War  m  December  1791,  n^immi 
tlie  Indiana  at  3000>  bat  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  foUowiag  May,  banng  bia  aad  o^ar  eti- 
dence  cot  tbe  nomber  down  to  1040. — American  State  Papera,  ▼• 
Papera,xiL  44. 
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body  of  savages  gathering  about  him,  that  he  fell  back  and 
reported  his  observations  to  General  Butler.  But  the  General,  for 
reasons  unexplained,*  made  no  dispositions  in  consequence  of  this 
information,  and  did  not  report  it  to  the  Commander-in-chief. — 
Colonel  Oldham  also  obeyed  his  orders,  the  woods  were  searched, 
and  the  presence  of  the  enemy  detected,  but  he  too  reported, 
through  Captain  Slough,  to  General  Butler,  beyond  whom  the 
information  did  not  go.f  The  consequence  was  that  in  the  morn- 
ing the  army  was  taken  unawares  and  unprepared.  But  even  thus 
taken  there  was  a  great  chance  of  victory  for  the  United  States 
troops,  had  they  not  been  thrown  into  disorder  at  the  outset  by  the 
flight  of  the  militia ;  and  this  leads  us  to  notice  the  coincidence  of 
common  sense  uninformed  by  technical  knowledge,  with  practiced 
military  skill,  for  both  (after  Harmar's  experience  of  1790  with 
the  western  militia,) — would  have  forbidden  the  step  taken  by  St. 
Clair,  when  he  posted  his  militia  in  a  body  in  front  of  the  other 
troops.  The  experience  of  Hardin,  under  Harmar,  had  demon- 
strated that  militia  could  not  be  trusted  as  a  military  force  opposed 
to  Indians,  however  brave  the  individuals;  as  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  their  untrustworthiness  as  troops,  when  opposed  to 

*  He  WM  kiDed  in  the  battle.  St  Clair  and  Batler  were  not  on  good  tennt  at  the 
time.  (St.  Clair's  Narrative,  31  to  36.)  Varions  stories  are  told  as  to  General  Butler's 
death :  some  (see  John  Johnston's  paper  in  Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  ii.  299,)  say  he 
was  lulled  by  a  son  of  his  own,  a  half-breed  Shawanese  chief;  Stone  (Life  of  Brant,  ii. 
310,)  says  he  was  badly  wounded,  and  being  left  on  the  field  asked  Simon  Girty  to  kill 
him,  but  that  he  refused,  and  an  Indian  then  put  him  out  of  his  pain ;  taking  his  scalp 
and  heart  as  trophies :  —  others  (Butler's  Kentucky,  204)  say  he  was  wounded  and  taken 
into  the  American  camp,  and  there,  while  his  wounds  were  being  dressed,  killed  by  an 
Indian,  who  in  his  turn  was  instantly  slain.  This  last  account  seems  to  be  disproved  by 
J.  Matson  who  says,  that  in  the  following  winter,  when  Wilkinson  sent  a  party,  (of  which 
he  was  one,)  to  the  field  of  St.  Clair's  defeat,  they  found,  as  was  thought,  Butler's  body 
<<  in  the  thickest  of  the  carnage." — (Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellany,  iL  31.)  Colonel  Semple, 
however,  (St.  Clair's  Narrative,  221)  deposes  that  he  saw  four  soldiers  putting  General 
Batler,  after  his  fall,  into  a  blanket.  General  Butler  had  been  an  Indian  trader  at  an 
early  day ;  the  <<  I<etters  of  an  American  Planter  "  contaun  a  map  of  the  Scioto,  taken 
from  his  Journal ;  it  gives  the  names  of  eight  Indian  towns  on  the  upper  Scioto ;  they 
wens  Mamacomink,  Puckshenoses,  Maquechaick,  Blue  Jacket's  town,  Pccowick,  Kis- 
poko,  WaccachaUa,  and  Chillichatee :  these  were  on  Deer  Creek,  Alleman  Creek,  &c. 

t  Deposition  of  Captain  Slough  in  St.  Clair's  Narrative,  213  to  219.— Marshall's  Ken- 
tucky, i.  380.— St.  Clair's  report  P.  S.  in  American  State  Papers,  v.  138.  (Slough  is  mis- 
printed Hough.)  There  was  an  Indian  camp  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent  in  advance 
of  the  position  of  the  militia.  (See  report  of  February  1791,  in  Dillon's  Indiana,  i.  308.) 
Oldham  and  Slough  were  convinced  the  army  would  be  attacked  in  the  morning,  (St 
CUir's  Narrative,  pp.  216,217 ;)  yet  Oldham  took  no  measures  in  consequence,  and  sent 
his  report  to  St.  Clair  in  a  very  indifierent  way,  and  through  others.  He  was  killed  in  the 
tattle.  Had  St.  Clair  received  his  accoant  he  tays  he  should  have  attacked  the  Lidiaiii* 
(Narrative,  136.) 
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regulars  had  been  experimentally  proved:  —  •  and  common  sense, 
if  free,  unfettered  by  technical  rules,  would  we  think  hare  pre- 
vented St.  Clair  placing  his  militia  as  he  did.  With  this  we  sij 
skill  agrees,  for  we  find,  John  Armstrong,  the  victor  of  Kittaning, 
and  an  experienced  Indian  warrior  saying, — "placing  the  milhi 
in  a  body  over  the  brook,  permit  me  to  say,  was  an  unwanantal^ 
step,  where  two  or  three  small  pickets  would  have  served  a  better 
purpose."!  And  he  adds,  in  words  which  suggest  a  thiid  real 
cause  of  defeat, — 

"  It  seems  probable,  that  too  much  attachment  to  regular  or  nufi- 
tary  rule,  or  a  too  great  confidence  in  the  artilleiy  (which  it  seems 
formed  part  of  the  lines,  and  had  a  tendency  to  render  the  troops 
stationary,)  must  have  been  the  motives,  which  led  to  the  adopted 
order  of  action.  I  call  it  adopted,  because  the  Greneral  does  not 
speak  of  having  intended  any  other,  whereby  he  presented  t  hige 
and  visible  object,  perhaps  in  close  orders  too,  to  an  enemy  near 
enough  to  destroy,  but  from  their  known  modes  of  action  compan- 
tively  invisible :  whereby  we  may  readily  infer,  that  five  hundred 
Indians  were  fully  sufficient  to  do  us  all  the  injuiy  we  have  sus- 
tained, nor  can  I  conceive  them  to  have  been  many  more.  But  tra- 
gical as  the  event  has  been,  we  have  this  consolation,  that  duiing 
the  action  our  officers  and  troops  discovered  great  braveiy,  and  Aat 
the  loss  of  a  battle  is  not  always  the  loss  of  the  cause.  In  vain, 
however,  may  we  expect  success  against  our  present  adversaries, 
without  taking  a  few  lessons  from  them,  which  I  thought  Ameii- 
cans  had  learned  long  ago.  The  principles  of  their  nulitaiy  action 
are  rational,  and  therefore  often  successful.  We  must  in  a  degree 
take  a  similar  method  in  order  to  counteract  them." 

If  these  views  are  sound,  there  was  no  such  neglect  on  St. 
Clair's,  as  there  was  on  Braddock's  part ;  no  overweening  self- 
confidence,  or  disregard  of  sound  advice ;  there  was  nothing,  abso- 
lutely nothing,  to  excuse  the  abuse  and  persecution  to  which  he 
was  afterwards  subjected ;  but  there  was,  1st,  apparent  neglect  on 
the  part  of  General  Butler  and  Colonel  Oldham,  leading  to  a  sa^ 
prise ;  2d,  a  mistaken  position  assigned  the  militia  by  St  Clair, 

*  BlilitU  men,  like  the  members  of  a  mob,  want  that  feeling  of  confidence  in  tbe  eel- 
lective  force  of  the  troop  which  mataina  the  regnlar  aoldier;  each  maa^  Iwwe? ei  kwi% 
knowf  himaelf  unable  alone  to  oppoae  the  enemy,  and  he  foela  for  tik»  momeBl  aa  if  kc 
were  alone. 

t  Armatrong'a  letter  of  December  fOd,  1791^  to  Waahingloa.— 43|«rlbi> 
!•  SSSv-*Nola« 
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in  accordance  with  the  maxims  of  most  officers  of  the  day:  and 
3d,  a  needless  adherence  to  military  rules  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
-mander-in-Chief,  which  made  his  force  a  target  for  the  Indians  to 
«hoot  at.* 

One  circumstance  connected  with  this  battle,  and  one  of  no 
inconsiderable  interest,  has  been  but  lately  brought  to  light,  and 
may  even  now,  perhaps,  be  doubted ;  it  is  the  presence  of  Joseph 
Brant,  Thayendanegea, — the  great  Captain  of  the  Mohawks. 
Until  this  was  annoimced  in  1838,  by  Colonel  Stone  in  his  life  of 
that  Chieftain,  the  Little  Turtle,  Mechecunnaqua,  Chief  of  the 
Miamis,  had  been  universally  regarded  as  the  leader  at  St.  Clair's, 
as  he  had  been  at  Harmar's,  defeat.  Mr.  Stone's  information  was 
'derived  from  Brant's  family;  but  as  there  might  have  been  error 
in  the  tradition, — as  it  is  veiy  improbable  that  he  should  have 
been  there,  and  no  whisper  from  any  source  have  got  abroad  in  all 
the  time  since  elapsed, — as  he  had  been  before  and  was  after- 
wards a  messenger  and  advocate  of  peace, — and  as  to  believe  him 
at  St.  Clair's  defeat  would  be  to  believe  him  guilty  of  needless 
disguise  and  deception, — we  cannot  but  doubt  the  correctness  of 
the  tale  told  Mr.  Stone.f  But  whoever  led  the  savage  forces,  led 
them  with  abiUty  and  valor,  and  in  no  recorded  battle  did  ttie  sons 
of  the  forest  ever  show  themselves  better  warriors. 

It  was  on  November  4th  that  the  battle  took  place ;  on  the  8th 
the  remains  of  the  army  reached  Fort  Washington ;  on  the  9th  St. 
Clair  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  on  the  12th  of  December 
the  information  was  communicated  to  Congress ;  and  on  the  26th 
of  December  General  Knox  laid  before  the  President  two  reports, 
the  second  of  which  contained  suggestions  as  to  future  operations. 
After  noticing  the  policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  native 
tribes,  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to  preserve  peace,  and  the  justice 
of  the  United  States  claim,  the  Secretary  proceeds, — 

Hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  principles  of  justice  as  well  as  poliey, 
and  it  may  be  added,  the  principles  of  economy,  all  combine  to  dictate, 
that  an  adequate  military  force  should  be  raised  as  soon  as  possible,  placed 
upon  the  frontiers,  ar4d  disciplined  according  to  the  nature  of  the  serneef 
in  order  to  meet,  with  the  prospect  of  success,  the  greatest  probable 
•combination  of  the  Indian  enemy. 

Although  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  force  to  be  raised  shoold 

*  Wayne  and  HarrUon,  at  all  know,  a? oided  Uiii  trouble  bj  their  open  order  of  bitde. 
t  8toae*f  Bfut,  iL  313. 
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be  employed*  cannot  be  pointed  oat  with  propriety  al  this  time*  m  it 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  yet  it  mmy  not  \)e  imprope 
to  obsenre,  that,  npon  a  review  of  the  merits  of  the  main  obje^  of  tk 
late  campaign,  to  wit :  the  establishment  of  a  strong  military  post  at  tk 
Miami  Tillage,  with  the  necessary  posts  of  communication,  thenecessiij 
and  propriety  thereof  remain  the  same ;  that  this  neceaaity  wiU  pmbabij 
oontinue  until  we  shall  be  possessed  of  the  posts  upon  Lake  MidugiSi 
of  Detroit,  and  Niagara,  withheld  from  us  by  Great  Britain*  contiaiy  It 
treaty.  Without  remarking  upon  the  principles  of  diia  condnct,  it  mtf 
be  observed  generally,  that  every  arrangement  in  the  power  of  the  Uah 
ted  States,  for  establishing  the  tranquility  of  the  frontiers,  will  be  iofeiiv 
to  the  possession  of  said  posts.  That  it  is,  however,  considered,  tbt, 
if  the  said  posts  were  in  our  possession,  we  ought  also  to  have  a  strosf 
post  at  the  Miami  village,  in  order  to  render  the  protection  effectual,  aid 
that  the  posts  above-mentioned  will  require  garrisons  whensoever  ihcy 
shall  be  given  up. 

The  subscriber  having  deliberately  contemplated  the  present  stile  of 
affairs  upon  the  frontiers,  from  the  south  to  the  north,  haviog  reeoini 
to  the  past  in  order  to  estimate  the  probable  future  events,  finds  hiBsdf 
constrained  by  his  public  duty,  although  with  great  relnctanee,  ts  state, 
as  the  result  of  his  judgment,  that  the  public  service  requires  an  incnaie 
of  the  military  force,  according  to  the  following  arrangement : 

That  the  military  establishment  of  the  United  States  ahall,  during  the 
pleasure  of  Congress,  consist  of  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  siz^- 
eight  non-commissioned,  privates  and  musicians. 

That  the  said  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  shall  be  enlistsd 
to  serve  three  years,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

That  the  said  troops  be  organized  as  follows : 

One  squadron  of  cavalry,  of  four  troops,  each  of  76  noa-oom- 
nissioned  and  privates, 3M 

It  should  be  a  stipulation  in  the  engagements  of  these  men, 
that  they  should  serve  on  foot  whenever  the  service  requires  the 
measure. 

One  battalion  of  artillery,  of  four  companies  each,  to  consist 
of  76  non-commissioned  and  privates,    -        •        •        .         .       JM 

Each  company  of  artillery  to  have,  as  part  of  its  composiiioB, 
ten  artificers  each,  including  the  pay  of  artillerists  to  have  ten  dol- 
lars per  month. 

Five  regiments  of  infantry,  one  of  which  to  be  riflemen  entire- 
ly, each  of  three  battalions ;  each  battalion  of  foar  companies; 
•ach  company  of  76  non-commissioned  and  privates ;  amounting, 
for  each  regiment,  to  912, 4,5<M^ 
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That,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  arrangement,  it  would  be  proper 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be  authorized,  besides 
the  employment  of  militia,  to  take  such  measures,  for  the  defensive  pro- 
tection of  the  exposed  parts  of  the  frontiers,  by  calling  into  service  ex* 
pert  woodsmen,  as  patrols  or  scouts,  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  judgt 
proper.  That  he  be  further  authorized,  in  case  he  should  deem  the 
measure  expedient,  to  engage  mounted  militia  for  defensive  operations, 
for  such  time,  and  on  such  terms,  as  he  may  judge  equitable.  That  ht 
i>e  further  authorized,  in  case  he  should  deem  the  measure  expedient,  to 
employ  a  body  of  Indians  belonging  to  tribes  in  alliance  with  the  United 
States,  to  act  against  the  hostile  Indians ;  and  that  he  be  authorized  to 
stipulate  such  terms  as  he  shall  judge  right. 

That  it  does  not  seem  essential,  at  this  time,  that  there  should  be  any 
special  appropriations  for  the  defensive  protection,  the  mounted  militimt 
or  the  employment  of  Indians,  although  the  actual  expenses  for  those 
objects  may  amount  to  considerable  sums,  because  the  estimates,  before 
mentioned,  comprehend  the  entire  expense,  for  one  year,  of  the  pro- 
posed establishment  as  complete.  But,  let  the  exertions  to  complete  it 
be  ever  so  great,  yet  it  is  probable  a  deficiency  will  exist,  which  will  of 
course  occasion  a  less  expense.  The  moneys,  therefore,  which  may  be 
appropriated  to  the  establishment,  and  not  expended,  may  be  applied  to 
the  extra  objects  above  mentioned.  If,  however,  there  should  be  a  de^ 
ficiency,  it  may  hereafter  be  provided  for.  That  the  nett  pay  of  the 
private  soldier,  at  present,  free  of  all  deductions,  is  two  dollars  per 
month.  But,  as  the  experience  of  the  recruiting  service,  of  the  present 
year,  evinces  that  the  inducement  is  insufficient,  it  seems  necessary  to 
raise  the  pay  to  three  dollars  per  month,  free  of  all  deductions ;  and  the 
non-commissioned  officers  in  proportion.  The  rifle  corps  will  require 
more.  But  whether,  under  present  circumstances,  even  the  additional 
pay,  and  an  extension  of  bounty  to  eight  dollars,  would  give  such  aa 
impulse  to  the  recruiting  service,  as  to  fill  the  battalions  immediately, 
remains  to  be  tried.  Nothing  has  been  said  upon  an  increased  pay  to 
the  commissioned  officers,  because  a  memorial  upon  that  subject  has 
been  presented  to  Congress.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  small  in- 
crease would  be  highly  grateful  to  the  officers,  and  probably  beneficial 
to  the  service.  The  mounted  militia  is  suggested  to  be  used  during  the 
preparation  for  the  main  expedition,  (and  afterwards,  if  circumstances 
should  render  it  indispensable.)  The  effisct  of  such  desultory  opera- 
tions upon  the  Indians  will,  by  occupying  them  for  their  own  safety, 
and  that  of  their  families,  prevent  their  spreading  terror  and  destruction 
along  the  frontiers.  These  sort  of  expeditions  had  that  precise  efPttt 
during  the  last  season,  and  Kentucky  enjoyed  more  repose,  and  sostai»- 
cd  less  injury,  than  for  any  year  since  the  war  with  Great  Britain. 
This  single  effect,  independent  of  the  injury  done  to  the  force  of  the 
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Indians,  is  worth  greatly  more  than  the  actual  expense  of  sacb  expe^* 
lions.  Bat,  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  mounted  militim  may  be  tctt 
proper  for  sudden  enterprises,  of  short  duration,  it  is  eonceired  thtf 
militia  are  utterly  nnsuitahle  to  carry  on  and  terminate  the  war  in  whid 
we  are  engaged,  with  honor  and  success.  And  besides,  k  would  be 
rainoos  to  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  to  keep  them  out  long«  if  it  wot 
practicable  to  accomplish  it.  Good  troops,  enlisted  for  a  considenUe 
period,  armed  and  well  disciplined  in  a  suitable  manner,  for  the  natne 
of  the  senrice,  will  be  equal,  individually,  to  the  best  militia ;  but,  wka 
it  is  considered  to  these  qualities  are  added,  the  obedience,  the  patieace, 
the  promptness,  the  economy  of  discipline,  and  the  inestimable  Tshe 
of  good  officers,  possessing  a  proper  pride  of  reputaUon,  the  eomparisoe 
no  longer  holds,  and  disciplined  troops  attain  in  the  mind,  and  in  ac&Bl 
elocution,  that  ascendancy  over  the  militia,  which  is  the  result  of  a  JMt 
comparative  view  of  their  relative  force,  and  the  experience  of  aD  aa- 
tions  and  ages.  The  expediency  of  employing  the  Indians  in  aHiiBce 
with  us,  against  the  hostile  Indians,  cannot  be  doubted.  It  has  beei 
shown  before,  how  difficult,  and  even  impracticable,  it  will  probably  be, 
to  restrain  the  young  men  of  the  friendly  tribes  from  action,,  and  thai,  if 
we  do  not  employ  them,  they  will  be  employed  against  ns.  The  jvtice 
of  engaging  them  would  depend  upon  the  justice  of  the  war.  If  the 
war  be  just  on  our  part,  it  will  certainly  bear  the  test  of  examinatioa, 
to  use  the  same  sort  of  means  in  our  defence,  as  are  osed  against  us. 
The  subscriber,  therefore,  submits  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  would  bt 
proper  to  employ  judiciously,  as  to  time  and  circumstances,  as  many  of 
the  friendly  Indians  as  may  be  obtained,  not  exceeding  one  ihoosand  ia 
number.* 

In  the  necessity  for  a  competent  army  all  seem  to  have  agreed, 
but  it  was  the  wish  of  Washington  that  before  this  army  was 
organized  every  efibit  should  be  again  made  to  prevent  bloodsiied. 
Colonel  Pickering,  in  his  meeting  of  June  and  July  1791,  widi 
die  Iroquois  at  the  Painted  Post,  had  among  other  things  pr(^>osed 
that  certain  Chiefs  should,  in  the  following  January,  go  to  Phila- 
delphia while  Congress  was  in  session  and  shake  hands  widi  ^ea 
newly  adopted  father. 

The  importance  of  the  proposed  visit  became  more  evident  after 
tfie  news  of  St.  Clair's  discomfiture,  for  the  fidefity  of  the  New 
Yoric  Indians  even,  was  doubted.  On  the  20th  of  December, 
1791,  accordingly,  we  find  Knox  writing  to  the  Rev.  Samnd 
KiAland,  the  Iroquois  missionaiy,t  pressing  through  him  the  inn* 

Slate  Papen,  T.  19S-199.  t  8m  Mir,  p.  144. 
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tation  given  by  the  commissioner,  and  especially  urging  the  pres- 
ence of  Brant.  To  aid  the  proposed  peace-measures,  a  respectful 
and  kind  message  was  sent  to  the  Senecas  on  the  7th  of  Januaiy, 
1792;  while,  to  guard  against  surprise,  means  were  adopted  to 
learn  the  purpose  of  a  great  coimcil  called  at  Bufialo  creek,  and 
also  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the  tribes  on  the  Wabash  and 
Miami.  This  was  done  in  part  through  the  agency  of  the  Rever- 
end Mr.  Kirkland,  and  partly  by  the  mission  of  Captain  Peter 
Pond  and  William  Stedman,  who,  on  the  9th  of  January,  two  days 
before  ICnox's  two  plans  above  referred  to  were  laid  before  Con- 
gress, received  their  instructions  as  secret  messengers  or  spies 
among  the  western  Indians;  from  those  instructions  we  quote  a  few 
paragraphs. 

Bepair  to  Niagara  and  Detroit,  without  safiering  your  basiness  to  escape 
you,  until  the  proper  time.  When  at  Detroit,  assume  the  characters  of 
traders  with  the  Indians — a  business  Mr.  Pond  is  well  acquainted  with. 
Mix  with  the  Miami  and  Wabash  Indians.  Find  their  views  and  inten- 
tions, through  such  channels  as  your  discretion  shall  direct.  Learn  the 
opinions  of  the  more  distant  Indians.  Insinuate,  upon  all  favorable 
occasions,  the  humane  disposition  of  the  United  States ;  and,  if  you 
can  by  any  means  ripen  their  judgment,  so  as  to  break  forth  openly,  and 
declare  the  readiness  of  the  United  States  to  receive,  with  open  arms, 
the  Indians,  notwithstanding  all  that  is  past,  do  it.  If  such  declaration 
should  be  made,  at  the  Miami  or  Wabash,  and  be  well  received,  you 
might  persuade  some  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  to  repair  to  our  posts 
on  the  Ohio,  and  so,  from  post  to  post,  to  this  place. 

But,  if  you  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  persuading  the 
chiefs  of  the  Miami  and  hostile,  and  any  other  neighboring  tribes,  to 
repair  here,  every  possible  precaution  must  be  taken  by  you,  and  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  troops,  who  is  hereby  required  to  afford  the 
necessary  escorts,  in  order  to  guard  the  Indians  from  being  injured  by 
the  whites. 

While  among  the  Indians,  or  at  Niagara,  or  Detroit,  endeavor  to  find 
out  the  numbers  and  tribes  of  the  Indians  who  were  in  the  attack  of 
General  St.  Clair,  and  their  loss,  killed  and  wounded ;  what  number  of 
prisoners  they  took  ;  and  what  they  did  with  them ;  what  disposition 
they  made  of  the  cannon  taken,  arms,  tents,  and  other  plunder ;  what 
are  their  intentions  for  the  next  year ;  the  numbers  of  the  association ; 
how  they  are  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions. 

You  will  readily  perceive,  that  the  information  required  must  be 
given  me  at  the  earliest  period  possible.  You  will,  therefore,  let  me 
know,  by  some  means  which  you  must  devise,  your  arrival  at  Niagara, 
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Detroit,  and  the  Miami  village  ;  and,  if  poesible,  from  thence,  whal  m 
your  prospects.* 

Pond  and  his  companion,  however,  could  get  no  BauHier  tba 
Niagara.f  While  by  the  northern  route  this  was  attempted,  Wil- 
kinson, commanding  at  Fort  Washington,  on  the  lOtfa  of  Febnunj, 
was  instructed  to  send  word  to  Major  Hamtramck,  at  Yinceanes, 
that  the  Government  wished  to  secure  the  agency  of  the  Frock 
colonists  and  friendly  Indians  in  quelling  the  war-spirit  |  Ii 
February  also,  further  friendly  messages  were  sent  to  the  Senecasj 
and  an  invitation  forwarded  to  Brant  from  the  Secretary  of  W« 
himself,  asking  him  to  come  to  Philadelphia  ;§  in  March  fifty  bo- 
quois  chiefe  reached  the  city  of  brotherly  love,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
love  transacted  their  business  with  the  American  rulers  ;S  and  dunag 
April  and  May,  Captain  Trueman  and  others  were  sent  from  tbe 
Ohio  to  the  hostile  tribes,  bearing  messages  of  friendship.**  Bit 
before  we  relate  the  unhappy  issue  of  Trueman's  expedition,  ve 
must  notice  the  steps  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  in  Kfet- 
ence  to  military  preparations,  which  were  to  be  looked  to  in  case 
all  else  should  fail.  St.  Clair  had  requested  a  Court  of  Inqinij  to 
examine  the  reasons  of  his  defeat,  and  had  expressed  his  wish  to 
surrender  his  post  as  commander  of  the  western  forces  so  soon  as 
the  examination  had  taken  place ;  but  this  proposition  to  retain  his 
commission  until  afrer  his  trial,  was  rendered  nugatory  by  the  bid 
that  under  the  existing  system  no  court  of  inquiry  could  be  consti- 
tuted to  adjudge  his  case,  and  Washington  accordingly  informed 
him  that  it  was  neither  possible  to  grant  him  the  trial  he  desired, 
nor  to  allow  him  to  retain  his  position.ff  St.  Clair  having  with- 
drawn, it  became  a  veiy  difficult  question  for  the  Executive  to  hit 
upon  a  person  in  all  respects  suited  for  such  a  charge.  Genenl 
Morgan,  General  Scott,  General  Wayne,  Colonel  Darke,  and 
General  Henry  Lee  were  all  thought  of  and  talked  of.  Of  these 
Wayne  was  the  one  selected,  although  his  appointment  caused, 
as  General  Lee,  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  wrote  Washington, 
^'  extreme  disgust"  among  all  orders  in  the  Old  Dominion.Jt    ^^ 

•  American  State  Papen,  ▼.  2S7.  f  American  State  Papers,  ▼.  236. 
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a,i  the  President  had  selected  Wayne  not  hastily  nor  through  ^^  parti* 
ality  or  influence,"*  and  no  idle  words  affected  him.  In  June, 
Creneral  Wayne  moved  westward  to  Pittsburg,  and  proceeded  to 
organize  the  army  which  was  to  be  the  ultimate  argument  of  the 

f    American  with  the  Indian  confederation.     Through  the  summer  of 

^  1792,  the  preparation  of  the  soldiers  was  steadily  attended  to; 
^^  train  and  discipline  them  for  the  service  they  are  meant  for," 

'  said  Washington,  "  and  do  not  spare  powder  and  lead,  so  the  men 
be  made  marksmen."!  In  December,  1792,J  the  forces,  now 
recruited  and  trained,  were  gathered  at  a  point  about  twenty-two 
miles  below  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  called  Legionville ;  the  army  it- 
self having  been  christened  the  Le^on  of  the  United  States,  divided 
into  four  sub-legions,  and  provided  with  legionary  and  sub-legionaiy 
officers.  II  Meantime,  at  Fort  Washington,  Wilkinson  had  suc- 
ceeded St.  Clair  as  commandant,  and  in  Januaiy  had  ordered  an 
expedition  to  examine  the  field  of  the  late  disastrous  conflict :  this 
body  reached  the  point  designated  on  February  1st,  and  from  the 
letter  of  Captain  Buntin  to  St.  Clair,  relative  to  what  was  found  there, 
i^e  take  the  following  passage. 

^*  In  my  opinion,  those  unfortanats  men  who  fell  in  the  enemy's  bandt* 
with  life,  were  used  with  the  greatest  torture^ — having  their  limbs  torn 
off;  and  the  women  have  been  treated  with  the  most  indecent  cruelty, 
baving  stakes  as  thick  as  a  person^s  arm  drove  throagh  their  bodies. 
The  first,  I  observed  when  burying  the  dead ;  and  the  latter  was  dis- 
covered by  Colonel  Sargent  and  Doctor  Brown.  We  found  three 
ivhole  caniages ;  the  other  five  were  so  much  damaged  that  they  were 
rendered  useless.  By  the  General's  orders,  pits  were  dug  in  different 
places,  and  all  the  dead  bodies  that  were  exposed  to  view,  or  could  be 
conveniently  found  (the  snow  being  very  deep)  were  buried.  During 
this  time,  there  was  sundry  parlies  detached,  some  for  our  safety,  and 
others  in  examining  the  course  of  the  creek ;  and  some  distance  in  ad- 
vance of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  militia,  they  found  a  large  campt 
not  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  Indians  the  night  before  the  action.  We  remained  on  the 
field  that  night,  and  ne^t  morning  fixed  geared  horses  t#  the  carriages 
and  moved  for  Fort  Jefferson.  *  *  *  As  there  is  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  enemy  have  carried  off  the  cannon,  it  is  the  received 
opinion  that  they  are  either  buried  or  thrown  into  the  creek,  and  I  think 
the  latter  the  most  probable  ;  but  as  it  was  frozen  over  with  a  thick  icef 

*  Sparks'  Wuhington,  x.  248. 
t  Sparks'  Washington,  x.  257— ^aoted  in  subitance. 
%  Letter  of  George  Wills,  American  Pioneer,  i.  293. 
I  See  organizttion,  American  State  Papen,  ziL  40. 
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and  that  covered  with  a  deep  snow,  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  send 
with  any  prospect  of  success.  In  a  former  part  of  this  letter  I  km 
mentioned  the  camp  occupied  by  the  enemy  the  night  before  the  actios: 
Had  Colonel  Oldham  been  able  to  have  complied  with  your  ordeis  m 
that  evening,  things  at  this  day  might  have  worn  a  different  aspecL'** 

While  Wayne's  army  were  gathering  and  tai^et-skooting,  Out 
peace-measures  of  the  United  States  were  pressed  with  equal  perse- 
yerance.  In  the  first  place,  the  Iroquois,  through  their  chiefa  who 
came  to  Philadelphia,  were  led  to  act  as  peace-makers :  in  additioB 
to  them,  on  the  3d  of  April,  Colonel  Trueman  received  his  insArao 
tions  to  repair  to  the  Miami  village  with  firiendlj  messages,  oflering 
all  reasonable  terms: 

Brothers : — The  President  of  the  United  States  entertains  the  opinioit 
that  the  war  which  exists  is  founded  in  error  and  mistake  on  yoorpirti* 
That  you  believe  the  United  Slates  want  to  deprive  you  of  your  landii 
and  drive  you  out  of  the  country.  Be  assured  this  is  not  so :  od  tin 
contrary,  that  we  should  be  greatly  gratified  with  the  opportunity  d 
imparting  to  you  all  the  blessings  of  civilized  life ;  of  teaching  you  to 
cultivate  the  earth,  and  raise  corn ;  to  raise  oxen,  sheep,  and  other  do- 
mestic animals ;  to  build  comfortable  houses,  and  to  edncate  your  olul- 
dren,  so  as  ever  to  dwell  upon  the  land. 

Brothers : — The  President  of  the  United  States  requests  you  to  tab 
this  subject  into  your  serious  consideration,  and  to  reflect  how  aboad- 
antly  more  it  will  be  for  your  interest  to  be  at  peace  with  the  United 
States,  and  to  receive  all  the  benefit,  thereof,  than  to  continue  a  war 
which,  however  flattering  it  may  be  to  you  for  a  moment,  must  io  the 
end  prove  ruinous. 

This  desire  of  peace  has  not  arisen  in  consequence  of  the  late  defeat 
of  the  troops  under  Major  General  St.  Clair ;  because,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  year,  a  similar  message  was  sent  you  by  Colonel  Procter, 
but  who  was  prevented  from  reaching  you  by  some  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties. All  the  Senecas  at  Bufialo  Creek  can  witness  for  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  as  he  held,  during  the  month  of  April  last,  long  confe- 
rences with  them,  to  devise  the  means  of  getting  to  you  in  safety. 

War,  at  all  times,  is  a  dreadful  evil  to  those  who  are  engaged  therein, 
and  more  particularly  so  where  a  few  people  engage  to  act  against  so 
great  numbers  aa  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Brothers ; — Do  not  sufier  the  advantages  yon  have  gained  to  mislead 

*  DHlon,  i.  908.  See  also,  CUitH  Cinciimati  Mitcellanj,  ii.  30.  SeTeral  writm  knt 
giTea  an  accoaat  of  an  expedition  bj  General  Scott  to  St  Clair'i  battle  graand,  aooa  after 
the  conteat :  the  whole  story  aeema  to  be  a  fitble  or  "  mjth  :>'  no  such  ei^Mditioa  wm 
ever  made.    (Bntler'a  Hiitory  of  Kentnckj,  806.) 
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1^  your  jadgment,  and  influence  yoa  to  continue  the  war ;  but  reflect  upon 
li  the  destructive  consequences  which  must  attend  such  a  measure. 
„       The  President  of  the  United  States  is  highly  desirous  of  seeing  m 
^  number  of  your  principal  chiefs,  and  convincing  yon,  in  person,  how 
Ij   much  he  wishes  to  avoid  the  evils  of  war  for  your  sake,  and  the  sake  of 

homanity. 
Ir  Consult,  therefore,  upon  the  great  object  of  peace ;  c^  in  yonr  partiesy 
I  and  enjoin  a  cessation  of  all  other  depredations :  and  as  many  of  the 
principal  chiefs  as  shall  choose,  repair  to  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  the 
General  Government,  and  there  make  a  peace,  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  humanity.  Remember  that  no  additional  lands 
will  be  required  of  you,  or  any  other  tribe,  to  those  that  have  been 
ceded  by  former  treaties,  particularly  by  the  tribes  who  had  a  right  to 
make  the  treaty  of  Muskingum  in  the  year  1789. 

But,  if  any  of  your  tribes  can  prove  that  you  hare  a  fair  right  to  any 
lands,  comprehended  by  the  said  treaty,  and  have  not  been  compensated 
therefor,  you  shall  receive  full  satisfaction  upon  that  head. 

The  chiefs  yon  send  shall  be  safely  escorted  to  this  city ;  and  shall  be 
fvell  fed  and  provided  with  all  things  for  their  journey ;  and  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  pledged  to  you  for  the  true  and  liberal  per- 
formance of  every  thing  herein  contained  and  suggested :  and  all  this  is 
confirmed,  in  your  manner,  by  the  great  white  belt,  hereunto  attached.^ 

To  assist  {arther  in  attaining  the  desired  objects,  Captain  Hen- 
drick,  chief  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  on  ihe  8th  of  May  was 
despatched  to  urge  the  views  of  Washington  at  the  approaching 
council  of  the  north-western  confederacy;  and  on  the  22nd  of  the 
same  month,  instructions  were  also  issued  to  General  Rufus  Put- 
nam to  go  in  company  with  the  Moravian  missionary,  John  Heck- 
ewelder,  into  the  Indian  country  and  strive  to  secure  peace  and  a 
permanent  treaty,  f  Some  parts  of  those  orders  are  deserving  of 
perpetuation  in  every  form,  and  therefore  we  extract  them. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians,  who  were  so  long  in  this 
city,  lately,  were  astonished  at  the  moderation  of  our  claim  of  land,  it 
being  very  different  from  what  they  had  been  taught,  by  designing 
people,  to  believe. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Indians  have  been  misled  with  respect  to  oor 
elaims,  by  a  certain  map,  published  in  Connecticut,  wherein  are  laid 
cot  ten  new  States,  agreeably  to  a  report  of  a  committee  of  Congress. 

The  United  States  are  desirous,  in  any  treaty  which  shall  be  formed 
in  future,  to  avoid  all  causes  of  war,  relatively  to  boundaries,  by  fixing 

*  AB«ricttii  State  Papers,  t.  Sao.  t  Americm  Stat*  Paptnt  v.  SS3« 
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the  same  in  sach  a  manner  as  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  meanest  capa- 
city. As  the  basis,  therefore,  of  your  negotiation,  yoa  will,  in  ihi 
strongest  and  most  explicit  terms,  renounce,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  all  claim  to  any  Indian  land  which  shall  not  have  been  ceded  hj 
fair  treaties,  made  with  the  Indian  nations. 

You  may  ray — That  we  conceive  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar  to  han 
been  formed  by  the  tribes  having  a  just  right  to  make  the  same,  and 
diat  it  was  done  with  their  full  understanding  and  free  consent. 

That  if,  however,  the  said  tribes  should  judge  the  compensation  to 
have  been  inadequate  to  the  object,  or  that  any  other  tribes  have  a  jut 
claim,  in  both  cases  they  shall  receive  a  liberal  allowanoe,  on  tfaeb 
finally  settling  all  disputes  upon  the  subject. 

As  the  United  States  have  never  made  any  treaties  with  the  Wabidi 
Indians,  although  the  said  Indians  have  been  repeatedly  invited  thereto, 
their  claims  to  the  lands  east  and  south  of  the  said  Wabash  have  not 
been  defined. 

This  circumstance  will  be  a  subject  of  your  inquiry  with  the  as* 
sembled  Indian  tribes ;  and  yon  may  assure  the  parties  conoemed,  that 
an  equitable  boundary  shall  be  arranged  with  them. 

You  will  make  it  clearly  understood,  that  we  want  not  a  foot  of  their 
land,  and  that  it  is  theirs,  and  theirs  only  ;  that  they  have  the  right  to 
sell,  and  the  right  to  refuse  to  sell,  and  that  the  United  States  wiD 
guarantee  to  them  the  said  just  right. 

That  it  is  not  only  the  sincere  desire  of  the  United  States  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  neighboring  Indian  tribes,  but  to  protect  thera  in  their 
just  rights,  against  lawless,  violent  white  people.  If  each  should  com- 
mit  any  injury  on  the  person  or  properties  of  a  peaceable  Indian,  thej 
will  be  regarded  equally  as  the  enemies  of  the  General  Government,  as 
the  Indians,  and  will  be  punished  accordingly. 

Your  first  great  object,  upon  meeting  the  Indians,  will  be  to  convince 
them  that  the  United  States  require  none  of  their  lands. 

The  second,  that  we  shall  guaranty  all  that  remain,  and  take  the  In* 
dians  under  our  protection. 

Thirdly ;  they  must  agree  to  a  truce,  and  immediately  to  call  in  aD 
their  war  parties.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  be  negotiating  with  them  wUte 
they  shall  be  murdering  the  frontier  citizeas. 

Having  happily  effected  a  truce,  founded  on  the  above  assuranoes,  it 
will  then  be  your  primary  endeavor  to  obtain  from  each  of  the  hostie 
and  neighboring  tribes  two  of  the  most  respectable  chiefs,  to  repair  to 
the  seat  of  the  Government,  and  there  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  in  which  all  causes  of  difference  should  be 
buried  forever. 

You  will  give  the  chiefs  every  assurance  of  personal  protection  wbik 
on  their  journey  to  Philadelphia,  and,  should  they  insist  upon  it,  hosta- 
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ges  of  officers  for  the  safe  return  of  the  chiefs*  and,  in  case  of  their 
compliance,  you  will  take  every  precaution  by  the  troops  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  said  chiefs,  which  the  nature  of  the  case  may  re<}uire. 

But  if,  aAer  having  used  your  utmost  exertions,  the  chiefs  should 
decline  the  journey  to  Philadelphia,  then  you  will  agree  with  them  on  & 
plan  for  a  general  treaty.* 

We  have  mentioned  the  inyitation  ^ven  in  February  by  the 
Secretary  of  war  to  Brant  to  visit  Philadelphia:  —  Some  of  his 
£nglish  friends  urged  the.  Mohawk  by  no  means  to  comply  witii 
the  request,  but  he  had  the  independence  to  think  and  act  for 
himself,  and  on  the  20th  of  June  appeared  at  the  then  Federal 
capital!  He  remained  there  ten  or  twelve  days,  and  was  treated 
by  all  with  marked  attention :  great  pains  were  taken  to  make  him 
understand  the  posture  of  affairs  and  the  wishes  oi  the  United 
States ;  and  in  the  hope  that  he  would  prove  a  powerful  pacificator^ 
on  the  27th  of  June  a  letter  was  addressed  to  him  by  General  ICnox, 
laying  before  him  the  wishes  of  the  Government  and  making  him 
another  messenger  of  peace.f  The  fact  that  five  independent  em* 
bassies,  asking  peace,  were  sent  to  the  inimical  tribes;  and  the 
tone  of  the  papers  bom  which  we  havg  extracted  so  fully,  will  de- 
monstrate, we  think,  the  wish  of  the  United  States,  to  do  the  abor- 
i^nes  entire  justice.  But  the  victories  they  had  gained,  and  the 
favorable  whispers  of  the  British  agents  closed  the  ears  of  the  red 
men ;  and  all  propositions  for  peace  were  rejected  in  one  form  or 
another.  Freeman,  who  left  Fort  Washington,  April  7th ;  ||  True- 
man,  who  left  it  May  22d  for  the  Maumee,  and  Colonel  Hardin,§ 
who  on  the  same  day  started  for  Sandusky,  were  all  murdered  ;ir 

*  American  State  Papen,  t.  334.  f  Stone'a  Brant^  ii.  8S8. 

%  American  State  Papen,  t.  296. 

I  Letter  from  Wilkmson  to  Armitrong,  quoted  bj  DUlon,  (History  Indiana,  i.  31S.) 

%  For  a  aketch  of  Haidin'a  life,  aee  Marshall,  ii.  44  to  61. 

%  Letter  from  Wilkinson  to  Armstrong,  in  Cist's  MisceUanj,  i.  18.  The  statements  in 
relation  to  Tmeman  afford  a  curious  example  of  the  uncertainty  in  matters  of  detail  of  eten 
our  late  Western  History.  Marshall  (U.  42)  and  Butler  (History  Kentucky,  219)  say  that 
h»  was  sent  by  Wilkinson,  whereas  he  was  sent  by  the  Federal  GoTemment;  Atwator, 
(History  of  Ohio,  145,)  says  he  was  sent  by  Wayne;  Judge  Burnet,  (Ohio  Historical 
Society  Transactions,  part  2,  toI.  1,  p.  30,  note,)  says  he  was  sent  by  Harmar,  soon  after 
Ins  defeat,  at  least  eighteen  months  before  Wayne  was  appointed  to  command ;  but  hia 
instructions,  aboTe  referred  to,  are  dated  April  3d,  1792.  The  most  perplexing  accoont^ 
bowerer,  is  that  given  by  William  May,  and  contained  in  die  American  Sute  Papen,  t. 
t48,  who  statea  that  he.  May,  left  Fort  HamUton,  on  or  about  Me  13eA  cfAprilt  <*  to  Al- 
low on  the  trail  of  Traeman,  who,  with  a  French  baker  and  another  man,  were  sent  w  a 
flag  to  the  Indians  :'>  farther  on  hesayfly  tlKtonthe7th  day  h*  ^^mvfuwi  Immm 
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Trueman,  it  would  seem,  however,  not  by  a  body  of  In^&ins,  hit 
by  a  man  and  boy  whom  he  met  in  hunting.*  Brant,  from  od- 
ness  or  caution,t  did  not  attend  the  western  council,  as  had  beei 
expected.  Hendricks  gave  his  message  into  the  hands  of  Colood 
McKee,  and  kept  away  from  the  gathering  of  the  united  nadoDs;^ 
and  of  the  four  individual  messengers,  Trueman,  Brant,  Hendrick, 
and  Putnam,  Putnam  alone  reached  his  goal.  That  gentleman  left 
Marietta,  upon  the  26th  of  June,  and  on  the  2d  of  July  was  at 
Fort  Washington ;  here  he  heard  of  Indian  hostilities  at  Foit  Jet 
ferson,  and  of  the  probability  of  Trueman's  murder.  He  found 
also  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  ask  the  chiefs  under  any  circunh 
stances  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  and  that  it  was  extremely  doobtiiil 
if  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  visit  even  Fort  Washington;  im- 
der  these  circumstances,  conceiving  it  desirable  that  some  step 
should  be  taken  at  once,  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Foit  Knox, 
(Post  St.  Vincent,)  and  there  meet  such  of  the  Wabash  leaders  is 
could  be  got  together,  in  the  hopes  that  they  might  at  least  be  de» 
tached  from  the  general  league.  This  determination  he  carried 
into  effect  on  the  17th  of  August,  when,  with  several  Indian  pris- 
oners to  be  restored  to  their  friends,  and  presents  for  them  beside, 
he  left  Cincinnati,  and  reaching  Vincennes  in  due  time,  upon  the 
27th  of  September  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Eel  river  tribe,  flic 
Weas,  Illinois,  Potawatamies,  Musquitoes,  Wabash  Eic]aqK)os, 
Piankeshaws,  Kaskaskias,  and  Peorias.  This  treaty,  however, 
was  never  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  proved  practically  of  little  or 
no  use,  although  sixteen  chiefs  of  the  Wabash  tribe  were  prevailed 
on  to  go  to  Philadelphia.il 

and  the  two  other  men  lying  dead,  acalped  and  atripped."  He  afterwmvda  givet  a  paitk- 
ular  account  of  Trueman's  death,  which  account  he  receired  from  an  TtMij^a.  Ttig  Mate- 
ment  appears  snspicioas,  from  the  fiict  that  General  Knox  wrote  Tmeman  aa  late  at  tk 
22d  of  Maj,  (American  State  Papers,?.  234,)  and  also  from  the  &ct  tlwt  news  of  htedssik 
first  reached  Vincennes,  June  28th  (American  State  Papers,  t.  238 ;  )  mm  well  aa  fies  tk 
circumstance  that  May  left  in  pursuit  of  Trueman  oniy  ten  days  after  the  date  of  kv 
(Trueman's)  instructions  at  Philadelphia.  The  whole  mystery,  boweTer,  is  deatcd  if  by 
reading  in  May's  affidavit, «  Freeman  "  fbr  «  Trueman ; "  Freeman  left  Fort  Wario^lHi 
April  7th ;  April  10th,  Wilkinaon  wrote  Armstrong  to  order  May  to  deeett,  ao  aa  to  se> 
quire  information  from  the  Indians ;  (Dillon's  History  of  Indiana,  L  312 ; ")  and  sa  or 
about  the  13th  he  did  so,  and  on  Harmar*s  trace,  which  Freeman  had  been  instractei  M 
ibllow,  found  his  body. 

*May'a  deposition.    Brant'a  Letters,  (American  State  PBp«n>  t.  243.  245;)  abs» 
McKee'a  aocoont  aent  Brant,  (Stone'a  Brant,  ii.  383.) 

t  Stone,  ii.  334.    May's  deposition* 

^  American  Stete  Papers,  t.  322.    The  council  probably  broke  np  tboot  te  lOer  Itk 
ef  October,  [do.  do.] 

I  AfiriciB  StOe  P»ptn|  ▼#  238.  233.  240.  312.  336. 
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Neither  did  the  efforts  of  the  Six  nations  in  the  north-west 
council*  prove  more  efficacious.  On  the  16th  of  November  the 
emissaries  of  the  Iroquois  gave  an  account  of  their  doings  to  the 
agent  for  the  United  States  and  others  at  Buffalo  creek,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  information  is  communicated  is  so  pecuHar 
that  we  should  transcribe  the  speech  entire  if  our  limits  would 
permit,  t 

By  this  council,  it  appeared,  eveiy  thing  was  referred  to  another 
council  to  be  held  in  the  spring,  but  with  the  clear  intimation  that 
the  Ohio  must  be  the  boundary  of  the  American  lands,  and  that 
the  treaties  of  Fort  Mcintosh  and  Fort  Harmar,  must  be  regarded 
as  null.     Soon  after  this  council  broke  up,  on  the  6th  of  Novem- 
ber, Major  Adair,  commander  of  the  mounted  Kentucky  infantry 
was  attacked  by  a  body  of  savages  in  the  neighborhood  of  Foit 
St.  Clair,  twenty  miles  north  of  Fort  Hamilton.    The  attack  was 
sudden  and  violent  and  with  difficulty  repelled.     The  officer  in 
charge  of  the  station  took  no  part  in  the  conflict  as  he  had  been 
strictly  ordered  by  General  Wilkinson  to  act  only  on  the  defensive, 
bat  Adair's  men  received   ammunition  from  the  fortress,  and 
returned  thither  with  their  wounded.^    This  action,  however, 
together  with  other  evidences  of  continued  hostilities  ||    did  not 
prevent  the  United  States  from  taking  measures  to  meet  the  hostile 
tribes  **  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami  (Maumee)  when  the  leaves 
were  fully  out."    For  this  purpose  the  President  at  first  selected 
Charles  Carroll  and  Charles  Thompson,  but  as  they  declined  the 
nomination,  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Beverly  Randolph,  and  Timothy 
Pickering  were,  on  the  1st  of  March§  1793,  appointed  to  attend 
the  proposed  meeting  which  it  was  concluded  should  be  held  at 

*  Thifl  coancil  wu  held  at  the  month  of  the  An  Gltice,  and  wai  one  of  the  largest  erer 
held ;  beside  the  Weatern,  New  York,  and  Canadian  Indiana,  there  were  present  tweaty- 
•eren  other  nations ;  among  them  the  Goras,  who  had  been  a  whole  season  reaching  th* 
point  designated.  See  Complanter's  speech  to  General  Wayne,  December  S,  179t. 
(American  State  Papers,  t.  337.) 

t  American  State  Papers,  ▼.  323. 


^  Adair's  letter,  American  State  Papers,  ▼.  335.— MS.  letter  of  Judge  Collins  who 
in  the  action.  From  the  latter  we  learn  that  the  Indians  were  commanded  bj  Littl« 
Turtle,  that  they  were  bound  for  Columbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  lower  Miami,  which 
thej  meant  to  destroy,  and  attacked  Adair  for  his  hones,  most  of  which  they  got. 

I  July  7th,  1792,  the  Indians  fired  on  a  boat  a  mUe  and  a  half  aboye  Fort  WaahingtOBy 
and  took  captive  OliTcr  If.  Spencerv-^ee  his  NamtiTe^  and  Cist's  Cincinaati  MiiwiBi»y, 
i.  46  and  261. 

§  8p«ki>  WadnagtOBi  x.  318^  314. 
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Sandusky/  On  the  26th  of  April,  the  Commissioners  received 
their  instructions ;  on  the  27th  General  Lincoln  left  Philadelphia 
for  Niagara  by  the  way  of  New  York ;  and  on  the  30th  the  oflier 
two  started  by  the  route  through  Pennsylvania,  which  led  up  tbe 
vallies  of  the  Scuylkill,  Susquehannah,  Lycoming,  and  Conhoctoo 
and  across  to  the  Genesee.  These,  travelling  more  rapidly,  ftr 
Lincoln  had  the  stores  and  baggage, — reached  Niagara  on  the 
17th  of  May,  and  were  at  once  invited  by  Lieutenant  General 
Simcoe  to  take  up  their  residence  at  his  seat,  Navy  BUI;  with 
this  invitation  they  complied  and  remained  there  until  the  28th  d 
June.  The  cause  of  this  delay  was  the  belief  expressed  bj 
McKee  and  others  that  the  Indians  would  not  be  ready  to  meet 
the  Commissioners  before  the  last  of  June,  as  priirate  councils  had 
first  to  be  held  among  the  various  tribes,  f  While  resting  in  his 
Majesty's  dominion,  the  ambassadors  were  nowise  idle,  and  among 
other  interesting  documents,  on  the  7th  of  June  presented  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  Governor  Simcoe : 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  States  for  making  peace  with  the 
western  Indians  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  Governor  Simcoe :  that  the  very 
high  importance  of  the  negotiation  committed  to  their  management, 
makes  them  desirous  of  using  every  proper  means  that  may  contribute 
to  its  success.  That  they  have  observed  with  pleasure  the  diapositioo 
manifested  by  the  Governor  to  afford  every  requisite  assistance  in  the 
preparatory  arrangements  for  holding  the  treaty  with  the  hostile  IndianF. 
But,  all  the  facilities  thus  afforded,  and  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
British  government  on  this  occasion,  will  perhaps  be  fruitless,  unless 
some  means  are  used  to  counteract  the  deep  rooted  prejudices,  and  on- 
founded  reports  among  the  Indian  tribes :  for,  the  acts  of  a  few  bad  men 
dwelling  among  them,  or  having  a  familiar  intercourse  with  them,  by 
cherishing  those  prejudices,  or  raising  and  spreading  those  reports,  nuj 
be  sufficient  to  defeat  every  attempt  to  accomplish  a  peace.  As  u 
instance  of  such  unfounded  reports,  the  conmiissioners  have  noticed  the 
declaration  of  a  Mohawk,  from  Grand  River,  that  Governor  Smm 
advised  the  Indiana  to  make  peace,  but  not  to  give  up  any  of  ikA 
lands.    The  commissioners  further  observe  that  if  any  transactions  at 

*  American  Sute  Papen,  ▼.  343.  Washingtoii'i  antwer  to  the  Weatem  Indiua  m  ^ 
preTioua  aatomn  had  cauaed  doubta  among  them,  because  it  said  nothing  of  the  BriliA 
attending  the  treaty j — ^American  State  Papen,  ▼.  342. 

f  American  State  Papers,  t.  343,  where  the  Journal  of  the  Commissioners  is  gins; 
also  Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  third  series,  toI.  t.  190-196,  where  Geecfil 
Lincoln's  Journal  is  giren,  together  wiUi  a  drawing  of  the  conference  at  Niagara,  JoIyTft 
made  bj  Colonel  Pilkington  of  the  British  aimj :  this  is  also  given  ia  Stone's  Bmt,  i. 
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former  treaties  were  exceptionable,  the  principles  of  the  present  treaty 
are  calculated  to  remove  the  causes  of  complaint ;  for  the  views  of  gov-  - 
ernment  are  perfectly  fair.  And,  although  it  is  impossible  to  retrace  all 
the  steps  then  taken,  the  United  States  are  disposed  to  recede,'  as  far  as 
shall  be  indispensable,  and  the  existing  state  of  things  will  admit ;  and, 
for  the  lands  retained,  to  make  ample  compensation.  The  views  of  the 
United  States  being  thus  fair  and  liberal,  the  commissioners  wish  to 
embrace  every  means  to  make  them  appear  so  to  the  Indians,  against 
any  contrary  suggestions.  Among  these  means,  the  commissioners 
consider  the  presence  of  some  gentlemen  of  the  army  to  be  of  conse- 
qaence :  for,  although  the  Indians  naturally  look  up  to  their  superinten- 
dents as  their  patrons,  yet  the  presence  of  some  officers  of  the  army  will 
probably  induce  them  to  negotiate  with  greater  confidence  on  the  terms 
of  peace.  Independently  of  these  considerations,  the  commissioners, 
for  their  own  sakes,  request  the  pleasure  of  their  company.  The  com- 
missioners, feeling  the  greatest  solicitude  to  accomplish  the  object  of 
their  mission,  will  be  happy  to  receive  from  the  Governor  every  infor- 
mation relating  to  it,  which  his  situation  enables  him  to  communicate. 
He  must  be  aware  that  the  sales  and  settlements  of  the  lands  over  the 
Ohio,  founded  on  the  treaties  of  Forts  Mcintosh  and  Harmar,  rendered 
it  impossible  now  to  make  that  river  the  boundary.  The  expression  of 
his  opinion  on  this  point  in  particular  will  give  them  great  satisfaction.^ 

To  this  note  the  following  answer  was  sent: 

Colonel  Simcoe,  commanding  the  King's  forces  in  Upper  Canada* 
has  the  honor,  in  answer  to  the  paper  delivered  to  him  this  morning  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  for  making  peaee  with  the 
western  Indians,  to  state  to  those  gentlemen,  that  he  is  duly  impressed 
with  the  serious  importance  of  the  negotiation  committed  to  their 
charge,  and  shall  be  happy  to  contribute  by  every  proper  means  that 
may  tend  to  its  success.  He  is  much  obliged  to  them  for  the  polite 
manner  in  which  they  have  expressed  their  sense  of  his  readiness  to 
afford  them  such  facilities  as  may  have  been  in  his  power,  to  assist  in 
the  preparatory  arrangements  for  holding  the  treaty.  He  is  perfectly 
aware  that  unfounded  reports  and  deep  rooted  prejudices,  have  arisen 
among  the  Indian  tribes :  but  whether  from  the  acts  of  a  few  bad  men 
living  among  them,  he  cannot  pretend  to  say.  But,  he  must  observe, 
upon  the  instance  given  by  the  commissioners,  of  one  of  '*  those  un- 
founded reports,  that  a  Mohawk  from  the  Grand  River  should  say,  that 
Governor  Simcoe  advised  the  Indians  to  make  peace,  but  not  to  give 
up  their  lands,"  it  is  of  that  nature  that  cannot  be  true ;  the  Indians,  as 
yet,  not  having  applied  for  his  advice  on  the  subject :  and  it  being  a 

*  American  Stita  Papen,  t.  347. 
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point,  of  all  others,  on  which  they  are  the  least  likely  to  oobsqIi  & 
British  officers  commanding  in  Upper  Canada.  Colonel  Simcoe  coi- 
siders  himself  perfectly  justified  in  admitting,  on  the  veqaisitionofthi 
commissioners,  some  officers  to  attend  the  treaty ;  aod^  theiefiMC,  it 
addition  to  the  gentlemen  appointed  to  control  the  deliTeiy  of  the  Biiai 
provisions,  &c.  he  will  desire  Captain  Banbury,  of  the  fifth  legiflMH; 
and  Lieutenant  Givens,  who  has  some  knowledge  of  one  of  the  Imim 
languages,  to  accompany  the  commissioners.  Colonel  Simeoe  can  ^ 
the  commissioners  no  further  information  than  what  is  afforded  ky  tiie 
speeches  of  the  confederate  nations,  of  which  General  Hull  has  «tkea- 
tic  copies.  But,  as  it  has  been,  ever  since  the  conqaest  of  Canada,  ikt 
principle  of  the  British  government  to  unite  the  American  Indiana,  ^ 
all  petty  jealousies  being  extinguished,  the  real  wishes  of  the  seicnl 
tribes  may  be  fully  expressed,  and  in  consequence  of  all  the  treatiei 
made  with  them,  may  have  the  most  complete  ratification  and  onivcnri 
concurrence,  so,  he  feels  it  proper  to  state  to  the  comraiseionerB,  tela 
jealousy  of  a  contrary  conduct  in  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  w^ 
appears  to  him  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  sf  iht 
confederacy.*^ 

On  the  day  before  this  correspondence  the  six  Quakers  who 
both  by  their  own  request  and  that  of  the  Indians,  had  accom- 
panied the  deputation,  together  with  Heckewelder  and  oSieis 
sailed  for  Detroit  to  learn  how  matters  stood ;  and  on  the  2^  of 
the  month  the  Commissioners  themselves,  receiving  no  news  fron 
Sandusky,  prepared  to  embark  for  the  mouth  of  Detrmt  riTer.  Ob 
the  15th  of  July,  while  still  detained  by  head  winds  C<JomI 
Butler,t  Brant  and  some  fifly  natives  arrived  firom  the  Manmee, 
and  two  days  after  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor,  Brant  thus 
addressed  the  Americans  :  — 

Brothers :  We  have  met  to-day  our  brothers  the  Boatonians  and  Eif- 
lish.  We  are  glad  to  have  the  meeting,  and  tliink  it  is  by  the  appoiat- 
ment  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Brothers  of  the  United  States :  We  told  yn 
the  other  day,  at  Fort  Erie,  that,  at  another  time,  we  would  Inlbfm  jtm 
why  we  had  not  assembled  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  holfiag 
the  treaty  with  you.  We  now  inform  you  that  it  is  becaose  there  is  fo 
much  of  the  appearance  of  war  in  that  quarter.  Brothers  :  We  haw 
given  the  reason  for  our  not  meeting  you;  and  now  we  request  a 
explanation  of  those  wariike  appearances.  Brothers :  The  people  yes 
see  here  are  sent  to  represent  the  Indian  nations  who  own  the  hndi 
north  of  the  Ohio,  as  their  common  property,  and  who  aae  all  of  Mt 

*  Americaa  tote  Papera,  t.  347. 

t  The  Conauader  of  the  Toiief  it  WTomiBg,  aftsrwaids  laiiia 
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mind— -one  heart.  Brothers :  We  have  come  to  ilpeak  to  you  for  two 
reasons :  one,  because  your  warriors  being  in  oar  neighborhood,  haye 
prevented  our  meeting  at  the  appointed  place :  the  other,  to  know  if  yoa 
are^  properly  authorized  to  ran  and  establish  a  new  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Indian  nations.  We  are 
-still  desirous  of  meeting  yoa  at  the  appointed  place.  Brothers :  We 
wish  yon  to  deliberate  well  on  this  business.  We  hare  epoken  oar 
sentiments  in  sincerity,  considering  ourselyes  in  the  presence  of  the 
Crreat  Spirit,  from  whom,  in  time  of  danger,  we  expect  assistance.^ 

On  the  following  day  tlie  Commissioners  replied. 

Brothers :  Tou  have  mentioned  two  objects  of  your  coming  to  meet 
us  at  this  place.    One,  to  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  warlike  appear- 
ances on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on  the  northwestern  side  of  the 
Ohio  ;  the  other,  to  learn  whether  we  hare  authority  to  ran  and  estab- 
lish a  new  boundary  line  between  your  lands  and  ours.    Brothers :    On 
the  first  ipoint  we  cannot  but  express  our  extreme  regret,  that  any 
reports  of  warlike  appearances,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  shoaM 
liave  delayed  o«r  meeting  at  Sandnsky.    The  nature  of  the  ease  irre- 
sistibly forbids  all  apprehensions  of  hostile  incursions  into  the  Indian 
country  north  of  the  Ohio,  during  the  treaty  at  Sandusky.    Brothers : 
We  are  deputed  by  the  Great  Chief  and  the  Great  Council  of  the 
United  States  to  treat  with  yoa  of  peace ;  and  is  it  possible  that  the 
same  Great  Chief  and  his  Great  Council  could  order  their  warriors  to 
make  fresh  war,  while  we  were  sitting  round  the  same  fire  with  you,  in 
order  to  make  peace  ?  Is  it  possible  that  our  Great  Chief  and  his  Coan- 
cil  could  act  so  deceitfully  towards  us,  their  Commissionen,  as  well  as 
towards  you  ?  Brothers :  We  think  it  is  not  possible  ;  but  we  will  qait 
arguments  and  come  to  facts.    Brothers:  We  assure  you,  that  our 
Great  Chief,  General  Washington,  has  strictly  forbidden  all  hostilities 
against  you,  until  the  erent  of  the  proposed  treaty  at  Sandusky  shall 
be  known.     Here  is  the  proclamation  of  his  head  warrior.  General 
Wayne,  to  that  effect.    But,  brothers,  our  Great  Chief  is  so  sincere  in 
his  professions  for  peace,  and  so  desirous  of  preventing  every  thing 
which  could  obstract  the  treaty  and  prolong  the  war,  that,  besides  grv- 
iog  the  above  orders  to  his  head  warrior,  he  has  informed  the  Governois 
of  the  several  States,  adjoining  the  Ohio,  of  the  treaty  proposed  to  be 
held  at  Sandusky,  and  desired  them  to  unite  their  power  with  bis  to 
prevent  any  hostile  attempts  against  the  Indians  north  of  the  Ofato, 
until  the  result  of  the  treaty  is  made  known.    Those  Governors  have 
accordingly  issued  their  orders,  strictly  forbidding  all  such  hostilities. 
The  proclamations  of  the  Governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  Tirginia  we 

*  Aaericta  State  Ptpeni  v.  344. 
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have  here  in  our  hands.  Brothers :  If,  af^er  all  these  precautions  of 
our  Great  Chief,  any  hostilities  should  be  committed  north  of  the  Ohio, 
they  must  proceed  from  a  few  disorderly  people,  whom  no  considen- 
tions  of  justice  or  public  good  can  restrain.  But  we  hope  and  belieit 
that  none  such  can  be  found. 

*<  Brothers :  After  these  explanations,  we  hope  you  will  possess  your 
minds  in  peace,  relying  on  the  good  faith  of  the  United  States  that  no 
injury  is  to  be  apprehended  by  you  during  the  treaty.  Brothen:  We 
now  come  to  the  second  point :  whether  we  are  properly  aothocised  to 
run  and  establish  a  new  boundary  line  between  your  lands  and  oois. 
Brothers :  We  answer  explicitly  that  we  have  that  authority.  Where 
this  line  should  run,  will  be  the  great  subject  of  discussion  at  the  treatj 
between  you  and  us ;  and  we  sincerely  hope  and  expeet  that  it  naj 
then  be  fixed  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.  Donbtless  some  con- 
cessions must  be  made  on  both  sides.  In  all  disputes  and  quaneli, 
both  parties  usually  take  some  wrong  steps ;  so  that  it  is  only  by  mitoai 
concessions  that  a  true  reconciliation  can  be  effected.  Brothers :  We 
wish  you  to  understand  us  clearly  on  this  head ;  for  we  mean  that  all 
our  proceedings  should  be  made  with  candor.  We  therefore  repeat  and 
say  explicitly  that  some  concessions  will  be  necessary  on  your  pir^  as 
well  as  on  ours,  in  order  to  establish  a  just  and  permanent  peace. 
Brothers  :  After  this  great  point  of  the  boundary  shall  be  foDy  oonsid- 
ered  at  the  treaty,  we  shall  know  what  concessions  and  stipnlatioiis  it 
will  be  proper  to  make  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates  ;  and  we  trust 
they  will  be  such  as  the  world  will  pronounce  reasonable  and  just 
Brothers :  You  have  told  us  that  you  represent  the  nations  of  Indians 
who  own  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  whose  Chiefs  are  now 
assembled  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee.  Brothers :  It  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  us  to  be  informed  of  the  names  of  those  nations,  and  of 
the  numbers  of  the  Chiefs  of  each  so  assembled.  Brothers :  We  ooce 
mote  turn  our  eyes  to  your  representation  of  the  warlike  appearances 
in  your  country ;  to  give  you  complete  satisfaction  on  this  point,  we 
now  assure  you  as  soon  as  our  council  at  this  place  is  ended,  we  wiH 
send  a  messenger  on  horseback  to  the  Great  Chief  of  the  United  Stales, 
to  desire  him  to  renew  and  strongly  repeat  his  orders  to  his  head  war- 
rior, not  only  to  abstain  from  all  hostilities  against  you  ;  but  to  remain 
quietly  at  his  posts  until  the  event  of  the  treaty  shall  be  known.'** 

To  the  enquiry  made  by  the  Agents  of  the  United  States  as  to 
tribes  Brant  said, — 

Yesterday  you  expressed  a  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  names  of  the 
nations,  and  numbers  of  Chiefs  assembled  at  the  Maumee ;  but,  as  tbtj 

*  American  State  Papen,  t.  349. 
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were  daily  coming  in,  we  cannot  give  you  exact  information.  Ton  will 
see  for  yourselves  in  a  few  days.  When  we  left  it  the  following  nations 
were  there,  to-wit :  Five  Nations,  Wyandots,  Shawanese,  Delawares* 
Mansees,  Miamies,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Pottawatamies,  Nantikokies, 
Mingoes,  Cherokees :  the  principal  men  of  these  were  there."* 

The  jealousy  of  the  Indians  as  to  hostile  movements  was  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Wayne  was  at  this  time  gathering  horses  and 
cattle,  and  cutting  roads  in  the  heart  of  the  contested  country, 
beyond  Fort  Jefferson,  within  three  days  journey  of  the  Indian 
head  quarters,  f 

His  "  Legion  "  had  passed  the  winter  of  1792-3  at  Legionville, 
and  there  remained  until  the  last  of  April,  '93,  when  it  was  taken 
down  the  river  to  Cincinnati,  where  it  encamped  near  Fort  Wash- 
ington ;  j:  and  there  it  continued  imtil  October,  engaged  merely  in 
drilling  and  preparations,  the  Commander-in-Chief  having  been 
directed  by  the  Executive  to  issue  a  Proclamation  forbidding  all 
hostile  movements  north  of  the  Ohio  until  the  northern  Conunis- 
sioners  were  heard  from.||  This  proclamation  was  issued,  and  the 
country  remained  tranquil,§  although,  as  we  have  said,  preparar 
tions  were  made  for  action  in  case  it  should  finally  become 
needful. 

While  Wayne,  encountering  many  obstacles,  was  perfecting  the 
discipline  of  his  soldiers  at  "  Hobson's  choice,''f  and  striving  to 
get  forward  mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky,  who,  after  the 
experience  of  1790  and  1791  could  not  be  had,  so  strong  was 
their  repugnance  to  serve  with  regulars,  —  **  the  Commissioners 
had  crossed  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  21st  of  July  took  up  their 
quarters  at  the  house  of  the  famous  or  infamous  Captain  Matthew 
Elliott,  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river,  ft  ^^  ^^^  day  of  their  arri- 
val they  wrote  to  Colonel  McKee  asking  him  to  hasten  the  pro- 
posed meeting  at  Sandusky,  which  he  promised  to  do.  On  the 
29th  of  July  twenty  Indians  arrived  from  the  Rapids  to  see  the 
Commissioners;  and  on  the  three  following  days  the  white  and 
red  men  met  in  coimcil, —  Simon  Girty  acting  as  interpreter.  It 
seemed   the   confederacy   were   not   satisfied   with    the   meeting 

*  American  State  Papen,  v.  350.  t  American  State  Papers,  t.  351. 
%  American  Pioneer,  i.  S93.  |  American  State  Papen,  t.  34S. 
§  American  State  Papen,  v.  359. 

5  The  name  of  his  encampment  at  Cincinnati ;  said  to  hare  been  so  named  because  the 
high  water  when  the  Legion  came  down  prevented  their  landing  elsewhere. 

*  *  Wayne's  letter,  American  State  Papen,  v.  360.— Bntler  831. 

1 1  He  had  2000  acres  mostly  cultivated ;  see  description  in  Weld's  tnvels,  (LondoB, 
1799,)  vol.  a.  170. 
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between  Brant  and  the  Commissioners  at  Niagara,  and  now 
wished  to  know  distinctly,  and  merely,  if  the  United  States  wouU 
or  would  not  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary.  To  this  inquiry  the 
Commissioners  replied  (July  31)  in  writing,  setting  forth  flie 
American  claims,  the  grounds  of  them,  and  the  impossibility  cl 
making  the  Ohio  the  line  of  settlement.  The  answers  to  tiiis 
communication,  one  of  which  was  delivered  orally  on  the  spoi^ 
and  the  other  on  the  16th  of  August,  in  writing,  are  so  character- 
istic  and  able,  that  on  this  account,  as  well  as  because  thg  were 
the  ultimata  of  the  Indians  in  this  negotiation, — we  give  enUie. 

Brothers :  We  are  all  brothers  you  see  here  now.  Brothers :  It  is 
now  three  years  since  you  desired  to  speak  with  us.  We  heard  yoo 
yesterday,  and  understood  you  well  —  perfectly  well.  We  have  a  few 
^  words  to  say  to  you.  Brothers :  You  mentioned  the  treaties  of  Fort 
Btanwiz,  Beaver  creek,*  and  other  places.  Those  treaties  were  not 
complete.  There  were  but  a  few  chiefs  who  treated  with  you.  Toa 
have  not  bought  our  lands.  They  belonjB^  to  us.  You  tried  to  draw  of 
some  of  us.  Brothers :  Many  years  ago^  we  all  know  that  tbe  Oiiio 
was  made  the  boundary.  It  was  settled  by  Sir  WiHiam  Jdkostoo. 
This  side  is  ours.  We  look  upon  it  as  oar  property.  Brothen :  Yoo 
mentioned  General  Washington.  He  and  you  know  yoo  iiare  your 
houses  and  your  people  on  our  land.  You  say  you  canaot  moTe  thto 
off:  and  we  cannot  give  up  our  land.  Brothers :  We  are  sorry  we 
cannot  come  to  an  agreement.  Tbe  line  has  been  £xed  long  ago. 
Brothers :  We  don't  say  much.  There  has  been  much  mischief  on 
both  sides.  We  came  here  upon  peace,  and  thought  you  did  the  same. 
We  shall  talk  to  our  head  warriors.  You  may  return  whence  you 
came,  and  tell  Washington. 

The  council  here  breaking  up,  Captain  Elliott  went  to  the  Shawanese 
chief  Ka-kia-pilathy,  and  told  him  that  the  last  part  of  the  speech  was 
wrong.  That  chief  came  back  and  said  it  was  wrong.  Girty  said 
that  he  had  interpreted  truly  what  the  Wyandot  chief  spoke.  An 
explanation  took  place;  and  Girty  added  as  follows:  *' Brothers:  In- 
stead of  going  home,  we  wish  you  to  remain  here  for  an  answer  from 
as.  We  have  your  speech  in  our  breasts,  and  shall  consult  cor  bead 
warriors."  t 

The  head  warriors  having  been  consulted|  the  final  message 
came  in  these  words, — 

**  To  the  ComnUaaionera  of  the  United  Statea.  Brothers :  We  have 
received  your  speech  dated  the  31st  of  last  month,  and  it  has  beea  inter* 

*  Fort  Mcintosh.  f  Amenctn  State  Ptptfi,  v.  348^ 
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preted  to  all  the  different  nations.*  We  have  been  long  in  sending  you 
an  answer,  because  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject.  But  we 
now  answer  it  fully  ;  having  given  it  all  the  consideration  in  our  power. 

**  Brothers :  You  tell  us  that,  after  you  had  made  peace  with  the  King, 
our  father,  about  ten  years  ago,  ^  it  remained  to  make  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations  who  had  taken  part  with  the 
King.  For  this  purpose  Commissioners  were  appointed  who  sent  mes- 
sages to  all  those  Indian  nations,  inviting  them  to  come  and  make 
peace  i*  and,  after  reciting  the  periods  at  which  you  say  treaties  were 
held,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  Fort  Mcintosh  and  Miami,  all  which  treaties, 
according  to  your  own  acknowledgement,  were  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  peace,  you  then  say,  *  Brothers,  the  Commissioners  who  con- 
ducted these  treaties,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  sent  the  papers 
containing  them  to  the  general  council  of  the  States,  who  supposing 
them  satisfactory  to  the  nations  treated  with,  proceeded  to  dispose  of  the 
lands  thereby  ceded.' 

**  Brothers :  This  is  telling  us  plainly,  what  we  always  tinderstood 
to  be  the  case,  and  it  agrees  with  the  declarations  of  those  few  who 
attended  those  treaties,  viz :  That  they  went  to  meet  your  Commission- 
ers to  make  peace ;  but,  through  fear,  were  obliged  to  sign  any  paper 
that  was  laid  before  them ;  and  it  has  since  appeared  that  deeds  of  ces- 
sion were  signed  by  them,  instead  of  treaties  of  peace. 

**  Brothers :  You  then  say,  *  after  some  time  it  appears  that  a  number 
of  people  in  your  nations  were  dissatisfied  with  the  treaties  of  Fort 
Mcintosh  and  Miami,  therefore  the  council  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pointed Governor  St.  Clair  their  Commissioner,  with  full  power,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  all  causes  of  controversy,  relating  to  trade, 
and  settling  boundaries,  between  the  Indian  nations  in  the  northern  de- 
partment, and  the  United  States.  He  accordingly  sent  messages,  invi- 
ting all  the  nations  concerned  to  meet  him  at  a  council  fire  he  kindled 
at  the  falls  of  the  Muskingum.  While  he  was  waiting  for  them,  some 
mischief  happened  at  that  place,  and  the  fire  was  put  out :  so  he  kindled 
a  council  fire  at  Fort  Harmar,  where  near  six  hundred  Indians  of  differ- 
ent nations  attended.  The  Six  Nations  then  renewed  and  confirmed 
the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix :  and  the  Wyandots  and  Delawares  renewed 
and  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Mcintosh  :  some  Ottawas,  Chippewas, 
Pottawatamies,  and  Sacs,  were  also  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Har- 
mar.* Now  brothers,  these  are  your  words ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  make  a  short  reply  to  them. 

**  Brothers :  A  general  council  of  all  the  Indian  confederacy  was  held, 


*  It  seems  howeTer,  that  Brant  and  the  Chiefii  of  the  Iroquois  who  had  argaed  (br 
p«ace  were  not  consnlted.— Letter  of  the  Comminionen  to  General  Knoi.— American 
State  Paper*,  y.  960. 
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as  you  well  know,  ia  the  fall  of  the  year  1788,  at  this  place ;  and  tbc 
general  council  was  invited  by  your  Commissioner  GoTemor  St  Clak, 
to  meet  him  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  treaty,  with  regard  to  tk 
lands  mentioned  by  you  to  have  been  ceded  by  the  treaties  of  For 
Stanwix  and  Fort  Mcintosh. 

**  Brothers :  We  are  in  possession  of  the  speeches  and  letters  whick 
passed  on  that  occasion,  between  those  deputed  by  the  confedental 
Indians,  and  Governor  St.  Clair,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Uiiiled 
States.  These  papers  prove  that  your  said  Commissionert  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1789,  after  having  been  informed  by  the  geacnl 
council  of  the  preceding  fall,  that  no  bargain  or  sale  of  any  part  of 
these  Indian  lands  would  be  considered  as  valid  or  binding  unless  agreed 
to  by  a  general  council,  nevertheless  persisted  in  collecting  together  t 
few  chiefs  of  two  or  three  nations  only,  and  with  them  held  a  treaty  for 
the  cession  of  an  immense  country ,  in  which  they  were  no  more  inte^ 
ested,  than  as  a  branch  of  the  general  cenfederacy,  and  who  were  ia  no 
manner  authorized  to  make  any  grant  or  concession  whatever. 

^*  Brothers :  How  then  was  it  possible  for  you  to  expect  to  eojoj 
peace,  and  quietly  to  hold  these  lands,  when  your  Commissioner  wai 
informed,  long  before  he  had  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  that  the  con- 
sent of  a  general  council  was  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  any  part 
of  these  lands  to  the  United  States.  The  part  of  these  lands  which  the 
United  States  now  wish  us  to  relinquish,  and  which  yon  say  are  settled, 
have  been  sold  by  the  United  States  since  that  time. 

**  Brothers :  You  say  *  the  United  States  wish  to  have  confirmed  all 
the  lands  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  and  also  a  small 
tract  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  claimed  by  General  Clark,  for  the  nse  of 
himself  and  his  warriors.  And,  in  consideration  thereof,  the  United 
States  would  give  such  a  large  sum  of  money  or  goods,  as  was  never 
given,  at  any  one  time,  for  any  quantity  of  Indian  lands,  since  the  white 
people  first  set  their  feet  on  this  island.  And,  because  these  lands  did 
every  year  furnish  you  with  skins  and  furs,  with  which  you  boogfat 
clothing  and  other  necessaries,  the  United  States  will  now  famish  the 
like  constant  supplies.  And  therefore,  besides  the  great  sum  to  be 
delivered  at  once,  they  will  every  year  deliver  you  a  large  qaantity  of 
such  goods  as  are  best  fitted  to  the  wants  of  yourselves,  your  women, 
and  children.' 

'*  Brothers :  Money,  to  us,  is  of  no  value ;  and  to  most  of  us  u- 
known ;  and,  as  no  consideration  whatever  can  induce  as  to  sell  the 
lands  on  which  we  get  sustenance  for  our  women  and  children,  we  hope 
we  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  a  mode  by  which  your  settlers  may  be 
easily  removed,  and  peace  thereby  obtained. 

**  Brothers :  We  know  that  these  settlers  are  poor,  or  they  woald 
never  have  ventured  to  live  in  a  country  which  has  been  in  continiial 
trouble  ever  since  they  crossed  the  Ohio.    Divide,  therefore,  this  large 
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sum  of  money,  which  you  have  offered  to  us,  among  these  people. 
Give  to  each,  also,  a  proportion  of  what  you  say  you  would  give  to  us, 
annually,  over  and  above  this  very  large  sum  of  money ;  and,  as  we 
are  persuaded,  they  would  most  readily  accept  of  it  in  lieu  of  the  lands 
you  sold  them.  If  you  add,  also,  the  great  sums  you  must  expend  in 
raising  and  paying  armies,  with  a  view  to  force  us  to  yield  you  our 
country,  you  will  certainly  have  more  than  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
re-paying  these  settlers  for  all  their  labor  and  their  improvements. 

**  Brothers :  You  have  talked  to  us  about  concessions.  It  appears 
strange  that  you  should  expect  any  from  us,  who  have  only  been  defend- 
ing our  just  rights  against  your  invasions.  We  want  peace.  Restore 
to  us  our  country,  and  we  shall  be  enemies  no  longer. 

"  Brothers :  You  make  one  concession  to  us  by  offering  us  your 
money ;  and  another  by  having  agreed  to  do  us  justice,  after  having 
long  and  injuriously  withheld  it :  we  mean  in  the  acknowledgement 
you  have  now  made,  that  the  King  of  England  never  did,  nor  never  had 
a  right  to  give  you  our  country,  by  the  treaty  of  peace.  And  you  want 
to  make  this  act  of  common  justice  a  great  part  of  your  concessions; 
and  seem  to  expect  that,  because  you  have  at  last  acknowledged  our 
independence,  we  should,  for  such  a  favor,  surrender  to  you  our 
country. 

Brothers : — You  have  talked,  also,  a  great  deal  about  pre-emption, 
and  your  exclusive  right  to  purchase  Indian  lands,  as  ceded  to  you  by 
the  king,  at  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Brothers  : — We  never  made  any  agreement  with  the  king,  nor  with 
any  other  nation,  that  we  would  give  to  either  the  exclusive  right  of 
purchasing  our  lands ;  and  we  declare  to  you,  that  we  consider  ourselves 
free  to  make  any  bargain  or  cession  of  lands,  whenever  and  to  whom- 
soever we  please.  If  the  white  people,  as  you  say,  made  a  treaty  that 
none  of  them  but  the  king  should  purchase  of  us,  and  that  he  has  given 
that  right  to  the  United  States,  it  is  an  affair  which  concerns  you  and 
him,  and  not  us :  we  have  never  parted  with  such  a  power. 

Brothers : — At  our  general  council,  held  at  the  Glaize  last  fall,  we 
agreed  to  meet  commissioners  from  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  peace,  provided  they  consented  to  acknowledge  and  confirm 
our  boundary  line  to  be  the  Ohio,  and  we  determined  not  to  meet  you, 
until  you  gave  us  satisfaction  on  that  point:  that  is  the  reason  we  have 
never  met. 

We  desire  you  to  consider,  brothers,  that  our  only  demand  is  the 
peaceable  possession  of  a  small  part  of  our  once  great  country. 
Look  back  and  review  the  lands  from  whence  we  have  been  driven  to 
this  spot.  We  can  retreat  no  farther;  because  the  country  behind 
hardly  affords  food  for  its  inhabitants  ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  resolved 
to  leave  our  bones  in  this  small  space  to  which  we  are  now  confined. 
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Brothers :  We  shall  be  persuaded  that  you  mean  to  do  us  jostkci 
you  agree  that  the  Ohio  shall  remain  the  boundary  line  between  vs.  i 
you  will  not  consent  thereto,  our  meeting  will  be  altogether  anBR» 
sary.  This  is  the  great  point  which  we  hoped  would  have  bn 
explained  before  you  left  your  homes,  as  our  message,  last  fall,  w 
principally  directed  to  obtain  that  information. 

Done  in  general  council,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  the  13i 
day  of  August,  1793. 

NATIONS. 

Wyandots,  Miamies,  MohicaBi. 

Seven  Nations,  of  Canada,  Ottawas,  Connoyf, 

Pottawattimies,  Messasagoes,  Delawares, 

Senecas,  of  the  Glaize,  Chippewas,  Nantakobes, 

Shawanese,  Munsees,  Creeks, 
Gherokees.* 

This,  of  necessity,  closed  the  attempts  of  the  United  Stues  te 
make  peace ;  some  few  further  efforts  were  made  to  secure  ^ 
Iroquois  to  the  cause  of  America,  but  they  ended  in  nothing ;  aad 
firom  the  month  of  August,  the  preparations  for  a  decision  bj  ams 
of  the  questions  pending  between  the  white  and  red  men  wen5 
forward  constantly. 

But  it  is  natural  to  ask  what  causes  led  the  northwestern  ssTices 
thus  to  stake  their  very  existence  upon  the  contest,  when  terms  » 
liberal  were  offered  by  their  opponents.  We  answer — first,  4ei: 
previous  success  did  much ;  and  secondly,  they  hoped  for  &e  aid 
of  Britain,  and  at  length  of  Spain  also,  on  their  side. 

For  several  years,  said  Brant,  we  were  engaged  in  getting  a  conhi- 
eracy  formed,  and  thet  unanimity  occasioned  by  these  endeaTors  aaosf 
our  western  brethren,  enabled  them  to  defeat  two  American  anniee- 
The  war  continued  without  our  brothers,  the  English,  giving  aay  am- 
tance,  except  a  little  ammunition ;  and  they  seeming  to  desire  that  i 
peace  might  be  concluded,  we  tried  to  bring  it  about  at  a  time  that  the 
United  States  desired  it  very  much,  so  that  they  sent  eomoilssioiien 
from  among  their  first  people,  to  endeavor  to  make  peaee  with  the  hot* 
tfle  Indians.  We  assembled  also  for  that  purpose  at  the  M ianu  ritcr 
in  the  summer  of  1793,  intending  to  act  as  mediators  in  bringing  abost 
an  honorable  peace ;  and  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  we  resolTcd  to 
join  our  western  brethren  in  trying  the  fortune  of  war.  But  to  our  ss^ 
prise,  when  upon  the  point  of  entering  upon  a  treaty  with  the 


*  American  State  Papera,  t.356. 

f  In  another  portion  of  the  aame  speech,  Captain  Brant  atatad  tlttt  GcAcnl  ITihliwH 
ediorted  them  to  the  formatioa  of  that  nnion  widi  the  diffisreat 
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*    Bioners,  we  found  that  it  was  opposed  by  those  acting  under  the  British 
I    government,  and  hopes  of  farther  assistance  were  given  to  our  western 
brethren,  to  encourage  them  to  insist  on  the  Ohio  as  a  boundary  between 
them  and  the  United  States.*  ^ 

Through  Elliott,  McKee,  and  Butler,  this  confidence  in  Eng- 
lish aid  was  thus  excited  among  the  savages,  before  their  final 
refusal  of  the  generous  terms  offered  by  Washington ;  and  soon 
after,  the  higher  functionaries  endorsed  the  representations  of  their 
subordinates.  In  February,  1794,  Lord  Dorchester,  addressing 
the  deputies  firom  the  coimcil  of  1793,  said : 

Children : — I  was  in  expectation  of  hearing  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States  what  was  required  by  them :  I  hoped  that  I  should  have 
been  able  to  bring  you  together,  and  make  you  friends. 

Children:  —  I  have  waited  long,  and  listened  with  great  attention, 
but  I  have  not  heard  one  word  from  them. 

Children: — I  flattered  myself  with  the  hope  that  the  line  proposed 
in  tlie  year  eighty-three,  to  separate  us  from  the  United  States,  which 
was  immediately  broken  hy  themselves  as  soon  as  the  peace  was 
signed,  would  have  been  mended,  or  a  new  one  drawn,  in  an  amicable 
manner.     Here,  also,  I  have  been  disappointed. 

Children :  —  Since  my  return,  I  find  no  appearance  of  a  line  remains ; 
and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  rush  on, 
and  act,  and  talk  on  this  side  ;  and  from  what  I  learn  of  their  conduct 
toward  the  sea,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  are  at  war  with  them  la 
the  course  of  the  present  year  ;  and  if  so,  a  line  must  then  be  drawn  by 
the  warriors. 

Children : — ^Tou  talk  of  selling  your  lands  to  the  state  of  New  York. 
I  have  told  you  that  there  is  no  line  between  them  and  us.  I  shall 
acknowledge  no  lands  to  be  theirs  which  have  been  encroached  on  by 
them  since  the  year  1783.  They  then  broke  the  peace,  and  as  they 
kept  it  not  on  their  part,  it  doth  not  bind  on  ours. 

Children :  —  They  then  destroyed  their  right  of  pre-emption.  There- 
fore, all  their  approaches  towards  us  since  that  time,  and  all  the 
purchases  made  by  them,  I  consider  as  an  infringement  on  the  King's 
righu.  And  when  a  line  is  drawn  between  us,  be  it  in  peace  or  war, 
Ihey  must  lose  all  their  improvements  and  houses  on  our  side  of  it* 
Those  ^people  must  all  be  gone  who  do  not  obtain  leave  to  become  the 
King's  subjecU.  What  belongs  to  the  Indians  will,  of  course,  be 
secured  and  confirmed  to  them. 

Children  :  —  What  farther  can  I  say  to  you  T    You  are  witnesses 

•  Stone,  ii.  358. 
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that  on  our  parts  we  have  acted  in  the  most  peaceable  manner,  ai 
borne  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  wii 
patience.     But  I  believe  our  patience  is  almost  exhausted.* 

And  when,  during  the  summer  of  1794,  there  was  a  contat 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations,  relative  to  the 
erection  of  a  fort  by  the  former  at  Presqu'ile  (Erie)  on  lake  Eric,t 
Brant,  in  writing  to  the  British  authorities,  on  the  19th  of  Jofy, 
says — 

In  regard  to  the  Presq*  Isle  business,  should  we  not  get  an  ansvcf  it 
the  time  limited,  it  is  our  business  to  push  those  fellows  haid,  uk 
therefore  it  is  my  intention  to  form  my  camp  at  Pointe  Appinean ;  uk 
I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  his  Excellency  the  Lieatenant  Connor 
would  lend  me  four  or  five  batteaux.  Should  it  so  turn  oat,  and  dioaU 
those  fellows  not  go  off,  and  O'Bail  continue  in  the  same  opinimii  at 
expedition  against  those  Yankees  must  of  consequence  take  place. 

His  Excellency  has  been  so  good  as  to  furnish  ns  with  a  cwt  rf 
powder,  and  ball  in  proportion,  which  is  now  at  Fort  Erie ;  hot  in  liie 
event  of  an  attack  upon  Le  BoBuf  people,  I  could  wish,  if  onnsteDt, 
that  his  Excellency  would  order  a  like  quantity  in  addition  to  be  at 
Fort  Erie,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness ;  likewise  I  would  hope  for  a  Utile 
assistance  in  provisions.} 

But  the  conduct  of  England,  in  sending,  as  she  did,  GoTenKV 
Simcoe  in  the  month  of  April,  1794 1|  to  the  rapids  of  the  Maumee, 
there,  within  the  acknowledged  territories  of  the  United  States,  to 
erect  a  fort,  was  the  strongest  assurance  that  could  have  been 
given  to  the  northwestern  tribes,  that  she  would  espouse  their 
quarrel.  In  May  of  1794,  a  messenger  firom  the  IVGssissippi  pror- 
inc  es  of  Spain  also  appeared  in  the  northwest,  offering  assistance. 

Children !  (he  said)  you  see  me  on  my  feet,  grasping  the  tomahawk 

*  The  authenticity  of  this  ipeech  has  been  questioned ;  it  was  doubted  at  the  tim*  erea. 
George  Clinton  of  New  York  sent  the  proof  of  its  genuineness  to  Waahington,  Marefa  20lh, 
1794,  and  both  he  and  the  President  thought  it  authentic.  Judge  Twrai^i^aii  (Ltfe  of 
Washington,  v.  636)  sUtes  it  is  lurf  autktnXki  and  Sparks  (Washington  Papen,  x.  3M, 
note)  seems  to  agree  with  him ;  but  Mr.  Stone  found  among  Brant's  papers  a  certified  MS. 
copy  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken,  (Stone's  Brant,  ii.  368,  note) ;  and  Ifr. 
Hammond,  the  British  minister*  in  May,  1794,  acknowledged  it  to  be  genuine^— ^Abso- 
can  State  Papers,  i.  462.    See  also  t.  480.) 

t  See  the  papers  relative  to  this  affair  at  length,  American  State  Papers,  y.  503  to  fiU. 
The  Americans  yielded  their  right  of  settlement  to  prevent  troable.  ( Americin  Sine 
Papers,  t.  487.) 

^Stone's  Brant,  ii,  380. 

I  Letter  of  April  17,  American  State  Papers,  v.  480. 
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2   to  strike  them.     We  will  strike  together.     I  do  do  oot  desire  you  to  go 
.    before  me,  in  the  front,  but  to  follow  me. 

Children  :  I  present  you  with  a  war-pipe,  which  has  been  sent  in  all 

our  names  to  the  Musquakies,  and  all  those  nations  who  live  towards 

the  setting  sun,  to  get  upon  their  feet  and  take  hold  of  our  tomahawk  : 

r    and  as  soon  as  they  smoked  it,  they  sent  it  back  with  a  promise  to  gel 

.    immediately  on  their  feet,  and  join  us,  and  strike  this  enemy. 

^        Children :  You  hear  what  these  distant  nations  have  said  to  us,  so 

that  we  have  nothing  farther  to  do  but  put  our  designs  into  immediate 

execution,  and  to  forward  this  pipe  to  the  three  warlike  nations  who 

^i  have  so  long  been  struggling  for  their  country,  and  who  now  sit  at 

in   the  Glaize.     Tell  them  to  smoke  this  pipe,  and  forward  it  to  all  the 

j)  lake    Indians   and    their  northern  brethren.     Then  nothing  will   be 

g    wanting  to  complete  our  general  union  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of 

I    the  sun,  and  all  nations  will  be  ready  to  add  strength  to  the  blow  we 

f    are  going  to  make."* 

The  explanation  of  the  conduct  above  related  on  the  part  of 
England,  is  not  difficult.  In  March,  1793,  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  had  united  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  all  the  commerce 
of  revolutionary  France,  in  the  hope  thereby  of  conquering  her.  f 
In  June,  the  court  of  St.  James,  in  accordance  with  this  agreement, 
issued  orders — 

To  stop  and  detain  all  vessels  loaded  wholly  or  in  part  with  eom^flour^ 
or  meal^  bound  to  any  port  of  France,  or  any  port  occupied  by  the 
armies  of  France,  and  to  send  them  to  such  ports  as  should  be  most 
convenient,  in  order  that  such  corn,  meal,  or  flour  might  be  purchased 
on  behalf  of  his  majesty's  government,  and  the  ships  to  be  released  after 
such  purchase,  and  after  a  due  allowance  for  freight ;  or  that  the  masters 
of  such  ships,  on  giving  due  security,  to  be  approved  by  the  court  of 
admiralty,  be  permitted  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes  of  corn,  meal,  or 
flour,  in  the  ports  of  any  country  in  amity  with  his  majesty .{ 

Against  this  proceeding  the  United  States  protested,  while  Eng- 
land justified  the  measure  as  a  very  mild  application  of  interna- 
tional law.  On  both  sides  great  irritation  prevailed,  and  during 
this  period  it  was  that  the  various  acts  of  Governor  Simcoe  and 
others  took  place. 

As  for  Spain,  she  had  long  been  fearful  and  jealous  of  the  west- 
em  colonists; II  she  had  done  all  in  her  power  to  sow  dissensions 

*  MS.  among  the  Brant  Papers.— Stone,  ii.  375.  t  Pitkin'a,  U. S.  ii.  396. 

%  Pitkin,  ii.  396.  |  See  ante  pp.  281,  S80,  Ace.,  tad  potf . 
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between  the  Americans  and  the  southern  Indians  ;*  and  now  hope: 
to  cripple  her  Anglo-Saxon  antagonist  by  moyements  at  the  D(xtL 
But  the  Americans  were  in  nowise  disposed  to  yield  ercii » 
thb  "Hydra,'\as  (Jeneral  Wayne  called  it,  of  Indian,  BrituL 
and  Spanish   enmity.     On  the  16th  of  August,    1793,  the  hi 
messages  took  place  between  the  American  commissioneis  and  ift 
Indians,  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river;  on  the  17th,  the  cobbis- 
sioners  left  Captain  Elliott's ;  on  the  23d,  reached  Fort  Eiie,  near 
Niagara;  upon  the  same  day  they  sent  three  letters  to  GcboiI 
Wayne,  by  three  distinct  channels,  adviang  him  of  the  issue  of 
the  negotiation.!     Wayne,  encamped  at  his  **  Hobson's  dwice,^ 
and  contending  with  the  unwillingness  of  Kentuckians  to  rdoi- 
teerin  connection  with  regular  troops, — with  fever,  inflaenzand 
desertion, — was  struggling  hard  to  bring  his  army  to  such  fas 
and  consistency  as  would  enable  him  to  meet  the   enemy  vilk 
confidence.     On  the  5th  of  October,  he  writes  that  he  cannot  hffft 
to  have,  deducting  the  sick  and  those  left  in  garrison,  more  dm 
2,600  regular  troops,  360  mounted  volunteers,  and  36  guides  sai 
spies  to  go  with  him  beyond  Fort  Jefferson:  but  he  adds — 


This  18  not  a  pleasant  picture,  but  something  mast  be  dme 
diately,  to  save  the  frontiers  from  impending  savage  fury. 

I  will,  therefore,  advance  to-morrow  with  the  force  I  have,  in 
to  gain  a  strong  position  about  six  miles  in  front  of  Foit  Jefienoa,  so  m 
to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  (by  exciting  a  jealousy  and 
for  the  safety  of  their  own  women  and  children)  until 
circumstance  or  opportunity  may  present  to  strike  with  effect. 

The  present  apparent  tranqaiiity  on  the  frontiers,  and  at  the  head  d 
the  line,  is  a  convincing  proof  to  me,  that  the  enemy  are  eoUeelsd  m 
collecting  in  force,  to  oppose  the  legion,  either  on  its  march,  or  in  mm 
unfavorable  position  for  the  cavalry  to  act  in.  Disappoint  them  in  the 
favorite  plan  or  manceuvre,  they  may  probably  be  tempted  io  attack  Q« 
lines.  In  this  case  I  trust  they  will  not  have  much  reason  to  trauipk 
from  the  enconnter. 

They  cannot  continue  long  embodied  for  want  of  provieion,  and  at  dw 
breaking  up,  they  will  most  certainly  make  some  desperate  effort  apoa 
some  quarter  or  other ;  should  the  mounted  volunteers  advance  in  foice, 
we  might  yet  compel  those  haughty  savages  to  sre  for  peace,  before  die 
next  opening  of  the  leaves.   Be  that  as  it  may,  I  pray  yon  not  to  permit 


•  Amerieui  State  Pai>en,  v.  804,  306,  325,  aw.  aw.    (See  iadet  of  veL  "8^^' 
**  SpaaUids,^  Ac.) 

f  Amencaa  Stirte  Papert J  V.  357 10  360. 
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^  j^resent  appearances  to  cause  too  much  anxiety  either  in  the  mind  of  the 

r.  President,  or  yourself,  on  account  of  this  army.     Knowing  the  critical 

^    situation  of  our  infant  nation,  and  feeling  for  the  honor  and  reputation  of 

GoTornment,  (which  I  will  support  with  my  latest  breath)  you  may  rest 

assured  that  I  will  not  commit  the  legion  unnecessarily ;  and  unless 

more  powerfully  supported  than  I  at  present  have  reason  to  expect,  I 

'   will  content  myself  by  taking  a  strong  position  adranced  of  Jefferson, 

^   and  by  exerting  every  power,  endeavor  to  protect  the  frontiers,  and  to 

K   secure  the  posts  and  army  during  the  winter,  or  until  I  am  honored  with 

your  further  orders.* 

On  the  7th  the  legion  left  Cincinnati,  and  upon  the  13tfa,  with- 
out any  accident,  encamped  upon  the  "  strong  position*'  above 
referred  to.f  Here,  upon  the  24th  of  Oct'r,  he  was  joined  by  1000 
mounted  Kentucky  volunteers  under  Gen.  Scott,  to  whom  he  had 
written  pressing  requests  to  hasten  forward  with  all  the  men  he 
could  muster.  This  request  Scott  hastened  to  comply  with,  and 
the  Governor,  upon  the  28th  of  September  had  ordered,  in  addi- 
tion, a  draft  of  militia.  The  Kentucky  troops,  however,  were 
soon  dismissed  again,  until  Spring ;  but  fheir  march  had  not  been 
in  vain,  for  they  had  seen  enough  of  Wayne's  army  to  give  them 
confidence  in  it  and  in  him ;  and  upon  their  return  home,  spread 
that  confidence  abroad,  so  that  the  full  number  of  volunteers,  was 
easily  procured  in  the  spring.^ 

One  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  troops  previous  to  the 
23d  of  Oct.  and  only  one :  a  body  of  two  commissioned  and  ninety 
non-conmiissioned  officers  and  soldiers,  conveying  20  wagons  of 
supplies,  was  assaulted  on  the  17th,  seven  miles  beyond  Fort  St. 
Clair,  and  Lieutenant  Lowry  and  Ensign  Boyd,  with  thirteen 
others,  were  kiUed.||  Although  so  little  opposition  had  thus  £ur 
been  encountered,  however,  Wayne  determined  to  stay  where  he 
was,  for  the  winter,  and  having  70,000  rations  on  hand  in  Octo- 
ber, with  the  prospect  of  120,000  more,  while  the  Indians  were 
sure  to  be  short  Jof  pi:ovisions,§  he  proceeded  to  fortify  his  posi- 
tion ;  which  he  named  Fort  Greenville,  and  which  was  situated 
upon  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  that  name.  This 
being  done,  on  the  23d  or  24th  of  December,  a  detachment  was 
sent  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  field  of  St.  Clair's  defeat. 

*  American  State  Papen,  v.  360. 

f  See  in  American  Pioneer,  ii.  S90»  i^ate  and  aceoimt  of  Wajne^a  mode  of  encamp- 
ment.    Alao  in  Ciflt>a  Cincinnati  Idiicdlany,  ii.  66,  a  Joornal  of  tlw  maich. 

I  Maraban,  ii.  83,  84.         |  American  State  Papers,  ▼.  361.  ^  Ibid,  ▼.  961. 
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They  arrived  upon  the  spot  upon  Christmas  day.     **  Six  hundrK 
skulls,"  says  one  present,  "  were  gathered  up  and  boned  ;  vha 
we  went  to  lay  down  in  our  tents  at  night,  we  had  to  scrape  4e 
bones  together  and  cany  them  out,  to  make  our  beds."*    H« 
was  built  Fort  Recovery,  which  was  properly    garrisoned,  aid 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Captain  Alexander  Gibson.    Dnnof 
the  early  months  of  1794,  Wayne  was  steadily  engaged  ib  pie- 
paring  every  thing  for  a  sure  blow  when  the  time  came,  ad  by 
means   of  Captain   Gibson  and  his   various  spies,    kept  hinadf 
informed  of  the  plans  and  movements  of  the  savages.t    M  fcis 
information  showed  the  faith  in  British  assistance  vrhich  sdB  m- 
mated  the  doomed  race  of  red-men :  — ^thus,   two  Pottawatunies, 
taken  by  Captain  Gibson,  June  5th,  in  reply  to  various  qaesda&s, 
answered  as  follows : 

Q. — When  did  your  nation  receiTe  the  inviiatioQ  from  the  Biiliih  ii 
join  them,  and  go  to  war  with  the  Americans  ? 

A. — On  the  first  of  the  last  moon  ;  the  message  was  sent  by  thne 
chiefs,  a  Delaware,  a  Shawanee,  and  a  Miami. 

Q. — What  was  the  message  brought  by  those  Indian  chiefi^  and 
what  number  of  British  troops  were  at  Roche  de  Bout,  Qfooi  of  lapidt 
of  the  Maamee,^  on  the  Ist  of  May. 

A. — That  the  British  sent  them  to  invite  the  Pattawattamies  to  go  to 
war  against  the  United  States :  that  they,  the  British,  were  then  ai 
Roche  de  Bout,  on  their  way  to  war  against  the  Americans ;  that  ihft 
number  of  British  troops  then  there  were  about  four  hundred,  with  tvo 
pieces  of  artillery,  exclusive  of  the  Detroit  militia,  and  had  made  a  for- 
tification round  CoJonel  McKee's  house  and  stores  at  that  plaee,  ii 
which  they  had  deposited  all  their  stores  of  ammunition,  arms,  elodiiag, 
and  provision,  with  which  they  promised  to  supply  all  the  hostile  b- 
dlans  in  abundance,  provided  they  would  join,  and  go  with  them  to  war. 

Q. — What  tribes  of  Indians,  and  what  were  their  numbers,  at  Roche 
de  Bout,  on  the  Ist  of  May  ? 

A.— The  Chippewas,  Wyandots,  Shawanese,  Tawas,  Ddawares,  and 
Miamies.  There  were  then  collected  about  one  thousand  warriors,  aad 
were  daily  coming  in  and  collecting  from  all  those  nations. 

Q*— What  number  of  warriors  do  you  suppose  are  actually  ecdleelcd 


*  American  Pioneer,  i.  294.    Letter  of  George  WiU. — ^DiUon's  Indiaaa  i. 
ericmn  State  Papers,  i.  458,  gi?ee  Wajne'i  statement.  • 

t  See  a  very  interesting  story  in  McDonald's  Sketches  (pp.  185, 6,  and  7)  ofte  < 
tore  of  Christopher  MiUer,  (a  white  man  made  into  an  Indian,)  b/  faia  brother,  om  if 
Wayae'i  spiea. 
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9ti  that  plaee  at  this  time,  and  what  aomber  of  Bntiah  troopi  and  militia 
faave  promised  to  join  the  Indians  to  fight  this  army  T 

A,-~By  the  latest  and  best  information,  and  from  our  own  knowledge 
of  the  number  of  warriors  belonging  to  those  nations,  there  cannot  be 
less  than  two  thousand  warriors  now  assembled ;  and  were  the  Patta- 
wattamies  to  join,  agreeably  to  in?itation,  the  whole  would  amount  to 
vpwards  of  three  thousand  hostile  Indians.  But  we  do  not  think  that 
more  than  50  of  the  Pattawattamies  will  go  to  war. 

The  British  troops  and  militia  that  will  join  the  Indians  to  go  to  war 
against  the  Americans,  will  amount  to  fifteen  hundred,  agreeaUy  to  the 
promise  of  Governor  Simcoe. 

Q.— -At  what  time  and  at  what  place  do  the  British  and  Indians  mean 
to  advance  against  this  army  T 

A.— About  the  last  of  this  moon,  or  the  beginning  of  the  next,  they 
intend  to  attack  the  legion  of  this  place.  Governor  Simcoe,  the  great 
man  who  lives  at  or  near  Niagara,  sent  for  the  Pattawattamies,  and  pro- 
mised them  arms,  ammunition,  provision,  and  clothing,  and  every  thing 
they  wanted,  on  condition  that  they  would  join  him,  and  go  to  war 
against  the  Americans ;  and  that  he  would  command  the  whole. 

He  sent  us  the  same  message  last  winter;  and  again,  on  the  first  of 
the  last  moon,  from  Roche  de  Bout ;  he  also  said,  he  was  much  obliged 
to  us  for  our  past  services ;  and  that  he  would  now  help  us  to  fight,  and 
render  us  all  the  services  in  his  power,  against  the  Americans. 

All  the  speeches  that  we  have  received  from  him,  were  as  red  as 
blood ;  all  the  wampum  and  feathers  were  painted  red ;  the  war  pipes 
and  hatchets  were  red,  and  even  the  tobacco  was  painted  red. 

We  received  four  different  invitations  from  Governor  Simcoe,  inviting 
the  Pattawattamies  to  join  in  the  war ;  the  last  was  on  the  first  of  last 
moon,  when  he  promised  to  join  us  with  1500  of  his  warriors,  as  before 
mentioned.  But  we  wish  for  peace ;  except  a  few  of  our  foolish  young 
men. 

Examined,  and  carefully  reduced  to  writing,  at  Greenville,  this  7th  of 
June,  1794.* 

A  couple  of  Shawanese  warriors,  captured  June  22d,  were  less 
sanguine  as  to  their  white  allies,  but  still  say  that  which  proves 
the  dependence  of  Indian  action  upon  English  promises.  As  their 
evidence  gives  some  data  relative  to  the  Indian  forces,  as  well  as 
the  temper  of  the  western  tribes,  we  extract  nearly  the  whole  of  it. 

They  say  that  they  led  Grand  Glaize  five  moons  since,  i.  e.  about 
the  time  that  the  Indians  sent  in  [i.  e.  to  Wayne ;  the  provisions  eoutd 
not  be  accepted]  a  flag,  with  propositions  of  peace. 

*  American  State  Papen,  ▼.  489. 
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That  they  belonged  to  a  party  of  twenty,  who  Imve  been  bimtiii^ 
this  spring  on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash,  nearly  opposite  the  wat^i 
Kentucky  Ri?er,  and  were  on  their  return  when  taken.  That,  on  ihs 
way  in,  they  met  with  a  party,  consisting  of  four  Indiuis,  i,  e.  iks 
Deiawares  and  one  Pattawattamy,  who  were  then  on  their  way  Is  ii 
Big-bone-lick,  to  steal  horses ;  that  this  party  informed  them  that  tS  ii 
Indians  on  White  Rirer  were  sent  for  to  come  immedimtely  to  Qrwi 
Glaize,  where  the  warriors  of  several  nations  were  now  asBen&fed; 
that  the  chiefs  are  yet  in  council,  and  would  not  let  their  wamon  go 
out ;  that  they  could  not  depend  upon  the  British  for  effectnal  sappci: 
that  they  were  always  setting  the  Indians  on  like  doge  after  pm, 
pressing  them  to  go  to  war,  and  kill  the  Americane,  bat  did  not  kb 
them ;  that  unless  the  British  would  turn  out  and  help  them,  they 
determined  to  make  peace ;  that  they  would  not  be  any  longer 
by  promises  only. 

That  the  Shawanese  have  380  warriors  at,  and  in  die  Ticiatr  4 
Grand  Glaize ;  and  generally  can,  and  do,  bring  into  aetion  aboet  INL 
Their  great  men,  or  sachems,  are  the  Black  Wolf,  and  Kakia-pft-h^r, 
or  Tame-Hawk ;  their  principal  warriors  are  Blue  Jacket,  and  Capttii 
Jonny ;  that  the  Deiawares  have  in  and  about  Grand  Glaise  489  ww- 
riors;  that  they  actually  had  four  hundred  in  the  aetion  agaivt  8t 
Clair ;  that  the  Miamies  are  at  present  but  about  one  hundred  wamcBi 
who  live  near  Grand  Glaize,  several  of  them  having  removed  lowiidi 
Post  Vincennes,  and  by  the  Mississippi ;  that  the  Wyandot*  never  sad 
into  action  more  than  about  one  hundred  and  fiAy  waniore ;  they  life 
along  the  lake,  towards  Sandusky ;  they  don*t  know  the  nnabei  of  At 
Pattawattamies,  nor  the  number  of  the  other  Indiana  or  nations  tbt 
would  actually  join  in  a  war,  should  they  determine  to  eontinne  it;  tht 
the  Ghippewas  would  be  the  most  numerous,  and  were  generaDy  oa  iht 
way  to  the  council ;  but  that  war  or  peace  depended  on  the  eoodad  4 
the  British  ;  if  they  would  help  them,  it  would  probably  be  war,  bil  if 
they  would  not,  it  would  be  peace ;  that  the  Indiana  would  no  kagtr 
be  set  on  like  dogs,  by  themselves,  unless  the  British  would  bdp  then 
to  fight ;  that  the  British  were  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  had  fortiM 
at  Roche  de  Bout ;  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  British  soldks 
at  that  place ;  that  they  told  the  Indians  they  were  now  come  to  be^ 
them  to  fight ;  and  if  the  Indians  would  generally  torn  ont  and  joii 
them,  they  would  advance  and  fight  the  American  army ;  that  Bhe 
Jacket  had  been  sent  by  the  British  to  the  Chippewaa,  and  nortei 
Indians,  a  considerable  time  since,  to  invite  them,  and  bring  dica  H 
JBoche  de  Bout,  there  to  join  the  British  and  other  hoatQe  ty*^!*^  m 
order  to  go  lo  war. 

State  Fspsn^v.  489. 
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And  the  conduct  of  the  savages  proved  these  tales  not  to  be 
foibles :  on  the  30th  of  June,  Fort  Recovery,  fhe  advanced  Amer- 
ican post,  was  assaulted  by  the  Little  Turtle,  at  the  head  of  1,000 
to  1,500  warriors;*  and  although  repelled,  the  assailants  rallied 
and  returned  to  the  charge,  and  kept  up  the  attack  through  die 
whole  of  that  day,  and  a  part  of  the  following.  Nor  was  this 
assailing  force  entirely  composed  of  natives ;  General  Wayne,  in 
his  despatch,  says  his  spies  report  "  a  great^number  of  white  men 
with  the  Indians  ;*'  and  again  they  insist — 

There  were  a  considerable  number  of  armed  white  men  in  the  rear» 
who  they  frequently  heard  talking  in  our  language,  and  encouraging  the 
sarages  to  persevere  in  the  assault;  that  their  faces  were  generally 
blacked,  except  three  British  officers,  who  were  dressed  in  scarlet,  and 
appeared  to  be  men  of  great  distinction,  from  being  surrounded  by  a 
large  body  of  white  men  and  Indians,  who  were  very  attentive  to  thenu 
These  kept  a  distance  in  the  rear  of  those  that  were  engaged. 

Another  strong  corroborating  fact — says  General  Wayne^ — that  there 
were  British,  or  British  militia,  in  the  assault,  is,  that  a  number  of  ounce 
balls  and  buck  shot  were  lodged  in  the  block  houses  and  stockades  of 
the  fort.  Some  were  delivered  at  so  great  a  distance  as  not  to  pebetrate, 
and  were  picked  up  at  the  foot  of  the  stockades. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  British  and  savages  expected  to  find  the 
artillery  that  were  lost  on  the  4th  of  November,  1791,  and  hid  by  the 
Indians  in  the  beds  of  old  fallen  timber,  or  logs,  which  they  turned  over 
and  laid  the  cannon  in,  and  then  turned  the  logs  back  into  their  former 
berth.  It  was  in  this  artful  manner  that  we  generally  found  them  de* 
posited.  The  hostile  Indians  turned  over  a  great  number  of  logs,  dur- 
ing the  assault,  in  search  of  those  cannon,  and  other  plunder,  which 
they  had  probably  hid  in  this  manner,  after  the  action  of  the  fourth  of 
November,  1791. 

I  therefore  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  British  and  Indians  depend- 
ed much  upon  this  artillery  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  that  post ;  for- 
tunately they  served  in  its  defence«t 

On  the  26th  of  July,  Scott,  with  some  1600  mounted  men  bom 
Kentucky,  joined  Wayne  at  Greenville,}  and  on  the  28th  the 
legion  moved  forward.  Q     On  the  8th  of  August,  the  army  was 

*  American  State  Papers,  v.  4SS. 

f  Major  McBfahoB  chanced  to  be  before  the  fort  with  some  troops,  when  this  tttaok 
took  place,  and  was  one  of  the  officers  kiUed,  bat  the  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  ttk« 
the  fort.    (American  Sute  Papers,  v.  488,  Wayne's  Despatches.) 

f  MarsbaUy  u.  136,  |  Americin  Pioneer,  i.  315,  Dailj  JovnuU  of  WajiM't  uwf. 
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near  the  junction  of  the  Auglaize  and  Maumee,  at  Graid  Glaize, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  build  Fort  Defiance  where  the  riven 
aieet.*     The  Indians  had  hastily  abandoned  ^their  towns  upoa 
hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  army  from  a  nmaway  member  of 
the  Quarter  master's  corps,  who  was  afterwards  taken  at  Pitts- 
burgh.f    It  had  been  Wayne'^s  plan  to  reach  the  head-quarters  of 
the  savages,  Grand  Glaize,  undiscovered ;  and  in  order  to  do  this, 
he  had  caused  two  roads  to  be  cut,  one  towards  the  foot  of  the 
rapids,  (Roche  de  Bout,)  the  other  to  the  junction  of  the  St  Mary 
and  St.  Joseph,  while  he  pressed  forward  between  the  two :  and 
this  strategem,  he  thinks  would  have  been  successful  but  for  the 
deserter  referred  to4     While  engaged  upon  Fort  Defiance,  the 
American  commander  received  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  the 
Indians  and  the  aid  they  would  receive  firom  the  volunteen  of 
Detroit  and  elsewhere ;  he  learned  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and 
the  circumstances  favorable  and  unfavorable ;  and  upon  the  whok, 
considering  &e  spirit  of  his  troops,  officers  and  men^  regulars  and 
volunteers,  he  determined  to  march  forward  and  settle  matters  at 
once.     But  yet,  true  to  the  last  to  the  spirit  of  compromise  and 
peace  so  forcibly  taught  by  Washington,  on  the  13th  of  August^ 
he  sent  Christopher  Miller,  who  had  been  naturalized  among  the 
Shawanese,  and  had  been  (see  note  p.  400)  taken  prisoner  on  the 
11th  by  Wayne's  spies,  as  a  special  messenger,  offering  terms  of 
firiendship  in  these  words : 

To  the  Delawaresy  Shawanea^,  Miamies,  and  WyandotSy  and  to  each 
and  every  of  tbem«  and  to  all  other  nations  of  Indians,  northweat 
of  the  Ohio,  whom  it  may  concern  : 

I,  Anthony  Wayne«  Major  General  and  Commander-in^hief  of  the 
federal  army  now  at  Grand  Glaize,  and  commissionary  plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  settling  the  terms  npon  which  a 
permanent  and  lasting  peace  shall  be  made  with  each  and  every  of  the 
hostile  tribes,  or  nations  of  Indians  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  of  the 
said  United  States,  actuated  by  the  purest  principles  of  humanity,  and 
urged  by  pity  for  the  errors  into  which  bad  and  designing  men  have  led 
yoa,  from  the  head  of  my  army,  now  in  possession  of  yoar  abandoned 
villages  and  settlements,  do  hereby  once  more  extend  the  friendly  hand 

*  See  American  Pioneer,  ii.  3S7,  for  plan  and  account  of  Fort  Defiance. 

t  American  State  Papen,  v.  490  and  note.— >At  GreenTiUe,  the  Delawmiee  aoked  t» 
hate  this  man  released.  (American  State  Papers,  v.  681,)  and  this,  as  we  learn  from  Wil- 
lansoB,  was  done.    (Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  ii.  appendix.  No.  zli?.) 

I  Ws7Be*a  letter  of  Aogoft  14th.  (Amerioaa  Sta«t  Papen,  t»  490.y 
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of  peace  towards  yon,  and  invite  each  and  every  of  the  hostile  tribe  oT 
Indians  to  appoint  deputies  to  meet  me  and  my  army,  without  delay* 
between  this  place  and  Roche  de  Bont,  in  order  to  setde  the  preliminariea 
of  a  lasting  peace,  which  may  eventually  and  soon  restore  to  yon  tfaa 
Delawares,  Miamies,  Shawanese,  and  all  other  tribes  and  nations  lately 
settled  at  this  place,  and  on  the  margins  of  the  Miami  and  au  Qlaiae 
Rivers,  your  late  i^ounds  and  possessions,  and  to  preserve  you  and  your 
distressed  and  hapless  women  and  children  from  danger  and  famine,  dor- 
ing  the  present  fall  and  ensuing  winter. 

The  arm  of  the  United  States  is  strong  and  powerful,  but  they  love 
mercy  and  kindness  more  than  war  and  desolation. 

And,  to  remove  any  doubts  or  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  persons 
of  the  deputies  whom  you  may  appoint  to  meet  this  army,  I  hereby 
pledge  my  sacred  honor  for  their  safety  and  return,  and  send  Christo- 
pher Miller,  an  adopted  Sbawanee,  and  a  Shawanee  warrior,  whom  I 
took  prisoner  two  days  ago,  as  a  flag,  who  will  advance  in  their  front  lo 
meet  me. 

Mr.  Miller  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party  of  my  warriors,  six  moons 
since,  and  can  testify  to  you  the  kindness  which  I  have  shown  to  your 
people,  my  prisoners,  that  is,  five  warriors  and  two  women,  who  are 
now  all  safe  and  well  at  Greenville. 

But,  should  this  invitation  be  disregarded,  and  my  flag,  Mr.  Miller* 
be  detained,  or  injured,  I  wiH  immediately  order  all  those  prisoners  lo 
be  put  to  death,  without  distinction,  and  some  of  them  are  known  Is 
belong  to  the  first  families  of  your  nations. 

Brothers  :-~Be  no  longer  deceived  or  led  astray  by  the  false  promises 
and  langusge  of  the  bad  white  men  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids ;  they  have 
neither  the  power  nor  inclination  to  protect  you.  No  longer  shut  your 
eyes  to  your  true  interest  and  hsppiness,  nor  your  ears  lo  to  this  over- 
ture of  peace.  But,  in  pity  to  your  innocent  women  and  children, 
come  and  prevent  the  further  effusion  of  your  blood ;  let  them  expert- 
ence  the  kindness  and  friendship  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  invaluable  blessings  of  peace  and  tranquility.* 

Grand  Glaine,  August  13th,  1794.  ANTHONY  WAYNE, 

Unwilling  to  watste  time,  the  troops  moyed  forward  on  the  ISdi^ 
and  on  the  16th  met  Miller  returning,  with  the  message,  fhat  ittbt 
Americans  would  wait  ten  days  at  Grand  Glaize,  fhey  (the  Indians) 
would  decide  for  peace  or  war  ;t  which  Wayne  replied  to  only  by 
inarching  straight  on.  On  Ae  iStli,  the  legion  had  advanced 
forty-one  miles  from  Grand  Glaize,  and  being  near  by  the  long 
looked  for  foe,  began  to  throw  up  some  light  works,  called  Fort 

*  American  State  Paperi,  t.  490.  f  American  Pioneer,  L  317. 
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Deposite,  wherein  to  place  the  heavy  baggage  during  Ac  expeetei 
battle.  On  that  day,  fi.ve  of  Wayne*s  spies,  among  whom  w» 
May,  the  man  who  had  been  sent  after  Tnieman  and  had  pre- 
tended to  desert  to  the  Indians,*  rode  into  the  very  camp  of  tie 
enemy:  in  attempting  to  retreat  again.  May's  horse  fell  and  he  was 
taken.  The  next  day,  the  day  before  the  battle,  he  was  tied  to  a 
tree  and  shot  at  as  a  target. f  During  the  19tfa,  the  annysdD 
labored  on  their  works :  on  the  20th,  at  7  or  8  o*clock,  all  bag- 
gage having  been  left  behind,  the  white  forces  moved  down  the 
north  bank  of  the  Maumee ; — 

the  Legion  on  the  right,  its  flank  covered  by  the  Maumee  :  one  bripde 
of  mouDted  volunteers  on  the  left,  under  Brigadier  General  Todd,  aid 
the  other  in  the  rear  under  Brigadier  General  Barbee.  A  select  battalioB 
of  mounted  volunteers  moved  in  front  of  the  Legion,  commanded  bj 
Major  Price,  who  was  directed  to  keep  sufficiently  adranced,  so  u  to 
give  timely  notice  for  the  troops  to  form  in  case  of  action,  it  being  yet 
undetermined  whether  the  Indians  would  decide  for  peace  or  war. 

After  advancing  about  five  miles,  Major  Price's  corps  reeeived  so 
severe  a  fire  from  the  enemy,  who  were  secreted  in  the  woods  and  liigh 
grass,  as  to  compel  them  to  retreat.  The  Legion  was  immediatdj 
formed  in  two  lines,  principally  in  a  close  thick  wood,  which  extended 
for  miles  on  our  left,  and  for  a  very  considerable  distance  in  front ;  the 
ground  being  covered  with  old  fallen  timber,  probably  occasioned  bj  t 
tornado,  which  rendered  it  impracticable  for  the  cavalry  to  act  witii 
effect,  and  afibrded  the  enemy  the  most  favorable  covert  for  their  mode 
of  warfare.  The  savages  were  formed  in^three  lines,  within  supportisf 
distance  of  each  other,  and  extending  for  near  two  miles  at  right  angies 
with  the  river.  I  soon  discovered,  from  the  weight  of  the  fire  and 
extent  of  their  lines,  that  the  enemy  were  in  full  force  in  front,  in  pos- 
session of  their  favorite  ground,  and  endeavoring  to  turn  our  left  fiaok. 
I  therefore  gave  orders  for  the  second  line  to  advance  and  support  ibe 
first ;  and  directed  Major  General  Scott  to  gain  and  turn  the  right  flank 
of  the  savages,  with  the  whole  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  by  a  eircoi- 
tdus  route ;  at  the  same  time  I  ordered  the  front  line  to  advance  and 
charge  with  trailed  arms,  and  rouse  the  Indians  from  their  coverts  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  when  up  to  deliver  a  close  and  well  directed 
file  on  their  backs,  followed  by  a  brisk  charge,  so  as  not  to  give  ihca 
time  to  load  again. 

I  also  ordered  Captain  Mis  Campbell,  who  commanded  the  iegiooizy 
cavalry,  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy  next  the  river,  and  wbick 

*  See  ante  p.  381,  note. 

t  American  Pioneer^  it  53. 318.—- American  State  Papert^  t.  943. 
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aflbrdeJ  a  favorable  field  for  that  corps  to  act  in.  All  these  orders  were 
obeyed  with  spirit  and  promptitude ;  but  such  was  the  impetuosity  of 
the  charge  by  th^  first  line  of  infantry,  tliat  the  Indians  and  Canadian 
militia  and  volunteers,  were  drove  from  all  their  covet ts  in  so  short  a 
timei  that  although  every  possible  exertion  was  used  by  the  officers  of 
the  second  line  of  the  Legion,  and  by  Generals  Scott,  Todd,  and 
Barbee,  of  the  mounted  volunteers,  to  gain  their  proper  positions,  but 
part  of  each  could  get  up  in  season  to  participate  in  the  action ;  the 
enemy  being  drove,  in  the  course  of  one  hour,  more  than  two  miles, 
through  the  thick  woods  already  mentioned,  by  less  than  one  half  their 
numbers.  From  every  account  the  enemy  amounted  to  two  thousand 
combatants.  The  troops  actually  engaged  against  them  were  short  of 
nine  hundred.  This  horde  of  savages,  with  their  allies,  abandoned 
themselves  to  flight,  and  dispersed  with  terror  and  dismay,  leaving  our 
victorious  army  in  full  and  quiet  possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  which 
terminated  under  the  influence  of  the  guns  of  the  British  garrisont  as 
you  will  observe  by  the  enclosed  correspondence  between  Major  Camp- 
bell, the  commandant,  and  myself,  upon  the  occasion.* 

The  bravery  and  conduct  of  every  officer  belonging  to  the  army,  from 
the  Generals  down  to  the  Ensigns,  merit  my  highest  approbation. 
There  were,  however,  some  whose  rank  and  situation  placed  their  eon- 
duct  in  a  very  conspicuous  point  of  view,  and  which  I  observed  with 

*  [WUMB  BE  I.] 

Miami  [Maumee]  RiTer,  August  31, 1794. 

Sir :  An  anny  of  the  United  States  of  America,  laid  to  be  under  yoor  conmiand,  haying 
taken  poft  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami  [Maumee]  for  apwards  of  the  last  twen^-four 
hoars,  almost  within  the  roach  of  the  guns  of  this  fort,  being  a  post  belonging  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  occupied  by  His  Msjesty's  troops,  and  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  command,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  myself,  as  speedily  as  possible,  in 
what  light  I  am  to  view  your  making  such  near  approaches  to  this  garrison.  I  hsTe  no 
hesitation,  on  my  part,  to  say,  that  I  know  of  no  war  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

I  fasTe  the  honor,  to  be,  sir,  with  great  respect,  your  nMMt  obedient  and  very  humble 
■errant,  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  Major  24th  Regiment, 

Commanding  a  British  post  on  the  banks  of  the  Miami. 

To  Major  General  Wayne,  &c. 

[NUMBEm  IX.] 

Camp  on  the  Bank  of  the  Miami,  [Maonee,]  August  21, 1794. 
Sir:  I  have  receiTed  your  letter  of  this  date, requiring  from  me  the  motires  which 
Imtc  moTed  the  army  under  my  command  to  the  position  they  at  present  occupy,  ftr 
within  the  acknowledged  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Without  ques- 
tioning the  authority  or  the  propriety,  sir,  of  your  interrogatory,  I  think  I  may,  without 
breach  of  decorum,  obsenre  to  you,  that  were  you  entitled  to  an  answer,  the  most  fiiU 
and  satisfactory  one  was  announced  to  you  from  the  muzzles  of  my  small  arms,  yesterday 
morning,  in  the  action  against  the  horde  of  savages  in  the  vicinity  of  your  post,  which 
terminated  gloriously  to  the  American  arms ;  but,  had,  it  continued  until  the  Indians,  kc. 
were  driven  under  the  influence  of  the  post  and  guns  you  mention,  they  would  not  have 
much  impeded  the  progress  of  the  victorious  army  under  my  commandi  as  no  such  post 
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pleasure,  aod  the  most  lively  gratitude.  Among  whom,  I  must  beg  lean 
to  mention  Brigadier  General  Wilkinson,  and  Colonel  Hamttamek,  Ai 
commandants  of  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  Legion,  whose  brm 
example  inspired  the  troops.  To  those  I  mnst  add  the  names  of  oj 
faithful  and  gallant  aids-de-camp,  Captains  De  Butt  and  T.  Lewis,  sod 

was  established  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  present  war  between  the  In^aof  ad  Iht 

United  States. 

I  haTe  the  honor  to  be  sir,  with  great  respect,  yoar  most  obedient  mad  YeqbsBhie 

•eryant,  ANTHONY  WAYNE,  Major  GeMni, 

And  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Federal  Aiay. 

To  Major  WiUiam  Cambell,  kji^ 

[HUMBEm    III.] 

Fort  Miami,  Ausvit  ltd,  17H 
Sir :  Although  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date  fUUy  authorises  me  to  janj  act  oflHslffi^ 
against  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  this  neighborhood,  under  your  coBonaid,  yit, 
stUl  anxious  to  prevent  that  dreadful  decision  which,  periiaps,  is  not  intendsd  Is  be 
appealed  to  by  either  of  our  countries,  I  have  fbrbome,  for  these  two  days  pest,  lo  nsat 
those  insults  you  hare  offered  to  the  British  fltg  flying  at  this  fort,  fay  appmchiagift 
within  pistol  shot  of  my  works,  not  only  singly,  but  in  numbers,  with  aims  ia  their 
Neither  is  it  my  wish  to  wage  war  with  individuals ;  but,  should  yon,  after  this, 
to  approach  my  post  in  the  threatening  manner  you  are  at  this  moment  doii^  aty  indis- 
pensable duty  to  my  king  and  country,  and  the  honor  of  my  profession,  wiD  ob^ge  me  to 
have  reooorse  to  those  measures,  which  thousands  of  either  nation  may  heieAir  have 
cause  to  regret,  and  which,  1  solemnly  appeal  to  God,  I  have  used  my  ntmost  eadeavois 

to  arrest. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  most  obedient  and  very  hnndile 

servant,  WILLIAM  CAMPBELL,  Major  24th  Regiment, 

Commanding  at  Fwt  MiaBK. 
Major  General  Wayne,  fcc. 

]NUMBEm    IV. ] 

Camp,  banks  of  the  Miami,  9Sd  Augast,  1794. 

Sir :  In  your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  you  declare,  <'  I  have  no  hesttatioB,  oa  my  psit, 
to  say,  that  I  know  of  no  war  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  America.**  I,  as  ay 
part,  declare  the  same,  and  that  the  only  cause  I  have  to  entertain  a  contrary  idea  st 
present  is  the  hostile  act  you  are  now  in  commission  of,  i.  e.  by  receady  taking  post  far 
within  the  well  known  and  acknowledged  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  erecting  a  ftc- 
tifioation  in  the  heart  of  the  settlements  of  the  Indian  tribes  now  at  ¥rar  with  the  United 
States.  This,  sir,  appears  to  be  an  skit  of  the  highest  aggression,  and  destmctivs  ts  ihs 
peace  and  interest  of  the  Union.  Hence  it  becomes  my  duty  to  desire,  and  I  do  hereby 
desire  and  demand,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  that  ytni  inaedi- 
ately  desist  from  any  further  act  of  hostility  or  aggression,  by  forbearing  to  fortify,  and  by 
withdrawing  the  troops,  artillery,  and  stores,  under  your  orders  and  directioa,  Ibrtfawith, 
and  removing  to  the  nearest  post  occupied  by  his  Britannic  Majes^'s  troops  at  the  pescs 
of  1783,  and  which  you  will  be  permitted  to  do  unmolested  by  the  troops  under  iij 
command. 

I  am,  with  very  great  respect,  air,  your  most  obedient  and  very  hnmble  eervaat, 

ANTHONY  WAYNi; 

Major  William  Campbell  &c. 

[NUMBSm    T.] 

Fort  Miami,  22d  Aoffust,  1794. 

Sir:  I  have  this  moment  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this  date;  ia 

answer  to  which  I  have  only  to  say,  that,  being  placed  here  in  the  command  of  a  BritiA 
post,  and  acting  in  a  military  capacity  only,  I  cannot  enter  into  any 
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Lieotenant  HarmoD,  who*  with  the  Adjutant  General,  Major  Mills, 
rendered  the  most  essential  service  by  commanicating  my  orders  in 
every  direction,  and  by  their  conduct  and  bravery  exciting  the  troops  to 
press  for  victory.  •        •        •        • 

Endoeed  is  a  particular  return  of  the  killed  and  wounded.*  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  more  than  that  of  the  Federal  army.  The  woods 
were  strewed  for  a  considerable  distance  with  the  dead  bodies  of  Indians, 
and  their  white  auxiliaries,  the  latter  armed  with  British  muskets  and 
bayonets.t 

the  liglit  or  impmpriety  of  my  oecapTiog  mj  present  pofition.  Thooe  tre  matten  that  I 
conceive  will  be  best  left  to  the  ambaiMdon  of  oar  different  nations. 

Haring  said  this  madi,  permit  me  to  inform  yon  that  I  certainly  will  not  abandon  this 
post,  at  the  sommons  of  any  power  whstOTer,  until  I  receive  orders  for  that  purpose  flrom 
those  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  under,  or  the  fivtnne  of  war  should  oblige  me.  I  mnst 
still  adheroj  sir,  to  the  purport  of  my  letter  this  morning,  to  desire  that  your  army,  or 
individuals  belonging  to  it,  will  not  approach  within  reach  of  my  cannon,  without 
expecting  the  consequences  attending  it. 

Although  I  have  said,  in  the  fbnner  part  of  my  letter,  that  my  situation  here  is  totally 
military,  yet,  let  me  add,  sir,  that  I  am  much  deceived,  if  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Greet 
Britain,  had  not  a  post  on  this  river,  at  and  prior  to  the  period  you  mention. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your  most  obedient  and  very 

bangle  servant,  WILUAM  CAliPBELL,  Major  24th  Regiment, 

Commanding  at  Fort  Miami. 
To  Major  General  Wayne,  &c. 

*  The  Legion  had  twenty-six  killed,  five  of  them  officers,  eighty-seven  wounded,  thir- 
teen of  them  officers ;  the  Kentucky  volunteers  had  seven  killed  all  privates,  and  thirteen 
wounded,  three  of  whom  were  officers;  —  of  the  wounded  eleven  died:  making  in  aU, 
dead  and  wounded,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three. — American  State  Papers,  v.  492. 

t  An  eye  witness  [American  Pioneer,  i.  319]  thinks  there  were  near  five  hundred 
Canadians  in  the  battle.    A  Shawanese  prisoner  taken  August  11,  testifies  thus— 

Question. — ^What  number  of  warriors  are  at  McKee*s,  and  what  nations  do  they 
belong  tof 

Answer^— There  are  six  hundred  who  abandoned  this  place  on  the  approach  of  the 
arany. 

Shawanese,  about 200,  but  not  more. 

Delawares, 800 

Miamies,      --------        100 

Warriors  of  other  tribes, 100 

Total,  700 

Qw— What  number  are  expected  to  assemble,  in  addition  to  those  now  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rapids  T 
Aw— In  aU,  about  400  bmb,  vis. 

Wyandoto, «00 

Tawas, «40 

Total,  640 

Q^-<^What  number  of  white  men  are  to  join,  and  when  f 

A. — Mr.  or  Captain  Elliot  let  out  for  Detroit  six  days  since,  and  was  to  be  beek  yester* 
day,  with  all  the  militia,  and  an  additional  namber  of  regular  troops,  which,  with  those 
already  there,  would  amount  to  1000  men.    This  is  the  genera]  conversatioa  among  the 
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We  remained  three  days  and  nights  on  the  banks  of  the  Maumee,  ii 
front  of  the  field  of  battle,  during  which  time  all  the  hoosea  and  con- 
fields  were  consumed  and  destroyed  for  a  considerable  distance  both 
above  and  below  Fort  Miami,  as  well  as  within  pistol  shot  of  the  gini- 
son,  who  were  compelled  to  remain  tacit  spectators  to  this  genenl 
devastation  and  conflagration,  among  which  were  the  houses,  stores, 
and  property  of  Colonel  McKee,  the  British  Indian  Agent,  and  prioei- 
pal  stimulator  of  the  war  now  existing  between  the  United  Slates  and 
the  savages. 

The  army  returned  to  this  place  [Fort  Dcfiance3  on  the  27ih,b7 
easy  marches,  laying  waste  the  villages  and  cornfields  for  about  fifty 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  Maumee.  There  remains  yet  a  great  number 
of  villages,  and  a  great  quantity  of  corn,*  to  be  consumed  or  destroyed, 
upon  Auglaize  and  the  Maumee  above  this  place,  which  will  be  efleeled 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days.t 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  this  action  was  33  killed  and  100 
wounded,  including  21  officers,  of  whom,  however,  but  fiye  were 
killed. 

The  army  remained  at  Fort  Defiance,  busiljr  engaged  m 
strengthening  the  works  until  September  14th,  when  it  marched 
for  the  Miami  Villages  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Joseph  and  St 
Mary,  and  began  opposite  to  them,  in  the  bend  of  the  St.  Maiy, 

Indians,  and  Captain  Elliot  promised  to  bring  that  number.  Colonel  McKee^  ton  west 
with  Elliot,  as  also  the  man  who  deserted  from  the  army  on  its  march. 

One  of  the  Canadians  taken  in  the  battle  gave  the  following  eatimatesy-^ 

That  the  Delawares  have  about  500  men,  including  those  who  live  on  both  riTeri,  the 
White  river,  and  Bean  creek. 

That  the  Miamies  are  about  200  warriors,  part  of  them  live  on  the  St.  Joaepli'i,  c^ 
leagues  from  this  place ;  that  the  men  were  all  in  the  action,  but  the  wromen  axe  jet  at 
that  place,  or  Piquet's  village;  that  a  road  leads  from  this  place  directlj  to  it;  Uiatlhe 
number  of  warriors  belonging  to  that  place,  when  altogether,  amonnta  to  about  40. 

That  the  Shawanese  have  about  300  warriors ;  that  the  Tawaa,  on  this  river,  are  SO; 
that  the  Wjandota  are  about  300. 

That  those  Indians  were  generally  in  the  action  of  the  20th  instant,  except  eome  bnat- 
ing  parties.  That  a  reinforcement  of  regular  troops,  and  200  militia,  arrived  at  fim 
Bfiami  a  few  days  before  the  army  appeared ,  that  the  regular  troops  in  the  fort  amovated 
to  350,  exclusive  of  the  militia. 

That  about  70  of  the  militia,  including  Captain  Caldwell's  corps,  were  in  the  actioB. 
That  Colonel  McKee,  Captain  Elliot,  and  Simon  Girty,  were  in  the  field,  bot  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  and  near  the  river. 

That  the  Indians  have  wished  for  peace  for  some  time,  but  that  Colonel  McKee  alwan 
diasuaded  them  from  it,  and  atimulated  them  to  continue  the  war^— Am.  8.  P^»ers,  v.  4Si. 

*  In  a  letter  of  August  14th,  Wayne  says,  «  The  margins  of  these  beantifiil  riven,  tke 
Miamies  of  the  Lake  and  Au  Glaize,  appear  like  one  continued  village  for  a  niuaber  of 
miles  both  above  and  below  this  place.  [Grand  Glaise ;]  nor  have  I  ever  before  behdd 
such  immense  fields  of  com  in  any  part  of  America  from  Canada  to  Florida.'*— AmericsB 
State  Papers,  t.  490. 

t  American  State  Papers,  t.  49i.*-8ee  the  English  aeeonat  of  the  battle  ia  WeM^ 
Travels,  u.  211. 
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the  fortress,  which  when  completed  on  the  22d  of  October,  was 
nakned  by  Colonel  Hamtramck  who  was  placed  in  command, — 
Fort  Wayne.  During  this  time  the  troops  suffered  much  firom 
sickness,  and  also  from  want  of  flour,  salt,  and  whiskey ;  the 
latter  article  sold  on  the  24th  of  September,  for  eight  dollars  a 
gallon,  and  salt  was  held  at  six  dollars  a  pint.*  On  the  28th  of 
October  the  Legion  began  its  return  march  to  Greenville,  the 
Tolunteers,  who  had  become  dissatisfied  and  troublesome,  having 
been  despatched  to  that  post  for  dismissal  on  the  12th  of  that 
month.  During  this  time,  (on  the  11th  or  13th)  a  brother  of  the^ 
Canadian  taken  in  the  action  of  August  20th,  came  to  Greneral 
Wayne  with  three  Americans  whom  he  had  bought  firom  the 
Indians,  to  exchange  for  his  captive  relation :  the  exchange  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  messenger  induced  to  make  the  following 
statement: 

Governor  Simcoe,  Colonel  M*Kee,  and  Captain  Brant*  arrived  at 
Fort  Miami,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  on  the  30th  ultimo,  [[September,^ 
Brant  had  with  him  one  hundred  Indians,  Mohawks  and  Messasagoes. 

Governor  Simcoe  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  different  hostile  Indians, 
and  invited  them  to  meet  him  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  River,  eighteen 
miles  below  Detroit,  to  hold  a  treaty ;  Simcoe,  Colonel  McKee,  and 
Captain  Brant,  together  with  Blue  Jacket,  Baekongelies,  the  Little  Tur- 
tle, Captain  Jonny,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,  Miamies,  Shaw- 
anese,  Tawas,  and  Pattawatamies,  set  out  accordingly,  for  the  place 
assigned  for  the  treaty,  about  the  first  instant :  the  Indians  are  well  and 
regularly  supplied  with  provisions  from  the  British  magazines,  at  a 
place  called  Swan  Creek,  near  Lake  Erie. 

Previously  to  the  arrival  of  Governor  Simcoe,  Blue  Jacket,  the  Shaw- 
anese  chief,  two  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Tawas,  and  the  principal 
chiefs  of  the  Pattawatamies,  had  agreed  to  accompany  him,  the  said 
,  with  a  flag  to  tliis  place. 

Blue  Jacket  informed  him,  after  the  arrival  of  Simcoe,  he  would  not 

now  go  with  him,  until  aAer  the  intended  treaty ;  but  that  his  wishes, 

at  present,  were  for  peace ;  that  he  did  not  know  what  propositions 

Governor  Simcoe  had  to  make  them,  but  that  he  and  all  the  chiefs 

would  go  and  hear  ;  and,  in  the  interim,  desired  him,  the  said  , 

to  inquire  of  General  Wayne  in  what  manner  the  chiefs  should  come 

to  him,  and  whether  they  would  be  safe,  in  case  they  should  determine 

on  the  measure,  after  the  treaty  with  Simcoe,  and  after  the  said , 

should  return  to  Detroit :  had  it  not  been  for  the  arrival  of  Governor 

Simcoe,  Colonel  McKee,  and  Captain  Brant,  with  his  Indians,  he  is 

confident  the  chiefs,  already  mentioned,  would  have  accompanied  him 

to  this  place,  at  tliis  time,  as  before  related.t 

*  American  Pioneer,  i.  854.  t  American  State  Papers,  t.  6M. 
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This  communication  was  further  confirmed  by  statements  bm 
the  Wyandots  some  of  whom  were  in  the  American  intcrcsL* 
Indeed  it  appeared  afterward  that  on  the  10th  of  October  the  h- 
dians  met  the  British  at  the  Big  Rock,  and  were  advised  that  their 
griefs  would  be  laid  before  the  King ;  and  in  connectioxi  with  to, 
as  General  Wayne  learned  firom  the  ttcndly  Wjrandots, — 

Governor  Simooe  insisted^  that  the  Indians  should  not  listai  to  aaj 
terms  of  peace  from  the  Americans,  hot  to  propose  a  tmee,  or 
sion  of  hostilities,  until  the  spring,  when  a  grand  coaiic3  and 
Usge  of  all  the  warriors  and  tribes  of  Indians  should  take  plaoe«  for  te 
purpose  of  compelliog  the  Americans  to  cross  to  the  east  side  of  tht 
Ohio ;  and  in  the  interim,  advised  every  nation  to  sign  a  deed  or  eott- 
veyance  of  all  their  lands,  on  the  west  side  of  the  OhiOv  to  the  King,  is 
trust  for  the  Indians,  so  as  to  give  the  British  a  pretext  or  color  for  asni- 
ing  them,  in  case  the  Americans  refused  to  abandon  all  their  posts  aid 
possessions  on  the  west  side  of  that  river ;  and  which  the  Indiioi 
should  warn  them  to  do,  immediately  after  they,  the  Indians,  weie  as- 
sembled in  force  in  the  spring,  and  to  call  upon  the  British  to  gsaraoty 
the  lands  thus  ceded  in  trust,  and  to  make  a  general  attack  upon  the 
frontiers  at  the  same  time :  that  the  British  would  be  prepared  to  attick 
the  Americans,  also,  in  every  quarter,  and  would  compel  them  to  cross 
the  Ohio,  and  to  give  lip  the  lands  to  the  Indians. 

Captain  Brant  also  told  them,  to  keep  a  good  heart,  and  be  strong; 
to  do  as  their  father  advised ;  that  he  would  return  home,  for  the  pre- 
sent, with  his  warriors,  and  come  again  early  in  the  spring,  with  an  addi- 
tional number,  so  as  to  have  the  whole  summer  before  them,  to  fight, 
kill,  and  pursue  the  Americans,  who  could  not  possibly  stand  against 
the  force  and  numbers  that  would  be  opposed  to  them  ;  that  he  had 
been  always  successful,  and  would  ensure  them  victory.  Bat  that  he 
would  not  attack  the  Ameiicans  at  this  time,  as  it  would  only  put  them 
upon  their  guard,  and  bring  them  upon  the  Indians  in  this  quarter,  dic- 
ing the  winter ;  therefore  he  advised  them  to  amuse  the  Amerieass 
with  a  prospect  of  peace,  until  they  should  collect  in  force  to  fall  opos 
them  early  in  the  spring,  and  when  least  expected. 

That,  agreeably  to  this  plan  or  advice,  the  real  hostile  tribes  will  be 
sending  flags  frequently  during  the  winter,  with  propositions  of  peace, 
but  this  is  all  fraud  and  art,  to  put  the  Americans  off  their  guard. 

The  British  made  large  presents  to  the  Indians  at  the  late  council,  and 
continue  to  furnish  them  with  provision  from  Colonel  McKee*s  new 
stores,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Miamies  of  Lake  Erie,  where  all  the 
Indians  are  hutted  or  in  tents,  whose  towns  and  property  were  destroyed 

*  American  State  Papera,  ▼.  648, 6S7. 
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last  summer,  and  who  will  sign  away  their  lands,  and  do  exactly  what 
the  British  request  them ;  this  was  the  general  prevailing  opinion  at  the 
breaking  up  of  the  council ;  since  which  period,  the  message  and  pro- 
positions of  the  fifth  November,  addressed  to  the  different  tribes  of 
Indians  proposing  the  treaty  of  the  9th  January,  1789,  held  at  the  mouth 
of  Muskingum,  as  a  preliminary  upon  which  a  permanent  peace  should 
be  established,  has  been  communicated  to  them  ;  upon  which,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  chiefs  of  several  of  the  tribes  assembled  agaiot 
and  were  determined  to  come  forward  to  treat,  say  about  the  first  of  this 
moon.  But  Colonel  McKee  was  informed  of  it,  and  advised  them 
against  the  measure,  and  to  be  faithful  to  their  father,  as  they  bad  pro- 
mised. He  then  made  them  additional  presents,  far  beyond  any  thing 
that  they  had  ever  heretofore  received,  which  inclined  a  majority  to 
adhere  to  Governor  Simcoe^s  propositions,  and  they  returned  home 
accordingly. 

That,  notwithstanding  this,  the  chiefs  and  nations  are  much  divided* 
acme  for  peace,  and  some  for  war ;  the  Wyandots  of  Sandusky  are  for 
peace ;  those  near  Detroit  for  war ;  the  Delawares  are  equally  divided, 
so  are  the  Miamies,  but  are  dependent  upon  the  British  for  provisions ; 
the  Shawanese  and  Tawas  are  for  war ;  the  Pattawattamies  and  Chippe- 
was  are  gone  home,  sore  from  the  late  action. 

That  such  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  as  are  inclined  for  peace,  will 
call  a  council,  and  endeavor  to  bring  it  about,  upon  the  terms  proposed, 
as  they  wish  to  hold  their  lands  under  the  Americans,  and  not  under  the 
British,  whose  title  they  do  not  like.* 

News  also  came  from  the  West  that  the  Indians  were  crossing 
the  Mississippi;  in  New  York  on  the  11th  of  November,  Picker- 
ing made  a  new  treaty  with  the  Iroquois;  while  in  the  north 
fewer  and  fewer  of  the  savages  lurked  about  Forts  Defiance  and 
Wayne. t  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  wish  of  the  natives  to  make 
peace  became  still  more  apparent;  on  the  28th  and  29fh  of 
December,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Chippeways,  Ottawas,  Sacs,  Pottawat- 
amies,  and  Miamies,  came  with  peace  messages  to  Colonel  Ham- 
tramck,t  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  on  the  24th  of  January,  1795,  at 
Greenville  entered,  together  with  the  Delawares,  Wyandots,  and 
Shawanese,  into  preliminary  articles  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  ||     The  truth  was  the  red   men  had  been  entirely  disap- 

*  American  Stata  Ptpen,  ▼.  548. 

t  American  State  Papers,  v.  560. 

^  See  hi* letten  to  Wayne— American  Pioneer,  ii.  389  to  382. 

I  American  Stote  Papers,  t.  669.  In  the  articles  the  WjandoU,  Shawanese,  Delawares, 
and  Ottawas,  are  not  mentioned,  bat  from  General  Wajne  at  the  council  of  Greenfillft 
w«  learn  they  were  parties  thereto^ Americaa  Slate  Papen»  ?•  668,  687.) 
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pointed  in  the  conduct  of  their  white  allies  after  the  action  <rf  it 
20th  of  August ;  as  Brant  said,  ^^  a  fort  had  been  built  in  ikir 
country  under  pretence  of  giving  refuge  in  case  of  necessitr. 
but  when  that  time  came  the  gates  were  shut  against  Aems 
enemies/'*  During  the  winter,  Wayne  having  utterly  laid  ¥Ml 
their  fertile  fields,  the  poor  savages  were  wholly  dependent  on  tfce 
English  who  did  not  half  supply  them ;  their  cattle  and  dogs  (lied, 
and  they  were  themselves  nearly  starved.f  Under  tilese  dream- 
stances,  losing  faith  in  the  English,  and  at  last  impressed  in&  & 
respect  for  American  power  after  the  carnage  experienced  at  Ae 
hands  of  the  "Black  Snake," — f  the  various  tribes,  by  degicei) 
made  up  their  minds  to  ask  for  peace ;  during  the  winter  vi 
spring  they  exchanged  prisoners,  ||  and  made  ready  to  meetGer 
eral  Wayne  at  Greenville  in  June  for  the  purpose  of  fomiaf  t 
definite  treaty,  as  it  had  been  agreed  should  be  done  by  the  pR- 
liminaries  of  January  24th.  One  scene  among  the  many  of  i^ 
time  seems  deserving  of  a  transfer  to  our  pages ;  it  is  from  Ik 
narrative  of  John  Brickell,  who  had  been  a  captive  for  four  je0 
among  the  Delawares,  and  adopted  into  the  family  of  Whingvj 
Pooshies  or  Big  Cat,  a  noted  warrior  of  that  tribe. 

On  the  breakbg  op  of  spring,  Bickell  says,  we  all  went  up  to  Fflrt 
Defiance,  and  on  arriviog  on  the  shore  opposite  we  saluted  the  dxi  wA 
a  round  of  rifles,  and  they  shot  a  cannon  thirteen  times.  We  theo  cr 
camped  on  the  spot.  On  the  same  day  Whingwy  Pooshies  toU  aie  I 
must  go  over  to  the  fort.  The  children  hang  round  me  crying,  and  nk- 
ed  me  if  I  was  going  to  leave  them  T  I  told  them  I  did  not  know. 
When  we  got  over  to  the  fort  and  were  seated  with  the  offieeis,  Wluag- 
wy  Pooshies  told  me  to  stand  np,  which  I  did ;  he  then  roee  and  ad- 
dressed me  in  about  these  words,  **  My  son,  there  are  men  the  saiM 
color  with  yoorself.  There  may  be  some  of  your  kin  there,  or  year 
kin  may  be  a  great  way  off  from  you.  You  have  lived  a  long  tiae  widi 
ns.  I  call  on  you  to  say  if  I  have  not  been  a  father  to  you  ?  If  I  havt 
not  used  you  as  a  father  would  use  a  son  ?  *'  I  said,  •*  Ton  have  oted 
me  as  well  as  a  father  could  use  a  son.**    He  said,  ^  I  am  glad  yon  say 

*  Stone'i  Bnnty  ii.  390.  Serenl  Mohawks  were  probaUy  engaged  m  ^e  brtik  ^ 
Aogast  20th,  and  Brant  would  haye  been  with  them  but  for  iickBeaB.«^[StiMW  n.  90» 
note.]  The  Mohawk  Chief  had  been  in  &Tor  of  peace,  but  was  eoond  protnUy  hf  the 
Preeqa*ile  bnsinesi.    See  Ante,  p.  396. 

t  Brickell't  NamtiTe.  Amerieaa  Fkmeer,  i.  63. 

i  Stone*!  Brant,  ii.  389.  Amerieaa  State  Papen,  ▼.  560^— Heekew«U«r^  Xaoaint, 
406. 

1  American Pioaear,  L 64.— Speech  tf  BackongriMJai^Aa.  8la>a  Paywn,  v.SB:) 
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80.  Yon  have  lived  long  with  me ;  yoa  have  hunted  for  me ;  bnt  our 
treaty  says  you  must  be  free.  If  you  choose  to  go  with  the  people  of 
your  own  color,  I  have  no  right  to  say  a  word,  but  if  you  choose  to 
stay  with  me,  your  people  have  no  right  to  speak.  Now  reflect  on  it 
and  take  your  choice,  and  tell  us  as  soon  as  you  make  up  your  mind." 
I  was  silent  a  few  minutes,  in  which  time  it  seemed  as  if  I  thought  of 
almost  every  thing.  I  thought  of  the  children  I  had  just  left  crying;  I 
thought  of  the  Indians  I  was  attached  to,  and  I  thought  of  my  people 
which  I  remembered  ;  and  this  latter  thought  predominated,  and  I  said, 
I  will  go  with  my  kin.'*  The  old  man  then  said,  **I  have  raised 
yon — I  have  learned  you  to  hunt.  Tou  are  a  good  hunter — you  have 
been  better  to  me  than  my  own  sons.  I  am  now  getting  old,  and  I 
cannot  hunt.  I  thought  you  would  be  a  support  to  my  age.  I  leaned 
on  you  as  on  a  staff.  Now  it  is  broken — you  are  going  to  leave  me 
and  I  have  no  right  to  say  a  word,  but  I  am  ruined.  He  then  sank 
back  in  tears  to  his  seat.  I  heartily  joined  him  in  his  tears— parted 
with  him,  and  have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  him  since.* 

During  the  month  of  June  the  representatives  of  the  north- 
western tribes  begjin  to  gather  at  Grreenville,  and  on  the  16tli  of 
fliat  month  Wayne  met  in  council  the  Delawares,  Ottawas,  Potta- 
watamies,  and  Eel  river  Indians;  and  the  conferences,  which 
lasted  till  August  10th,  commenced.  On  the  21st  of  June  Buck- 
ongehelas  arrived;  on  the  23d,  the  Little  Turtle  and  other 
Miamies;  on  the  13th  of  July  Tarke  and  other  Wyandot  Chie& 
reached  the  appointed  spot ;  and  upon  the  18th,  Blue  Jacket  with 
thirteen  Shawanese,  and  Masass  with  twenty  Chippeways.  Most 
of  these,  as  it  appeared  by  their  statements  had  been  tampered 
with  by  McKee,  Brant,  and  other  English  agents,t  even  after  they 
had  agreed  to  the  preliminaries  of  Januaiy  24th,  and  while  Mr. 
Jay's  treaty  was  still  under  discussion.it  They  had,  however, 
all  determined  to  make  a  permanent  peace  with  the  Thirteen  Fires, 
and  although  some  difficulty  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  lands  to 
be  ceded,  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  arise,  the  good  sense  of 
Wayne  and  of  the  Chiefs  prevented  it,  and  upon  the  30th  of  July 
the  treaty  was  agreed  to  which  was  to  bury  the  hatchet  for  ever. 
Between  that  day  and  the  3d  of  August  it  was  engrossed,  and 

*  See  Amerietn  Pioneer,  i.  04. 

i  See  ipeechei  of  Bine  Jacket  and  Maaaaa.  [American  Slate  P^miv,  t.  S$S,]  and  of 
Agoochawajr,  an  Ottawa.    [American  Stale  P^pera,  t.  566.] 

I  Jay  reached  England  Jnne  15, 1794 ;  hia  treaty  waa  concluded  Norember  I9th }  it  was 
reoeifed  bythe  Preaident  March  7,  1795;  waa  anbmitted  to  the  Senate  Jane  Sth;  waa 
agreed  to  by  diem  on  the  S4th  of  that  month;  aad  ratified  bythe  ?nMmi  Angnat  14di. 
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haviBg  been  signed  by  the  various  nations  upon  the  day  ht 
named,  on  the  7th  was  finally  acted  upon,  and  the  presents  £»■ 
the  United  States  distributed  forthwith.  While  the  Council  m 
in  session  some  mischief  had  been  done  in  Virginia  bj  a  band  cf 
Shawanese,  but  on  the  9th  of  September  these  also  came  to  Qnor 
ville,  gave  up  their  prisoners,  and  asked  for  forgiveness. 

The  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville  was  the  previoof  one 
made  at  Fort  Harmar,  and  its  leading  provisions  'were  as  follows: 

Art.  1.     Hostilities  were  to  cease. 

Art.  2.    All  prisoners  were  to  be  restored. 

Art.  8.  The  general  boundary  lines  between  the  lands  of  the  Uniiid 
States  and  the  lands  of  the  said  Indian  tribes*  shall  begin  at  the  ooitk 
of  Cayahoga  river,  and  run  thence  up  the  same  to  the  portage  betvaca 
that  and  the  Tuscarawas  branch  of  the  Muskingum  ;  thence  dows  Ihat 
branch  to  the  crossing  place  above  fort  Lawrence  ;  thence  westeriyi  toa 
fork  of  that  branch  of  the  Great  Miami  river,  running  into  the  Ohio,  it 
or  near  which  foik  stood  Laromie's  store,  and  where  commeooes  Ibe 
portage  between  the  Miami  of  the  Ohio  and  St.  Mary's  river,  wUch  ti 
a  branch  of  the  Miami  which  runs  into  Lake  Erie  ;  thence  a  wtsteriy 
course,  to  Fort  Recovery,  which  stands  on  a  branck  of  the  Wabash; 
thence  southwesterly,  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Ohio,  so  as  to  intersect  that 
river  opposite  the  mouth  of  Kentucke  or  Cuttawa  river.  And  in  eon- 
sideration  of  the  peace  now  established ;  of  the  goods  formerly  received 
from  the  United  States :  of  those  now  to  be  delivered ;  and  of  the  yearijT 
delivery  of  goods  now  stipulated  to  be  made  hereafter;  and  to  indemnify 
the  United  States  for  the  injuries  and  expenses  they  have  soslained 
during  the  war ;  the  said  Indian  tribes  do  hereby  cede  and  rdiaqotsh, 
forever,  all  their  claims  to  the  lands  lying  eastwardly  and  soothwarAy 
of  the  general  boundary  line  now  described  ;  and  these  lands,  or  any 
part  of  them,  shall  never  hereafter  be  made  a  cause  or  pretence,  on  At 
part  of  the  said  tribes,  or  any  of  them,  of  war  or  injury  to  the  UaM 
States,  or  any  of  the  people  thereof. 

And  for  the  same  considerations,  and  as  an  evidence  of  the  retDraing 
friendship  of  the  said  Indian  tribes,  of  their  confidence  in  the  Unitel 
States,  and  desire  to  provide  for  their  accommodation,  and  for  that  eoa- 
yenient  intercourse  which  will  be  beneficial  to  both  parties,  the  said  In- 
dian tribes  do  also  cede  to  the  United  States  the  following  pieces  of  landi 
to  wit:  1.  One  piece  of  land  six  miles  square,  at  or  near  Lvoarit'i 
store,  before  mentioned,  2.  1  piece,  two  miles  square,  at  the  head  of 
the  navigable  water  or  landing,  on  the  St.  Mary's  river,  near  Ghtf* 
town.  3.  One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the  head  of  the  nav^able 
water  of  the  Auglaize  river.    4.  One  piecct  ^i^  miles  squaie,  at  Iks 
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confluence  of  the  Anglaize  and  Miami  rivers,  where  Fort  Defiance  now 
stands.  5.  One  piece,  six  miles  sqnare,  at  or  near  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Joseph's,  where  Fort  Wayne  now  stands, 
or  near  it.  6.  One  piece,  two  miles  square,  on  the  Wabash  river,  at 
the  end  of  the  portage  from  the  Miami  of  the  lake,  and  abont  eight  miles 
westward  from  Fort  Wayne.  7.  One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the 
Ouatanon,  or  Old  Wea  towns,  on  the  Wabash  river.  8.  One  piece, 
twelve  miles  square,  at  the  British  fort  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  at 
the  foot  of  the  rapids.  0.  One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  said  river,  where  it  empties  into  the  lake.  10.  One  piece,  six  miles 
square,  upon  Sandusky  lake,  where  a  fort  formerly  stood.  11.  One 
piece,  two  miles  square,  at  the  lower  rapids  of  Sandusky  river.  12. 
The  post  of  Detroit  and  all  the  land  to  the  north,  the  west,  and  the 
south  of  it,  of  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished  by  gifts  or 
grants  to  the  French  or  English  governments :  and  so  much  more  land 
to  be  annexed  to  the  District  of  Detroit,  as  shall  be  comprehended  be- 
tween the  river  Rosine  on  the  south  and  Lake  St.  Clair  on  the  north, 
and  a  line,  the  general  course  whereof  shall  be  six  miles  distant  from 
the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie  and  Detroit  river.  13.  The  post  of  Michil- 
limackinac,  and  all  the  land  on  the  Island  on  which  that  post  stands,  and 
the  main  land  adjacent,  of  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished 
hy  gifts  or  grants  to  the  French  or  English  governments ;  and  a  piece  of 
land  on  the  Main  to  the  north  of  the  Island,  to  measure  six  miles,  on 
Lake  Huron,  or  the  Strait  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and  to 
extend  three  miles  back  from  the  water  on  the  lake  or  strait ;  and  also, 
the  Island  de  Bois  Blanc,  being  an  extra  and  voluntary  gift  of  the  Chip- 
pewa nation.  14.  One  piece  of  land,  six  miles  square,  at  the  mouth 
of  Chikago  river,  emptying  into  the  southwest  end  of  Lake  Michigan, 
where  a  fort  formerly  stood.  15.  One  piece,  twelve  miles  square,  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois  river,  emptying  into  the  Mississippi.  16. 
One  piece,  six  miles  square,  at  the  Old  Fiorias  fort  and  village,  near  the 
south  end  of  the  Illinois  lake,  on  said  Illinois  river.  And  whenever  the 
United  States  shall  think  proper  to  survey  and  mark  the  boundaries  of 
the  lands  hereby  ceded  to  them,  they  shall  give  timely  notice  thereof  to 
the  said  tribes  of  Indians,  that  they  may  appoint  some  of  their  wise 
chiefs  to  attend  and  see  that  the  lines  are  run  according  to  the  terms  of 
this  treaty. 

And  the  said  Indian  tribes  will  allow  to  the  People  of  the  United 
States  a  free  passage,  by  land  and  by  water,  as  one  and  the  other  shall 
be  found  convenient,  through  their  country,  along  the  chain  of  posts 
herein  before  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say :  from  the  commencement  of  the 
portage  aforesaid,  at  or  near  Laromie*s  store,  thence,  along  said  portage, 
to  the  St.  Mary's,  and  down  the  same  to  Fort  Wayne,  and  then  down 
the  Miami  to  Lake  Erie ;  again,  from  the  commencement  of  the  portage 
27 
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at  or  near  Loramie*8  store,  along  the  portage*  from  thence  to  the  on 
AuGlaize,  and  down  the  same  to  its  junction  with  the  Miami  at  Fs 
Defiance;  again,  fiom  the  commencement  of  the  portage  aforesaid, b 
Sandusky  river,  and  down  the  same  to  Sandusky  hay  and  Like  Em. 
and  from  Sandusky  to  the  post  which  shall  be  taken  at  or  near  the  f» 
of  the  rapids  of  the  Miami  of  the  lake ;  and  from  thence  to  Ddroi 
Again,  from  the  mouth  of  Chikago,  to  the  commencement  of  the  portiip 
between  that  river  and  the  Illinois,  and  down  the  Illinois  riva  lo  the 
Mississippi ;  also,  from  Fort  Wayne,  along  the  portage  aforesaid,  vUdi 
leads  to  the  Wabash,  and  then  down  the  Wabash  to  the  Ohio.  Aalihe 
said  Indian  tribes  will  also  allow  to  the  people  of  the  United  Statei,ie 
free  use  of  the  harbors  and  mouths  of  rivers  along  the  lakes  adjoinic 
the  Indian  lands,  for  sheltering  vessels  and  boats,  and  liberty  to  iai 
their  cargoes  when  necessary  for  their  safety. 

Art.  4.  In  consideration  of  the  peace  now  established,  and  of  the  c» 
sions  and  relinquishments  of  lands  made  in  the  preceding  article  hj  it 
add  tribes  of  Indians,  and  to  manifest  the  liberality  of  the  United  Stain,* 
the  great  means  of  rendering  this  peace  strong  and  perpetnal,  the  Unsi 
States  relinquish  their  claims  to  all  other  Indian  lands  ncnrthward  of  lk 
river  Ohio,  eastward  of  the  Mississippi,  and  westward  and  soathwadif 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  waters  uniting  them,  according  to  the  booaibif 
line  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  and  the  King  of  Great  Britiu,  it 
the  treaty  of  peace  made  between  them  in  the  year  1783.  Bot  fam 
this  relinquishment  by  the  United  States,  the  following  tracts  of  hai 
are  explicitly  excepted.  1st.  The  tract  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoM* 
and  acres  near  the  rapids  of  the  river  Ohio,  which  has  been  aasignedls 
General  Clark,  for  the  use  of  himself  and  his  warriors.  2d.  The  post 
at  St.  Vincennes,  on  the  river  Wabash,  and  the  lands  adjacent,  of  wbich 
the  Indian  tide  has  been  extinguished.  3d.  The  lands  at  all  other 
places  in  possession  of  the  French  people  and  other  white  setdeis 
among  them,  of  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extingnished,  as  nea- 
tioned  in  the  3d  article ;  and  4th.  The  post  of  Fort  Massae  towaids  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  To  which  several  parcels  of  land,  so  excepted, 
the  said  tribes  relinquish  all  the  title  and  claim  which  they  or  any  of 
them  may  have. 

And  for  the  same  considerations  and  with  the  same  views  as  above 
mentioned,  the  United  States  now  deliver  to  the  said  Indian  tribes,  i 
quantity  of  goods  to  the  value  of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the  roedpt 
whereof  they  do  hereby  acknowledge ;  and  henceforward,  every  year, 
forever,  the  United  States  will  deliver,  at  some  convenient  place  north- 
ward of  the  river  Ohio,  like  useful  goods,  suited  to  the  circomstaneesof 
the  Indians,  of  the  value  of  nine  thousand  five  hundred  doDars ;  le^oo- 
ing  that  value  at  the  first  cost  of  the  goods  in  the  city  or  plaee  ia  the 
United  States,  where  they  shall  be  procured.    The  tribes  to  whkli  those 
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goods  are  to  be  annually  delifcred,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they 
are  to  be  delivered,  are  the  foUowiRg : 

1st.  To  the  Wyandots,  the  amonnt  of  one  thousand  dollars.  2d.  To 
the  Delawares,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars.  3d.  To  the  Shaw- 
anese,  the  amount  of  one  thousand  dollars.  4th.  To  the  Miamies,  the 
amount  of  one  thousand  dollars.  5th.  To  the  Ottawas,  the  amount  of 
one  thousand  dollars.  6th.  To  the  Chippewas,  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  dollars.  7th.  To  the  Potawatimas,  the  amount  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  8th.  And  to  the  Kickapoo,  Wea,  Eel  River,  Piankeshaw,  and 
Kaskaskia  tribes,  the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  each. 

Provided,  that  if  either  of  the  said  tribes  shall  hereafter,  at  an  annual 
delivery  of  their  share  of  the  goods  aforesaid,  desire  that  a  part  of  their 
snnuity  should  be  furnished  in  domestic  animals,  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, and  other  utensils  convenient  for  them,  and  in  compensation  to 
useful  artificers  who  may  reside  with  or  near  them,  and  be  employed 
for  their  benefit,  the  same  shall,  at  the  subsequent  annual  deliveries,  be 
furnished  accordingly. 

Art.  5.  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  about  the  Indian  lands  re* 
linquished  by  the  United  States  in  the  fourth  article,  it  is  now  explicidy 
declared,  that  the  meaning  of  that  relinquishment  is  this :  the  Indian 
tribes  who  have  a  right  to  these  lands,  are  quietly  to  enjoy  them,  hunt* 
ing,  planting,  and  dwelling  thereon,  so  long  as  they  please,  without  any 
molestation  from  the  United  States ;  but  when  those  tribes,  or  any  of 
them,  shall  be  disposed  to  sell  their  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  they  are 
to  be  sold  only  to  the  United  States ;  and  until  such  sale,  the  United  States 
will  protect  all  the  said  Indian  tribes  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their 
lands,  against  aQ  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  against  all  other 
white  persons  who  intrude  upon  the  same.  And  the  said  Indian  tribes 
again  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  said  United 
States,  and  no  other  power  whatever.* 

Art.  6th.  The  Indians  or  United  States  may  remove  and  pun- 
ish intruders  on  Indian  lands. 

Art.  7th.     Indians  may  hunt  within  ceded  lands. 

Art.  8th.  Trade  shall  be  opened  in  substance,  as  by  provis- 
ions in  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar.     (See  Ante,  p.  317.) 

Art.  9th.  All  injuries  shall  be  referred  to  law,  not  privately 
avenged ;  and  all  hostile  plans  known  to  either  shsdl  be  revealed 
to  the  other  party. 

Ajlt.  10th.    All  previous  treaties  annulled. 

This  great  and  abiding  peace-document  was  signed  by  the 
various  nations  named  in  the  4th  article; — and  dated  August  the 

*  See  Land  Ltadf  i  p.  164. 
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3d,  1795.  It  was  laid  before  the  Senate  December  9th,  aad 
ratified  December  22d.  So  elosed  the  old  Indian  vnts  of  ik 
West.* 


Daring  the  six  years  through  which  the  Indian  wars  of  the  West 
continued,  many  events  took  place  of  local  importance,  to  viicb 
we  must  now  refer.     And  foremost  stands  the  admission  of  Ecsh 
tucky  into  the  Union.     In  1789  she  had  requested  certain  ck»g» 
in  the  law,  authorising  separation,  which  had  been   passed  \if 
Virginia, t  and  these  changes  were  made;  it  being  requested, bov- 
ever,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  ninth  Kentucky  convention  duodd 
meet,  in  July,  1790,  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people  oftbe 
western  District,  and  to  take  other  needful  steps.     Upon  the  2G& 
of  July,  accordingly,  the  Convention  came  together ;    the  teims  of 
Vir^nia  were  agreed  to  ;  June  1,  1792,  was  fixed  as  the  dateci 
independence ;  and  measures  adopted  to  procure  the  agreement  of 
the  federal  legislature.^    It  was  also  resolved,,  that  in  Decemberi 
1791,  persons  should  be  chosen  to  serve  seven  months,  who,  a 
the  first  Monday  in  April,  1792,  should  meet  at  Danville  to  km 
a  constitution  for  the  coming  state,  and  determine  ^what  laws  Amii 
be  in  force.     In  December,  1790,  ||  the  President  of  the  United 
States  presented  the  subject  of  the  admission  of  Kentucky  to  Con- 
gress, and  upon  the  4th  of  February,  1791,  that  action  was  taken 
which  terminated  the  long  frustrated  eflbrts  of  the  land  of  Boone, 
Clark,  and  Logan  to  obtain  self-government.  §     In  the  foDowiog 
December,  the  elections  took  place  for  persons  to  firame  a  consti- 
tution, and  in  April,  1792,  the  instrument  which  was  to  lie  at  die 
basis  of  Kentucky  law,  was  prepared,  mainly,  it  would  seem,  by 
Greorge  Nicholas  of  Mercer  county.lT    As  this  charter,  howefcr, 
was  changed  in  some  important  features,  a  few  years  after,  we 

*  See  the  treaty  ind  minutet  of  the  council,  Americaii  State  Papers,  ▼.  ISO  la  2B3. 
The  treaty  alone,  Land  Lawi  154  to  159.  In  Cist'i  Cincinnati  MisceUaay,  toL  ii.  ii  a 
aeriea  of  papera  by  John  Johnston  of  Piqaa,  fbnnerly  an  Indian  Agent  in  OUo,  Ibc,  ia 
which  the  characters  of  Little  Turtle  and  many  other  prominent  Chiels  of  the  wais  «f 
1790-86  are  drawn ;  they  oo^  to  be  read  by  all  cnrions  in  the  Indian  charadBry  er  '^ 
the  detaib  of  wettem  history.  In  the  same  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  27S,  is  related  as  adventtvi 
of  two  American  scouts  which  i$  among  the  most  striking  of  the  rnnnj  tales  ef  As  kiii; 
how  far  it  is  embellished  we  cannot  say. 

In  Volney's  View,  pp.  405,  430,  kc,  are  some  charaeteriitic  state mmti  iiJrtw  to 
Little  Turtle. 

t  Ante,  p.  330.       |  Marshall's  Kentucky,  i.  360.       |  Spariu*  WmOuagtom,  sn.  U.  SL 

S  Butler's  Kentucky,  196.  1  ManhaUl  KoUacky,  L  414. 
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«liall  not  at  this  time  enter  into  any  discussion  of  its  merits  and 
clefects. 

A  second  subject  to  be  noticed  is  the  attempt  of  the  agents  of 
Ae  French  minister  in  the  United  States,  to  enlist  the  citizens  of 
Kentucky  in  an  attack  upon  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  the  south- 
west. We  cannot,  and  need  not,  do  more  than  refer  to  the  state 
of  feeling  prevalent  in  America,  in  relation  to  France,  from  1792 
to  1795,  On  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  the  French  had  taken 
the  life  of  their  monarch,  and  upon  the  18th  of  May,  AL  Gene^ 
was  presented  to  Washington  as  the  representative  of  Uie  new 
republic  of  France.*  This  man  brou^t  with  him  open  instruo* 
tions,  in  which  the  United  States  were  spoken  of  as  naturally  neo* 
tnd  in  the  contest  between  France  and  united  Holland,  £^ain  and 
£ngland ;  and  secret  instructions,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
induce  the  Government,  and  if  that  could  not  be  done,  the  People, 
•of  the  American  republic,  to  make  common  cause  with  the  foun- 
ders of  the  dynasty  of  the  guillotine. f  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
<3enet  began  a  system  of  operations,  the  tendency  of  which  was, 
to  involve  the  People  of  the  United  States  in  a  war  with  the 
enemies  of  France,  without  any  regard  to  the  views  of  the  federal 
government  ;j:  and  knowing  veiy  well  the  old  bitterness  of  the 
fiontier-men  in  relation  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
formed  the  plan  of  embodying  a  band  of  troops  beyond  the  AUeg- 
hanies  for  the  conquest  of  Louisiana.  Early  in  November,  1793, 
four  persons  were  sent  westward  to  raise  troops  and  issue  commi»- 
«ions  in  the  name  of  the  French  republic. ||  They  moved  openly 
and  boldly,  secure  in  the  strong  democratic  feelings  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  region  drained  by  the  great  river  which  Spain 
controlled ;  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  persuade  even  the  political 
founder  of  Kentucky,  (Jeorge  Rogers  Clark,  to  become  a  Major 
General  in  Ae  armies  of  France,  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
revolutionary  forces  on  the  Mississippi.  §  Nor  did  the  French 
emissaries  much  mistake  the  temper  of  the  people  of  the  West,V 

•  PiAinH  United  StatM,  ii.  360. 

t  Pitkia's  U.  States,  iL  360.— Marshall's  Washington,  Y.  410^— See  a  pamphlet  by  OeMt, 
giTinK  his  instrnctious  and  the  correspondence  between  the  federal  goTemment  and  him* 
melt,  published  in  Philadelphia,  1793. 

i  See  the  correspondence  between  Jefibrson  and  Genet.  American  State  Papers,  141 
to  168. 

I  See  documents,  American  State  Papers,  L  454  to  460. 

%  Clark's  proposals  are  in  Marshall,  ii.  103. 

%  See  American  State  Papers,  i.  454  to  460,  and  Marshall's  Kentocky,  ii.  d9  to  101,  M  to 
correspondence  of  Governor  Shelby  and  bis  coarse  in  relation  to  GeneU — ^Alao  Bollei^ 
Xantnckj,  S84  to  234,  and  5S4  to531. 
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as  will  be  evident  firom  the  following  extracts,  the  first  of  wluds 
from  an  address  '^  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  wets 
the  Alleghany  and  Appalachian  mountains,"  dated  Decenibe 
13th,  1793;  the  other  from  a  remonstrance  to  the  President  » 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which  is  without  daESc, 
but  was  prepared  about  the  same  time  as  the  first  paper. 

Deeember  IS*  ntt. 

Fellow-citizens  :^^Tbe  Democratic  Society  of  Kentucky  hafii|  W 
under  consideration  the  measures  necessary  to  obtain  the  exacm  d 
yonr  rights  to  the  free  nafigation  of  the  Mississippi,  have  ilnnnamndi 
address  yon  upon  that  important  topic.  In  so  doings  ihej  tbiik  itf 
they  only  nse  the  andoubted  right  of  citizens  to  conmdt  for  their  em' 
mon  welfare.  This  measure  is  not  dictated  by  party  or  helkm;  k  b 
the  consequence  of  unaroidable  necessity.  It  has  become  so  fimiAc 
neglect  shown  by  the  General  Government,  to  obtain  for  those  of  it 
citizens  of  the  United  States  who  are  interested  therein  the  narigna 
of  that  river.  •  •  ♦  •  •  •  • 

Experience,  fellow-citizens,  has  shown  us  that  the  General  Gofoi' 
meat  is  unwilling  that  we  should  obtain  the  navi^tion  of  the  rim 
Mississippi.  A  local  policy  appears  to  have  an  undae  weight  ii  the 
councils  of  the  Union.  It  seems  to  be  the  object  of  that  poGcr  H 
prevent  the  population  of  this  country,  which  would  draw  from  d* 
eastern  states  their  industrious  citizens.  This  conclusion  incTitably  fel- 
lows from  a  consideration  of  the  measures  taken  to  prerent  the  pafehae 
and  settlement  of  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Mississippi.  Among  diose 
measures,  the  unconstitutional  interference  which  rescinded  sales,  bj 
one  of  the  States,  to  private  individuals,  makes  a  striking  object  kU 
perhaps  the  fear  of  a  successful  rivalship,  in  every  article  of  Mr 
exports,  may  have  its  weight.  But,  if  they  are  not  unwilling  to  do  « 
justice,  they  are  at  least  regardless  of  our  rights  and  welfare.  We  katf 
found  prayers  and  supplications  of  no  avail,  and  should  we  contine  is 
load  the  table  of  Congress  with  memorials,  from  a  part  only  of  At 
western  country,  it  is  too  probable  that  'they  would  meet  with  a  hie 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  formerly  presented.  Let  us,  difn,  aD 
unite  our  endeavors  in  the  common  cause.  Let  all  join  in  a  firm  and 
manly  remonstrance  to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  Slatef, 
stating  our  just  and  undoubted  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Missisnppit 
remonstrating  against  the  conduct  of  government  with  regard  to  thai 
light,  which  must  have  been  occasioned  by  local  policy  or  neglect*  asd 
demanding  of  them  speedy  and  effectual  exertions  for  its  attainmeat 
We  cannot  doubt  that  you  will  cordially  and  unanimoosly  join  in  tkis 
measure.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remind  you  thai  eonsideraUt 
quantities  of  beef,  pork«  flour,  hemp,  tobaceo,  dee.,  the  produce  of  ikis 
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eonntry,  remain  on  hand  for  want  of  purchasers,  or  are  sold  at  inade- 
qaate  prices.  Mach  greater  quantities  might  be  raised  if  the  inhabi- 
tants were  encouraged  by  the  certain  sale  which  the  free  narigation  of 
the  Mississippi  would  afford.  An  additional  increase  of  those  articles, 
and  a  greater  rariety  of  produce  and  manufactures,  would  be  supplied, 
by  means  of  the  encouragement,  which  the  attainment  of  that  great 
object  would  give  to  emigration.  But  it  is  not  only  your  own  rights 
which  you  are  to  regard :  remember  that  your  posterity  have  a  claim  to 
your  exertions  to  obtain  and  secure  that  right.  Let  not  yjour  memory 
be  stigmatised  with  a  neglect  of  duty.  Let  not  history  record  that  the 
inhabitants  of  this  beautiful  country  lost  a  most  invaluable  right,  and 
half  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  it  by  a  bountiful  Providence,  through 
your  neglect  and  supineness.  The  present  crisis  is  favorable.  Spain 
is  engaged  in  a  war  which  requires  all  her  forces.  If  the  present 
golden  opportunity  be  suffered  to  pass  without  advantage,  and  she  shall 
have  concluded  a  peace  with  France,  we  must  then  contend  against  her 
undivided  strength. 

But  what  may  be  the  event  of  the  proposed  application  is  still  uncer- 
tain. We  ought,  therefore  to  be  still  upon  our  guard,  and  watchful  to 
seize  the  first  favorable  opportunity  to  gain  our  object.  In  order  to  this, 
oar  union  should  be  as  perfect  and  lasting  as  possible.  We  propose  that 
societies  should  be  formed,  in  convenient  districts,  in  every  part  of  the 
western  country,  who  shall  preserve  a  correspondence  upon  this  and 
every  other  subject  of  a  general  concern.  By  means  of  these  societies 
we  shall  be  enabled  speedily  to  know  what  may  be  the  result  of  our 
endeavors,  to  consult  upon  such  further  measures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  preserve  union,  and,  finally,  by  these  means,  to  secure  success. 

Remember  that  it  is  a  common  cause  which  ought  to  unite  us,  that 
cause  is  indubitably  just,  that  ourselves  and  posterity  are  interested, 
that  the  crisis  is  favorable,  and  that  it  is  only  by  union  that  the  object  can 
be  achieved.  The  obstacles  are  great,  and  so  ought  to  be  our  efiforts. 
Adverse  fortune  may  attend  us,  but  it  shall  never  dispirit  us.  We  may 
for  a  while  exhaust  our  wealth  and  strength,  but  until  the  all  important 
object  is  procured,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  you,  and  let  us  all  pledge 
ourselves  to  each  other,  that  our  perseverance  and  our  friendship  will 
be  inexhaustible.  JOHN  BRECKENRIDGE,  Chairman. 

Test : — ^Thomas  Todd,     >  Clerks 
Thomas  Bodlet,  3 

To  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America.    The 
remonstrance  of  the  subscribers,  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  showeth  :— 
That  your  remonstrants,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  United 

States,  west  of  the  Allegany  and  Apalachian  mountains,  are  entitled,  by 
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nature  and  stipalation,  to  the  free  and  undisturbed  naTigation  ofik 
river  Mississippi ;  and  that,  from  the  year  1783  to  this  day,  they  kn 
been  prevented  aniformly,  by  the  Spanish  king,  from  exeretiing  i^ 
right.  Your  remonstrants  have  observed,  with  concern,  that  the  Geieni 
Government,  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  preserved  that  right,  have  md 
no  effectual  measures  for  its  attainment ;  that  even  their  tardy  and  im^ 
fectnal  negotiations  have  been  veiled  with  the  most  mysterioos  seoecj; 
that  that  secrecy  is  a  violation  of  the  political  rights  of  the  citizea,  ■  it 
declares  that  the  people  are  unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  importnttei 
relative  to  their  rights,  and  that  their  servants  may  retain  from  ihoiAt 
knowledge  of  those  facts.  Eight  years  are  sorely  sufficient  for  theda- 
eossion  of  the  most  doubtful  and  disputable  claim.  The  right  Id  tki 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  admits  neither  of  doubt  nor  (fispiie. 
Tour  remonstrants,  therefore,  conceive  that  the  negotiations  on  thitdb- 
ject  have  been  unnecessarily  lengthy,  and  they  expect  that  it  be  de- 
manded categorically  of  the  Spanish  king  whether  he  will  acknowkdp 
the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  free  and  oniita' 
mpted  navigation  of  the  River  Mississippi,  and  cause  all  obstractiMi* 
interruption,  and  hindrance  to  the  exercise  of  that  right,  in  future,  to  k 
withdrawn  and  avoided ;  that  immediate  answer  thereto  be  required,  ail 
that  such  answer  be  the  final  period  of  all  negotiations  upon  this  snlqecL 

Tour  remonstrants  further  represent,  that  the  encroachment  of  the 
Spaniards  upon  the  territory  of  the  United  Sutea,  is  a  striking  aad 
melancholy  proof  of  the  situation  to  which  our  country  will  be  redneed, 
if  a  tame  policy  should  still  continue  to  direct  our  councils. 

Tour  remonstrants  join  their  voice  to  that  of  their  fellow-citizens  ia 
the  Atlantic  States,  calling  for  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  and  ittsoln 
offered  to  America ;  and  they  expect  such  satisfaction  shall  extend  to 
every  injury  and  insult  done  or  offered  to  any  part  of  America,  by  Grot 
Britain  and  Spain ;  and  as  the  detention  of  the  posts,  and  the  intemp- 
tion  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  are  injuries  and  insults  of  the 
greatest  atrocity,  and  of  the  longest  duration,  they  require  the  most  pa^ 
ticular  attention  to  those  subjects.* 

But  the  government  had  taken  measures  to  prevent  the  proposed 
movements  firom  being  carried  into  effect  The  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, Isaac  Shelby ;  Governor  St.  Clair ;  and  General  Wayne, 
were  all  written  to :  and,  by  the  preparation  of  troops,  the  renewal 
of  Fort  Massac,f  the  dissemination  of  just  views  among  die 
people,  and  the  request  made  of  the  French  government  that 
Genet  should  be  recalled,  the  plans  of  that  mischief-maker  and  his 

*  American  State  Papen,  zx.  9S9,  930. 

t  See  American  Pioneer,  ii.  220^— 4ee  on  the  whole  lobject,  ICanhall  ii.  96  to  ISt. 
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V  agents  were  efiectually  defeated :  the  rulers  of  France  disowned 

t  his  acts — he  was  ordered  back  to  Europe — and  in  May  1794  his 

s  western  emissary  was  forced  to  write  to  the  Democratic  Society  of 

i:  Lexington  in  these  words : — 

To  the  Democratic  Society  of  Lexington. 

Citizens  : — Events,  unforeseen*  the  effects  of  causes  which  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  develope,  have  stopped  the  march  of  two  thousand 
brave  Kentuckians,  who,  strong  in  their  courage,  in  the  justice  of  their 
rights,  their  cause,  the  general  assent  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  con- 
Tinced  of  the  brotherly  dispositions  of  the  Louisianians,  waited  only  for 
Aeir  orders  to  go,  by  the  strength  of  their  arms,  take  from  the  Spaniards 
the  despotic  usurpers  of  the  empire  of  the  Mississippi,  ensure  to  their 
country  the  navigation  of  it,  break  the  chains  of  the  Americans,  and 
their  brethren  the  French,  hoist  up  the  flag  of  liberty  in  the  name  of  the 
French  republic,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness 
of  two  nations  situated  so,  and  destined  by  nature  to  be  but  one,  the  most 
happy  in  the  universe.  ♦♦♦»»•«• 

Accept,  citizens,  the  farewell,  not  the  last,  of  a  brother  who  is  deter^ 
mined  to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  his  power  for  the  liberty  of  his  countiyt 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  generous  inhabitants  of  Kentucky. 

Salut  en  la  patrie,  AU6USTE  LACHAISE.* 

A  third  topic  relative  to  Kentucky,  which  we  have  now  to 
notice  as  connected  with  the  period  we  are  treating  of,  is  the 
Spanish]  intrigue  with  Wilkinson,  Sebastian,  Innis,  and  Nicholas. 

*  American  Sute  Ptpen,  zx.  931/— This  letter  wai  followed  by  a  meeting  in  Lezingtmiy 
'which  denounced  Washington  and  all  who  supported  him,  etpeciallj  Jay.  It  also  pro- 
posed a  convention  for  the  indefinite  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  steps  expedient  to 
awcore  the  just  rights  of  the  people:  the  proposition  produced  no  result. — See  Butler's 
Kentucky,  234. — Up  to  April,  17S4,  there  were  preparations  still  going  on ;  John  8.  G^o 
of  Cincinnati,  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  that  month,  passed  through  Lexington ;  he  found  the 
Cvenet  plan  generally  liked,  cannon  casting,  ammunition  subscribed,  and  heard  of  boats 
Imilding  at  the  Falls.  It  had  been  preriouriy  dropped  for  a  time  from  want  of  ftinds* 
■    See  American  Sute  Papers,  i.  469, 460. 

Notwithstanding  Genet's  defeat,  M.  Adet,  the  minister  of  France  in  1796,  appears  to 
have  sent  emissaries  into  the  West  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  to  renew  the  process  of 
exciting  disaffection  to  the  Union*  They  were  General  CoUot  and  M.  Warin.  Infomt- 
tion  of  the  plan  having  been  communicated  to  the  executive,  an  agent  was  sent  after  tho 
Frenchmen  to  watch  them,  and  counteract  their  purposes.  This  person  saw  Collot  si 
Pittsburgh,  and  learned  his  plans;  he  was  to  visit  Kentuokyi  Fort  Washington,  the 
Southwest,  Vincennes,  Kaskaskia  and  St.  Louis ;  he  carried  strong  letters  to  Wilkinson, 
mnd  relied  especially  on  Sebastian.  The  government  appears  to  have  brought  the  whole 
plot  to  nought  in  silence. — (See  the  memoranda  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary  ofTreasofy  | 
the  letter  of  the  agent  employed;  &c.  Ac.  in  George  Gibbs'  <<  Memoirs  of  the  Administtt- 
tions  of  Washington  and  John  Adams.    New  York,  1846.»   Vol.  i.  360  to  S66.) 
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In   1787,  General  Wilkinson  had  made  his  first  trip  to  5ef 
Orleans ;  in  Febroary,  1788,  he  returned  to  Kentacky,  and  it 
following  year  agsdn  visited  the  south,  with  which  he  condnnedn 
hold  continued  intercourse  until  1791,  when  he  began  to  tabpt 
in  the  Indian  wars  of  the  northwest.     During  this  penod,  Is 
operations  were,  to  appearance,  merely  commercial,  and  the  ^itmoi 
reach  of  his  plans,  the  formation  of  a  kind  of  mercantik  tre^ 
with  the  Spanish  provinces,  by  which  the  navigation  of  Ik  Ks- 
sissippi  might  be  secured  as  a  privilege,  if  not    a   ri^t  We 
cannot  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  mass  of  evidence  htot^ 
forward  in  later  times,  (from  1807  to  1811,)  to  sustain  dieckas^ 
brought  against  Wilkinson  of  having  received  a  pension  frm^ 
Spanish  government,  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  plaj  die  tnin 
to  his  country  and  effect  a  disunion  of  the  States.     In  1808,  he  «» 
brought  before  a  court  of  enquiry,  and  entirely  acquitted  of  Ae 
charge ;  and  again,  in  1811,  he  was  tried  before  a  court  maittL 
and  eveiy  particle  of  evidence  that  could  be  found  by  his  aoi 
inveterate  enemies,  without  regard  to  legal  formalities,  wfaidi  it 
accused  dispensed  with,  was  gathered  to  overwhelm  him ;  but  k 
was  declared  innocent  by  the  court  of  every  charge   pnfenxi 
against  him.     Nor  does  our  own  examination  of  the  evidence  kid 
us  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  decision  in  his  favor  ;  the  ckief 
witnesses  who  criminated  him  were  of  the  worst  character,  ni 
most  vindictive  tempers,*  and  not  a  circumstance   was  ftirtfi 
clearly  proved  that  could  not  be  explained  by  the  avowed  mercai- 
tile  relations  which  he  succeeded  in  establishing  with^the  Spanish 
governors  at  New  Orleans.     Those  governors  may,  very  probably, 
have  hoped  to  see  his  business  connections  turn  into  poUtical  ones, 
but  there  is  no  cause  to  think  they  ever  did  so.f 


*  DepodtioiM  of  George  Matlier  ind  Wm.  Wickoff,  jr.  in  WilkliiMM>B  Iffmoiri,  i.  MSt 
104. — DepoMtioii  of  A.£Uicotty  Americui  State  P«pen,  xxi.  89.  (12th  mtemjfUioa.) 

t  The  eridence  in  relation  to  Wilkinson  is  in  American  State  Papers,  n.  704  la  7I3» 
936  to  939 ;  xxi.  79  to  127;  in  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  FtpiistBliliiiii 
Washington,  1811 ;  in  **  Prooft  of  the  Corniption  of  Genera]  James  WilhiiisoB,  hy  Vnid 
Cbrk."  See  also  appendix  to  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  iL — also  his  aigumeal  to  As  Ostfl 
Martial,  Memoirs,  ii.  41  to  268. 

A  letter  in  DiUon*s  Indiana,  L  412,  from  Wilkinson  to  Captain  BoatiB,  is  wtMthf  eT 
notice,  as  a  proof  in  &Tor  of  Wilkinson's  intentions  in  1797. 

For  charges  against  him,  see  Memoirs,  ii.  35  to  40. 

For  sentence  of  Court  of  Inquiry,    do.    pp.  12. 13. 

For       do         Court  BCartial,         do.    pp.  566  to  676. 

The  charges  befiwe  the  Court  Bfartial  and  iti  sentence,  are  also  ia  Nilee>  RcgHier,  L 
466  to  474. 
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I  Among  the  plans  of  the  Spanish  officials  in  Louisiana  was  one 
i  of  encouraging  emigration  thither  from  the  United  States,  and  this 
2^  had  been  fully  disclosed  to  Wilkinson,*  who  furnished  a  list  of 
I*  probable  emigrants,  and  interested  himself  generally  in  the  matter. 
I  Among  the  persons  recommended  by  him  to  Governor  Miro,  was 
Benjamin  Sebastian,  a  lawyer  of  Kentucky,  and  in  September, 
1789,  the  Governor  wrote  to  Sebastian  relative  to  the  proposed 
measure.f  In  that  letter,  the  wish  of  Spain  to  establish  friendly 
relations  with  the  Ohio  settlers  was  named,  and  an  ofier  of  certain 
commercial  privileges  held  out  The  communication  thus  opened 
with  Sebastian  was  probably  continued ;  and  when  the  Baron  de 
Carondelet  succeeded  General  Miro,  he  wrote  to  him  in  July, 
1795,  the  following  letter: 

New  Orleans,  July  16, 1795. 

Sir :— The  confidence  reposed  in  you  by  my  predecessor.  Brigadier 
General  Mi^o,  and  your  former  correspondence  wilh  him,  have  induced 
me  to  make  a  communication  to  you  highly  interesting  to  the  country  in 
which  you  live  and  to  Louisiana. 

His  Majesty,  being  willing  to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
to  the  people  of  the  western  country,  and  being  also  desirous  to  establish 
certain  regulations,  reciprocally  beneficial  to  the  commerce  of  both 
countries,  has  ordered  me  to  proceed  on  the  business,  and  to  effect,  in  a 
way  the  most  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  the  western  countiy,  his 
benevolent  design. 

I  have,  therefore,  made  this  communication  to  you,  in  expectation 
that  you  will  procure  agents  to  be  chosen  and  fully  empowered  by  the 
people  of  your  country  to  negotiate  with  Colonel  Gayoso  on  the  subject, 
at  New  Madrid,  whom  I  shall  send  there  in  October  next,  properly 
authorized  for  that  purpose,  with  directions  to  continue  in  that  place,  or 
Its  vicinity,  until  the  arrival  of  your  agents, 

1  am,  by  information,  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  some  of 
the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  particulary  of  Innis, 
Nicholas,  and  Murray,  to  whom  I  wish  you  to  communicate  the  pur- 
port of  this  address ;  and,  should  you  and  those  gentlemen  think  the 
object  of  it  as  important  as  I  do,  you  will  doubtless  accede,  without 
hesitation,  to  the  proposition  I  have  made  of  sending  a  delegation  of 
your  countrymen,  sufficiently  authorized  to  treat  on  a  subject  which  so 
deeply  involves  the  interest  of  both  our  countries. 
I  remain,  with  every  esteem  and  regard,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

THE  BARON  OF  CAR0NDELET4 


•  Memoin,  u.  112.  f  See  hif  letter,  Americin  State  Papen,  sl  706. 

%  ▲merican  State  Papen,  n.  926. 
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InniSy  Nicholas  and  Murray  were  consulted,  and  the  resuk  ¥» 
a  visit  by  Sebastian,  first  to  New  Madrid,  where  he  conferred  irifii 
Gayoso,  and  then  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  met  the  Baron  Ua- 
self.  Before,  however,  terms  were  agreed  on,  news  came  that  fte 
Federal  Government  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  Spain,  coveiing 
the  whole  subject,  and  the  messenger,  in  1796,  returned  to  Ken- 
tucky.* During  the  summer  of  the  next  year,  1797,  Tbomas 
Power  came  to  Kentucky  from  Louisiana,  and  sent  Sebasdan  the 
following  communication,  which  he  in  turn  communicated  to  Linis 
and  Nicholas,  who  sent  through  Sebastian  a  reply  which  we  ibo 
give. 

His  ezcellency,  the  Baron  of  Carondelet,  commandeF-in-chief  ni 
governor  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  provinces  of  West  Florida,  aid 
Louisiana,  having  communications  of  importance,  embracing  the  i■l^ 
rests  of  said  provinces,  and  at  the  same  time  deeply  affecting  those  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  western  country  in  general,  to  make  to  its  iobiltt* 
tants  through  the  medium  of  the  influential  characters  in  this  eountrj, 
and  judging  it,  in  the  present  uncertain  and  critical  attitude  of  politics, 
highly  imprudent  and  dangerous  to  lay  them  on  paper*  has  expressly 
commissioned  and  authorized  me  to  submit  the  following  proposals  to 
the  consideration  of  Messrs.  S.,  N.,  I.,  and  M.,t  and  also  of  such  other 
gentlemen,  as  may  be  pointed  out  by  them,  and  to  reeeire  from  tliem 
their  sentiments  and  determination  on  the  subject. 

1.  The  above  mentioned  gentlemen  are  immediately  to  exert  all  their 
influence  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western 
country,  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  their  withdrawing  and  sepait- 
ting  themselves  from  the  Federal  Union,  and  forming  an  independeot 
government,  wholly  unconnected  with  that  of  the  Atlantic  States.  To 
prepare  and  dispose  the  people  for  such  an  event,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  most  popular  and  eloquent  writers  in  this  State  should,  in  wdV 
timed  publications,  expose,  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view,  the  incon- 
▼eniences  and  disadvantages,  that  a  longer  connexion  with,  and  depen- 
dence on  the  Atlantic  States,  must  inevitably  draw  upon  them,  and  the 
great  and  innumerable  diflicuUies  in  which  they  will  probably  be  en- 
tangled if  they  do  not  speedily  recede  from  the  Union :  the  benefits  they 
will  certainly  reap  from  a  secession,  ought  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  most 
forcible  and  powerful  manner ;  and  the  danger  of  permitting  the  federdl 
troops  to  take  possession  of  the  posts  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  thus 
forming  a  cordon  of  fortified  places  around  them,  must  be  particularly 
expatiated  upon.    In  consideration  of  gentlemen's  devoting  their  time 

*  Deposition  of  Innis.    (American  Sute  Papers,  u.  925  to  987.) 
t  Sebaatiany  Nichoka,  laaia,  and  Muray. 
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and  talents  to  this  object»  hb  excellency  the  Baron  of  Carondelet,  will 
appropriate  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  their  use,  whtch 
shall  be  paid  in  drafts  on  the  royal  treasury  at  New  Orieans  ;  or  if  move 
conTeuienty  shall  be  conveyed  at  the  expense  of  his  Catholic  Majesty, 
into  this  country,  and  held  at  their  disposal.  Moreofer,  should  such 
persons  as  shall  be  instrumental  in  promoting  the  riews  of  his  Catholic 
Majesty,  hold  any  public  employment,  and  in  consequence  of  taking  an 
active  part  in  endeavoring  to  effect  a  secession,  shall  lose  their  employ- 
ment—a compensation  equal  at  least  to  the  emoluments  of  their  officOf 
shall  be  made  to  them,  by  his  Catholic  Majesty,  let  their  efforts  be 
crowned  with  success,  or  terminate  in  disappoinment. 

2.  Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  independence.  Fort  Massae 
should  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  troops  of  the  new  govemment» 
which  shall  be  furnished  by  his  Catholic  Majesty  without  k>ss  of  time, 
together  with  twenty  fieldpieces,  with  their  carriages,  and  every  neces* 
sary  appendage,  including  powder,  ball,  &c.,  together  with  a  number  of 
small  arms  and  ammunition,  sufficient  to  equip  the  troops  that  it  shall 
be  judged  expedient  to  raise.  The  whole  to  be  transported  at  his  ez« 
pense,  to  the  already  named  fort  Massac.  His  Catholic  Majesty  will 
farther  supply  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  raising 
and  maintaining  the  said  troops,  which  sum  shall  also  be  conveyed  to 
and  delivered  at  Fort  Massac. 

3.  The  northern  boundary  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  provinces  of 
East  and  West  Florida  shall  be  designated  by  a  line  commencing  on  the 
Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Yazoo,  extending  due  east  to  the 
River  Confederation,  or  Tombigbee :  provided  that  all  his  Catholic  Ma- 
jesty's forts,  posts,  and  settlements  on  the  Confederation  or  Tombigbee 
are  included  in  the  south  side  of  such  a  line,  but  should  any  of  his 
Majesty's  forts,  posts,  or  settlements  fall  to  the  north  of  said  line,  then 
the  northern  boundary  of  his  Majesty's  provinces  of  East  and  West 
Florida,  shall  be  designated  by  a  line  beginning  at  the  same  point  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  drawn  in  such  a  direction  as  to  meet  the  River  Con- 
federation, or  Tombigbee,  six  miles  to  the  north  of  the  most  northern 
Spanish  post,  fort,  or  settlement  on  the  said  river.  All  the  lands  north 
of  that  line  shall  be  considered  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  new  government,  saving  that  small  tract  of  land  at  the  Chickasaw 
Bluffs,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi  ceded  to  his  Majesty  by 
the  Chickasaw  nation  in  a  formal  treaty  concluded  on  the  spot  in  the 
year  1705,  between  his  excellency  Senor  Don  Manuel  Oayoso  de  Le* 
mos,  governor  of  Natchez,  and  Augleakabee  and  some  other  Chickasaw 
chiefs ;  which  tract  of  land  his  Majesty  reserves  for  himself.  The 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Floridas  shall  be  hereafter  regulated. 

4.  His  Catholic  Majesty  will,  in  case  the  Indian  nations  south  of  the 
Ohio,  should  declare  war  or  commit  hostilities  against  the  new  govern* 
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ment,  not  only  join  and  assist  it  in  repelling  its  enemies,  bat  if  aii 
government  shall  at  any  future  time  esteem  it  useful  to  reduce  Mb 
dian  nations,  extend  its  dominion  over  them,  and  compel  them  tosofaai 
themselves  to  its  constitution  and  laws,  his  Majesty  wilHieartity  eonor 
and  co*operate  with  the  new  government  in  the  most  effectual  manoera 
attaining  this  desirable  end. 

5.  His  Catholic  Majesty  will  not  either  directly  or  indirecdf  i8lff> 
fere  in  the  framing  of  the  constitution  or  laws  which  the  new  pfera- 
ment  shall  think  fit  to  adopt ;  nor  will  he  at  any  time,  by  aay  ueasi 
whatever,  attempt  to  lessen  the  independence  of  the  ssid  govenMit, 
or  endeavor  to  acquire  an  undue  influence  in  it,  but  will,  in  the  mum 
that  shall  hereafter  be  stipulated  by  treaty,  defend  and  support  it  it 
preserving  its  independence. 

The  preceding  proposals,  are  the  outlines  of  a  prorisional  tra^i 
which  his  excellency  the  Baron  of  Carondelet  is  desirous  of  aimm^ 
into  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country,  the  moment  they  lUI 
be  in  a  situation  to  treat  for  themselves.  Should  they  not  meet  ealkif 
with  your  approbation,  and  should  you  wish  to  make  any  alteraliooi  iii 
or  additions  to  them,  I  shall  on  my  return,  if  you  think  proper  to 
municate  them  to  me,  lay  them  before  his  excellency,  who  is 
with  a  sincere  and  ardent  desire  to  foster  this  promising  and  rising  iafail 
country,  and  at  the  same  time,  promote  and  fortify  the  interests  of  \» 
beneficent  and  royal  master,  in  securing  by  a  generous  and  disistnert- 
ed  conduct,  the  gratitude  of  a  just,  sensible,  and  enlightened  people. 

The  important  and  unexpected  events  that  have  taken  place  in  Europe 
since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1795,  between  his  Catholic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  Amerieit 
having  convulsed  the  general  system  of  politics  in  that  quarter  of  tbe 
globe,  and  wherever  its  influence  is  extended,  causing  a  collisioaof 
interests  between  nations  formerly  living  in  the  most  perfect  anioB  aad 
harmony,  and  directing  the  political  views  of  some  States  towards  ob- 
jects the  most  remote  from  their  former  pursuits,  but  none  being  so  ooa- 
pletely  unhinged  and  disjointed  as  the  cabinet  of  Spain,  it  may  be  cos- 
fidently  asserted,  without  incurring  the  reproach  of  presumption,  dnt 
his  Catholic  Majesty  will  not  carry  the  above-mentioned  treaty  iilo 
execution  ;  nevertheless  the  thorough  knowledge  I  have  of  the  dispon- 
tion  of  the  Spanish  Government  justifies  me  in  saying  that,  so  far  irosi 
its  being  his  Majesty's  wish  to  exclude  the  inhabitants  of  this  westoa 
country  from  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  or  withhidd  ftom 
them  any  of  the  benefits  stipulated  for  them  by  the  treaty,  it  is  positively 
hie  intention,  so  soon  as  they  shall  put  it  in  his  power  to  treat  wilk 
them,  by  declaring  themselves  independent  of  the  Federal  GoveroMiti 
and  establishing  one  of  their  own,  to  grant  them  privileges  far*flMM 
extensive,  give  them  a  decided  pre&rence  over  the  Atlantic  States  in  his 
connexions  with  them,  and  place  them  in  s  sitnation  m- 
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^  finitely  more  advantageous,  in  every  point  of  view,  than  that  in  which 
^   they  would  find  themselves  were  the  treaty  to  be  carried  into  efiect. 

THOMAS  POWER. 

il  REPLY. 

h  Sir : — We  have  seen  the  communication  made  by  you  to  Mr.  Sebas- 
tian. In  answer  thereto,  we  declare  unequivocally,  that  we  will  not 
II  be  concerned  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  attempt  that  may  be 
1 1:  made  to  separate  the  western  country  from  the  United  States.  Thai 
^f  whatever  part  we  may  at  any  time  be  induced  to  take  in  the  politics  of 
g  our  country,  that  her  welfare  will  be  our  only  inducement,  and,  that  we 
will  never  receive  any  pecuniary,  or  any  other  reward,  for  any  personal 
exertions  made  by  us,  to  promote  that  welfare. 

The  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  must  always  be  the  favorite 
object  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country  ;  they  cannot  be  con* 
tented  without  it ;  and  will  not  be  deprived  of  it  longer  than  necessity 
ehall  compel  them  to  submit  to  its  being  withheld  from  them. 

We  flatter  ourselves  that  every  thing  will  be  set  right,  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  two  nations ;  but  if  this  should  not  be  the  case,  it  appears 
to  us  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  Spain  to  encourage  by  every  possible 
means,  the  free  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  country, 
as  this  will  be  the  most  efficient  means  to  conciliate  their  good  will,  and 
to  obtain  without  hazard,  and  at  reduced  prices,  those  supplies  which 
are  indispensably  necessary  to  the  Spanish  Government  and  its  subjects.* 

Whether  Sebastian  signed  this  reply,  is  not  known ;  but  upon 
proof  that  he  had  for  years  afterwards  received  two  thousand  dol- 
lars annually  as  a  pension  ifrom  Spain  for  services  rendered,!  it 
ivas  unanimously  adjudged  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
Kentucky,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1806,  that  he  had  been  guilty, 
-while  holding  the  place  of  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  of  car- 
lying  on  a  criminal  intercourse  with  the  agents  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  disgracing  his  country  for  pay4  Before  this 
decision,  however,  Sebastian  had  resigned  his  place,  and  thence- 
forward was  lost  to  the  councils  of  the  State.  || 

*  American  Stale  Papen,  xz.  928,  929w— In  Auguat,  1796,  Spain  aUied  henelf  with 
France.  In  December,  France  quarrelled  with  the  United  States,  to  that  Spain  at  the 
time  of  Power's  Ticit  in  1797,  wai  itill  holding  the  poata  eait  of  the  Bfininippi,  which. 
Ivy  tlie  treaty  of  1795,  were  to  be  given  ap,  and  wai  in  a  half  hostile  attitude  towardathe 
United  States. 

t  Testimony  of  Thomas  Bullitt,  Charles  Wilkins,  &c.    (American  State  Papers,  zz.  934. ) 

\  See  entire  documents,  American  State  Papers,  zz.  928  to  934w— Vote  of  the  House. 
Do.  933.    Also,  the  account  in  Marshall,  iL  377  to  384. 

I  See  Hall'a  Sketches,  ii.  S8  to  35.    The  writer  appears  to  refer  entirely  to  the  transae- 

taona  of  1795-6,  and  to  be  unaware  of  the  propositions  made  in  1797.    The  best  argument 

in  Sebaatian'a  &¥or  is  that  put  so  well  by  Wilkinson  in  his  own  defence;  (Memoirs,  ii.  65* 

66.)  Tis: — no  eridence  was  offered  to  show  that  he  erer  did  any  thing  to  &Tor  diaosion  | 

MiaedhiapAy* 
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We  have  so  far  said  nothing  of  those  political  parties  iviiid 
divided  the  United  States  during  the  administration  of  Wadiiig> 
ton ;  for  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  contests  of  thos 
parties  gave  Genet  cause  to  trust  in  his  plans  of  conquest,  asd 
supported  the  hopes  of  Sebastian  and  his  Spanish  employers,  jet 
their  operations  were  not  directly  dependent  upon  the  ftdioos 
which  rent  the  country.  We  have  now,  however,  to  speak  of  an 
event  that  derived  its  importance  from  its  real  or  supposed  con- 
nection with  those  factions,  and  which  it  seems  proper  to  btiodflce 
by  a  brief  sketch  of  their  origin  and  character ;  we  refer  to  4ie 
popular  movement  in  western  Pennsylvania,  gro^ng  out  of  die 
excise  on  domestic  spirits ;  commonly  known  as  the  whiskey  in- 
surrection. When  the  united  colonies  of  Great  Britain  had  wot 
their  independence,  and  the  rule  of  George  the  3d  over  fliea 
ended,  the  question,  of  course,  arose  as  to  the  nature  of  the  gof- 
emment  which  was  to  succeed.  Two  fears  prevailed  among  &e 
people  of  the  freed  Provinces.  On  the  one  hand  a  tendency  to 
monarchy  and  ultimate  tyranny,  was  dreaded :  it  was  thought  Hat 
a  foreign  despot  had  been  warred  with  in  vain,  if  by  the  erection 
of  a  strong  central  or  Federal  power  the  foundations  of  domestic 
despotism  were" laid  instead;  the  sovereignty  of  the  several  States, 
balancing  one  another,  and  each  easily  controlled  by  the  voice  of 
the  people  was,  with  this  party  of  thinkers,  to  be  the  security  of 
the  freedom  that  had  been  achieved.  In  Europe,  republicanism 
had  been  overthrown  by  the  centralizing  process  which  had  sub- 
stituted the  great  monarchies  for  the  Feudal  system,  and  the  Ital- 
ian and  Flemish  commonwealths ;  and  in  America  the  danger,  it 
was  thought,  would  be  of  too  great  a  concentration  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  a  central  Federal  sovereignty.*  While  these  views 
prevailed  among  one  portion  of  the  American  people,  another  po^ 
tion  dreaded  the  excess  of  popular  democratic  passions,  tending 
constantly  to  anarchy.  To  this  party  a  strong  central  power  seem- 
ed essential,  not  only  for  financial  and  commercial  purposes,  but 
also  to  restrain  the  inevitable  disposition  of  popular  governments 
to  the  abandonment  of  all  law,  all  reverence,  and  all  social  unity. 
History  and  reflection,  in  short,  showed  men  on  the  one  side,  ti^ 

*  Goyernor  Harriton,  of  Virginia,  said  even  of  the  Cooatitotioiiy  as  adoiitedy  tkat  it 
**  must  sooner  or  later  establish  a  tyranny  not  inferior  to  the  triuniTitate  or  temtrnmrnn  of 
Rome."  See  his  letter.  Sparks*  Washington,  ix.  267,  note.  George  Maaoa  aieo  «ai  if 
it,  that  it  woold  cause  the  GoTemment  to  "  commence  in  a  moderate  mnstocracy,**  ni 
W0UI4  finally  <<  produce  a  monarchy,  or  a  corrupt  oppreasife  aristocracy."  See  bit  pi^t 
Sparki' Washington^  iz.  647.    See  alM  £lUott'i  Debates^  ii.  62. 313.     Waalu«gtott>a  •«» 
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human  rulers  are  readily  converted  into  despots;  on  the  other, 
that  human  subjects  were  impatient  of  even  wholesome  control, 
and  readily  converted  into  licentious,  selfish  anarchists.*  When  at 
length  the  business  sufferings  of  the  country,  and  the  worthlessness 
of  the  old  confederacy,  led  to  the  formation  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion, the  two  bodies  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  were  forced  to 
compromise,t  and  while  the  strong  Executive,  and  complete  cen- 
tralization of  Hamilton,  Jay  and  Adams  had  to  be  abandoned  by 
fliem  and  their  friends,  the  complete  independence  of  the  States, 
and  the  corresponding  nullity  of  Congress,  which  Patrick  Hemy, 
Mason,  and  Harrison  preferred,  had  also  to  begiven  up,  or  greater 
evils  follow.  In  this  same  spirit  of  compromise  upon  which  our 
constitution  rested,  Washington  framed  his  cabinet,  and  directed 
his  administration,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  in  time  the  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  which  had  shown  itself  before  and  during  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  Bond  of  Union,  would  die  away.  But  the 
difficulties  of  the  first  administration  were  enormous,  such  as  no 
man  but  Washington  could  have  met  with  success,  and  even  he 
could  not  secure  the  unanimity  he  wished  iox.X  Among  those 
difficulties  none  were  greater  than  the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
and  the  arrangement  of  a  proper  system  of  finance.  The  party 
which  dreaded  anarchy,  which  favored  a  strong  central  rule,  an 
efficient  Federal  Government, — ^the  Federalists,  feeling  that  the 
whole  country,  as  such,  had  contracted  debts,  felt  bound  in  honor 
and  honesty  to  do  every  thing  to  procure  their  payment ;  it  also 
felt  that  the  future  stability  and  power  of  the  Federal  Government 

'Views  on  the  point  referred  to  in  the  text,  may  be  found  in  the  same  yolume,  pp.  11. 167»187. 
S03.  211.  268 :  in  a  letter  to  Doctor  Gordon,  in  the  North  American  Review,  toI.  zzt.  p. 
S54.  (October,  1827.) 

For  the  Tiews  of 

Hamilton,  see  North  American  Review,  zzt.  266.    Joonal  of  CoiiTtntioB  at  Phil- 
adelphia, May  14, 1787,  p.  130. 
Jaj,  <'  Sparks'  Washington,  ix.  510.    North  American  Review,  xxv.  263. 

Henry.         '<  Sparks'  Washington,  iz.  266,  note    Elliott's  Debates,  ii.  64.  71.  139. 

147, 4tc. 
Madison,     <<  Sparks'  Washington,  ix.  616.    North  American  Review,  zzv.  264. 
Jefferson,     **  Sparks'  Washington,  z.  618  to  626.    North  American  Review,  zzv. 

267  to  269.    Jefferson's  Writings,  iL  449. 
Knoz,  <<  North  American  Review,  zzv.  264. 

*  See  Washington's  opinions  relative  to  the  wickedness  of  the  popular  leaders.    Sparks' 
Waakdngton,  iz.  166.  167. 210. 

t  Jefferson  rightly  called  the  constitotkNi  **  an  accommodation  of  intenats."  Jeffenoa'a 
Works,  ii.  449. 

%  See  Sparks'  WaahiDgtoa ,  s.  616  to  696. 
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depended  greatly  upon  the  estabGshment  of  its  credit  at  (he  oM 
of  its  career,    llie  dreaders  of  centralization,  i3tke  anti-Federa£ab^ 
on  the  other  hand,  feyoring  State  sovereignty,  and  iB?islnng  but  1 1 
slight  national  union,  neither  desired  the  creation  of  a  mtioal  I 
credit,  nor  felt  the  obligation  of  a  national  debt  in  the  same  degree  I 
as  their  opponents,  and  feared  the  creation  of  a  monejred  anstocncj  I 
by  speculations  in  the  public  stocks.     When,  tberefore,  Ifr.  An-  I 
ilton,  upon  whom  it  devolved,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasoy,  to  I 
offer  a  plan  for  liquidating  the  debts  of  the  confederation,  ittaipt- 
ed  the  solution  of  the  financial  problem,  he  was   certain  to  &- 
please  one  party  or  the  other.    In  generalities  compromitts  lad 
been  found  possible,  but  in  details  they  were  not  readily  admitted. 
Hamilton,  moreover,  was  one  of  the  most  extreme   fiiends  of  eei- 
tralization,  and  any  measure  emanating  firom  him  was  sore  to  le 
resisted.     When  he  brought  forward  his   celebrated  series  of 
financial  measures,  accordingly,  the  whole  strength   of  the  two 
divisions  of  which  we  have  been  speakbg,  appeared  for  td 
against  his  plans.    And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  &e  question  mi 
not  a  mere  question  of  Finance ;  it  involved  the  vital  princ^Jes 
for  and  against  which  the  Federal  and  Anti-federal  parties  ime 
struggling.    The  former  actually  hoped  by  means  of  ibe  ¥mkSa% 
and  Bank  systems,  to  found  a  class  whose  interests  would  so  bind 
them  to  the  Government  as  to  give  it  permanency,*  while  fteir 
opponents  actually  anticipated  the  formation  of  a  moneyed  aiisto- 
cracy,  which  would  overthrow  the  power  and  liberties  of  flie  peo- 
ple ;  they  felt  they  were  "  sold  to  stock-holders,''   and  lake  4e 
Roman  debtors  condemned  to  slavery.f 

In  the  West  the  opponents  of  the  Central  Government  were  no- 
merous.  Its  formation  had  been  resisted,  and  its  measures  woe 
almost  all  unpopular.  The  Indian  War  was  a  cause  of  complsiat, 
because  Harmar  and  St.  Clair  had  been  defeated ;  j:  tiie  army  vas 
a  cause  of  complaint,  because  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  system  of 
standing  armies.  The  funding  system  was  hated  because  of  its 
injustice,  inasmuch  as  it  aided  speculation,  and  because  it  wodd 
lead  to  the  growth  of  a  favored  class ;  the  western  posts  were  heU 

*  See  letter  ofOlifer  Wolcott,  dtted  March  27, 1790,  in  Gibfic  i.  43. 

t  AddreM  of  Democratic  Club  of  Wythe  county,  Viigtnia,  dated  July  4, 17M ;  it » is  Ai 
BoMon  Independent  Chronicle  of  Angott.  11th,  1794.  JeflSuioii>s  letter  to  WaaUiflBi* 
(Sparka'  Washington,  z.  519-521.) 

^  In  the  Democratic  newspapera  of  the  time,  the  Ponding  ■ystem,  die  18^*^^  te  lA 
and  the  Indian  war  are  all  equally  condenmed.    See,  for  example,  a  eeriee  of  leilHi  ^ 
Hamilton's  financial  meaaurei  in  the  Independent  Ghronkle  of  Boetoii,  ^«l7> 
September,  1794. 
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by  England,  the  Mississippi  closed  by  Spain,  and  the  frontier 
vayaged  by  the  savages,  and  against  all  the  Federal  Grovenunent 
did  what?    Nothing/    So  said  the  leaders  of  popular  feeling.    It 
yms  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  western  Pennsylraniai 
!  especially  those  of  foreign  birth  and  descent,  should  object  to  the 
i  payment  of  the  most  unpopular  kind  of  tax  for  the  support  of  a 
I  ^yemment  which  Ihey  disliked  and  had  no  faidi  in.    Unable 
t!  readily  to  reach  a  market  with  their  produce,  they  concentrated  it 
i  into  whiskey,t  and  upon  this,  while  all  other  agricultural  wealtti 
f  ^was  untouched)  the  hated  tax  gatherer  was  sent  to  lay  his  excise. 
I  IN'or  was  it  the  producer  only  who  complained ;  the  consumers  also 
;    felt  aggrieved  by  the  duty  laid  upon  domestic  spirits,  for  they  were 
the  common  drink  of  the  nation  4  the  star  of  temperance  had  not 
then  arisen.    It  was  in  December,  1790,  that  General  Hamilton 
advised  the  excise  on  spirits  ;||  upon  the  3d  of  the  ensuing  March 
the  law  was  passed  ;§  and  instantly  the  spirit  of  opposition  showed 
itself.    At  first  this  opposition  was  confined  to  efibrts  to  discourage 
persons  firom  holding  offices  connected  with  the  excise ;  next  asso- 
ciations were  formed  of  those  who  were  ready  to  ^^ forbear"  com- 
pliance with  the  law ;  %  but  as  men  talked  with  one  another,  and 
the  excise  became  more  and  more  identified  with  the  tjnranny  of 
Federalism,  stronger  demonstrations  were  inevitable,  and  upon  the 
27th  of  July,  1791,  a  meeting  was  called  at  Brownsville,  (Red- 
stone,) to  consider  the  growing  troubles  of  the  Western  district  of 
Pennsylvania.**     This  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  influential 
and  able  men,  agreed  to  a  gathering  of  representatives  fix)m  the 
five  counties  included  in  the  fourth  survey  under  the  law  in  ques- 
tion,tt  to  be  held  at  Washington,  upon  the  23d  of  August.    The 
gathering  took  place,  and  we  extract  firom  Hamilton's  report,  of 
August,  1794,  the  following  sentence  in  relation  to  it : 

*  The  abandoament  of  the  worki  at  Presqnile  (see  ante)  excited  the  weatern  Peuniyl- 
TBiiiaiia  eapeciall]F« 

t  American  Pioneer,  ii.  315.  A  bone  coold  cany  only  four  bnshele  of  rye,  bat  the 
irhiakey  made  fh>m  twenty-four. 

I  Such  waa  the  language  of  the  Pittsburg  meeting  of  August,  1792. 

I  American  State  Papers,  vii.  64. 

4  American  State  Papers,  Tii.  110. 

9  American  State  Papers,  xx.  107. 

**  American  State  Papers,  xx.  107. 

ii*  These  counties  were  Washington,  Alleghany,  Westmoreland,  Fayette  and  Bedford^ 
(Letter  of  George  Clymer,  super? ieor  of  the  District  in  Gibbs,  i.  148.  See  America* 
Papefsy  TiL  HOO 
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This  meeting  passed  some  intermediate  reeolotions,  which  wmi 
terwards  printed  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  containing  a  atrong  eeaai 
on  the  law,  declaring  that  any  person  who  had  accepted  or  might  wBOf 
an  office  under  Congress,  in  order  to  cany  it  into  efiect,  should  be  m 
sidered  as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  country  ;  and  reconuiieB£i| 
to  the  citizens  of  Washington  county  to  treat  every  person  wbo  U 
accepted,  or  might  thereafter  accept,  any  such  office,  with  conte^  aid 
absolutely  to  refuse  all  kind  of  communication  or  interconrse  with  the 
officers,  and  to  withhold  from  them  all  aid,  support,  or  comfort 

Not  content  with  this  vindictive  proscription  of  those  who  w^ 
esteem  it  their  duty,  in  the  capacity  of  officers,  to  aid  in  the  exeestiM 
of  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  land,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  seou* 
late  topics  of  crimination  of  the  Governmont,  though  foreign  to  fsA 
other ;  authorizing  by  this  zeal  for  censure  a  suspicion  that  they  vo* 
actuated  not  merely  by  the  dislike  of  a  particular  law,  but  by  a  diipa* 
tlon  to  render  the  Government  itself  unpopular  and  odious. 

This  meeting,  in  further  prosecution  of  their  plan,  deputed  tbieetf 
their  members  to  meet  delegates  from  the  counties  of  Westmordfli 
Fayette,  and  Alleghany,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September  fdlowiiig,fo 
the  purpose  of  expressing  the  sense  of  the  people  of  those  cooaties  ii 
address  to  the  Legislature  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  tke 
excise  law  and  other  grievances.* 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  connection  of  the  antagonism  to  die 
Excise,  with  other  topics,  was  brought  forward,  and  a  politicil 
character  given  to  the  movement,  by  a  general  assault  upon  Ae 
measures  of  the  Federal  Government,  f  This  assault  assumed  a  yet 
more  distinctive  character  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  ddegtixs 
held  at  Pittsburg,  upon  the  7th  of  September;  at  which  the  sab- 
ries  of  the  Federal  officers ;  the  interest  paid  upon  the  naticmil 
debt ;  the  want  of  distinction  between  the  original  holders  of  flat 
debt  and  those  who  had  bought  it  at  a  discount ;  and  the  creati(» 
of  a  United  States  Bank  were  all  denounced  in  common  with  tie 
tax  on  whiskey.:^  At  these  meetings  all  was  conducted  with  pro- 
priety ;  and  the  resolutions  adopted  gave  no  direct  countenance  to 
violence ;  but  when  did  the  leaders  of  a  community,  its  legislatois, 
judges  and  clergy, — ever  express,  in  any  manner,  however  quiet, 
their  utter  disregard  of  law,||  without  a  corresponding  expressioo 
by  the  masses,  if  uneducated,  in  acts  of  violence  ?     It  was  ndt 


•  American  State  Papere,  xx.  107.  f  American  State  Papeis.  xx.  IW. 

t  American  State  Papers,  u.  107. 

I  The  resolatkm  to  give  no  aid  of  any  kind  to  the  ezciae  officers,  inTolTed  ueatbaiy  Ii 
that  law  which  requirm  ua  to  aanat  in  defending  lift  and  propertjr  afaiul  ilkfal  kim» 
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strange,  therefore,  that  upon  the  day  previous  to  the  meeting  last 
named,  the  coUector  for  the  counties  of  Alleghany  and  Washington 
was  attacked: 

A  party  of  men,  armed  and  disguised,  waylaid  him  at  a  place  on 
Pigeon  Creek,  in  Washington  county,  seized,  tarred  and  feathered  him, 
cut  off  his  hair,  and  deprived  him  of  his  horse,  obliging  him  to  travel  on 
foot  a  considerable  distance  in  that  mortifying  and  painful  situation. 

The  case  was  brought  before  the  district  court  of  Pennsylvania,  out 
of  which  processes  issued  against  John  Robertson,  John  Hamilton,  and 
Thomas  McComb,  three  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  outrage. 

The  serving  of  these  processes  was  confided  by  the  then  marshal, 
Clement  Biddle,  to  his  deputy,  Joseph  Fox,  who,  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, went  into  Alleghany  county  for  the  purpose  of  serving  them. 

The  appearances  and  circumstances  which  Mr.  Fox  observed  himself 
in  the  course  of  his  journey,  and  learned  afterwards  upon  his  arrival  at 
Pittsburgh,  had  the  effect  of  deterring  him  from  the  service  of  the  pro- 
cesses, and  unfortunately  led  to  adopt  the  injudicious  and  fruitless 
expedient  of  sending  them  to  the  parties  by  a  private  messenger,  under 
cover. 

The  deputy^s  report  to  the  marshal  states  a  number  of  particulars, 
evincing  a  considerable  fermentation  in  the  part  of  the  country  to  which 
he  was  sent,  and  inducing  a  belief,  on  his  part^  that  he  could  not  with 
safety  have  executed  the  processes.  The  marshal,  transmitting  this  report 
to  the  district  attorney,  makes  the  following  observations  upon  it :  "I 
am  sorry  to  add  that  he  (the  deputy)  found  the  people,  in  general,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  particularly  beyond  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  in  such  a  ferment  on  account  of  the  act  of  Congress  for 
laying  a  duty  on  distilled  spirits,  and  so  much  opposed  to  the  execution 
of  the  said  act,  and  from  a  variety  of  threats  to  himself  personally,  (al- 
though he  took  the  utmost  precaution  to  conceal  his  errand,)  that  he  was 
not  only  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  serving  the  process,  but  that 
any  attempt  to  effect  it  would  have  occasioned  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion from  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  he  declares  that,  if  he 
had  attempted  it,  he  believes  he  should  not  have  returned  alive. 

I  spared  no  expense  nor  pains  to  have  the  process  of  the  court  execu- 
ted, and  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  my  deputy  would  have  accomplish- 
ed it,  if  it  could  have  been  done.** 

The  reality  of  the  danger  to  the  deputy  was  countenanced  by  the 
opinion  of  General  Neville,  the  inspector  of  the  revenue,  a  man  who 
before  had  given,  and  since  has  given,  numerous  proofs  of  a  steady  and 
firm  temper ;  and  what  followed  is  a  further  confirmation  of  it. 

The  person  who  had  been  sent  with  the  processes  was  seized,  whip- 
ped, tarred,  and  feathered ;  and,  after  having  his  money  and  horse  taken 
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from  him,  was  blindfolded  and  tied  in  the  woods  ;  in  wliieh  ooBditok 
remained  for  five  honra.* 

These  intemperate  expressions  of  their  feelings  by  word  and 
deed,  startled  the  government,  and  puzzled  its  executive  officos: 
it  was  determined,  however,  to  await  the  influence  of  time,  ttoag^t^ 
information,  and  leniency,  and  to  attempt  by  a  reccxisideialiQD  of 
the  law  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  to  do  away  any  real  cause 
of  complaint  which  might  exist.f  But  popular  fiuy  ooee  aioued 
is  not  soon  allayed ;  the  wcMrst  passions  of  the  same  people  iih> 
sent  out  the  murderers  of  the  Moravian  Indians  in  1782,  had  been 
excited,  and  excess  followed  excess. 

Some  time  in  October,  1791,  an  unhappy  man,  of  the  name  of  WS- 
son,  a  stranger  in  the  county,  and  manifestly  disordered  in  his  intcDcctif 
imagining  himself  to  be  a  collector  of  the  revenue,  or  invested  with 
some  trust  in  relation  to  it,  was  so  unlueky  as  to  make  inquiries  coa- 
ceming  distillers  who  had  entered  their  stills^  giving  out  that  he  wai  to 
travel  through  the  United  States,  to  ascertain  and  report  to  Congreis  tbe 
number  of  stills,  &c.  This  man  was  pursued  by  a  party  in  diagiuse; 
taken  out  of  his  bed ;  carried  about  five  miles  back,  to  a  smith's  shop; 
stripped  of  his  clothes,  which  were  afterwards  burnt;  and,  having beca 
himself  inhumanly  burnt  in  several  places  with  a  heated  iron,  wn 
tarred  and  feathered,  and  about  day-light  dismissed,  naked,  wounded, 
and  otherwise  in  a  very  suffering  condition.  These  particnlars  are  com- 
municated in  a  letter  from  the  inspector  of  the  revenue,  of  the  17th  oi 
November,  who  declares  that  he  had  then  himself  seen  the  unfortaoite 
maniac,  the  abuse  of  whom,  as  he  expressed  it»  exceeded  detcriptioOk 
and  was  sufficient  to  make  human  nature  shudder.  The  affair  is  die 
more  extraordinary,  as  persons  of  weight  and  consideration  in  tkal 
county  are  understood  to  have  been  actors  in  it,  and  as  the  symptoms  of 
insanity  were,  during  the  whole  time  of  inflicting  the  punishment,  ap- 
parent ;  the  unhappy  sufferer  displaying  the  heroic  fortitude  of  a  maa 
who  conceived  himself  to  be  a  martyr  to  the  discharge  of  some  i■lpo^ 
tant  duty. 

Not  long  after,  a  person  of  the  name  of  Sosebenry  underwent  tbt 
humiliating  punishment  of  tarring  and  feathering  with  some  aggrsTi- 
tions,  for  having  in  conversation  hazarded  the  very  natural  and  just,  bet 
unpalatable  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  county  could  not  reasoo- 
ably  expect  protection  from  a  Government  whose  laws  they  so  stieie- 
ously  opposed. 

The  audacity  of  the  perpetrators  of  these  excesses  was  so  great,  that 
an  armed  banditti  ventured  to  seize  and  carry  off  two  persons  who  weif 

*  American  State  Papen,  u.  107.  i  American  State  Papwe^  n.  lOS. 
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witnesses  against  the  rioters  in  the  case  of  Wilson,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  giving  testimony  of  the  riot  in  a  court  then  sitting,  or  about  to  sit.* 

Notwithstanding  the  course  of  the  western  people,  the  Federal 
GoTemmenty  during  the  session  of  1791  and  '92  proceeded  in  the 
discussioa  of  the  obnoxious  statute;  and  upon  the  8th  of  May, 
1792f  passed  an  amendatory  act,  making  such  changes  as  were 
calculated  to  allay  the  angiy  feelings  that  had  been  excited,  ex* 
cept  in  so  far  as  they  were  connected  with  political  animosities, 
and  which  in  most  districts  produced  the  intended  result.  But  in 
western  Pennsylvania  opposition  continued  unabated,  and  it  was 
announced  that  the  inspectors  who,  by  the  new  law  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  all  the  counties,  should  not  be  allowed  to  open  their 
offices:  nor  was  this  a  mere  threat;  no  buildings  could  be  obtained 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States ;  and  when,  at  length,  in  Washing- 
ton, one  Captain  Faulkner  dared  to  agree  that  a  building  of  his 
should  be  occupied  by  the  inspector,  he  was  waylaid  by  a  mob,  a 
kniie  drawn  upon  him,  and  was  threatened  with  scalping,  loss  of 
property  by  fire,  and  other  injuries,  if  he  did  not  revoke  his  agree* 
meat ;  so  that  upon  the  20th  of  August,  under  the  influence  of  fear, 
he  did  actually  break  his  contract,  and  upon  the  next  day  adver- 
tised what  he  had  done  in  the  Pittsburg  paper.f 

On  the  day  of  ttds  advertisement,  in  the  same  town  in  which  it 
appeared,  a  meeting  was  held,  headed  by  members  of  the  State 
LfCgislature,!!  judges,  clei^ymen,  and  odier  leading  characters. 

This  meeting  entered  into  resolutions  not  less  exceptionable  than 
chose  of  its  predecessors.  The  preamble  suggests  that  a  tax  on  spiritu- 
ous liquors  is  unjust  in  itself  and  oppressive  upon  the  poor ;  that  inter- 
nal taxes  upon  consumption  must,  in  the  end,  destroy  the  liberties  of 
every  country  in  which  they  are  introduced ;  that  the  law  in  question,  from 
certain  local  circumstances,  which  are  specified,  would  bring  immediate 
distress  and  ruin  upon  the  western  country ;  and  concludes  with  the  senti- 
mentf  that  they  think  it  their  duty  to  persist  in  remonstrances  to  Congress, 
and  in  every  other  legal  measure  that  may  obstruct  the  operation  of  the  law. 

The  resolutions  then  proceed,  first,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  prepare 
smd  cause  to  be  presented  to  Congress,  an  address,  stating  objections  to 

*  Ain«ricaii  State  Papen,  xx.  106. 

t  See  Hamilton's  report  upon  the  objectiona  to  the  Exciae ;  made  ICarch  5th»  1798. 
American  State  Papera,  yii.  160. 

4  American  State  Papera,  xx.  108. 

I  Albert  Gallatin  waa  secretary  of  this  meeting.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  waa 
Darid  Bradford,  who  was  the  leader  in  the  more  riolent  scenea  throogboat.  For  hia  vieiwa, 
Me  a  letter  from  him  in  the  United  Sutea  Gasette,  of  September  9, 1794;  also  in  Bnekmi- 
ildg«,i.aS.    See  also,  ClTmer^  letter  ia  Gibba  i.  S48. 
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the  law,  and  praying  for  its  repeal :  secondly,  to  appoint  committBai 
correspondence  for  Washington,  Fayette,  and  Alleghmny,  dnzfedi 
correspond  together,  and  with  such  committees  ms  should  be  appoM 
for  the  same  purpose  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  or  with  any  ca» 
mittees  of  a  similar  nature  that  might  he  appointed  in  other  parts  of  Ai 
United  States;  and,  also,  if  found  necessary,  to  call  together 
general  meetings  of  the  people  in  their  respective  counties,  or 
rences  of  the  sereral  committees  ;  and  lastly,  to  declare  that  tkf  wiD 
in  future  consider  those  who  hold  offices  for  the  collection  of  tktef 
as  unworthy  of  their  friendship;  that  they  will  haTo  no  intercoamv 
dealings  with  them,  will  withdraw  from  them  every  aaaistanee,  wi&hM 
all  the  comforts  of  life  which  depend  upon  those  duties  that  as  mn  fli 
fellow-citizens  we  owe  to  each  other,  and  will  apon  all  occasioof  ttot 
them  with  contempt ;  earnestly  recommending  it  to  the  people  st  \Mft 
to  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct  towards  them.* 

When  notice  of  this  meeting,  and  of  the  means  used  to  intioi- 
date  Faulkner,  was  given  to  the  govemment,f  Washington  issued 
a  proclamation,  dated  September  15th ;  the  supervisor  of  the  db- 
tiict  was  sent  to  the  seat  of  trouble  to  learn  the  true  state  of  &ctS| 
and  to  collect  evidence  ;i  while  the  Attorney-general  was  instno- 
ted  to  enquire  into  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Pittsbui^ 
meeting,  with  a  view  to  the  indictment  of  the  leaders.]  Mr. 
Randolph,  however,  felt  so  much  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  tk 
meeting  of  August  21,  that  no  prosecutions  on  that  score  wot 
instituted ;  and  in  serving  process  upon  two  persons  said  to  have 
been  among  the  assailants  of  Faulkner,  either  an  error  was  made, 
or  the  accusation  proved  to  be  false,  which  caused  that  matter  also 
to  be  dropped  by  the  government  §  It  was  then  proposed  to 
attempt  a  gradual  suppression  of  the  resistance  to  the  law,  I7 
adopting  these  measures:  1st,  the  prosecution  of  all  distillers  who 
were  not  licensed,  when  it  could  be  done  with  certainty  of  saccess, 
and  without  exciting  violence ;  2nd,  the  seizure  of  aU  illegal  sfiAs 
on  their  way  to  market,  when  it  could  be  done  without  leading  to 
outbreaks ;  3rd,  by  care  that  only  spirits  which  had  paid  duty  were 
bought  for  the  use  of  the  army.  The  influence  of  these  measures 
was  in  part  lost  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  the  whiskey 

*  American  State  Papen,  zx.  108. 
t  See  Sparki'  Wathiiigton,  z.  291.  626  to  533. 

t  See  hit  letter  on  tlie  eobject,  Gibbt,  i.  148.    He  found  Waahington  the 
I  Spatka*  Waahington,  z.  306. 

^  American  State  Papera,  zx.  lOeL-Manball'a  Waahington,  t.  SSS^r-Fiadley 
tofy  of  the  Inannection,  p.  71,  aaja  the  ace— tioa  waa  ftlee^  aad  1km 
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J  that  paid  no  tax  into  the  Northwestern  Territory,  over  which  some 
,  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  matter  did  not  extend;  but  still  their 
J  effect  was  decided :  in  November,  1792,  Wolcott  wrote  that  the 
I  opposition  was  confined  to  a  small  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  would 
soon  cease;*  and  through  the  whole  of  1793, — although  the  Col- 
I  lector  for  Fayette  county  was  obliged  by  force  to  ^ve  up  his 
1  books  and  papers,  and  to  promise  a  resignation ;  while  the  Inspec- 
1  tor  of  Alleghany  was  burnt  in  effigy  before  the  ma^strates,  and  no 
notice  of  the  act  taken  by  them ;  and  although  when  warrants  were 
issued  for  the  rioters  in  the  former  case,  the  Sheriff  of  the  county 
refused  to  execute  them, — yet  obedience  to  the  excise  became 
more  and  more  general,  and  many  of  the  leading  distiUers,  yielding 
to  the  suggestions  of  pecuniary  interest,  for  the  first  time  entered 
iheir  stills,  and  abandoned  the  party  of  Bradford  and  his  coadju- 
tors, f  This  abandonment,  the  political  antagonists  of  the  law  by 
no  means  relished ;  still  even  they  might  have  been  subdued  but 
for  the  introduction,  at  that  very  juncture,  of  Mr.  Grenet's  famous 
system  of  Democratic  Societies,  which,  like  the  Jacobin  Club  of 
Paris,  were  to  be  a  power  above  the  government.  Genet  reached 
the  United  States,  April  8th ;  on  the  I8th  of  May,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the  President ;  and  by  the  30th  of  that  month  the 
Democratic  Society  of  Philadelphia  was  organized.^  By  means 
of  this,  its  affiliated  bodies,  and  other  societies  based  upon  it,  or 
suggested  by  it,  the  French  minister,  his  firiends  and  imitators, 
waged  their  war  upon  the  adminisiration,  and  gave  new  energy  to 
every  man  who,  on  any  ground,  was  dissatisfied  with  the  laws  of 
his  country.  Among  those  dissatisfied,  the  enemies  of  the  excise 
were  of  course  to  be  numbered ;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  to  the  agency  of  societies  formed  in  the  disaffected  districts, 
after  the  plan  of  those  founded  by  Genet,  the  renewed  and  exces- 
sive hostility  of  the  western  people  to  the  tax  upon  spirits  is  to  be 
ascribed.  II  The  proper  Democratic  Societies,  when  the  crisis 
came,  disapproved  of  the  violence  committed,§  and  so  did  Gallatii^ 

*  Gibb6,  i.  83.  f  American  State  Papen,  n.  40. 

%  Manhall't  Washington,  t.  426,  note. 

I  See  Sparks'  Waahington,  x.  42d.  437,  kc.  The  disposition  to  ascribe  the  inrnmc- 
tion  directly  to  Genet's  Societies,  was  natural  enough  in  Washington  and  his  fiiendf  { 
but  we  think  the  evidence  referred  to  on  page  444,  and  in  the  note  below,  disproves  the 
•oapicion  of  any  design,  on  the  part  of  the  proper  Democratic  Societies,  to  prodnott 
aaarchy  or  separation  of  the  Union. 

^  U.  S.  Gazette,  August  26,  September  1,  September  6/Ieo.,  17M.— Bwton  ladepeadit 
Cbronicle,  August  IS,  1794,  October  6, 1794. 
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and  many  others ;  but,  liowever  modi  they  may  hare  disQoed  a 
ai^peal  to  foice,  eyen  from  the  outset,  their  measures,  Hi/ek  &^ 
infancies,  and  political  jEmaticism,  were  calculated  lo  resok  i 
▼iolence  and  nodiing  else.  Through  1793^  aa  we  haip^  nid,  Ik 
law  seemed  gaining,  but  with  the  n^  Janiuuy  tibe  doaoi  la 
loosed  again. 

William  Richmond,  who  had  given  infoimation  against  sobi  tf  tiie 
rioters,  in  the  affair  of  Wilson,  had  his  bam  burnt,  with  all  tibB|niii 
and  hay  which  it  contained ;  and  the  same  thing  happened  to  Iflbert 
Shawhan,  a  distiller,  who  had  been  among  the  first  to  comply  wiffc  Ai 
law,  and  who  had  always  spoken  favorably  of  it ;  bat  in  neither  of  tee 
instances,  (which  happened  in  the  county  of  Alleghaiqr)  tfMNlgh1befl^ 
somptions  were  riolent,  was  any  positive  proof  obtaiaed. 

The  inspector  of  the  reveirae,  in  a  letter  of  the  97lh  of  Filnsyt 
writes  that  he  had  received  information  that  persona,  Kving  aea  ^ 
dividing  line  of  Alleghmy  and  Washington,  had  thrown  oot  ttoiiiiit 
tarring  and  feathering  one  William  Cochran,  a  eomplylag  diatiOcr,  id 
of  burning  his  distillery ;  and  that  it  had  also  been  giTea  oot  flat  n 
three  weeks  there  would  not  be  a  hoose  standing  in  Alleghany  eosstfif 
any  person  who  had  complied  with  the  laws ;  in  consequence  of  wbdi 
be  had  been  induced  to  pay  a  visit  to  several  leading  individuals  ia  dot 
quarter,  as  well  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  information  as  to  endetia 
to  avert  the  attempt  to  execute  such  threats. 

It  appeared  aAerwards,  that,  on  his  return  home,  he  had  been  pomed 
by  a  collection  of  disorderly  persons,  threatening,  as  they  went  alongi 
vengeance  against  him.  On  their  way,  these  men  called  at  the  boise 
of  James  Kiddoe,  who  had  recently  complied  with  the  laws,  broke  'a» 
his  still-house,  fired  several  balls  under  his  still,  and  scattered  fire  cm 
and  about  the  house. 

In  May  and  June  new  violences  were  committed.  James  Kiddoe,  dv 
person  above  mentioned,  and  William  Cochran,  another  eomplyia^  dif 
tiller,  met  with  repeated  injury  to  their  property.  Kiddoe  had  ptia  of 
his  grist-mill  at  different  times  carried  away ;  and  Cochran  sufiTered  note 
material  injuries.  His  still  was  destroyed ;  his  saw-mill  was  rendeicd 
useless,  by  the  taking  away  of  the  saw ;  and  his  grist-mill  so  injured  tf 
to  require  to  be  repaired,  at  considerable  expense. 

At  the  last  visit  a  note  in  writing  was  left,  requ bring  him  to  pobU 
what  he  had  sufi*ered  in  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  on  pain  of  another  nat, 
in  which  he  is  threatened,  in  figurative  but  intelligible  terms,  with  tbn 
destruction  of  his  property  by  fire.  Thus  adding  to  the  profligacy  of 
doing  wanton  injuries  to  a  fellow-citizen  the  tyranny  of  compelling  Us 
to  be  the  publisher  of  his  wrongs. 

June  being  the  month  for  receiving  annual  entries  of  stills,  endsavoff 
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were  used  to  open  offices  in  Westmoreland  and  WashiBgton»  where  it 
it  had  been  hitherto  found  impracticable-  With  much  pains  and  diffi- 
enlty,  places  were  procured  for  the  purpose*  That  in  Westmoreland 
was  repeatedly  attacked  in  the  night  by  armed  men«  who  frequently 
fired  upon  it ;  but,  according  to  a  report  which  has  been  made  to  this 
Department,  it  was  defended  with  so  much  courage  and  perseverance  by 
John  Wells,  an  auxiliary  officer,  and  Philip  Ragan,  the  owner  of  the 
house,  as  to  have  been  maintained  during  the  remainder  of  the  month. 

That  in  Washington,  after  repeated  attempts,  was  suppressed.  The 
first  attempt  was  confined  to  pulling  down  the  sign  of  the  office,  and 
threats  of  future  destruction ;  the  second  effected  the  object  in  the  fol- 
lowing mode :  About  twelve  persons,  armed  and  painted  Mack,  in  the 
night  of  the  6th  of  June,  broke  into  the  house  of  John  Lynn,  where 
the  office  was  kept,  and,  after  having  treacherously  seduced  him  to  coma 
down  stairsi^  and  put  himself  in  thehr  power,  by  a  promise  of  safety  to 
bimself  and  his  house,  they  seiiied  and  tied  him ;  threatened  io  hang 
bim ;  took  him  to  a  retired  spot  in  a  neighboring  wood,  and,  there,  after 
cutting  off*  his  hair,  tarring  and  feathering  him,  swore  him  never  agun 
to  allow  the  use  of  his  house  for  an  office,  never  io  disclose  their  names» 
and  never  again  to  have  any  sort  of  agency  in  aid  of  the  excise :  having 
done  which,  they  bound  him  naked  to  a  tree,  and  left  him  in  that  situap 
tion  till  morning,  when  he  succeeded  in  extricating  himself.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  the  malcontents,  some  days  afVer,  made  him  another  visit, 
pulled  down  part  of  his  house,  and  put  him  in  a  situation  to  be  obiged 
to  become  an  exile  from  his  own  home,  and  to  find  an  asylum  else- 
where.* 

Even  ihese  acts,  howeyer,  were  followed  by  nothing  on  the  part 
of  the  government  more  stringent  than  the  institution,  in  the  June 
following,  of  several  suits  against  the  rioters,  and  also  against  the 
non-complying  distiUers ;  to  serve  process  in  which  the  Marshal  of 
the  United  States  himself  visited  the  west.  This  led  to  the 
catastrophe.  These  suits  were  in  the  United  States  Court,  which 
sat  east  of  the  mountains,  where  the  accused  must  of  course  be 
tried.  But  the  seizure  of  offenders  to  be  tried  out  of  their  own 
neighborhood,  was  opposed  to  the  feelings  of  the  Americans,  and 
to  the  principles  of  that  English  law  upon  which  they  had  relied 
fhrou^  the  discussions  which  preceded  the  Revolution.  The 
federal  government,  it  was  said,  in  taking  men  to  Philadelphia,t 

*  Americtn  State  Papen,  zx.  110. 

f  The  writs  were  there  retanitble,iii  the  District  Court  of  Ae  United  States.  (Fliidl«f» 
74.)  There  was  needless  ezeitement  ceased  by  this,  as  the  United  States  Coorts  hti 
been  aathorised  to  sit  near  the  troubled  district,  and  the  State  Conrta  to  try  ret «•!• 
(ilndley,  73.) 
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to  be  tried  for  alledged  misdemeanors,  was  doing  what  the  Batik 
did  in  carrying  Americans  beyond  the  sea.  Then  was  shown,  a 
we  conceire,  the  power  of  those  societies  to  which  we  hat 
referred.  In  February,  1794,  a  society  had  been  formed  at  Minp 
creek,  consisting  of  the  militia  of  that  neighborhood,  the  same  fo- 
sons  who  led  in  all  future  excesses.*  In  April  a  second  wssodt 
tion  of  the  same  character,  and  a  regular  Democratic  Club,  were 
formed  in  the  troublesome  district.  In  the  latter,  nothing  was 
done  in  relation  to  the  excise,  so  &r  as  is  known,  f  but  in  the  two 
first-named  bodies,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  worst  sfA 
of  the  French  clubs  was  naturalized ;  the  Excise  and  the  GoTent- 
ment  thoroughly  canvassed ;  and  rebellion,  disunion  and  blood- 
shed, sooner  or  later  made  fauniliar  to  the  minds  of  an.j: 

It  may  be  readily  understood  that  under  such  circumstuees, 
great  excitement  was  likely  to  prevail  upon  sli^t  provocitin. 
Notwithstanding,  the  Marshal  Was  suffered  to  serve  his  mib 
unresisted,  until,  when  he  went  with  the  last  process  in  Us 
hands,  he  unwisely  took  with  him  the  Inspector  of  the  cooDtf, 
General  John  Neville,  a  man  once  very  popular,  but  who  bad 
been,  as  men  considered,  bought  up  by  the  Government,  and  bad 
hence  become  exceedingly  hateful  to  the  populace.  ||  After  serring 
this  process,  the  Marshal  and  Inspector  were  followed  by  a  crowd, 
and  a  gun  was  fired,  though  without  doing  any  injury.  §  Tbe 
Marshal  returned  to  Pittsburgh  and  the  Inspector  to  his  own 
house,  but  it  being  noised  abroad  that  both  were  at  General 
Neville's,  a  number  of  militia-men  who  were  gathered  under 
the  United  States  law,  agreed  the  next  morning  to  pay  the  Inspec- 
tor a  visit.  For  some  time,  Neville  had  been  looking  for  an 
attack,  knowing  his  unpopularity,  and  had  armed  his  negroes  and 
barricaded  his  windows.il  An  attack  upon  his  house,  with  a  Tiew 
to  a  destruction  of  his  papers,  had  probably  been  in  contempla- 
tion, and  those  who  gathered  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  Jdj, 
were  determined,  we  presume,  to  carry  the  proposed  destruction 

*  Bnckenridge>i  Incidents,  pp.  25. 148.         f  Frndley,  166. — Bnckearidge,  iSL  SI 

^  See  the  accounts  given  by  Brackenridge  of  tbe  morderous  spirit  wUcb  fiUed  Ai 
ignorant  and  excited  countxy  people. 

I  Neville  had  been  an  opposer  of  a  State  Excise,  which  had  preTiooalj  exvled :  (sm 
Brackenridge  iii.  p.  1,  &c. :)  he  had  taken  the  place  of  Inspector,  with  the  statenait  thit 
he  did  not  care  what  people  thought ; — ^he  should  have  an  independent  salary  of  tf 
handred ;  he  was  understood  to  mean  pounds,  but  really  meant  doUan,    (Flndley,  79,) 

4  Brackenridge,  L  6. 

5  American  State  Papers,  ix.  110,  111.— Findley  and  Brackenridge, 
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into  effect.  When  General  Neville  discovered  the  party  on  that 
morning  around  his  door,  he  asked  their  business,  and  upon 
receiving  evasive  replies,  proceeded  at  once  to  treat  them  as  ene- 
mies ;  shut  his  door  again,  and  opened  a  fire,  by  which  six  of  his 
supposed  assailants  were  wounded,  one  of  them  mortally.*  This, 
of  course,  added  greatly  to  the  anger  and  excitement  previously 
existing ;  news  of  the  bloodshed  were  diffused  through  the  Mingo 
creek  neighborhood,  and  before  nightfall,  steps  were  taken  to 
avenge  the  sufferers.  What  followed,  we  will  ^ve  in  the  words 
of  General  Hamilton,  adding  afterwards  some  particulars  gathered 
£rom  Findley  and  Brackenridge. 

Apprehending  that  the  business  would  not  terminate  here,  be  [Neville] 
made  application  by  letter  to  the  judges,  generals  of  militia,  and  sheriff 
of  the  county,  for  protection.  A  reply  to  his  application,  from  John 
Wilkins,  Jan.,  and  John  Gibson,  magistrates  and  militia  officers,  inform- 
ed him  that  the  laws  could  not  be  executed,  so  as  to  afford  him  the  pro- 
tection to  which  he  was  entided,  owing  to  the  too  general  combination 
of  the  people  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  oppose  the  revenue  law ; 
adding,  that  they  would  take  every  step  in  their  power  to  bring  the 
rioters  to  justice,  and  would  be  glad  to  receive  information  of  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  in  the  attack  upon  his  house,  that  prosecutions  might 
be  commenced  against  them ;  and  expressing  their  sorrow  that  should 
ibeposse  comitaius  of  the  county  be  ordered  out  in  support  of  the  civil 
authority,  very  few  could  be  gotten  that  were  not  of  the  party  of  the 
rioters. 

The  day  following  the  insurgents  reassembled  with  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  numbeis,  amounting,  as  has  been  computed,  to  at  least 
five  hundred ;  and  on  the  I7th  of  July  renewed  their  attack  upon  the 
house  of  the  inspector,  who,  in  the  interval,  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
calling  to  his  aid  a  small  detachment  from  the  garrison,  of  Fort  Pitt, 
which,  at  the  time  of  the  attack,  consisted  of  eleven  men,  who  had 
been  joined  by  Major  Abraham  Kirkpatrick,  a  friend  and  connexion  of 
the  inspector. 

There  being  scarcely  a  prospect  of  effectual  defence  against  so  large 
a  body  as  then  appeared,  and  as  the  inspector  had  every  thing  to  appre- 
hend for  his  person,  if  taken,  it  was  judged  advisable  that  he  should 
withdraw  from  the  house  to  a  place  of  concealment ;  Major  Kirkpatrick 
generously  agreeing  to  remain  with  the  eleven  men,  in  the  intention,  if 

*  Findley,  84. — ^Brackenridge,  i.  6.— The  report  of  the  PenniylTania  cominiMionerB, 
(United  States  Gazette,  August  30th,)  in  relation  to  the  attack  on  NoTille's  house,  agreed 
with  the  accounts  of  Brackenridge  and  Findley,  in  the  main.  Both  diflbr  fiom  Hamil- 
ton's,  which  is  donbtieas  imperfecl. 
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practicable,  to  make  a  capitulation  in  favor  of  the  property ;  if  101.1 
defend  it  as  long  as  possible. 

A  parley  took  place  under  cover  of  a  &zgj  which  was  sent  bj  tkifr 
snrgents  to  the  house  to  demand  that  the  inspector  shoold  come  ktk 
renounce  his  office,  and  stipulate  never  again  to  accept  an  office  ondaili 
same  laws.  To  this  it  was  replied  that  the  inspector  had  kft  the  hm 
opon  their  first  approach,  and  that  the  place  to  which  he  had  retiied  va 
unknown.  They  then  declared  that  they  must  have  whatever  nbed  a 
his  office.  They  were  answered  that  they  might  send  peraoos,Mia- 
ceeding  six,  to  search  the  house,  and  take  away  whatever  papeni? 
could  find  appertaining  to  the  office.  But  not  satisfied  with  this,  iff 
insisted,  unconditionally,  that  the  armed  men  who  were  in  the  boss 
for  its  defence  should  march  out  and  ground  their  arms,  which  If^s 
Kirkpatrick  peremptorily  refused ;  considering  it  and  representragim 
them  as  a  proof  of  a  design  to  destroy  the  property.  This  lelvsil  psi 
an  end  to  the  parley. 

A  brisk  firing  then  ensued  between  the  insurgents  and  those  ii  tli 
house,  which,  it  is  said,  lasted  for  near  an  hour,  till  the  assailants,  b* 
Ting  set  fire  to  the  neighboring  and  adjacent  buildings,  eight  in  mmta 
the  intenseness  of  the  heat,  and  the  danger  of  an  immediate  eomniBBici' 
tion  of  the  fire  to  the  house,  obliged  Major  Kirkpatrick  and  his  mi 
party  to  come  out  and  surrender  themselves.  In  the  coarse  of  At 
firing  one  of  the  insurgents  was  killed  and  several  woonded,  and  Ant 
of  the  persons  in  the  house  were  also  wounded.  The  person  kiUsd,  ■ 
understood  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the  party,  of  the  name  of  Jsttoi 
McFarlane,  then  a  major  in  the  militia,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  Ibi 
Pennsylvania  line.  The  dwelling-house,  afVer  the  surrender,  shared  Ibi 
fate  of  the  other  buildings,  the  whole  of  which  were  consumed  to  tbi 
ground.  The  loss  of  property  to  the  inspector,  upon  this  ocrasioii.  i> 
estimated,  and  as  it  is  believed  with  great  moderation,  at  not  less  thtt 
three  thousand  pounds. 

The  marshal.  Colonel  Presly  Neville,  and  several  others,  were  takes 
by  the  insurgents  going  to  the  inspector's  house.  All,  except  the 
shal  and  Colonel  Neville,  soon  made  their  escape ;  but  these  were 
ried  off  some  distance  from  the  place  where  the  affray  had  happened, 
and  detained  till  one  or  two  o'clock  the  next  morning.  In  the  coarse  of 
their  detention,  the  marshal  in  particular  suffered  very  severe  and  hi- 
miliating  treatment,  and  was  frequently  in  imminent  danger  of  his  life> 
Several  of  the  party  frequently  presented  their  pieces  at  him  with  evoy 
appearance  of  a  design  to  assassinate,  from  which  they  were  with  difi- 
culty  restrained  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  more  humane  and  more  pmdest 

If  or  could  he  obtain  safety  nor  liberty,  bat  upon  the  CMidilioa  of  t 
promise,  guarantied  by  Colonel  Neville,  that  he  would  serve  no  olfasr 
process  on  the  west  side  of  the  AUeghany  Moontaia.    The  alterasH 
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being  immediate  death,  extorted  from  the  marshal  a  eomplianeo  with 
this  condition,  notwithstanding  the  just  sense  of  official  dignity,  and  the 
I    firmness  of  character  which  were  witnessed  by  his  conduct  throughout 
I    the  trying  scenes  he  had  experienced. 

i  The  insurgents,  on  the  18th,  sent  a  deputation  of  two  of  their  num- 
I  ber  (one  a  justice  of  the  peace)  to  Pittsburgh,  to  require  of  the  marshal 
I  m  surrender  of  the  process  in  his  possession,  intimating  that  his  compli* 
f  ance  would  satisfy  the  people,  and  add  to  his  safety ;  and  also  to  demand 
f  of  General  Neville,  in  peremptory  terms,  the  resignation  of  his  office  ; 
f  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  attack  the  place  and  take  him  by 
I  force ;  demands  which  both  these  officers  did  not  hesitate  to  reject,  as 
^  tlike  incompatible  with  their  honor  and  their  duty. 
,  As  it  was  well  ascertained  that  no  piotection  was  to  be  expected  from 
I  the  magistrates  or  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh,  it  became  necessary  to  the 
\  safety,  both  of  the  inspector  and  the  marshal,  to  quit  that  place ;  and,  as 
it  was  known  that  all  the  usual  routes  to  Philadelphia  were  beset  by  the 
I  insurgents,  they  concluded  to  descend  the  Ohio,  and  proceed,  by  .a  cir- 
cuitous route,  to  the  seat  of  Government ;  which  they  began  to  put  in 
execution  on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  July.'** 

The  following  points,  which  are  of  great  importance,  do  not 
appear  in  the  above  narrative.  First,  it  seems  the  attack  was  so 
deliberate  that  a  committee  of  three  was  chosen  to  superintend  it, 
who  sat  upon  an  elevation,  and  directed  the  various  movements,  f 
Second,  it  seems  that  the  object  aimed  at  was  the  destruction  of 
official  papers,  and  not  property  or  life.f  Third,  McFarlane,  the 
commander  of  the  rebels,  was  shot  dead,  when  he  exposed  him- 
self in  consequence  of  a  call  from  the  house  to  cease  firing ;  this 
was  regarded  as  intentional  murder  on  the  part  of  the  defenders.  Q 
Fourth,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  burning  having  been  authorised 
by  the  committee  of  attack.  § 

The  attack  upon  Neville's  house  was  an  outrage  of  so  violent  a 
character,  and  the  feeling  that  caused  it  was  of  so  mixed  a  nature 
that  further  movements  were  of  necessity  to  be  expected.  Those 
who  thought  themselves  justified,  as  the  early  actors  in  the 
Revolution  had  been,  would  of  course  go  forward;  those  who 
anticipated  the  vengeance  of  the  laws,  thought  it  safer  to  press  on 
and  make  the  rebellion  formidable,  than  to  stop  and  so  be  unable 

*  Amerfcan  State  Papers,  zz.  118. 

f  Flodlay,  86, 87.— Brackenridge  i.  18.  %  Same  authorHiet. 

t  Ffadlay,  87.— ^raekenridge,  i.  19. 

§  FiiMUay.  p.  88,  laya  it  wai  nBanthoriaed.— See  in  Ameiican  Pioneer^  ii.  S07>  aa 
accoant  of  NetiUe  and  the  attack  on  bif  honae. 
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to  hope  for  terms  from  the  goyemment:*  the  depraved  looked  ftr 
plunder,  the  depressed  for  a  chance  to  rise,  the  ambitious  had  ii 
great  men  of  France  in  view  before  them,  and  the  cowardly  tt 
lowed  what  they  dared  not  try  to  withstand. 

These  various  feelings  showed  themselves  at  a  meeting  hdd 
July  23d  at  Mingo  creek,  the  particulars  of  which  are  giren  lij 
Brackenridge,t  who  attended,  in  a  vivid  and  clear  narratiye.  Tit 
masses  were  half-mad,  filled  with  true  Paii^an  futy,  and  dioTe 
their  apparent  leaders  powerless  before  them.  At  this  gathemg  a 
general  convention  to  meet  on  the  14th  of  August,  at  Faddnaoi'i 
ferry,  now  Williamsport,  upon  the  Monongahela, j:  was  agreed  m\ 
but  the  more  violent  meanwhile  determined  upon  steps  that  voiU 
entirely  close  the  way  to  reconciliation  with  the  GiovemmeDt:! 
these  were  1st,  the  robbery  of  the  mail,  by  which  they  apeded 
to  learn  who  were  their  chief  opponents ;  next,  the  expulsion  fro* 
the  country  of  the  persons  thus  made  known ;  and  lastly,  the  flen- 
ure  of  the  United  States  arms  and  ammunition  at  Kttsbui^l 
The  leading  man  in  these  desperate  acts  was  David  Bradfind,  a 
attorney  and  politician  of  some  eminence.  The  first  step  was  sa^ 
cessfully  taken  on  the  26th  of  July,  and  General  John  Gibson, 
Colonel  Presly  Neville  son  of  General  John  Neville,  and  thw 
others  were  found  to  have  written  letters  in  relation  to  the  hte 
proceedings.il  This  being  known,  the  people  of  Pittsburgh  wwe 
requested  by  the  Jacobins  of  the  country  to  expel  these  peisoos 
forthwith,  and  such  was  the  fear  of  the  citizens  that  the  order  mi 
obeyed,  though  unwillingly.**  But  the  third  project  succeeded 
less  perfectly.  In  order  to  effect  it  a  meeting  of  the  masses  hid 
been  called  for  August  1st  at  Braddock's  field;  this  call  was  made 
in  the  form  usual  for  militia  musters,  and  all  were  notified  to  come 

*  Brackenridge  tells  us  this  was  the  case  with  Bradford  himselfl 

t  Brackenridge*s  Incidents  of  the  Insurrection  of  1794.— ^ol.  i.  30.— Fiodley,  91. 

%  American  Pioneer,  ii.  65. 

I  Findley,  93  to  95. — Brackenridge,  i.  52,  &c. 

§  Findley,  102.-^Brackenridge,  i.  56.—- iii.  148. 

Y  Brackenridge,  i.  39. 

**  Findley,  93,  &c.-— Brackenridge,  i.  45,  52.— United  States  Gazette,  Aagut  8a,a' 
August  21st,  1794.  In  the  Boston  Independent  Chronicle  of  August  IStfa,  ^  pvoossd- 
ings  of  the  Pittsburgh  meeting  are  given  at  length.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  leifsr  sf 
the  times  that  Greneral  Gibson,  one  of  the  accused,  presided  at  the  meetii^  which  «  At 
31st  of  July,  sent  away  the  three  letter-writers  who  were  least  known.— ^Edwavd  Tkjy 
James  Brison,  and  Abraham  Kirkpatrick :)  a  few  days  after,  August  4,  his  own  aid  Csl* 
NoTille's  expulsion  was  agreed  on.  The  meeting  of  July  31  was  in  seasion  wbei  a  < 
mittee  from  Washington  county  brought  in  the  news  of  the  interoepted  letten. 
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vmed  and  equipped.  Brackenridge  was  again  present,  though  in 
^MT  and  trembling.  Terror,  indeed,  appears  to  hare  ruled  as  per- 
fectly as  beyond  the  Atlantic.  The  Pittsburgh  representatives  had 
gone  to  the  conference  from  fear  of  being  thought  lukewarm  in 
^e  rebel  cause,  and  finding  themselves  su^p^cted  passed  the  day 
in  fear.  The  object  of  the  gathering,  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States  arsenal,  had  been  divulged  to  few,  and  upon  farther  consul- 
tation was  abandoned.  But  it  was  determined  to  march  to  Pitts- 
burgh at  any  rate,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  disaffected, 
robbing  a  few  houses,  and  burning  a  few  stores.  The  women  of 
the  country  had  gathered  to  see  the  sack  of  the  city  at  the  Fork — 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  conflagration  and  robbery  were 
prevented ;  the  leaders  in  general  opposed  the  excesses  of  their 
followers ;  the  brother  of  the  murdered  McFarlane  protected  the 
property  of  Major  Kirkpatrick,  and  as  others  who  were  most  inter- 
ested in  the  insurrection,  showed  equal  vigor  in  the  prevention  of 
violence,  the  march  to  Pittsburgh  resulted  in  nothing  worse  than 
the  burning  of  a  few  bams  and  sheds.*  When  a  knowledge  of 
die  attack  on  Neville's  house  and  the  subsequent  proceedings 
reached  the  Federal  Government,  it  was  thought  to  be  time  to 
take  decided  steps.  On  the  5th  of  August,  Hamilton  laid  the 
whole  matter  before  the  President ;  Judge  Wilson  of  the  supreme 
eouit  having  on  the  4th  certified  the  western  coimties  to  be  in  a 
state  of  insurrection ;  f  and  upon  the  7th,  Washington  issued  his 
Proclamation  giving  notice  that  every  means  in  his  power  would 
be  used  to  put  down  the  rebellion.  As  it  was  his  wish,  however, 
and  also  that  of  Governor  Mifflin  of  Pennsylvania, j:  that  no  pains 
should  be  spared  to  prevent  a  recourse  to  arms,  Commissioners 
-were  appointed,  three  by  the  United  States  and  two  by  the  State,  || 
to  visit  the  West,  and  try  to  procure  an  abandonment  of  the  insur- 
rection without  bloodshed.  §    When  these  messengers  reached 

*  Bnekenridge,  i.  66,  kc, 
t  American  State  Papera,  n.  85, 106,  kc. 

%  See  the  correflpoodence  of  GoTernor  MUBin  and  Randolph. — American  State  Papen , 
jz.  97  to  106. 

I  The  United  States  Commiuionera  were^— - 

(James  Ross,  a  Senator  in  Congress,  Tery  popular  in  western  Pennsylrania. 

^  Jasper  Yeates,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  FeonsylTania.  ' 

\  William  Bradford,  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statet. 

note  of  Pennejlfania  were,— 

i  Thomas  McKean,  Chief  Jnitlce  of  the  State. 
(William  Irrine,  Representative  in  Cungreas. 

f  See  their  inatmctiont.    American  State  Papers^  xs«  S6. 
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the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh  the  meeting  at  Paikinaon's  io; 
was  in  session,*  and  Gallatin  and  others  w^ere  tijong  to  prevc^ 
matters  from  becoming  worse  than  they  already  weie-f   tt 
meeting,  upon  receiving  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  Ccmim 
doners,  agreed  to  send  a  committee  of  conference^  to  treit  wk 
them ;  and  at  the  same  time  named  a  standing  committee,  « 
from  each  township,  making  sixty  in  number,  to  -whom  flie  bms 
were  to  report,  and  who  were  authorized  to  call  a  new  meAfd 
deputies  or  recall  the  old  ones,  in  order  to   accept  or  rgcd  the 
terms  offered  on  the  part  of  Government.     On  the  2l8t  of  AxpA 
the  Commissioners  and  Committee  of  conference  met,  and  da 
some  discussion  agreed  upon  terms,  which  the   representatim  of 
the  insurgents  thought  their  constituents  would  do  well  to  aecqi 
They  were  then  submitted  to  the  standing  conunittee,  bntiaW 
body  so  much  fear  and  mutual  distrust  prevailed,  as  to  lead  lit 
mere  recommendation  to  the  people  to  accept  the  tenns  dSadi 
by  a  vote  of  34  to  23,  while  the  committee  themselves  fiikdii 
give  the  pledges  which  had  been  required  of  them.     TUs  ^tiki 
things  and  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  even  the  recommeidi- 
tion  was  obtained  only  by  shielding  the  voters   throng  a  voAetj 
ballot,  proved  to  the   agents  for  Government  that  little  wis]«t 
done  towards  tranquilizing  the  country.  ||     All  the  committtt  fi 
and  leaders  were  in  dread  of  popular  violence,  and  after  vuiotf 
letters  had  passed,  and  a  second   committee  of  conference  hi 
agreed  that  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  the   terms   offered  by  ^ 
(Jovemment,  §  the  question  was  referred  to  the  people  themsdvci 
who  were  to  sign  their  names  to  pledges  prepared  fer  the  pmpoie; 
by  which  pledges  they  bound  themselves  to  obey  die  law  and  hif 


*  The  Aill  proceedings  of  the  meeting  at  Parkinaon's  terrj  may  be  Ibniid  in  the 
Independent  Chronicle,  of  September  lat. 

t  See  United  Statea  Gaxette  of  September  9th. 

^  The  Confereea  were  from  Weatmoreland,  Alleghany,  Fayetfte,  mad 
Ohio  county,  Virginia ;  three  from  each.  The  correapondence  of  the  Yirgyna 
may  aerre  to  ahow  how  illiterate  they  were,  althoogh  with  them  were  GeUatiB,  Bnch*- 
ridge  and  othera  of  eqnal  education.  (American  State  Papen,  TohuDe  n.  tS.)  V* 
another  specimen  of  the  literary  ignorance  preralent  among  the  commoB  people,  ib> 
Brackenridge,  i.  77 — ^Note.  See  in  reference  to  the  Confereea,  &c,  Unhed  nialiefiil^ 
Angoat  tid, 

I  See  American  State  Papers,  zz.  87  to  97d— United  SiKtoa  Getelle,  Btf^mitK^ 
where  the  reasons  which  goremed  the  conferees  are  gimn  — BmrkcBiidge  L  111.  A^^ 
report  by  the  Pennaylnmia  Commiaaioiieri  is  in  the  Boatoa  iBdepeadeat  Cknmtth  ^ 
September  SS. 

§  Americui  State  Papers^  n.  Sfi. 
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itfi  operation,  or  if  unwilling  to  do  this  they  were  to  refuse  dis> 
tinctly  to  sign  any  such  promise.  This  trial  of  popular  sentiment 
WBs  to  take  place  on  the  11th  of  September,  in  the  presence  of 
persons  who  had  been  at  the  Parkinson  ferry  meeting,  or  of  magis- 
trates; and  the  result  of  the  vote  was  to  be  by  them  certified  to 
ttie  Commissioners.  It  would  hare  been  well  to  have  given  a 
kmger  time  that  the  good  disposition  of  the  leaders  might  hare 
had  an  opportunity  of  spreading  among  the  people,  but  as  the 
Piresident  in  his  proclamation  had  required  a  dispersion  by  the  1st 
fd  September,  it  was  thought  impossible  to  wait.  On  the  11th  a 
vote  was  taken,  but  very  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.*  In  some 
portions  of  the  country  men  openly  refused  obedience  to  the  law; 
in  some  they  were  silent;  in  some  they  merely  voted  by  ballot  for 
and  against  submission ;  and  upon  the  whole  gave  so  little  proof 
of  a  disposition  to  support  the  legal  officers  that  the  judges  of  the 
FOte  did  not  feel  willing  to  give  certificates  that  offices  of  inspec- 
tion could  be  safely  established  in  the  several  counties,  and  the 
Commissioners  were  forced  to  return  to  Philadelphia  without  hav- 
ing accomplished  their  objects*!  On  the  24th  of  September  they 
reported  their  proceedings  and  failure  to  the  President;  who,  upon 
Ike  25th,  called  the  nulitia  of  Pennsylvania,^  New  Jersey,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  into  the  field  under  the  command  of  Heniy 
Lee,  Governor  of  the  State  last  named.  ||  Washington  himself 
▼isited  the  troops  and  met  some  deputations  firom  the  western 
counties,§  but  was  unable  to  accompany  the  army  to  Pittsburgh, 
whither,  however.  General  Hamilton  went  to  represent  the  Execu- 
tive.lT  No  resistance  was  offered  to  the  army,  although  the  soldiers 
in  many  cases  showed  a  spirit  as  bad  as  that  of  the  rebels,  and 
most  needless  cruelty  was  in  some  cases  practiced.**  Bradford, 
mnd  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  friends  of  violence  fled  to  the 


State  Papen,  zz.  96-89.— United  States  Gazette,  September  23  and  86.— 
nidley,  190.— Boston  Independent  Chronicle,  October  2. 

t  American  State  Papers,  zz.  90^— United  States  Gazette.  September  6th  and  6th. 

I  Josiah  Harmar  was  Adjutant  General  to  the  militia  of  PennsjlTania.    (United  States 
Gmtte,  September  19th,  ftc.,  kc,) 

I  American  State  Papers,  zz.  97.— Sparks*  Washington,  z.  499. 

§  Sparks*  Washington,  z.  441,  note^— Findley  the  historian  of  the  inaurrection  waa  tha 
dbpoty  referred  to ;  see  in  his  history  an  account  of  his  mission,  ftc. 

H  See  parts  of  his  journal  in  Sparks*  Washington,  z.  460,  note* 

^*  AmericaiB  Pioneer,  i.  913.— Brackearidfe,  ^T^kc 
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Spanish  prormces  of  the  southwest.*  To  prevent  a  reneml  cf 
the  insurrection  and  secure  obedience  to  the  law  an  armed  fixee 
under  General  Morgan  remained  through  Hie  winter  west  of  <k 
mountains.!  Thus,  at  a  cost  of  669,992.  34  dollars,^  ttie  irhiafaj 
riots  were  ended.  || 

But  there  is  reason  to  think  the  money  was  well  ^>ent;  and  tbt 
the  insurrection  was  a  wholesome  eruption.  It  served  seTcnl  good 
purposes;  it  alarmed  the  wiser  portion  of  the  Democratic  partj} 
who  saw  how  much  of  Jacobin  fury  lay  hidden  in  the  Anencan 
people ;  it  proved  to  the  wiser  part  of  the  friends  of  the  AdminbtA- 
tion  that  the  societies  they  so  much  hated^  even  if  Hiej  origiDited 
the  evil  feelings  prevalent  in  the  west,  would  not  coonteoiaa 
the  riotous  acts  that  followed;  the  unruly  portion  of  die  iratei 
people  was  awed  by  the  energy  of  the  Executive,  and  to  ftoK 
who  loved  order  the  readiness  of  the  militia  to  mardi  to  fte  sq^ 
port  of  the  Government  was  evidence  of  a  much  better  dispofl&i 
than  most  had  hoped  to  find»§  In  addition  to  these  advaatagef, 
we  may  name  the  activity  of  business  caused  by  the  exfeBSAmt 
of  so  large  a  sum  in  the  west,  and  the  increase  of  frontier  popub- 
tion  from  the  ranks  of  the  army.V 

Turning  to  the  region  north  of  the  OhiO|  we  have  to  notice,  H, 
the  settlement  of  Galliopolis,  commonly  called  Grallipolis. 

In  May  or  June,  1788,  Joel  Barlow  left  this  country  for  Europe, 
•*  authorized  to  dispose  of  a  very  large  body  of  land''  in  thewcsL** 
In  1790,  this  gentleman  distributed  proposals  in  Paris,  for  the  ak 
of  lands,  at  five  shillings  per  acre,,  which  promised,  says  Vdnej^ 
^  a  climate  healthy  and  delightful ;  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  frort  in 
winter;  a  river  called  by  way  of  eminence,  *The  Beautifiil/ 
abounding  in  fish  of  an  enormous  size ;  magnificent  forests  of  t 
tree  from  which  sugar  flows,  and  a  shrub  which  yields  candles; 


*  Brackenridge  and  Findley. — ^ManhaQ'i  Washington,  t.  689.    In  1806  Hndfind 
«t  Baton  Rouge ;  see  testimony  of  John  Morgan,  American  State  PftpeiSy  zx.  flOl. 
t  American  State  Papers,  zx.  112.  ^  American  8tat«  Papen,  m.  $61. 

I  See  Washington's  speech  of  NoTember  19th,  in  Sparks,  ziL  44  to  fit. 

^  Sparks*  Washington,  z.  446.  464.  zii.  60.  Among  dmoe  who  doMoo  to  bo 
bered  in  connection  with  the  whiskey  riots,  is  Judge  Addison,  whoeo  eupyort  of  As  hv 
was  marked  and  temperate :  see  his  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  AUe^aaaj  coontyr^  ^ 
tst  of  September ;  it  is  in  the  United  States  Gazette  of  September  13th.  TItt  Jory  did  attr 
probably  dared  not,  respond  to  its  views.  See  a^  letter  bx  Brackouidg*  in  Uailid  SMv 
Gazette,  September  29th. 

f  American  Pioneer,  ii.  214. 

**  Sparks'  Washington,  toI.  iz*  p.  386r 
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Tenison  in  abundance ;  without  foxes,  wolves,  lions  or  tigers ;  no 
taxes  to  pay ;  no  military  enrolments ;  no  quarters  to  find  for  sol- 
diers* Purchasers  became  numerous,  individuals  and  whole  fam- 
ilies disposed  of  their  property;  and,  in  the  course  of  1791,  some 
embarked  at  Havre,  others  at  Bordeaux,  Nantes,  or  Rochelle," 
each  with  his  title-deed  in  his  pocket*  live  himdred  settlers, 
among  whom  were  not  a  few  carvers  and  ^ders  to  his  Majesty, 
coachmakers,  firiseurs,  and  peruke-makers,t  and  other  artizans  and 
artistes  equally  well  fitted  for  a  backwoods  life,  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  1791-92 ;  and,  acting  without  concert,  travelling 
without  knowledge  of  the  language,  customs  or  roads,  they  at  last 
managed  to  reach  the  spot  designated  fi[>r  their  residence,  after  ex- 
pending nearly  or  quite,  &e  whole  proceeds  of  their  sales  in 
Fiance. 

They  reached  the  spot  designated,  but  it  was  only  to  learn,  that 
the  persons  whose  title-deeds  they  held  did  not  own  one  foot  of 
land,  and  that  they  had  parted  with  all  their  worldly  goods  merely 
to  reach  a  wilderness,  which  they  knew  not  how  to  cultivate,  in 
the  midst  of  a  people,  of  whose  speech  and  ways  they  knew 
nothing,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Indians  were  carrying 
destruction  to  every  white  man's  hearth.  Without  food,  without 
land,  with  little  money,  no  experience,  and  with  want  and  danger 
closing  around  them,  they  were  in  a  position  that  none  but  French- 
men could  be  in  without  despair. 

Who  brought  them  to  this  pass?  Volney  says,  the  Scioto  Com- 
pany which  had  bought  of  the  Ohio  Company;  Mr.  Hall  says  in  his 
Letters  Jrom  the  West  (p.  137,)  a  company  who  had  obtained  a 
grant  firom  the  United  States;  and,  in  his  Statistics  of  the  West 
(p.  164,)  the  Scioto  Company,  which  was  formed  firom  or  by  the 
Ohio  Company,  as  a  subordinate.  Barlow,  he  says,  was  sent  to 
Europe  by  the  Ohio  Company;  and  by  them  the  lands  in  question 
were  conveyed  to  the  Scioto  Company.  Kilboum  says,  "  the  Sci- 
oto Land  Company,  which  intended  to  buy  of  Congress  all  the 
tract  between  the  western  boundary  of  the  Ohio  Company's  pur- 
chase and  the  Scioto,  directed  the  French  settlers  to  Gallipolis, 
supposing  it  to  be  west  of  the  Ohio  Company's  purchase,  though 
it  proved  not  to  be."    The  Company,  he  tells  us,  failed  to  make 

*  View  of  Um  climtte  and  ■oil  of  the  United  States,  ftc.    The  tigar-tree  was  the  maple, 
tad  the  wax-bearing  myrtle  the  shrab  that  yielded  candles. 

f  Brackenridge'i  Recollectionf ,  p.  42. 
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their  payments,  and  the  whole  proposed  purchase  remained  vii 
government.* 

The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  those  for  whom  Barlow  adei 
were  the  persons  referred  to  by  Doctor  Cutleryf  who  joined  lA 
the  Ohio  Company  in  their  purchase  to  tfie  extent  of  Qmt  zndoBt 
half  millions  of  acres;  among  whom,  he  says,  were  many  of  & 
principal  characters  of  America.  These  characters,  however,  iieya 
paid  for  their  lands,  and  could  ^ve  no  title  to  the  emigrants  flief  had 
allured  across  the  ocean.  Their  excuse  was  that  their  agents  had  de- 
ceived them,  j:  but  it  was  a  plea  good  neither  in  morals  or  law.  ¥^ 
those  agents  were,  and  how  far  they  were  guilty,  and  how  fu  the 
company  was  so,  are  points  which  seem  to  be  still  involved  m  doubt 

But,  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  as  to  the  causes  of  the  sdb- 
ing,  there  can  be  none  as  to  the  sufferers.  The  poor  gildeis,  and 
carvers,  and  peruke-makers,  who  had  followed  a  jack-a-bnlaB 
into  the  literally  howling  wilderness,  found  that  their  lives  de- 
pended upon  their  labor.  They  must  clear  the  ground  build  iei 
houses,  and  till  their  fields.  Now  the  spot  upon  which  the^  had 
been  located  by  the  Scioto  Company  was  covered  in  pait  vi& 
those  immense  button- wood  or  Sycamore  trees,  ixrhich  are  ao  fi^ 
quent  along  the  rivers  of  the  west,  and  to  remove  which  is  ao 
small  undertakihg  even  for  the  American  woodman.  The  coad- 
makers  were  wholly  at  a  loss ;  but  at  last,  hoping  to  conquer  by  t 
coup-de-mainj  they  tied  ropes  to  the  branches,  and  while  one  doia 
pulled  at  them  with  might  and  main,  another  dozen  went  at  tk 
trunk  with  axes,  hatchets,  and  every  variety  of  edged  tool,  aod  bj 
dint  of  perseverance  and  cheerfulness  at  length  OYercosDt  die 
monster;  though  not  without  some  hair-breadth  escapes;  for  when 
a  mighty  tree,  that  had  been  hacked  on  all  sides,  fell,  it  required  t 
Frenchman's  heels  to  avoid  the  sweep  of  the  wide-spread  branches. 
But,  when  they  had  felled  the  vast  vegetable,  they  w^ere  litde  bet- 
ter off  than  before ;  for  they  could  not  move  or  bum  it.  At  last  & 
good  idea  came  to  their  aid ;  and  while  some  chopped  off  the 
limbs,  others  dug,  by  the  side  of  the  trunk,  a  great  grave,  into 
which,  with  many  a  heave,  they  rolled  their  fiedlen  enemy. 

Their  houses  they  did  not  build  in  the  usual  straggling  Americas 

'Kilbooni'sGrazeteer,  1831. 

t  See  ante,  p.  S89.  Thistppetn  to  be  demonitrated  by  the  &ct  thttCoknid  Dua,^ 
tpplied  to  Dr.  Cutler  '*  to  take  in  another  company,^  did,  as  die  agent  of  the  Scioto  Cas* 
pany,  receive  the  French  and  aeod  them  to  Galliopolia.    (American  State  Papen,  zvi  V*) 

t  M.Meulette,  one  of  the  tettlen^  in  American  Pioneery  ii.  185. 
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style,  but  made  two  rows  or  blocks  of  log  cabins,  each  cabin  bemg 
about  sixteen  feet  square ;  while  at  one  end  was  a  larger  room, 
which  was  used  as  a  council-chamber  and  ball-room. 

In  the  way  of  cultivation  they  did  little.  The  land  was  not 
theirs,  and  they  had  no  motive  to  improve  it;  and,  moreover,  their 
coming  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Indian  war.  Here  and  there  a 
little  vegetable  garden  was  formed;  but  their  main  supply  of  food 
Ihey  were  forced  to  buy  from  boats  on  the  river,  by  which  means 
their  remaining  funds  were  sadly  broken  in  upon.  Five  of  their 
number  were  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians;  food  became  scarce; 
in  the  fall,  a  marsh  behind  the  town  sent  up  miasmata  that  pro- 
duced fevers ;  then  winter  came,  and,  despite  Mr.  Barlow^s  promise, 
brought  frost  in  plenty ;  and,  by  and  by,  they  heard  from  beyond 
seas  of  the  carnage  that  was  desolating  the  firesides  they  had  left. 
Kever  were  men  in  a  more  mournful  situation ;  but  stiU,  twice  in  the 
"week,  the  whole  colony  came  together,  and  to  the  sound  of  the 
iriolin  danced  off  hunger  and  care.  The  savage  scout  that  had 
been  lurking  all  day  in  the  thicket,  listened  to  the  strange  music, 
and,  hastening  to  his  fellows,  told  them,  that  the  whites  would  be 
upon  them,  for  he  had  seen  them  at  their  war  dance ;  and  the 
careful  Connecticut  man,  as  he  guided  his  broad-horn  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Vir^ia  shore,  wondered  what  mischief  "the  red  varmint^ 
were  at  next ;  or,  if  he  knew  the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  shook  his  head, 
as  he  thought  of  the  whiskey  that  must  have  been  used  to  produce 
all  that  merriment. 

But  French  vivacity^  though  it  could  work  wonders,  could  not 
pay  for  land.  Some  of  the  Gallipolis  settlers  went  to  Detroit, 
others  to  Kaskaskia;  a  few  bought  their  lands  of  the  Ohio  Compa- 
ny, who  treated  them  with  great  liberality ;  and,  in  1795,  Con- 
gress, being  informed  of  the  circumstances,  granted  to  the  sufferers 
twenty-four  thousand  acres  of  land  opposite  Little  Sandy  River,  to 
which,  in  1798,  twelve  hundred  acres  more  were  added ;  which 
tract  has  been  since  known  as  French  Grant. 

The  influence  of  this  settlement  upon  the  State  was  unimportant ; 
but  it  forms  a  curious  little  episode  in  Ohio  history,  and  aflbrds  a 
strange  example  of  national  character.* 

During  this  period,  however,  other  settlements  had  been  taking 
place  in  Ohio,  which,  in  their  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
State  were  deeply  felt ;  we  mean  that  of  the  Virginia  Reserve  be- 

*  See  the  commnnicatioD  of  Mr.  Menlette  referred  to  tboTe.    We  hare  fomething  from 
oral  couuDonicationi.    Alto  American  Pioneer,  i.  94.  95.  American  State  P^>erf ,  xft  S9. 
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tween  the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers,  that  of  the  Coniifictbl 
Reserve,  and  that  of  Dayton. 

In  1787,  the  reserved  lands  of  the  Old  Dominion,  north  of  &e 
Ohio,  were  examined,  and  in  August  of  that  year,  entries  wen 
commenced.*  Against  the  validity  of  these  entries.  Congress,  k 
1788,  entered  their  protest.f  This  protest,  which  was  pracdcaOj 
a  prohibition  of  settlement,  was  withdrawn  in  1790.  As  sood  as 
this  was  done,  it  became  an  object  to  have  surveys  made  a  tk 
reserved  region,  but  as  this  was  an  undertaking  of  great  danger  b 
consequence  of  the  Indian  wars,  high  prices  in  land  or  money  bi 
to  be  paid  the  surveyors.  J!  The  person  who  took  the  lead  in  ftb 
gainful  but  unsafe  enterprise,  was  Nathaniel  Massie,  then  twolf 
seven  years  old.  He  had  been  for  six  years  or  more  in  flie  west, 
and  had  prepared  himself  in  Colonel  Anderson's  office  for  Ae  de 
tails  of  his  business.  Thus  prepared,  in  December,  1790,  lie  d- 
tered  into  the  following  contract  with  certain  persons  therein  named. 

Articles  of  agreement  between  Nathaniel  Massie*  of  one  part,  aad  As 
several  persons  that  have  hereunto  subscribed  of  the  other  part,  wtr 
nesseth  that  the  subscribers  hereof  doth  oblige  themselves  to  settle  k 
the  town  laid  off,  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Ohio,  opposite  to  ibe 
lower  part  of  the  Two  Islands ;  and  ma^e  said  town,  or  the  neighboriiood, 
on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Ohio,  their  permanent  seat  of  residence  for 
two  years  from  the  date  hereof;  no  subscriber  shall  absent  himself  more 
than  two  months  at  a  time,  and  during  such  absence  furnish  a  strong 
able-bodied  man  sufficient  to  bear  arms  at  least  equal  to  himself;  nonb- 
scriber  shall  absent  himself  the  time  above  mentioned  in  case  of  aetml 
danger,  nor  shall  such  absence  be  but  once  a  year ;  no  sabscriber  sbO 
absent  himself  in  case  of  actual  danger,  or  if  absent  shall  return  imm^ 
diately.  Each  of  the  subscribers  doth  oblige  themselves  lo  comply  wA 
the  rules  and  regulations  that  shall  be  agreed  on  by  a  majority  thereof 
for  the  support  of  the  settlement. 

la  consideration  whereof,  Nathaniel  Massie  doth  bind  and  oUigt 
himself,  his  heirs,  dice,  to  make  over  and  convey  to  such  of  the 
subscribers  that  comply  with  the  above  mentioned  conditions,  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  a  good  and  sufficient  title  unto  one  in4ot  ii 
said  town,  containing  five  poles  in  front  and  eleven  back»  one  out4ot  of 
four  acres  convenient  to  said  town,  in  the  bottom,  which  the  said  Maoie 
is  to  put  them  in  immediate  possession  of,  also  one  hundred  acres  of 

*  McDonald'!  Sketches,  26.    Americsa  Pioneer,  i.  438. 

t  Old  Journals,  iv.  836.    Passed  July  17th. 

I  From  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  lands  surveyed,  or  ten  pounds,  Virguiia  cumKy,  p« 
thoosijid  acres,  beside  chain-men's  expenses.    (McDonald,  38.) 
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land,  which  the  taid  Massie  has  shown  to  a  part  of  the  snbscribera ; 
the  conveyance  to  be  made  to  each  of  the  rabseriberiy  their  heirs  or 
assigns* 

In  witness  whereof,  each  of  the  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands 
and  seals,  this  1st  day  of  December,  1700.* 

The  town  thus  laid  off  was  situated  some  twelve  miles  above  Mays- 
yille,  and  was  called  Manchester ;  it  is  stiU  known  to  the  voyager 
oh  the  Ohio.  From  this  point  Massie  and  his  companions  made  sur- 
veying expeditions  through  the  perilous  years  from  1791  to  1796, 
l)ut|  though  often  distressed  and  in  danger,  they  were  never  weari* 
ed  nor  afraid ;  and  at  length,  with  Wayne's  treaty  all  danger  of 
importance  was  at  an  end.f 

Connecticut,  as  we  have  stated,  had,^  in  1786  resigned  her 
claims  to  western  lands,  with  the  exception  of  a  reserved  tract  ex- 
tending one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  beyond  Pennsylvania.  Of 
this  tract,  so  far  as  the  Indian  title  was  extinguished,  a  survey  was 
ordered  in  October,  1786,  and  an  office  opened  for  its  disposal : 
part  was  sold,  and  in  1792,  half  a  milion  of  acres  were  given  to 
those  citizens  of  Connecticut,  who  had  lost  property  by  the  acts  of 
the  British  troops,  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  at  New  London, 
Kew  Haven  and  elsewhere ;  these  lands  are  known  as  the  Fire- 
lands  and  the  ^'Sufferers'  lands,'' ||  and  lie  in  the  western  part  of 
the  Reserve.  In  May,  1795,  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  au- 
thorised a  committee  to  take  steps  for  the  disposal  of  the  remainder 
of  their  western  domain ;  this  committee  made  advertisement  ac- 
cordingly, and  before  autumn  had  disposed  of  it  to  fifty-six  persons, 
forming  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  for  one  million  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  upon  the  5th  or  the  9th  of  September, 
quit-claimed  to  the  purchasers  the  whole  title  of  the  State,  territo- 
rial and  juridical.§  These  purchasers,  on  the  same  day  conveyed 
the  three  millions  of  acres  transferred  to  them  by  the  State,  to  John 
Morgan,  John  Caldwell,  and  Jonathan  Bruce,  in  trust;  and  upon 
the  quit-claim  deeds  of  those  trustees,  the  titles  to  all  real  estate  in 
the  Western  Reserve,  of  necessity  rest.  Surveys  were  commenced 
in  1796,  and  by  the  close  of  1797,  all  the  lands  east  of  the  Cuya- 

*  American  Pioneer  i.  73. 

i  McDonald'!  Sketch  of  General  Bfanfie* 

%  p.  284. 

I  American  State  Papers,  ▼.  696. 

§  For  the  title  of  Connecticut  and  the  abore  &cti>  tee  American  State  Papen,  iri.  M 
to  98,  and  American  Pioneer,  ii.  84. 
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hoga  were  divided  into  townships  five  miles  square.  Tlie  agoi 
of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  was  General  Moses  CleTehDd. 
and  in  honor  of  him  the  leading  city  of  the  Reserve,  in  1796, 
received  its  name.  That  township  and  five  others  were  retained 
for  private  sale,  and  the  remainder  were  disposed  of  by  a  lottoj, 
the  first  drawing  in  which  took  place  in  February,  1798.* 

Wayne's  treaty  also  led  at  once  to  the  foundation  of  DaytoD,  and 
the  peopling  of  that  fertile  re^on.  The  ori^nal  propoation  by 
Symmes  had  been  for  the  purchase  of  two  millions  of  acres  between 
the  Miamies ;  this  was  changed  veiy  shortly  to  a  contract  fo  ok 
million, — extending  firom  the  great  Miami  eastwardly  twenty  mOes; 
but  the  contractor  being  unable  to  pay  for  all  he  wished,  in  179S, 
a  patent  was  issued  for  248,540  acres.  But  althou^  hb  tad 
was  by  contract  limited  toward  the  east,  and  greatly  cuitailed  k 
its  extent  toward  the  north  by  his  feilure  to  pay  the  whole  amwmt 
due.  Judge  Symmes  had  not  hesitated  to  sell  lands  lying  between 
the  eastern  boundary  of  his  purchase  and  the  Little  Miami,  a^ 
even  after  his  patent  issued  continued  to  dispose  of  an  imaguiaij 
right  in  those  north  of  the  quantity  patented.  The  first  irregduitj) 
the  sale  of  lands  along  the  Little  Miami,  was  cured  by  the  act  of 
Congress  in  1792,  which  authorized  the  extension  of  his  puicbasi 
fix)m  one  river  to  the  other ;  but  the  sales  of  territory  noi^  of  fte 
tract  transferred  to  him  by  Congress,  were  so  entirely  unautboh 
ized  in  the  view  of  the  Government,  that  in  1796  it  refused  to 
recognize  them  as  valid,  and  those  who  had  become  purchasers 
beyond  the  patent  line,  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Federal  rulos, 
until  an  act  was  procured  in  their  favor  in  1799,  by  which  pre- 
emption rights  were  secured  to  them.f  Among  those  who  were 
thus  left  in  suspense  during  three  years,  were  the  settlers  througb- 
out  the  region  of  which  Dayton  forms  the  centre. 

Seventeen  days  after  Wayne's  treaty,  St.  Clair,  Wilkinson,  Jon- 
athan Dayton  and  Israel  Ludlow  contracted  with  Symmes  for  flie 
seventh  and  eighth  ranges  between  Mad  river  and  the  Little  Miami. 
Three  settlements  were  to  be  made,  one  at  the  mouth  of  Mad  river, 
one  on  the  Little  Miami,  in  the  seventh  range,  and  another  on  the 
Mad  river.  On  the  21st  of  September,  1795,  Daniel  C.  Cooper 
started  to  survey  and  mark  out  a  road  in  the  purchase,  and  Jokn 
Dunlap  to  run  its  boundaries,  which  was  done  before  the  ^  of 
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*See  American  Pioneer,  ii.  23,  &c. 

t  See  for  the  full  particulart  of  Sjmmei'  contract,  American  Stata  Papen,  xn.  75.  lOi 
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October.  Upon  the  4th  of  November,  Mr.  Ludlow  laid  off  the 
town  of  Dayton,  which  was  disposed  of  by  lotteiy.* 

From  1790  to  1795,  the  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  North- 
West  Territory  published  sixty  four  statutes.  Thirty-four  of  these 
were  adopted  at  Cincinnati,  during  June,  July  and  August  of  the 
last  named  year,  and  were  intended  to  form  a  pretty  complete  body 
of  statutory  provisions:  they  are  known  as  the  Maxwell  Code, 
from  the  name  of  the  publisher,  but  were  passed  by  Governor  St* 
Clair  and  Judges  Symmes  and  Turner.  Among  ^em  was  that 
which  provided  that  the  common  law  of  England  and  all  statutes 
in  aid  thereof  made  previous  to  the  fotirth  year  of  James  the  1st, 
should  be  in  full  force  within  the  territory.  Of  the  system,  as  a 
whole,  Mr  Chase  says,  that  with  many  imperfections,  ^^it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  colony,  at  so  early  a  period  after  its  first 
establishment,  ever  had  one  so  good.^f 

Just  after  the  conclusion  of  Wayne's  treaty,  a  speculation  in 
Michigan  of  the  most  gigantic  kind  was  undertaken  by  certain 
astute  Yankees,  named  Robert  Randall,  Charles  Whitney,  Israel 
Jones,  Ebenezer  Allen,  ftc.,  who,  m  connection  with  various  per- 
sons in  and  about  Detroit  proposed  to  buy  of  the  Indians  ei^teen 
or  twenty  million  acres,  lying  on  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan, 
the  pre-emption  right  of  which  they  hoped  to  obtain  firom  the 
United  States,  by  giving  members  of  Congress  an  interest  in  the 
investment.  Some  of  the  members  who  were  approached,  how- 
ever, revealed  the  plan,  and  Randall,  the  principal  conspirator 
having  been  reprimanded,  the  whole  speculation  disappeared.^ 

Another  enterprise,  equally  ^gantic,  but  far  less  objectionable, 
dates  from  the  20th  of  February,  1796 ;  we  refer  to  the  North 
American  Land  Company,  which  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  im- 
der  the  management  of  Robert  Morris,  John  Nicholson  and  James 
Greenleaf.  This  Company  owned  vast  tracts  in  various  States, 
Trhich,  under  an  agreement  bearing  date  as  above,  were  offered  to 
the  public.  II 

But  we  have  hitherto  taken  no  notice  of  the  provisions  of  Jay's 
treaty,§  in  so  far  as  it  concerned  the  west;  nor  have  we  mentioned 

*,See  B.  Van  CIeT6s>  Memonnda,  American  Pioneer,  ii.  294.  895. 

t  Sketch  of  Hiitory  of  Ohio,  p.  t7.    For  the  lawi  from  1790  to  1795,  fee  Chuft 
SUtntei,  i.  103  to  204. 

^  See  papen  aad  eridence,  American  State  Papers,  zx.  125  to  133. 

I  Obtenrationa  on  the  North  American  Land  Company,  London,  1796.    Imlay  (Ed. 
1797)  p.  672. 
§  For  the  dates  in  respect  to  Jay'i  treaty,  see  note,  p.  415. 
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the  negotiations  with  Spain  which  secured  the  use  of  the  BGssisap- 
pi.  To  these  we  may  now  turn.  The  portion  of  Mr.  Jay's  treslj 
with  which  we  are  concerned,  is  the  second  article,  and  that  is  as 
follows: 

Art.  2.  His  Majesty  will  withdraw  all  his  troops  and  g^arrisons  froa 
all  posts  and  places  within  the  boundary  lines  assigned  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  to  the  United  States.  This  evacuation  shall  take  plact  oa  or 
before  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  mietj- 
six,  and  all  the  proper  measures  shall  be  taken  in  the  interral  by  coooat 
between  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  His  Majesty's  Go?e^ 
nor  general  in  America,  for  settling  the  previous  arrangeoients  which 
may  be  necessary  respecting  the  delivery  of  the  said  posts  :  the  Uniled 
States,  in  the  mean  time,  at  their  discretion,  extending  their  settlenmli 
to  any  part  within  the  said  boundary  line,  except  within  the  piecioeli 
or  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  said  posts.  All  settlers  and  traders  withii 
the  precincts  or  jurisdiction  of  the  said  posts,  shall  continue  to  enjoy, 
onmolested,  all  their  property,  of  every  kind,  and  shall  be  protected 
therein.  They  shall  be  at  fuU  liberty  to  remain  there,  or  to  remoic 
with  all  or  any  part  of  their  effects ;  and  it  shall  dso  be  free  to  them  to 
sell  their  lands,  houses  or  effects,  or  retain  the  property  thereof,  at  Iheir 
discretion ;  such  of  them  as  shall  continue  to  reside  within  the  saU 
boundary  lines  shall  not  be  compelled  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  take  any  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government  thereof;  bat 
they  shall  be  at  full  liberty  so  to  do  if  they  think  proper,  and  they  sbU 
make  and  declare  their  election  within  one  year  after  the  evacuation 
aforesaid.  And  all  persons  who  shall  continue  there  after  the  expiratioa 
of  the  said  year,  without  having  declared  their  intention  of  remaininf 
subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  be  considered  as  having 
elected  to  become  citizens  of  the  United  States.* 

Turning  to  the  negotiation  with  Spain,  we  find,  that  in  Noreia- 
ber,  1794,  Thomas  Pinckney  was  despatched  to  treat  with  the 
court  of  Madrid,  in  relation  to  boundaries,  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  general  trade.  Many  reams  of  paper  had  been  spoiled  by  pre- 
vious^messengers.  Jay,  Carmichael  and  Short,  to  little  purpose, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  three  months'  farther  correspondence,  to 
mature  the  treaty  of  October  27th,  1795.  This  treaty,  signed  by 
plain  Thomas  Pinckney,  ^^  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
envoy  extraordinary  to  His  Catholic  Majesty,"  on  the  one  pait, 
and   on  the  other  by  ^^the  most  Excellent  Lord  Don  Manned  de 

*  American  State  Papers,  i.  520.— For  the  treaty  and  correapondenoe  entiie,  m«  kM> 
SUte  Papen  i.  470  to  6Si. 
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Godoy  and  Alvarez  de  Faria,  Rios,  Sanchez,  Zarzosa,  Prince  de 
la  Paz,  Duke  de  la  Alcudia,  Lord  of  the  Soto  de  Roma  and  of  the 
State  of  Albala,  Grandee  of  Spain  of  the  first  class,  Perpetual  Regi- 
dor  of  the  city  of  Santiago,  Kni^t  of  the  illustrious  order  of  die 
Golden  Fleece  and  Great  Cross  of  the  royal  and  distinguished 
Spanish  order  of  Charles  HI.,  Commander  of  Valencia  del  Ventoso 
Rivera,  and  Aceuchal  in  that  of  Santiago,  Knight  and  Great  Cross 
of  the  religious  order  of  St.  John,  Counsellor  of  State,  First  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  and  Despatcho,  Secretary  to  the  Queen,  Superintend- 
ent Greneral  of  the  Ports  and  highways.  Protector  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  the  noble  Arts  and  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  Natural 
History,  Botany,  Chemistry,  and  Astronomy,  Gentleman  of  the 
King's  chamber  in  employment,  Captain  General  of  his  armies, 
Inspector  and  Major  of  the  Royal  Corps  of  Body  Guards,  &c., 
&c.,  &c.,"*  contains,  among  other  provisions,  the  following  once 
deeply  interesting  to  the  West. 

Art  4.  It  is  likewise  agreed  that  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  whieh  separates  them  from  the  Spanish  colony  of  Louisiana,  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel  or  bed  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  the 
Borthem  boundary  of  the  said  States  to  the  eompletion  of  the  thirty-first 
degree  of  latitude  north  of  the  equator.  And  his  Catholic  Majesty  has 
likewise  agreed  that  the  navigation  of  the  said  rirer,  in  its  whole 
breadth,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall  be  free  only  to  his  subjects 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  unless  he  should  extend  this  privi- 
lege to  the  subjects  of  other  powers  by  special  convention. 

And  in  consequence  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  fourth  article. 
His  Catholic  Majesty  will  permit  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  space  of  three  years  from  this  time,  to  deposit  their  merchaodise 
and  effects  in  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  and  to  export  them  from  thence 
without  paying  any  other  duty  than  a  fair  price  for  the  hire  of  the 
stores ;  and  his  Majesty  promises  either  to  continue  this  permission,  if 
he  finds,  during  that  time,  that  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
Spain,  or,  if  he  should  not  agree  to  continue  it  there,  he  will  assign  to 
them,  on  another  part  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  an  equivalent 
estaMishmentt 

This,  being  approved,  closed  the  Mississippi  sore,  and  defeated 
fhe  plans  of  Sebastian.^ 

*  The  after  history  of  thii  man  of  manj  titles  is  a  lesson  worth  the  studj  of  all  those  in 
power :  see  his  memoirs  translated,  London,  1836 ;  also  an  article  in  Westminster  Re« 
Tiew,  Tot  April,  1836. 

t  American  Stote  Papers,  i.  647. 649.  For  treaty,  see  American  State  Papen,  i.  646  to 
549.— For  Pinckney's  Correspondence,  do.  633  to  646^— Fbr  that  of  Jay,  CarmichMl  aad 
gbort,  do.  ISl.  MS  to  S78.  8S8. 433  to  44S. 

%  Ante,  p.  4». 
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The  great  event  of  this  year  was  the  final  transfer  of  the  north* 
em  posts  firom  Britain  to  the  United  States,  under  Jay's  tntty. 
This  was  to  have  taken  place  on  or  before  the  1st  of  June/lrat 
owing  to  the  late  period  at  which  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes, 
Bfter  their  memorable  debate  upon  the  treaty,  passed  the  necessaiy 
appropriations,  it  was  July  before  the  American  GrOYemment  feh 
itself  justified  in  addressing  the  authorities  in  Canada  in  regard  to 
Detroit  and  the  other  frontier  forts. f  When  at  last  called  iqxMi  to 
give  them  up  the  British  at  once  did  so,  and  Wayne  transfened 
his  head-quarters  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lakes, — ^wheie  a 
coimty  named  firom  him  was  established,  including  the  northwest  of 
Ohio,  the  northeast  of  Indiana,  and  the  whole  of  Michigan4— 
Meanwhile  the  treaty  with  Spain  was  likely  to  become  inefiectual 
in  consequence  of  the  alliance  of  Spain  and  France  upon  the  19di 
of  August,  and  the  difficulties  which  at  the  same  time  arose  be* 
tween  the  latter  power  and  the  United  States.  Q  Spain  took  ad- 
yantage  of  the  new  position  of  aflairs  to  refuse  the  delivery  of  Ae 
posts  on  the  Mississippi  as  had  been  stipulated,§  and  proceeded, 
as  we  have  already  related,  to  tempt  the  honesty  of  leading  west- 
em  politicians.1I 

During  this  year  settlements  went  on  rapidly  in  the  WesL 
Early  in  the  year  Nathaniel  Massie,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  took  steps  to  found  a  town  upon  the  Scioto  on  a  poition 
of  the  lands  which  he  had  entered.  This  town  he  named,  when 
surveyed,  Chillicothe** 


•• 


*  See  treaty,  Aate,  p.  4fi0. 

t  Waahington't  ipeech,  American  State  Papera,  i.  90. 

I  Chase's  Sketch,  S7. 

I  Pitkint'  Hirtory  United  States,  ii.  484.— American  State  Papers,  i.  669  to  760. 

§  Adams'  speech,  American  State  Papers,  i.  44.  Documents,  do.  u.  90  Ac,  66  ftc 
78  fcc. 

f  Ante,  p.  4d8. 

*  McDonald's  Sketches,  66, 60  to  64.  McDonald,  [p.  62,]  sajt  this  bmoU  ''tsfn," 
and  that  there  was  a  New  and  an  Old  Chillicothe,  die  former  on  the  Little  MiaiH,  thi 
latter  on  Paint  Creek.r-Boone,  Filson,  and  Tarions  others,  howefcr,  speak  of  tiM  tsm 
on  the  Miami  as  Old  Chillicothe.    There  was  also  a  CMDioothe  on  dio  My^n^^^   Dnkt 
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^^  One  hundred  in  and  out-lots  in  the  town,  were  chosen  by  lot, 
by  the  first  one  hundred  settlers,  as  a  donation,  according  to  the 
original  proposition  of  the  proprietor.  A  number  of  in  and  out- 
lots  were  also  sold  to  other  persons,  desiring  to  settle  in  the  town. 
The  first  choice  of  in-lots  were  disposed  of  for  the  moderate  sum 
of  ten  dollars  each.  The  town  increased  rapidly,  and  before  the 
-winter  of  1796,  it  had  in  it  several  stores,  taverns,  and  shops  for 
mechanics.  The  arts  of  civilized  life  soon  began  to  unfold  their 
power  and  influence  in  a  more  systematic  manner,  than  had  ever 
been  witnessed  by  many  of  its  inhabitants,  especially  those  who 
were  bom  and  raised  in  the  firontier  settiements,  where  neither  law 
nor  gospel  were  understood  or  attended  to."* 

In  September  the  town  of  Cleveland  was  surveyed ;  f  during 
the  spring  and  summer  various  families  setded  along  the  Great 
Miami  firom  Middleton  to  Piqua:f  the  Iroquois  resigned  to  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company,  all  their  claims  to  the  Western  Re* 
serve  east  of  the  Cuyahoga  ;||  while  in  the  more  distant  West, 
setders  and  speculators  began  to  appear  in  larger  numbers.  From 
Kaskaskia,  in  January  of  tiiis  year,  a  petition  came  signed  by  four 
persons,  asking  that  slaves  might  there  be  tolerated,  which  was 
refused  by  Congress.  §  St.  Louis  at  this  time  contained  seventy 
houses. — Five  or  six  rich  families  were  intermingled  with  five 
hundred  poorer  people ;  and  there,  as  well  as  at  Kaskaskia  and 
otiier  French  settiements,  the  tendency  was  to  concentrate  property 
in  a  few  hands:  nearly  all  of  the  oldest  of  western  towns  belonged 
to  one  family .V  Toward  the  close  of  the  year,  Greneral  Wayne 
on  his  return  firom  Detroit  to  the  eastern  States  fell  sick  and  died, 
at  or  near  Erie,  (Presqu'ile.)** 

During  1796  Samuel  Jackson,  and  Jonathan  Shaipless,  erected 
the  ^^  Redstone  Papermill,"  four  miles  east  of  Brownsville ;  the 
first  manufactory  of  the  kind  west  of  the  mountains,  ff 

in  his  introdaction  to  the  Life  of  Tecomfleh,  p.  17,  telli  us  that  one  tribe  or  tub-tribe 
of  the  ShftWftnete  was  named  <<Chillieothej»  were  not  the  towns  named  firom  that 
tribe  f    Another  tribe  was  named  **  Piqna.*' 

*  McDonald,  62.  t  American  Pioneer,  iL  S4. 

X  American  Pioneery  ii.  395,  |  American  Pioneer,  is.  S3. 

4  American  State  Papers,  xri.  68 :— see  post. 

H  Volnej>s  View,  381,  376. 

**  Burnet's  Letters,  49,  Allen's  American  Biography. 

ft  AmericaB  Ptonecr,  Ii.  64. 
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In  1797,  Power,  as  baa  been  abready  related,  visited,  on  behalf 
of  Spain  Sebastian  in  Kentucky,  and  afterwards  WilkmsoB  it 
Detroit,  wbere  tbat  commander  bad  his  head-quarters  for  the 
time/  Nor  was  His  Catholic  Majesty  contented  with  nndeteid 
operations,  but  proceeded  to  reinforce  and  strengthen  his  upper 
posts  on  the  Mississippi,  and  took  measures  to  enlist  the  Jn&m 
in  his  favor  ;t — all  professedly  against  England,  however.! 

Daniel  Boone  during  this  year  removed  west  of  the  Miansappi, 
into  the  dominions  of  Spain: — he  with  his  pack-horses,  in  tlie 
month  of  October,  left  the  pleasant  valleys  of  Virginia  and  Ees- 
tucky.  y  He  had  been  for  some  years  a  resident  of  the  vaDej  of 
the  Kenhawa,  Kentucky  being  too  attractive  to  settlers,  and  b 
lands  so  badly  entered  as  to  give  him  no  title.  In  Louisiam  he 
received  on  the  28th  of  January,  1798,  a  grant  of  land  bom  the 
Spanish  Government:  this,  however,  was  informally  made;  hit 
a  petition  was  offered  the  Government,  and  an  act  of  Congresi  >t 
length  obtained,  Februaiy  10,  1814,  confirming  the  grant,  ud 
saving  from  entire  poverty  the  most  remarkable  of  the  frontier 
men,  the  beau-ideal  of  his  class.  § 

The  "occupying  claimant"  law  of  Kentucky, — which  was 
intended  to  relieve  those  who  were  ejected  from  lands,  from  the 
hardship  of  paying  rent  for  the  time  they  had  held  them,  whik 
their  improvements  were  not  paid  for  or  regarded, — was  abo 
passed  in  this  year.  It  was  afterwards  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  to  be  unconstitutional,  but  the  justice 
of  that  decision  was  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  best  men  of  Ken- 
tucky,? and  the  Appellate  Court  of  that  State  never  recognized  it 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  decision  of  the  majority  of  fte 
Supreme  Court.** 

Detroit,  during  1797,  contained,  as  we  learn  fit>m  Weld,tt  three 
hundred  houses. 

*  See  Powers'  NarratiTe  in  Wilkinsoii't  Memoirs,  ii.  Appendiz,  No.  xlr.  and  WSoi- 
son's  own  remsirks  same  Tolam«,  p.  S14,  &c.:  see  also  Marshall,  ii.  tt9,  te. 
t  See  Letter  of  Winthrop  Sargent. — ^American  State  Papers,  ii*  88. 
i  American  State  Papers,  ii.  78  to  103. 
I  American  Pioneer,  i.  327.  §  Land  Laws,  643. 

n  MarshaU,  U.  808,  Im^— Butler,  M6  to  879. 
**  BaUer,  879.  ft  Volume  ii.  188. 
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On  the  7th  of  April  in  this  year,  an  act  was  passed  organizing 
the  Territory  of  Mississippi,*  and  Winthrop  Sargent,  who  had  thus 
fiur  been  Secretary  of  the  north-western,  was  appointed  Governor 
of  the  south-western  realm  belonging  to  the  United  States,  f  Wil- 
kinson, during  this  spring,  had  been  ordered  to  the  country  still 
held  by  the  Spaniards,]:  who,  however,  abandoned  the  region  in 
dispute  without  serious  opposition.  By  the  10th  of  October,  the 
Ene  dividing  the  possessions  of  Spain  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  was  in  a  great  measure  run,||  and  the  head  quarters  of  the 
American  commander  were  fixed  at  Loflus  Hei^ts,§  six  milet 
north  of  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude. 

The  appointment  of  Sargent  to  the  charge  of  the  South-west 
Territory,  led  to  the  choice  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  who  had 
been  aid-de-camp  to  General  Wayne  in  1794,  and  whose  character 
stood  very  hi^  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  knew  him,  to  the 
Secretaryship  of  the  North- West ;?  which  place  he  held  until  ap- 
pointed to  represent  that  Territory  in  Congress. 

*  Ametkaa  Stale  Papen,  n.  209. 

t  Sargent  aeema  to  have  been  an  onpopolar  man^  even  more  lo  than  St.  Clair:  aee 
Bomet't  letters,  p.  79.  In  1801 ,  he  was  accused  of  misdoings  in  Bfississippi.  (American  State 
Papere,  ix.  233  to  241.)  The  following  advertisement  is  firom  Freeman's  Journal,  (Cin- 
oinaati,)  of  November  86, 1796:— To  tike  Generous  Puhlk  :  In  the  month  of  Jnly,  1794, 1 
had  Bome  boiineM  to  do  at  Greenville  with  the  army.  In  mj  abeenee,  the  Great  aid 
Honorable  Winthrop  Sargent,  Esq.  arrived  at  this  place— he  got  the  consent  of  Mrs.  Man* 
odl  to  tarry  in  ray  house  until  my  return,  which  tias  within  a  few  dayt.«  I  informed  him 
OB  ny  arrival,  I  could  not  spare  that  part  of  my  house  which  he  occupied,  therefore  re- 
qnaeted  him  to  remove,  but  aa  he  had  got  poasession,  he  choae  to  keep  it;  after  he  ]md 
lived  in  it  for  seventeen  weeks,  I  was  obliged  to  hire  my  house  to  get  rid  of  him.  On  the 
Sd  day  of  this  month  I  made  out  my  bill,  and  signed  my  receipt  in  0ill — sent  it  by  my  boy, 
widi  a  request  for  him  to  send  me  the  money  by  the  boy ;  he  would  not  On  the  19th,  I 
wrote  him  a  few  lines,  and  demanded  the  money,  or  my  receipt,  and  in  particular  an  an- 
swer, but  he  would  not  do  either :  as  he  had  got  the  advantage,  he  chose  to  keep  it. 

I  vrrite  these  few  lines  to  let  the  world  know  what  an  eialted  character  we  have  got 
fbr  a  Deputy  Governor  in  this  country.  LEVI  MUNBELL. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  County,  North-West  of  the  River  Ohio,  S&th  November,  1796. 

The  editor  of  the  Kentucky  Herald  wUl  particularly  oblige  the  iubicriber  by  insertiBg  di» 


^  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  i.  434. 

I  American  State  Papers,  ix.  710* 

4  Wilkinson'  Memoirs,  ii.  133. 

n  Burnet,  in  Ohio  HlMoiioil  TnBiaillons,  part  9,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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The  nordi-westem  Territoiy,  as  may  be  seen  hj  a  lefaem  t 
flie  ordinance  of  1787,*  was  to  have  a  lepresentatiTe  assoDfakv 
soon  as  its  inhabitants  numbered  five  thousand.  Upon  &e  9k 
of  October,  Goyemor  St  Ckdr  gave  notice  by  proclamatioii  it 
flie  required  population  existed,  and  directed  an  election  of  icp 
sentatives  to  be  held  on  the  third  Monday  in  December*! 

During  the  summer  of  1798,  the  £unous  alien  and  aeditioibfi 
were  passed  by  Congress.  They  were,  by  tlie  Democratic  pstf 
eveiy  where  regarded  with  horror,  and  hated,  and  in  Yiij^md 
Kentucky  especially,  called  forth  in  opposition  tbe  most  able  na 
and  produced  the  most  violent  measures.  The  Cfovemor  of  Eo- 
tucky  called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  them,  and  qxa  it 
SQi  of  November  resolutions  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson  woe  iitio- 
duced  into  the  House,  declaring  fliat  the  United  States  are  ^  oM 
by  a  compact  under  the  style  and  title  of  a  constitution  6k  tk 
United  States,  that  to  this  compact,  each  State  acceded,  as  a  SUe, 
and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-States  forming  to  itself  die  o&b 
party ;  that  the  government  created  by  this  compact,  was  not  wA 
the  exclusive  or  fnal  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  ddefft^ 
to  itself;  but,  that  as  in  all  other  cases  of  compact  uaaagjn' 
ties  having  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  li^  ^ 
judge  for  himself,  as  well  as  of  infractions  as  to  mode  and  oaiiff 
of  redress."  And  this  doctrine  was  further  developed  bj  tk 
mover  of  the  resolutions,  Mr  John  Breckenridge :  said  he,  ^Icos- 
sider  the  co-States  to  be  alone  parties  to  the  federal  compact,  vi 
solely  authorized  to  judge  in  the  last  resort  of  the  power  exeidsed 
under  the  compact — Congress  being  not  a  party,  but  merely  4« 
creature  of  the  compact,  and  subject  as  to  its  assumption  of  power, 
to  the  final  judgment  of  those  by  whom,  and  for  whose  use,  itsdf 
and  its  powers  were  all  created."  In  another  passage  he  sxp, 
"  if  upon  the  representation  of  the  States  from  whom  they  derire 
their  powers,  they  should  nevertheless  attempt  to  enforce  fliem,  I 
hesitate  not  to  declare  it  as  my  opinion,  that  it  is  then  the  ri^t 
and  duty  of  the  several  States,  to  nullify  those  actSy  andproiititUr 
citizens  from  their  operation."]: 

To  this  doctrine,  since  disclaimed  by  Kentucky,  in  a  clear  ni 
formal  declaration,  ||  William  Murray,  of  Franklin,  alone  offered  a 
steady  opposition,  and  took  the  ground  since    occupied  by  Ur. 

*  Ante  p.  SS6. 

t  Dillon  i.  421.    Boniet  in  Ohio  Hiitorieal  Trtanetioiit,  ptit  t,  toL  L  p.  Tt. 

|B«a«»6to»7.  llmim.    9mB^d»,9m. 
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Webster  with  so  great  power;  but  he  argued  in  rain,  the  Senate, 
unanimously  passed  the  resolutions,  the  House  acted  with  almost 
equal  unanimity,  and  the  Grovemor  gave  them  his  approbation.* 
A  change  in  the  Penal  Code  of  Kentucky  took  place  during 
1798,  by  which  the  punishment  of  death  was  confined  to  the  crime 
of  murder;  and  for  all  others  the  penitentiary  system  was  substi- 
tuted, f 


1799. 


The  election  of  representatives  for  £he  Northwest  Territory 
haying  taken  place,  they  met  at  Cincinnati  upon  the  4th  of  the 
ensuing  February,  to  nominate  persons  firom  whom  the  members 
of  the  Legislatiye  Assembly  were,  according  to  the  Ordinance,  to 
be  selected.  This  nomination  being  made,,  the  assembly  ad- 
journed until  the  16th  of  the  following  September.  From  those 
named,  the  President  selected  as  the  members  of  the  Council, 
Henry  Vandenburg  of  Vincennes,  Robert  Oliver  of  Marietta, 
James  Findlay  and  Jacob  Burnet  o£  Cincinnati,  and  David  Vance 
of  Vanceville.  From  the  letters  of  Jacob  Burnet,  the  first  law- 
maker and  true  ruler,  of  this  Northwest  Territory,  we  extract  the 
following  account  of  the  earliest  popular  proceedings  in  the  region 
wherein  Freedom  first  fairly  tried  her  powers. 

On  the  16lh  of  September,  1799,  both  branches  of  the  legislatore 
assembled  at  Cincinuati,  and  organized  for  buainess.:^  The  Governor 
met  the  two  bouses  in  the  representatives'  chamber,  and  in  a  very  ele- 
gant address,  recommended  such  measares  as  he  thought  were  suited 
to  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  would  advance  the  safety  and  pros* 
perity  of  the  people.  The  legislative  body  continued  in  session  till  the 
19th  of  December,  when  having  finished  their  business,  the  governor 

*  Butler,  S85,  Aec.  See  the  Virgmia  reiolationi,  the  alien  and  aeditieii  lawi^  the  debatt 
in  Virginia,  the  resolutions  of  other  States,  and  Madison*s  <<  Vindication,"  in  a  iiolanM 
published  at  Richmond,  by  Robert  I.  Smith,  in  1832.  See  also  North  American  Reyiew, 
vol.  31,  (Oct.  1830.)    This  is  a  very  fhll  and  able  paper.— BfarshaU,  ii.  S64,  fcc.  317. 

tBoUer,281.    Blarshall,  U.  238. 

I  They  did  not  oiganiie  untU  the  24th ;  BIr.  Bomet  alone  appetriag  on  behalf  of  the 
oooncil  on  the  16th,  and  bat  fbur  repreeentatiTeiy  Mesirs.  Golbftfi|  McMiQaOi  BnHHh  aai 
Lvdlow.    (ChaM's  Skotch,  28.) 
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ffOfogned  Iheoiy  at  their  request,  tQl  the  firal  Mondiij  in  Novedbs 
Tiue  being  the  first  sessioiiy  it  was  nooessarily  a  verj  laboriow  m- 
The  transition  from  a  colonial  to  a  8eini40dependeBt  govenaoti 
ealled  for  a  general  rension,  as  well  as  a  eonsideraUe  enlargeaMttif 
the  statute-book.  Some  of  the  adopted  laws  were  repealed*  muj^ 
eis  altered  and  amended,  and  a  long  list  of  new  ones  added  to  ihecoJL 
New  offices  were  to  be  ereated  and  filled — the  duties  attsched  to  tbei 
prescribedy  and  a  plan  of  wajs  and  means  devised,  lo  meet  tbe 
increased  expenditures,  occasioned  by  the  change  whieh  had  just  aka 
place.  As  the  number  of  members  in  eadi  branch  was  small,  ad  i 
large  portion  of  them  either  unprepared  or  indisposed  to  panb 
largely  of  the  labors  of  the  session,  the  pressure  fell  on  the  duil- 
ders  of  a  few.  Although  the  branch  to  which  I  belonged,  was  con- 
posed  of  sensible,  strong-minded  men,  yet  they  were  onaecosiowd 
to  the  duties  of  their  new  station,  and  not  conversant  with  the  seisDecof 
law.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  relied  chiefly  and  almost  eatiffb 
on  me,  to  draft  and  prepare  the  bills  and  other  documents,  whieh  sd^ 
nated  in  the  council,  as  will  appear  by  referring  to  the  joamal  of  Af 
session.  One  of  the  important  duties  which  devolved  on  the  Icgidsmr 
was  the  election  of  a  delegate  to  represent  the  territory  in  Cosgres. 
As  soon  as  the  governor's  proclamation  made  its  nppearanee,  the  dv* 
tion  of  a  person  to  fill  that  station  excited  general  attention.  Bclbfe  At 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  public  opinion  had  settled  down  on  Wilisn 
Henry  Harrison,  and  Arthur  St.  Glair,  jmi.,  who  were  eventaaiy  Ae 
•nly  candidates.  On  the  dd  of  October,  the  two  houses  met  ia  the  lep- 
isoentatif  es*  chamber,  according  to  a  joint  resohition,  and  proesedsdjto 
the  election.  The  ballots  being  taken  and  connted,  it  appeared  tisl 
William  Henry  Harrison  had  eleven  votes,  and  Arthnr  St.  Clair,  jaa, 
ten  votes ;  —  the  former  was  therefore  declared  to  be  duly  elected.  TV 
legislature,  by  joint  resolution,  prescribed  the  form  of  a  certificate  of  Ui 
election ;  having  received  that  certificate,  he  resigned  the  office  of  Sk^ 
reetary  of  the  territory — proceeded  forthwith  to  Philadelphia^  and  took 
his  seat.  Congress  being  then  in  session.  Though  he  represented  the 
territory  but  one  year,  he  obtained  some  important  advantages  ier  to 
constituents.  He  introduced  a  resolution  to  subdivide  the  surveys  sf 
the  public  lands,  and  to  ofier  them  for  sale  in  small  tracts— > he  8B^ 
ceeded  in  getting  that  measure  through  both  houses,  in  opposition  to  the 
interest  of  speculators  who  were,  and  who  wished  to  be,  the  retailefi  sf 
land  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.*    His  proposition 


*  From  a  circalar  by  Harrison  to  the  people  of  the  territory,  dated  May  14,  I8D0^«t 
^•de  in  relatioii  to  thia  matter  the  following  paaMfe : 

*  Amosgft  the  tviety  of  oly|eeta  wUeh  engaged  nj  ittealiMi,  sn  peea&nly 
to  ev  territory,  none  appeared  to  me  of  ao  much  impeitawpe  ae  tftt  adeptioB  of  a 
ftrtiMaale  of  tiM  pnhltc  laada,  which  would  gi?e  awtt  iniihislwi  todMt  dwi'' 


1 
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a  law,  and  was  hailed  as  the  most  beneficent  act  that  Congress  had  ever 
done  for  the  territory.  It  pnt  it  in  the  power  of  every  indiistrioas  man, 
however  poor^  to  become  a  freeholder,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  Ike 
Ibtare  support,  and  comfort  of  his  family.  At  the  same  session,  lie 
obtained  a  liberal  extension  of  time  for  the  pre-emptioners  in  the  north* 
ern  part  of  the  Miami  purchase,  which  enabled  them  to  seemre  their 
farms,  and  evenioally  to  become  independent,  and  even  wealthy .t 

To  these  paragraphs  by  our  first  law-maker,  may  be  properly 
added  the  following  from  Mr.  Chase,  the  finrt  collector  of  o« 
Northwestern  statutes. 


The  whole  nomber  of  acts  passed  and  approved  by  the  governor 
thirty-soven*  Of  these,  the  most  Important  rdated  to  the  militia,  to  tka 
adminislratioB  of  justice,  and  to  taxation.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
efficient  organization  and  discipline  of  the  military  force  of  the  territory ; 
justices  of  the  peaee  were  authorised  to  bear  and  determine  all  actions 
upon  the  case,  oxcept  trover,  and  all  actions  of  debt,  except  upon  boadi 
for  the  performance  of  covenants,  without  limitation  as  to  the  amount  ia 
controversy ;  and  a  regular  system  of  taxatioa  was  esiablished»  The 
lax  for  territorial  purposes,  was  levied  upon  lands :  that  for  county  pur- 
poses, upon  persons,  personal  property,  and  houses  and  lots* 

purchagen  who  are  likely  to  become  actual  aettlen,  than  was  offered  b  j  the  exiitiiig  lane 
upon  diat  rabject ;  conformablj  to  this  idea,  I  procorad  the  paange  of  a  reaolntioii  at  aa 
€mjAj  period  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  take  the  matter  into  coanderatioB. 
Aad  thortlj  after  I  reported  a  bill  containing  terms  for  the  purchaser,  as  fiivorable  M 
.conld  have  been  expected.  This  bill  was  adopted  by  the  hoase  of  representatives  withoot 
any  material  alteration ;  bat,  in  the  senate  amendments  were  introduced,  obliging  tte 
jmrchaser  to  pay  interest  on  that  part  of  the  money  for  which  a  credit  was  given  from  the 
4Ate  of  the  purchase,  and  directing  that  one  half  the  land  (instead  of  the  whole,  as  wae 
inrovided  by  the  bill  from  the  house  of  representatives,)  should  be  sold  io  half  sections  of 
4hree  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  and  the  other  half  in  whole  sections  of  six  hundred  and 
Ibrty  acres.  All  my  exertions,  aided  by  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  lower  house^ 
at  a  conference  ,fbr  that  purpose,  were  not  sufficient  to  induce  the  senate  to  recede  ftMl 
their  amendments;  but,  upon  the  whole,  their  is  cause  of  oongratnlation  to  my  feUew 
citixens  that  terms  as  fiivorable  as  the  bill  still  contains,  have  been  procuied.  This  law 
promises  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  great  increase  of  population  and  wealth  to  our  coon- 
trj ;  for  although  the  minimum  price  of  the  land  is  still  fixed  at  two  dollars  per  acre,  tte 
tine  fer  making  payments  has  been  so  extended  as  to  pat  it  in  the  power  ef  every  ludnaUl* 
^nm  man  to  eomply  with  them,  it  being  only  necessary  to  pay  one-fenrth  part  of  the  moMf 
in  hand,  and  the  balance  at  the  end  of  two,  three,  and  four  years;  besides  this,  the  odious 
^circumstance  of  forfeiture,  which  was  made  the  penalty  of  fiuling  in  the  payments  under 
ilie  old  law,  is  entirely  abolished,  and  the  purchaser  is  allowed  one  year  afler  Uie  liSI 
payment  is  due  to  collect  the  money ;  if  the  land  is  not  then  paid  fbr,  it  is  sold,  and,  aAff 
the  public  have  been  reimbursed,  the  balance  of  the  money  is  returned  to  the  purchaser. 
Fonr  land-offices  are  directed  to  be  opened— one  at  Ciadnaati,  o«e  at  ChUlieotfie,  eae  at 
If  arietta,  and  one  at  Steuben  ville,  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  the  neighborhood  of 
places."    (Life  of  Harrison,  by  Todd  and  Drake,  p.  SO.) 

t  Historical  Transactions  of  Ohio,  L  71. 
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Daring  Uus  session,  a  bin,  mnthorising  a  lottery  for  m 
passed  by  the  conncil,  was  rejected  by  the  le^ 
was  the  pdiey  adopted  of  interdicting  diis 
■ode  of  gaoibliog  and  taxation ;  a  policy  whidu 
deviation,  has  ever  since  hoooiably  diamclerised  the 

Before  adjoomoientv  the  legisUtwe  issoed  an 
which  thej  eongrmtalated  their  coostitoenls  npon  die 
of  gOTenunent ;  rendered  an  aoeonnt  of  their  poUie 
adferted  to  the  Intnre  greatness  and  iaportanee  of  tfais 
nean  empire ;  and  the  pconsioB  made  by  te 
secular  and  religioas  instruction  in  the  west ;  sad 
tions,  urged  npon  the  people  the  practice  of  ieditsuy^ 
persaee  md  everj  mtonl  nttot.    **  Rdigion.  morality, 
said  diej,  ^  are  necessary  to  dl  good  gofcnmeBts.     Ijet 
incolcate  the  principles  of  hnmanitj,  beuevoiceec, 
alHj  in  dealing,  sincerity,  and  charitj,  and  aH  the 

Abont  the  asme  time,  an  address  wss  voled  to 
Uniied  Stales,  expressing  te  entire  confcdeoee  of  the 
and  parity  of  his  administrstioa,  and  their 
cotMtitnlion  and  goremment.    Hie 
proved  that  the  diffetences  of  poUticil  seatimcot,  wkic^ 
aD  te  states,  had  extended  to  the  terrilofy.    The 
hj  eleven  ajes  iigainst  five  noes. 

On  the  nineteenth  of  December,  this  protpcted 
legiiliinre  was  teiminaied  bj  the  governor.    In  his 
aon  he  ennmeimled  eleven  acts,  to  wUcfa,  in  die 
had  dionght  fit  to  ipply  his  sbsolnte  veto, 
letaned  to  the  legiihtwie,  becaase  tetwo 
gaboB  to  coatiiier  the  reasoas  on  which  his 
say  rate,  as  his  aegative  was  nnqnalified,  die  oaly 
woold  be  to  biing  on  a  vexations,  sad  pipbdUy 
the  legislative  body  and  ihe 

reblBd  to  te  evedsoa  of 
Ibr  varioas   leMoas,  \m 
that  the  power 

aotia  the  legiilstnre,  bat  ia 


lodm 


mfki 

ifeha 


of  d«r 


EeatadEy  proceeded  Id 
yearsold.    Itisaoiaar 


iam&e 
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-II  details  of  the  several  State  charters,  and  we  shall  only  mention  the 
■I  fact  that  the  earliest  bom  of  our  western  commonwealths,  when  a 
if  change  was  made  in  her  fundamental  law,  gave  it  a  more  demo- 
^  cratic  and  popular  character.  This  was  done  by  making  the 
f^  dioice  of  the  senate  and  governor  direct,  instead  of  being  as 
'*'  formerly  through  a  college  of  electors ;  and  by  limiting  the  veto 
*    power.* 

In  1799,  Kentucky  began,  or  rather  threatened  to  begin,  a  sys* 
tern  of  internal  improvements,  by  a  survey  of  the  river  upon  which 
her  capital  stands ;  the  work  recommended  by  the  engineer,  how- 
ever, and  which  might  have  been  done  very  cheaply,  was  not 
undertaken,  t 


1800. 


^^»^^i^^x»^^»^^>^rfM^M»»^^ 


The  great  extent  of  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  made 
the  ordinary  operations  of  Grovemment  extremely  uncertain,  and 
the  efficient  action  of  Courts  almost  impossible.  The  Committee 
of  Congress  who,  upon  the  3d  of  March,  reported  upon  the 
subject,  said, — 

In  the  three  western  countries  there  has  been  but  one  court  having 
cognizance  of  crimes  in  five  years ;  and  the  immunity  which  offenders 
•xperience  attracts*  as  to  an  asylum^  the  most  vile  and  abandoned  erimi- 
naUy  and  at  the  same  time  deters  useful  and  virtuous  persons  from  nuh 
king  settlements  in  such  society.  The  extreme  necessity  of  judieiaiy 
mttention  and  assistance  is  experienced  in  civil  as  well  as  criminal  cases. 
The  supplying  to  vacant  places  such  necessary  officers  as  may  be  want* 
edy  such  as  clerks,  recorders,  and  others  of  like  kind,  is,  from  the  im- 
possibility  of  correct  notice  and  information,  utterly  neglected.  This 
Territory  is  exposed,  as  a  frontier,  to  foreign  nations,  whose  agents  can 
find  sufficient  interest  in  exciting  or  fomenting  insurrection  and  discon* 
tent,  as  thereby  they  can  more  easily  divert  a  valuable  trade  in  furs  from 
the  United  States,  and  also  have  a  part  thereof  on  which  they  border* 
which  feels  so  little  the  cherishing  hand  of  their  proper  Government,  or 
•o  little  dread  of  its  energy,  as  to  render  their  attachment  perfectly  ua* 

•  ManhaU,  u.  233.  246.  S52.  392.  293,  fcc^utler,  290. 
f  Btttier,  293.-4«araliftll,  u.  817. 
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certaia  and  ambiguous.  The  committee  would  fiirther  suggeftv  thutk 
law  (^  the  ad  of  March»  1791 ,  grantiog  laud  to  certaia  penonsiotke 
western  part  of  said  Territorj,  and  directing  the  laying  oat  of  the  nati 
remains  inexecated  ;  that  great  discontent,  in  consequence  of  sack  a^ 
lect,  is  excited  in  those  who  were  interested  in  the  pronsion  of  wii 
taw,  and  which  require  the  immediate  attention  of  this  legisbtoie.  Ti 
minister  a  remedy  to  these  evils,  it  occurs  to  this  committee  thililii 
expedient  that  a  division  of  said  Territory  into  two  distinct  and  mfKM 
Governments  should  be  made ;  and  that  such  division  be  made,  bjafioe 
beginning  at  the  mouth  of  tfie  Great  Miami  River,  mnmng  dindif 
north,  until  it  intersecis  the  boundary  between  the  United  Wlitim  wk 
Canada.* 

In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  this  resolution  an  act  « 
passed,  and  approved  upon  the  7  th  of  May,  firom  which  ve 
extract  these  provisions. 

That  from  and  after  the  4th  day  of  July  next«  all  that  part  of  ib 
territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  which  fin 
to  the  westward  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  Ohio,  opposite  to  the  maA 
of  Kentucky  River,  and  running  thence  to  Fort  Recovery,  and  tboee 
north,  until  it  shall  intersect  the  territorial  line  between  the  Umtsi 
States  and  Canada,  shaD,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  gevefpswitt 
coBstitnte  a  separate  territory,  and  be  called  the  Indiana  IVrrittMy. 

See.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  estaUiibsd 
within  the  said  territory  a  government,  in  all  respects  similar  to  thai 
provided  by  the  ordinance  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
Jnly,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  for  the  goverasMit 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  River  Ohio ;  ui 
the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  enjoy,  all  and  sisgibi 
the  rights,  privileges  and  advantages,  granted  and  secured  to  the  pt^ 
pie  by  the  said  ordinance. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the  ordimset 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of 
die  Ohio  River,  as  relates  to  the  organization  of  a  General  AssiMy 
therein,  and  prescribes  the  powers  thereof,  shall  be  in  force  and  openIB 
in  the  Indiana  Territory,  whenever  satisfactory  evidence  shaU  be  givn 
to  the  Governor  thereof,  that  such  is  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  the  fio^ 
holders,  notwithstanding  there  may  not  be  therein  ive  thoosaod  fm 
male  inhabitants  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards :  Providsly 
that  until  there  shall  be  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants,  of  tweatf* 
one  years  and  upwards,  in  said  territory,  the  whole  number  of  Btpff- 
sentatives  to  the  General  Assembly  shall  not  be  less  than  seven,  no' 

*  American  State  Papera,  zx.  S06. 
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more  than  nine,  to  be  apportioned  by  the  GoTemor  to  the  aeveral  coon- 
lies  in  said  territory  agreeably  tQ  the  number  of  free  males  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  which  they  may  respeetirely  eontain. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  construed  so  as  in  any  manner  to  affect  the  government  now  in 
force  in  the  territory  of  the  United  Stales  northwest  of  the  Ohio  Ri? w, 
further  than  to  prohibit  the  exercise  thereof  within  the  Indiana  Terrl- 
tory,  from  and  after  the  aforesaid  fourth  day  of  July  next :  Pronded* 
That,  whenever  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  which 
lies  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami 
River>  and  running  thence,  due  north,  to  the  territorial  line  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada*  shril  be  erected  into  an  independent  SMs^ 
and  admitted  into  the  union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  Stalee^ 
thenceforth  aaid  line  shall  become  and  remain  permanently  the  bonnr 
dary  line  between  such  State  and  the  Indiana  Territory,  any  thing  in 
this  act  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  6..  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  until  it  shall  be  othevwiie 
ordered  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  said  Territories,  respectively.  Chilli- 
cothe,  on  the  Scioto  River,  shall  be  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio  Biver ;  and  that 
8t.  Vincennes,  on  the  Wabash  River,  shall  be  the  seat  of  the  govern* 
ment  for  the  Indiana  Territory.'** 

The  person  appointed  to  govern  the  new-made  Territory,  waa 
William  H.  Hanisonyf  whose  comniission  was  dated  in  18Q1« 

We  hare  already  mentioned  that  Connecticut  in  her  Reserve  had 
retained  the  jurisdiction  thereof  as  well  as  the  soil.  When  she 
disposed  of  the  soil,  however,  troubles  at  once  arose,  for  the  set- 
tiers  found  themselves  without  a  government  upon  which  to  lean. 
Upon  their  representation,  the  mother  State,  in  October  1797, 
authorized  her  Senators  to  release  her  jurisdiction  over  the  Re* 
nerve,  to  the  Union ;  upon  the  21st  of  March,  1800,  a  Committee 
g£  Congress  reported  in  &vor  of  accepting  this  cession,  and  upon 
the  30th  of  May,  the  release  waa  made  by  the  Ck>vemor  of  the 
State  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  during  that  month :  the 
United  States  issuing  letters  patent  to  Connecticut  for  the  soil,  and 
Connecticut  transferring  all  her  claims  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Fede- 
ral Goveminent4    At  that  time  settlements  had  been  commenced 

•  Lud  Lawfh  461. 

f  Mr.  Harrison  had  in  a  great  meaiure  procured  the  formatioD  oftbe  aeptnte  Territory. 
(Life  of  Harrison  by  Todd  and  Drake,  p.  22.) 
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in  thirtj-fiye  *  of  the  townships,  and  one  thousand  persons  fai 
become  settlers ;  mills  had  been  built,  and  seven  handled  ifa' 
of  road  cut  in  various  directions,  f 

Congress  having  made  Chillicothe  the  Capital  of  the  mA 
western  Territory,  on  the  3d  of  November  1800,  the  G«ft 
Assembly  met  at  that  place.  At  this  meeting  Governor  St  C!e 
in  strong  terms  expressed  his  sense  of  the  want  of  popohii? 
under  which  he  labored ;  he  said, — 

^'My  term  of  office,  and  yours,  genflemen  of  the  Hoosec 
Representatives,  will  soon  expire — It  b  indeed,  veiy  uDCotn, 
whether  I  shall  ever  meet  another  Assembly,  in  the  chancterl 
now  hold,  for  I  well  know,  that  the  vilest  calumnies  and  die  gio^ 
est  falsehoods,  are  insidiously  circulated  among  the  people,  inii 
view  to  prevent  it.  While  I  regret  the  baseness  and  nuJerdeiR 
of  the  authors;  and  well  know  that  the  laws  have  put  flie  mam 
of  correction  fully  in  my  power,  they  have  nothing  to  dread  bm 
me  but  the  contempt  they  justly  merit.  The  remorse  of  their  on 
consciences  will  one  day  be  punishment  sufficient: — Their  sH 
may  however  succeed: — Be  that  as  it  may,  of  this  I  am  ceitaii 
that,  be  my  successor  whom  he  may,  he  can  never  have  the  iBte^ 
ests  of  the  people  of  this  Territory  more  truly  at  heart  than  I  hat 
had,  nor  labor  jBore  assiduously  for  their  good  than  I  have  dov; 
and  I  am  not  conscious  that  any  one  act  of  my  administratum  btf 
been  influenced  by  any  other  motive  than  a  ancere  desire  to  jvo- 
mote  their  welfare  and  happiness."^ 

Notwithstanding  the  general  dislike  felt  toward  him,  howercTi 
St.  Clair  was  re-appointed  in  1801  to  the  place  he  had  so  loag 
occupied. 

Toward  the  close  of  this  year  the  first  Missionary  to  the  Cob* 
necticut  Reserve,  came  thither  under  the  patronage  of  the  CSob- 
necticut  Missionary  Society.  He  found  no  towndiip  containiBg 
more  than  eleven  families.  || 

Upon  the  1st  of  October  in  this  year  &e  secret  treaty  of  St 
ndefonso  was  made  between  Napoleon  as  first  Consul,  and  tte 

*  Mr.  Badger,  (in  Ajnerican  Pioneer,  ii.  976,)  nyf  but  Uurty-one  towMhipt  «■• 
inhabited :  there  were  in  the  Retenre  eaat  of  the  Cayahogm  one  hundred  mad  three 
■hipf*^  American  Pioneer,  ii.  85.) 

t  American  State  Papers,  zri.  97. 
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II  dig  of  Spain,  whereby  the  latter  agreed  to  cede  to  France  the 
li  Province  of  Louisiana.* 

By  this  year's  census  Kentucky  contained  179,875  whites;  and 
40,343  slaves;  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  118,742  whites,  and 
'  28,913  8laves.f 


•^^«W^>WMM««^n«S^>M«%MA^^kM/^^^«^^'^^A^^^M^^^^MV«M«^^M 
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The  Governor  and  several  of  the  Legislators  of  the  northwestern 
Territory  having  been  insulted  during  the  autumn  of  this  year  at 
ChiUicothe,  while  the  Assembly  was  in  session;  —  and  no  mea- 
sures being  taken  by  the  authorities  of  the  Capital  to  protect  the 
Executive, — a  law  was  passed  removing  the  seat  of  Groyemment 
to  Cincinnati  again4  But  it  was  not  destined  that  the  Territo- 
rial Assembly  should  meet  again  anywhere.  The  unpopularity  of 
St.  Clair  already  referred  to,  was  causing  many  to  long  for  a  State 
Government  and  self-rule.  This  unpopularity  arose  in  part  from 
the  feelings  connected  with  his  defeat;  in  part  from  his  being  iden- 
tified with  the  Federal  party  then  fast  falling  into  disrepute ;  and 
in  part  from  his  assuming  powers  which  most  thought  he  had  no 
right  to  exercise,  especially  the  power  of  sub-dividing  the  coun- 
ties of  the  Territory. 

But  the  opposition,  though  very  powerful  out  of  the  Assembly, 
was  in  the  minority,  even  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
during  December  1801  was  forced  to  protest  against  a  measure 
brought  forward  in  the  Council  for  changing  the  Ordinance  of 

*  American  State  Papen,  ii.  607.  f  Manhall,  U.  332. 

I  Burnet's  letters,  76.  We  state  the  fkct  as  given  by  Judge  Borneti  bat  cannot  recon- 
cile it  with  the  Journals.  On  the  16th  of  December  the  removal  of  ^m  Seat  of  GoTora* 
nent  was  broached  in  the  House.  (Journal  of  House,  63 ;)  on  the  19th  it  was  fldly 
debated,  (Journal  of  House,  71  to  73 ;)  on  the  31st  was  passed  by  the  House,  (Journal 
of  House,  77 1 )  on  die  same  day  it  was  passed  by  the  CounoQ,  (Journal  of  Council,  St, 
33 ;)  on  the  24th  was  signed  by  the  Speaker  and  President,  (Journal  of  Council,  36,—) 
•ad  given  the  Governor  for  his  approbation,  (Journal  of  House,  88.)  On  the  night  of  tibe 
5Kkh  and  26th,  the  only  riots  mentioned  in  the  Journals  took  place.  (Journal  of  Coundl^ 
99^ — Journal  of  House,  98.)  On  the  2lst  of  December  Mr.  Burnet  asked  leave  of  absence 
Ibr  ten  days  which  was  granted ;  (Journal  of  Council,  33.)  The  Governor's  approbation 
to  the  bill  was  given  January  let;  (Journal  of  HousOi  108.)  Possibly  his  eonseot  was 
determined  by  the  riots. 
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1T87  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  Scioto  and  a  fine  dmt 
from  the  intersection  of  that  river  and  the  Indian  boondaiyteAi 
western  extremity  of  the  Connecticut  Reserre,  die  Kmit  of  At 
most  eastern  State  to  be  formed  from  the  Territoiy.     This  diiip^ 
if  made,  would  long  have  postponed  the   formmtion  of  a  S&a 
Government  beyond  the  Ohio,  and  against  it  Tiffin,  WorftingtoB, 
Langham,  Danlinton,  Massie,  Dunlavy,  and    Morrow,  recoded 
solemnly  their  objections.*    Not  content  with  diis  it  was  ddo^ 
mined  that  some  one  should  at  once  visit  Washington  on  bdiilf  of 
the  objectors,  and  upon  the  20th  of  December,  Thomas  WoiftiBg- 
ton  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  remidnder  of  the  8eaioB.t 
His  acts  and  those  of  his  co-laborers  belong  to  the  next  year. 


^#W^«V^W^f^^r^'^'^^M«'NA^«A^a04^tf^^a^>^h^i'WN^«^^^«tfN^^ 
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By  the  treaty  wi&  Spain,  New  Orleans,  or  ^^  an  eqoivalat 
establishment"  was  to  be  allowed  the  citizens  of  the  United  Stales 
as  a  place  of  deposite  for  property  ^eut  down  the  Biliasisqfi- 
Until  the  16th  of  October,  1802,  no'  change  in  relation  to  ftii 
place  of  deposit  took  place,  but  on  that  day  Morales,  the  intendut 
of  Louisiana,  issued  an  order  putting  an  end  to  the  cheiidied  and 
all-important  privilege  granted  to  the  Americans.  This  led  to  in- 
stant excitement  and  remonstrance,  and  upon  the  7Ui  of  Jaioaij 
following,  to  a  resolution  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  affina- 
ing  ^^  their  unalterable  determination  to  maintain  the  boundaries, 
and  the  rights  of  navigation  and  commerce  through  the  RiTcr 
Mississippi,  as  established  by  existing  treaties."^  The  act  (tf  fts 
Intendant  had  not,  it  appeared,  been  authorized  by  the  Spaiuflh 
Government,  and  was  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  Goremor  of  Lou- 
isiana: Q  but  the  suspension  continued  notwithstanding,  until  Ae 
26th  of  Februaiy,  1803,  when  the  port  was  opened  to  provisioiis, 

*  Joanud  of  Houfe,  Sl  to  83.    See  ilfo  Joanial  ofGoiiBCilj  IS  end  17.    Jvuad^ 
BoBWy  68* 

i  Jonraal  of  Home,  93. 

X  See  Docnmentf,  Americui  Sute  Papen»  iL  460  to  471.  6S7.  fitS.  ^1.  536.  644.  M& 
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^  upon  paying  a  duty  f  and,  in  April,  orders  from  the  King  of  Spun 
^  leached  the  United  States,  restoring  the  right  of  depositf 
1       In  January,  1802,  a  bill  was  passed  the  Assembly  of  the  North* 
^  Weitem  Territory,  and  approved  by  the  Govemor,  establishing 
^  a  university  in  the  town  of  Athen84 

We  have  already  noticed  the  dissatisfaction  with  Governor  St. 
Clair,  which  prevailed  in  the  North- Western  Territory,  and  the 
wish  of  a  party  therein  to  obtain  a  State  Government,  sdthough  not 
yet  entitled  to  ask  it  under  the  ordinance.  Mr.  Worthington  left 
late  in  1801,  to  urge  upon  Congress  the  evils  of  the  proposition  to 
change  the  bounds  of  the  nortti-westem  States  and  if  advisable,  to 
procure  permission  to  call  a  convention  for  the  formation  of  a  State, 
having  the  boundaries  Ihentioned  in  the  ordinance,  namely,  the  west 
line  of  Pennsylvania,  the  north  and  south  lines  of  the  territory,  and 
a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Miami. 

While  Worthington  was  journeying,  upon  the  4th  of  Januaiy, 
Massie  presented  a  resolution  for  choosing  a  committee  to  address 
Congress  in  respect  to  the  proposed  State  Government;  ||  this, 
upon  the  following  day,  the  House  refused  to  pass,  however,  by  a 
vote  of  twelve  to  five.§  An  attempt  was  next  made  to  procure  a 
census  of  the  Territory,  and  an  act  for  that  purpose,  passed  the 
House,f  but  the  council  postponed  the  consideration  of  it  until  the 
next  session,**  which  was  to  commence  at  Cincinnati  on  the  fourth 
Monday  of  the  following  November. 

Worthington,  meantime,  at  Philadelphia,  pursued  the  ends  of  his 
mission,  and  used  his  influenceff  to  effect  that  organization, 
**  which  terminating  the  influence  of  tyranny,"  was  to  "  meliorate 
Ihe  circumstances  of  thousands  by  freeing  them  from  the  domina- 
tion of  a  despotic  chief."}f  His  efforts  proved  successful,  and  upon 
the  4th  of  March  a  report  was  made  to  the  House  in  favor  of  au- 
thorizing a  State  Convention.  This  report  went  upon  the  basis 
that  Jihe  Territory,  by  the  United  States'  census  made  in  ISOO, 
contained  more  than  forty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  as  the 

*  Amfirican  State  Papers,  ii.  656.  t  American  State  Papera,  ii.  666.  561 . 
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GoYemment  since  ttiat  time  had  sold  half  a  million  of  acres,  thai  tte 
territory  east  of  the  Miami,  supposing  the  past  late  of  increase  to 
continue,  would,  by  the  time  a  State  govemment  could  be  fixaed, 
contain  the  sixty  thousand  persons  contemplated  by  tlie  oidizUDce; 
and  upon  this  basis  proposed  that  a  convention  alioald  be  hdd, 
to  determine,  1st,  whether  it  were  expedient  to  form  a  State  C^- 
emment,  and  2d,  to  prepare  a  Constitution,  if  such  an  organiadoa 
were  deemed  best.f  In  the  formation  of  this  State,  howefcr,  t 
change  of  boundaries  was  proposed,  by  which,  in  accotdaneeiridi 
the  Fifth  article  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  all  of  the  territoi7aof&  of 
line  drawn  due  east  from  the  head  of  lake  Michigan  to  Like  £^ 
was  to  be  excluded  from  the  new  government  about  to  be  cafled 
into  existence.    The  report  closed  as  follows : 

The  committee  observe^  ia  the  ordinance  for  ascertaining  the  node  of 
dif  posing  of  lands  in  the  Western  Territory  of  the  20th  of  Hay,  17% 
the  following  section,  which,  so  far  as  respects  the  subject  of  schoolii 
remains  unaltered : 

There  shall  be  reserved  for  the  United  States  out  of  evoy  town^tpi 
the  four  lots,  being  numbered  8,  11,  26,  29;  and  out  of  erery  fraetiott- 
al  part  of  a  township  so  many  lots  of  the  same  nuoibers  as  sfaaO  be 
foand  thereon  for  future  sale.  There  shall  be  reserred  the  lot  No.  16* 
of  every  township,  for  the  maintenance  of  pnblie  schools  within  tbe 
said  township ;  also,  one-third  part  of  all  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper 
mines,  to  be  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  Congress  shall  hereafier 
direct. 

The  committee  also  observe,  in  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  tbe 
the  ordinance  of  the  13th  July,  1787,  the  following  stipalatioos,  to  wit: 

Art.  3.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  being  necessary  to  food 
government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  meant  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged,  db^c. 

Art.  4.  The  Legislatures  of  those  districts  or  new  States  shall  acver 
interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  Stalsi  ia 
Congress  assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  neeee- 
sary  for  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bona  fide  porchasen.  No 
tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  United  States ;  and  ia 
no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  residents. 

The  committee,  taking  into  consideration  these  stipalatioos,  viewiaf 
the  lands  of  the  United  States  within  the  said  territory  as  an  unportaot 
source  of  revenue ;  deeming  it  abo  of  the  highest  impoi tanoe  to  tbe 
stability  and  permanence  of  the  union  of  the  eastern  and  wesleni  ptrti 

i  American  Stite  Ptperii  jo.  3S6. 
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of  the  United  Slates,  that  the  intercourse  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
facilitated,  and  their  interests  be  liberally  and  motaally  consulted  and^ 
promoted,  are  of  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  articles 
may  be  varied  for  the  reciprocal  advantage  of  the  United  States  and  the 
State  of when  formed,  and  the  people  thereof;  they  have  there- 
fore deemed  it  proper,  in  lien  of  the  said  provisions,  to  offer  the  follow- 
ing propositions  to  the  convention  of  the  eastern  State  of  the  said  terri- 
tory, when  formed,  for  their  free  acceptance  or  rejection,  without  any 
condition  or  restraint  whatever,  which,  if  accepted  by  the  conventiooi 
shall  be  obligatory  upon  the  United  States : 

1st.  That  the  section  No.  16,  in  every  township,  sold,  or  directed  to 
be  sold  by  the  United  States,  shaU  be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  such 
township  for  the  use  of  schools. 

2d.  That  the  six  miles  reservatioot  including  the  salt  springs,  com* 
monly  called  the  Scioto  salt  springs,  shaU  be  granted  to  the  State  of 

when  formed,  for  the  use  of  the  people  thereof;  the  same  to  be 

used  under  such  terms,  conditions,  and  regulations,  as  the  Legislature  of 
the  said  State  shall  direct:  provided  the  said  Legislature  shall  never  sell 
nor  lease  the  same  for  a  longer  term  than  — -  years. 

3d.  That  one-tenth  part  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  lands  lying  in 
the  said  State,  hereafter  sold  by  Congress,  after  deducting  all  expenses 
incident  to  the  same,  shall  be  applied  to  the  laying  out  and  making  turn- 
pike or  other  roads,  leading  from  the  navigable  waters  emptying  into 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio,  and  continued  afterwards  through  the  State 
of  ;  such  roads  to  be  laid  out  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 

with  the  consent  of  the  several  States  through  which  the  roads  shall 

pass:  provided  that  the  convention  of  the  State  of shall,  on  its 

part,  assent  that  every  and  each  tract  of  land  sold  by  Congress  shall  be 
and  remain  exempt  from  any  tax  laid  by  order  or  under  authority  of  the 
State,  whether  for  State,  county,  township,  or  any  other  purpose  what- 
ever, for  the  term  of  ten  years,  from  and  after  the  completion  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  money  on  such  tract  to  the  United  States.* 

In  accordance  with  the  recoffinendation  of  their  committeei 
Congress,  upon  the  30th  of  April,  passed  a  law,  carrying,  with 
slight  modifications,  the  views  above  given,  into  effect,  f  The 
provisions  of  this  law  were  thought  by  many  in  the  Territory  un- 
authorized,!  but  no  opposition  was  offered  to  the  appointment  of 
persons  to  attend  the  Convention,  and  the  Le^slature  even  gave 
VfdLj  to  the  embryo  Government,  and  failed  to  assemble  according 
to  adjournment.  ||  The  Convention  met  upon  the  1st  of  November ; 
its  members  were  generally  Jeffersonian  in  their  national  politics, 

*  Amorican  State  Papera ,  zx.  326.  t  See  thii  act  in  Chaie,  i.  70. 
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and  had  been  opposed  to  the  change  of  boundaries  proposed  fte 
previous  year.  Before  proceeding  to  bufliness^  Grovemor  St  dm 
proposed  to  address  them,  in  his  official  character,  as  die  dief 
executive  magistrate  of  the  territoiy.  This  proposition  wu  reflat- 
ed, by  several  of  the  members ;  but  after  discussion,  a  motion  nu 
made  and  adopted,  by  a  majority  of  five,  that  **  Ardiur  St  Cliir, 
sen..  Esquire,  be  permitted  to  address  the  convention,  on  those 
points,  which  he  deems  of  importance." 

He  advised  the  postponement  of  a  State  organization  untS  the 
people  of  the  original  eastern  division  were  plainly  entided  to  d^ 
mand  it,  and  were  not  subject  to  be  bound  by  conditions.*  TUs 
advice,  given  as  it  was,  caused  Jefferson  instantly  to  remofe  9t 
Clair,  but  when  the  vote  was  taken  upon  doing  that  which  he  ad- 
vised them  not  to  do,  but  one  of  thirty-three,  Ephraim  Cuder  of 
Washington,  voted  with  the  Gtevemor.f 

On  one  point,  the  proposed  boundaries  of  the  new  State  irefe 
altered. 

To  eyery  person  who  has  attended  to  this  subject,  and  who  has  ean- 
sulted  the  maps  of  the  western  eountry,  extant  at  the  time  the  ordimBea 
of  1787  was  passed ;  that  lake  Michigan  was  believed  to  be»  and  w« 
represented  by  all  the  maps  of  that  day,  as  being  very  far  north  of  ite 
position  which  it  has  since  been  ascertained  to  occupy.  I  hafe  sees 
the  map  in  the  department  of  state,  which  was  before  the  commitlee  of 
Congress,  who  framed  and  reported  the  ordinance  for  the  govemmoit  ef 
the  territory.  On  that  map,  the  southern  boundary  of  Michigan,  was 
represented  as  being  aboTO  the  forty-second  degree  of  north  latitude. 
And  there  was  a  pencil  line,  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  committee, 
passing  through  the  southern  bend  of  the  lake,  to  the  Canada  fine, 
which  struck  the  strait,  not  far  below  the  the  town  of  Detroit  Tbat 
line  was  manifestly  intended  by  the  committee  and  by  Congress,  to  be 
the  northern  boundary  of  our  state ;  and  on  the  principles  by  which 
courts  of  chancery  construe  contracts,  accompanied  by  plats,  it  would 
seem  that  the  map,  and  the  line  referred  to,  should  be  conclusife  eti* 
dence  of  our  boundary,  without  reference  to  the  real  position  of  the 
lake.  When  tlie  convention  sat,  in  1802,  the  prevailing  understanding 
was,  that  the  old  maps  were  nearly  correct,  and  that  the  line,  as  defined 
in  the  ordinance,  would  terminate  at  some  point,  on  the  strait,  above  the 
Maumee  bay.  While  the  convention  was  in  session,  a  man  who  bad 
hunted,  many  years,  on  lake  Michigan,  and  was  well  acquamted  whk 
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hs  position,  happened  to  be  in  Chillicothe ;  and  in  eonveraation  with 
ene  of  its  members,  told  him,  that  the  lake  extended  mncb  farther  south, 
than  was  generally  supposed,  and  that  a  map  of  the  country,  which  he 
had  seen,  placed  its  southern  bend  many  miles  north  of  its  true  position. 
This  information  excited  some  uneasiness,  and  induced  the  convention 
to  modify  the  clause,  describing  the  north  boundary,  so  as  to  guard  its 
being  depressed,  below  the  most  northern  cape  of  the  Maumee  bay.* 

With  this  change,  and  some  extension  of  the  school  and  road 
donations,  the  Convention  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  Congress, 
and  upon  the  29th  of  November,  their  agreement  was  ratified  and 
agned ;  f  as  was  also  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  Of 
this  Constitution  we  shall  say  nothing  ferther  than  that  it  bore  in 
every  provision  the  marks  of  democratic  feeling ;  of  full  faith  in 
the  people.  By  the  people  themselves,  however,  it  was  never  ex- 
amined ;  but  no  opposition  was  offered  to  it,  and  a  General  Assem- 
bly was  required  to  meet  at  Chillicothe  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of 
March,  1803. 

After  the  agreement  by  Congress  to  the  Constitution  of  Ohio, 
and  her  admission  into  the  Union,  the  Peninsula  of  Michigan  was 
wholly  within  the  territory  of  Indiana. 

On  the  17th  of  September,  1802,  Governor  Harrison,  of  Indiana 
Territory,  at  Vincennes,  entered  into  an  agreement  |  with  various 
chiefs  of  the  Potawatomie,  Eel  river,  Piankeshaw,  Wea,  Kaskas- 
Ida  and  Kickapoo  tribes,  by  which  were  settled  the  bounds  of  a 
tract  of  land  near  that  place,  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Indi- 
ans to  its  founder;  and  certain  chiefs  were  named  who  were  to 
conclude  the  matter  at  Fort  Wayne.  This  was  the  first  step 
taken  by  Harrison  in  those  negotiations  which  continued  through 
so  many  years,  and  added  so  much  to  the  dominions  of  the  Con- 
federation. He  found  the  natives  jealous  and  out  of  temper,  ow- 
ing partly  to  American  injustice,  but  also  in  a  great  degree,  it  was 
thought,  to  the  acts  of  the  British  traders  and  agents.  || 

In  January  of  this  year.  Governor  Harrison  also  communicated 
to  the  President  the  following  letter,  detaiUng  some  of  the  most 
carious  land  speculations  of  which  we  have  any  account. 

The  court  established  at  this  place,  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of 
Virginia,  in  the  year  1760,  (as  I  have  before  done  myself  the  honor  to 

*  Hiitoric«l  Trannctioni  of  Ohio,  p.  116. 
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iBform  70a)  aBfomed  to  themselTes  the  right  of  gnnting  Indi  idop 
applicant    Having  ezerciBed  this  power  for  some  time  witfaoatofp 
tion,  they  began  to  eonclode  that  their  right  over  the  land  was 
and  that  they  could  with  as  mneh  propriety  grant  to  themselfa  ail 
others.    Accordingly,  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  via 
eoontry  to  which  the  Indian  title  was  supposed  to  be  extingvii 
divided  between  the  members  of  the  court ;  and  orders  to  tint  eae 
entered  on  their  Journal,  each  member  absenting  himself  from  the  aa 
on  the  day  that  the  order  was  to  be  made  in  his  favor,  so  that  it  si^ 
appear  to  be  the  act  of  his  fellows  only.    The  tract  thus  dispoad  f 
extends  on  the  Wabash  twenty-four  leagues  from  I^  Pointe  Cospees 
the  mouth  of  White  River,  and  forty  leagues  into  the  country  west,ai 
thirty  east  from  the  Wabash,  excluding  only  the  land  inunediaislf  » 
rounding  this  town,  which  had  before  been  granted  to  the  aoMMts 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  acres. 

The  authors  of  this  ridiculous  transaction  soon  foond  that  no  ad«» 
tage  could  be  derived  from  it,  as  they  could  find  no  pnrchasen,  ail  I 
believe  that  the  idea  of  holding  any  part  of  the  land  was  by  the  ffom 
part  of  them  abandoned  a  few  years  ago ;  however,  the  daim  wai  St 
covered,  and  a  part  of  it  purchased  by  some  of  those  specniaton  vli 
infest  our  country,  and  through  these  people,  a  number  of  others  iaff 
ferent  parts  of  the  United  States  have  become  concerned,  some  of  wta 
are  actually  preparing  to  make  settlements  on  the  land  the 
spring.  Indeed,  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  five  hundred 
settling  under  these  titles  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  priee  at  wiutk 
the  land  is  sold  enables  any  body  to  become  a  purchaser;  one  thossnl 
acres  being  frequently  given  for  an  indifferent  horse  or  a  rifle  gvn.  Ad 
as  a  formal  deed  is  made  reciting  the  grant  of  the  conrt,  (made  as  its 
pretended  under  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Yiiginia)  many  IgffKM 
persons  have  been  induced  to  part  with  their  little  all  to  obtain  this  idol 
property,  and  they  will  no  doubt  endeavor  to  strengthen  their  daia^  a 
soon  as  they  have  discovered  the  deception,  by  an  aetaal  setdeassL 
The  extent  of  these  speculations  was  unknown  to  me  until  lately.  I 
am  now  informed  that  a  number  of  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  itftif' 
ing  to  this  place,  where  they  purchase  two  or  three  hundred  thoenad 
acres  of  this  claim,  for  which  they  get  a  deed  properly  aathenticaled  aad 
recorded,  and  then  disperse  themselves  over  the  United  States,  to  dwit 
the  ignorant  and  credulous.  In  some  measure,  to  cheek  this  praetiee,  I 
have  forbidden  the  recorder  and  prothonotary  of  this  county  from  re- 
cording or  authenticating  any  of  these  papers ;  being  determined  tint 
the  official  seals  of  the  Territory  should  not  be  ptostitated  to  a  purpose 
so  base  as  that  of  assisting  an  infamous  fraud.* 

To  Jas.  Madison,  See'tf.  of  Slaie.  WM.  H.  HARRISON* 

*  amtirictn  Stita  Fiptit,  ztL  ISS. 
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During  the  session  of  1802,  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  char- 
tered an  "Insurance  Company,"  whose  notes  payable  to  bearer 
•were  to  be  transferred  or  assigned  by  delivery ;  this  feature  made 
the  institution  a  Bank  of  circulation,  and  such  it  became.* 


1803. 
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Upon  the  11th  of  Januaiy,  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  a  message  to  the 
Senate  nominating  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  James  Munroe  min- 
isters at  the  Court  of  France,  and  Charles  Pinckney  and  James 
Munroe  at  that  of  Spain,  with  full  power  to  form  treaties  for  "  en- 
larging and  more  effectually  securing  our  rights  and  interests  in 
the  river  Mississippi,  and  in  the  territories  eastward  thereof,  "t 
This  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  order  by  Morales  taldng  from 
the  Americans  the  use  of  New  Orleans  as  a  place  of  deposit;  and 
the  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  in 
some  form  a  treaty  had  been  made  by  which  Spain  had  transferred 
her  interest  in  Louisiana  to  France. 

The  secret :(  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  had  been  formed  on  the  1st 
of  October,  1800 ;  on  the  29th  of  the  next  March,  Rufus  King, 
then  Minister  in  London,  wrote  home  in  relation  to  a  reported 
cession  of  Louisiana,  and  its  influence  on  the  United  States:  ||  on 
the  9th  of  June,  1801,  Mr.  Pinckney,  at  Madrid,  was  instructed 
m  relation  to  the  alledged  transfer,  and  upon  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, Mr.  Livingston,  at  Paris,  was  written  to  upon  the  same  topic. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  Mr.  IQng  sent  from  London  a  copy  of 
the  treaty  signed  at  Madrid,  March  21,  1801,  by  which  the  Prince 
of  Parma,  (son-in-law  of  the  King  of  Spain,)  was  established  in 
Tuscany ;  this  had  been  the  consideration  for  the  grant  of  Louis- 
iana to  France  in  the  previous  autumn,  and  that  grant  was  now 
confirmed.  From  that  time  till  July  1802,  a  constant  correspond- 
ence went  on  between  the  American  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
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Ministers  at  Paris,  London,  and  Madrid,  relative  to  Hie  iiqwitiflt 
question,  What  can  be  done  to  secure  the  interests  of  flie  Unn 
in  relation  to  the  Mississippi  ?  Mr.  liyingston,  in  France,  i» 
of  opinion  that  a  cession  of  New  Orleans  might  possibly  be  ob- 
tained from  that  power ;  and  to  obtain  it  he  advised  the  paymefi 
of  ^^  a  large  price"  if  required.  Mr.  liYingston  at  the  same  time 
wrote  and  laid  before  the  French  leaders  an  elaborate  memoir 
intended  to  show  that  true  policy  required  France  not  to  r^ 
Louisiana,*  but  when,  on  the  last  of  August,  he  again  made  pro- 
positions, Talleyrand  told  him  that  the  First  Consul  was  not  readj 
to  receive  Uiem.  Still  the  sagacious  Ambassador  felt  <^  persuaded 
that  the  whole  would  end  in  a  relinquishment  of  the  country,  and 
transfer  of  the  Capital  to  the  United  States ;  "  f  and  pursued  iiis 
labors  in  hope; — asking  from  his  Grovemment  only  explidt ii- 
structions  as  to  how  much  he  might  offer  France  for  die  Floridas, 
which  it  was  supposed  she  would  soon  get  from  Spain,  and  abo 
for  New  Orleans.:^  His  views  were  acquiesced  in  by  the  Fret* 
dent,  and  Mr.  Munroe  went  out  in  March,  1803,  bearing  in* 
structions,  the  object  of  which  was  ^^to  procure  a  cession  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  Floridas  to  the  United  States." y  All  idea 
of  purchasing  Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi,  was  ti^us  far  dis- 
claimed by  Mr.  Livingston,  in  October  1802,  and  by  Mr.  Jeffia^ 
son  in  January  1803.  §  Upon  the  10th  of  the  latter  month,  how- 
ever,  Mr.  Livingston  proposed  to  the  Minister  of  Napoleon  to 
cede  to  the  United  States  not  only  New  Orleans  and  Florida,  but 
also  all  of  Louisiana  above  the  river  Arkansas.H  But  such  vere 
not  the  views  entertained  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  United  States,  and 
upon  the  2d  of  March  the  instructions  sent  to  Messrs.  Livingston 
and  Monroe,  gave  a  plan  which  expressly  left  to  France  ^^  all  bei 
territory  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.**"  In  conformitj 
with  these  orders  when  Talleyrand,  on  the  11th  of  the  next  month, 
asked  Livingston  if  he  wished  all  of  Louisiana,  he  answered  fliat 
his  Government  desired  only  New  Orleans  and  Florida,  though  in 
his  opinion,  good  policy  would  lead  France  to  cede  all  west  ol 
the  Mississippi  above  the  Arkansas,  so  as  to  place  a  barrier  be- 
tween her  own  Colony  and  Canada.  Talleyrand  still  suggested 
the  cession  of  the  whole  French  domain  in  North  America,  and 

*  It  is  in  American  Sute  Papen ,  ii.  520  to  524. 

t  American  State  Papers,  ii.  525.  ^  American  State  Papen,  ii.  &28. 

I  American  State  Papers,  ii.  529.  ^  American  State  Papen.  iL  bSHS,  ttf. 
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asked  how  much  would  be  pven  for  it;  Mr.  Livingston  intimated 
that  twenty  millions  (of  francs,)  might  be  a  fair  price ;  *  this  the 
Minister  of  Bonaparte  said  was  too  low,  but  asked  the  American 
to  think  of  the  matter,  f  He  did  think  of  it,  and  his  thought  was 
that  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  entire  was  too  large  an  object  for 
the  United  States,  and  that  if  acquired  it  ought  to  be  exchanged 
with  Spain  for  the  Floridas,  reserving  only  New  Orleans.  On  the 
12th  of  April  Mr.  Munroe  reached  Paris,  and  upon  the  13th  the 
Minister  of  the  Treasury,  Marbois,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Livingston  had  with  him  a  long  conversation  from  which  it  ap* 
peared  that  Napoleon,  then  about  to  renew  his  wars  with  England, 
wished  to  sell  Louisiana  entire,  and  that  the  only  question  was  as 
to  price.  Bonaparte  had  named  what  equalled  126  millions  of 
fiancs,  but  to  this  the  Republicans  turned  a  deaf  ear;  offering 
only  40  or  50  millions.  In  a  short  time,  however,  a  compromise 
took  place,  and  the  American  negotiators,  going  entirely  beyond 
the  letter  of  their  instructions,  agreed  to  pay  80  millions  of  fiancs 
for  the  vast  territory  upon  and  beyond  the  river  first  navigated  by 
Marquette :  | — the  treaty  was  arranged  upon  the  30th  of  the  month 
in  which  the  purchase  had  first  been  suggested.  ||  Thb  act  of  the 
Ministers,  though  unauthorized  and  unexpected,  was  at  once 
agreed  to  by  the  President;  §  Congress  was  summoned  to  meet 
upon  the  17th  of  October,  and  on  that  day  the  treaty  was  laid 
before  the  Senate:  by  the  21st  the  transfer  was  ratified,  and  upon 
the  20th  of  the  following  December,  the  Province  of  Louisiana 
was  officially  delivered  over  to  Governor  Clairbome  of  Mississippi, 
and  General  Wilkinson,  who  were  empowered  to  assume  the 
Government.^ 

« 

To  this  transfer  of  Louisiana  Spain  at  first  objected,  as  she 
alledged  ^^  on  solid  grounds,"  but  early  in  1804  renounced  her 
opposition.** 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Jefferson  had 
no  agency  in  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  beyond  the  approval  of 
the  unlooked-for  act  of  hb  Ministers  in  France.     If  any  person 

*  American  State  Paperi,  ii.  653.  t  American  State  Papera,  ii.  653. 

t  See  in  American  State  Papen ,  ii.  557  to  560,  the  letteri  of  LiTingtton  and  Monroe. 
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deserves  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  that  great  baigu 
it  was  Mr.  Livingston  whose  efforts  were  constant  and  efiedioL 
An  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  his  letters,  xead  in  die  Al- 
lowing order:  1st,  that  of  May  12,  1803,  (American  State  P^mo, 
ii.  557;)  2d,  that  of  December  30,  1801^  (do.  512;)  and  afar 
that  in  the  order  of  dates  and  arrangement.  The  person  duoo^ 
whom  Mr.  Livingston  obtained  the  ear  of  Napoleon  was  Josql 
Bonaparte/ 

During  June  the  Chiefs,  agreed  upon  at  Vincennes  the  pfeiioai 
year,  transferred  to  Governor  Harrison,  at  Fort  Wajne^  the  laals 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  about  the  ^^Post;''  and  their  act 
was  &rther  confirmed  at  the  Capital  of  the  Terxitoiy  in  Angiot, 
by  various  chiefs  and  warriors^f 

On  the  13th  of  August  the  Kaskasldas  transferred  to  the  viiita 
through  Harrison,  their  land^  in  lilinois.! 

Upon  the  15th  of  April  the  House  of  Representatives  d  ^ 
new  State  of  Ohio,  signed  a  bill  respecting  a  College  Tovnduf 
in  the  District  of  Cincinnati.J|  The  history  of  this  township  is 
somewhat  curious,  and  we  give  it  in  the  words  of  Judge  Boinet 

The  ordinance  adopted  by  Congress^  for  the  disposal  of  the  psUk 
domain,  did  not  authorise  a  grant  of  college  land,  to  the  purchaiers,  of 
less  than  two  millions  of  acres.  The  original  proposition  of  Mr. 
Symmes  being  for  that  quantity,  entitled  him  to  the  benefit  of  soch  a 
grant.  It  was  his  intention,  no  doubt,  to  close  his  contract,  in  eooSot- 
mity  with  his  proposal.  He  therefore  stated,  in  his  printed  publicadoBt 
before  referred  to,  that  a  college  township  had  been  given ;  and  be  des- 
cribed his  situation  to  be,  as  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Licking  riteff 
as  an  entire  township  could  be  found,  eligible  in  point  of  soil  and  nUar 
ation.  He  also  selected,  in  good  faith,  one  of  the  best  townships  in  the 
purchase,  answering  the  description,  and  marked  ii  on  his  map,  as  liw 
college  township.  The  township,  thus  selected,  was  the  third  of  the 
first  entire  range,  on  which  the  town  of  Springdale  now  stands.  The 
tract  was  reserved  from  sale,  and  retained  for  the  intended  poxpose; 
until  Mr.  Symmes  ascertained,  that  his  agents  had  relioqaished  one  hiif 
of  his  proposed  purchase,  by  closing  a  contract  for  one  million  of  aeree, 
by  which  his  right  to  college  lands  was  abandonedy  and  of  course  not 
provided  for  in  the  contract.  He  then,  very  properly,  erased  the  en- 
dorsement from  the  map,  and  offered  the  township  for  sale*  and  as  it 

*  American  State  Papers,  ii.  5S6,  5S0,  633. 
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one  of  the  best,  ind  most  desirable  portions  of  hk  purchase,  it  'Wis 
rapidly  located.  The  matter  remained  in  this  situation,  till  the  applies* 
lioo  in  1792,  to  change  the  boundaries  of  the  purchase,  and  to  grant  m 
patent,  for  as  much  land,  as  his  means  would  enable  him  to  pay  for. 
"When  the  bill  for  that  purpose  was  under  consideration,  Oeneral  Dayt0D« 
the  agent,  and  one  of  the  associates  of  Mr.  Symmes,  being  then  an 
influential  member  of  the  house  of  representatifes,  proposed  a  seotioDt 
authorising  the  President  to  convey  to  Mr.  Symmes  and  his  associates« 
one  entire  township  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  acadenrft 
mad  other  schools  of  learning,  conformably  to  an  order  of  Oongress,  of 
the  2nd  of  October,  1787.  The  fact  was,  that  the  right,  under  the  order 
veferred  to,  had  been  lost,  by  the  relinquishment  of  half  the  proposed 
purchase,  in  consequence  of  which  the  contract  contained  no  stipulatioa 
for  such  a  grant.  Notwithstanding,  from  some  cause,  either  want  of 
correct  information,  or  a  willingness  then,  to  make  the  gratuity, —- iiio#t 
probably  the  latter,  the  section  was  adopted  and  became  a  part  of  the 
law.  At  that  time,  there  was  not  an  entire  township  in  the  purchase, 
undisposed  of.  Large  quantities  of  all  of  them,  had  been  sold  by  Mr. 
Symmes,  alter  his  right  to  college  lands  had  been  lost,  by  the  eoododt 
of  his  agents,  Dayton  and  Marsh.  It  was  not,  therefore,  in  his  power 
to  make  the  appropriation  required  by  the  act  of  Congress,  though  in 
arranging  his  payment  at  the  treasury,  he  was  credited  with  the  price 
of  the  township.  The  matter  remained  in  that  situation,  till  about  the 
time  the  legislature  was  elected,  under  the  second  grade  of  the  territorial 
government,  in  1799.  Mr.  Symmes  then  feeling  the  embarrassment  of 
his  situation,  and  aware  that  the  subject  would  be  taken  up  by  the  legis- 
latura,  made  a  written  proposition  to  the  governor,  offering  the  second 
township  of  the  second  fractional  range,  for  the  purposes  of  a  col- 
lege. On  examination,  the  governor  found,  that  he  had  sold  an  utiSr 
▼ided  moiety  of  that  township,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  in  1788-^ 
that  the  purchaser  had  obtained  a  decree  in  the  circuit  court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  a  specific  execution  of  the  contract ;  and  that  he  had  also 
sold  several  smaller  portions  of  the  same  township  to  othere,  who  then 
held  contracts  for  same.  As  a  matter  of  course  the  township  was 
refused.  He  then  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  governor,  to  the 
territorial  legislature.  They  also  refused  to  receive  it,  for  the  same 
reasons,  which  been  assigned  by  the  governor.  A  similar  refusal  was 
aAerward  made,  for  the  same  reason,  by  the  state  legislature ;  to  whom  it 
was  again  offered.  I  had  the  charity  to  believe,  that  when  Mr.  Symmes 
firet  proposed  the  township,  to  the  governor,  it  was  his  intention  to  buy 
up  the  claims  against  it,  which  he  probably  might  have  done  at  that 
time,  on  fair,  and  moderate  terms ;  but  he  omitted  to  do  so,  till  that 
arrangement  became  impracticable,  and  until  his  embrrrassments  pro- 
duced by  the  refusal  of  Congress,  to  confirm  his  contract,  for  the  land 
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be  had  sold  oat  of  hii  patent*  rendered  it  impossible  for  hini»  tovk 
any  remuneration  to  govemment»  or  the  intended  benefieianes  of  a 
grant.    The  delegates  representing  the    territory  in   Coogroi,  is' 
instmcted,  from  time  to  time,  to  exert  their  infloenee  lo  indnce  thep 
emment  in  some  form,  to  secure  the  grant,  to  the  people  of  the  Mob 
porehase.    But  nothing  effectual  was  accomplished,  tfll  the  tMak 
ment  of  the  state  government  in  1803 ;  when  a  law  was  passed  bj  G» 
gross*  vesting  in  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  a  quantity  of  land  equliofli 
entire  township,  to  he  located  under  their  direction,  for  the  pnposif 
establishing  an  academy,  in  lien  of  the  township  already  granted,  fivie 
same  purpose ;  by  virtue  of  the  act,  entitled  *^  an  act  anthoiin|  th 
grant  and  conveyance  of  certain  lands,  to  John  C.  Symmes  «d  ki 
associates.*'     Under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the  Ohio  legidtfK 
passed  in  April,  1803,t  Jacob  White,  Jeremiah  Morrow,  and  Wib 
Lndlow  made  a  location  of  these  lands,  amounting  to  tbirty-aix  seete 
as  they  are  now  held  by  the  Miami  University.     In  consequence  of  Ae 
eariy  sales,  by  Judge  Symmes,  these  lands   were  necessarily  katii 
west  of  the  Great  Miami  river;  and  consequent] j  without  the  ]aaAi 
Symmes'  purchase4 
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Governor  Harrison,  on  the  18th  of  August,  purchased  from  die 
Delawares  their  claims  to  a  large  tract  between  the  Wabash  aad 
Ohio ;  II  from  the  Piankeshaws  their  claims  to  the  same,  and  sbo 
to  the  lands  granted  by  the  Kaskaskias  in  1803 ;  §  from  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  their  title  to  most  of  the  immense  district  between  tke 
Mississippi,  fllinois,  Fox  river  emptying  into  the  niinois,  asd 
Wisconsin  rivers; — IF  comprehending,  it  is  said,  more  than  fiftj- 
one  million  of  acres.**     This  latter  treaty  was  made  at  St  Louis. 

During  1804  measures  were  taken  to  learn  the  facts  as  to  the 
settlements  about  Detroit,  and  an  elaborate  report  upon  them  was 
made  by  C.    Jouett,  the  Indian  Agent  in  Michigan :  ff  from  Aat 

*  See  ChaM'8  Statotet.  i.  72.  t  See  American  Pioneer,  i.  969. 

%  Hiftoricil  TmmctionB  of  Ohio,  i.  168-^. 
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t    report  we  take  some  sentences  illustrative  of  the  state  of  the 
I    capital. 

The  town  of  Detroit.— The  charter,  which  is  for  fifteen  acres  square^ 
was  granted  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  is  now,  from  the 
best  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  at  Qaebec.  Of  those  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  acres,  only  four  are  occupied  by  the  town  and 
Fort  Lenault.  The  remainder  is  a  common,  except  twenty-four,  which 
were  added  twenty  years  ago  to  a  farm  belonging  to  William  Macomb. 
As  to  the  titles  to  the  lots  in  town,  I  should  conceive  that  the  citizens 
might  legally  claim,  from  a  length  of  undisturbed  and  peaceable  posses- 
alon,  even  in  the  absence  of  a  more  valid  and  substantial  tenure.  Several 
of  those  lots  are  held  by  the  commanding  officer  as  appendages  of  the 
garrison.  A  stockade  encloses  the  town,  fort,  and  citadel.  The  pickets, 
as  well  as  the  public  houses,  are  in  a  state  of  gradual  decay,  and,  in  a 
few  days,  without  repairs,  they  must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  straight,  regular,  and  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
bouses  are,  for  the  most  part,  low  and  inelegant ;  and  although  many  of 
them  are  convenient  and  suited  to  the  occupations  of  the  people,  there 
are  perhaps  a  majority  of  them  which  require  very  considerable  repara- 
tion.* 

Congress,  during  1804,  granted  a  township  of  land  in  Michigan 
for  the  support  of  a  College.f 

During  this  year,  or  early  in  1805,  the  Shawanese  Prophet, 
brother  to  Tecumthe,  began,  as  it  is  commonly  thought,  to  excite 
the  Indians  to  entertain  hostile  feelings  against  the  Americans.  | 
This  may,  however,  be  doubted  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

On  the  26th  of  March  a  law  was  passed  organizing  the  country 
purchased  of  France  into  two  portions ;  all  below  the  33d  degree 
of  latitude,  bemg  formed  into  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  the 
remamder  into  the  District  of  Louisiana.  ||  The  former  was  placed 
'tmder  a  proper  territorial  government; — the  latter  was  annexed  to 
the  domain  of  Governor  Harrison  of  Indiana. 

*  American  State  Paperi,  zri.  191. 
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On  the  lltfa  of  Januaiy,  Congress  made  Michigan  a 
teiritoiy,  with  Wm.  Hall  for  its  Goyemor :  the  change  of  % 
ment  was  to  take  place  on  Jane  30th.  On  the  HQk  of  diat 
a  fire  at  Detroit  destroyed  all  the  buildings  at  that  place,  piUi 
and  private,  together  with  much  of  the  personal  |m>peitf^  of  It 
inhabitants.  On  the  29di  of  Jane,  the  Presiding  Jndge  leuM 
the  Strait,  and  upon  the  1st  of  July,  the  Grovemor  amred  diee; 
They  found  the  people,  in  part  encamped  on  and  near  the  ate  tf 
the  destroyed  town,  and  in  part  scattered  fhroogh  the  coimtzT* 
From  theu'  report  to  Congress,  made  in  Octoher,  we  extract  &e 
following  passages : 


The  place  which  bore  the  appellation  of  the  town  of  Detioiti 
spot  of  about  two  acres  of  ground,  completely  coTered  with  boik^ 
and  combustible  materials^  the  narrow  interrals  of  fcKirteea  or  Mubbl 
feet,  used  as  streets  or  lanes,  only  excepted ;  and  the  whole  was  a- 
▼ironed  with  a  very  strong  and  secare  defence  of  tall  and  ac^d  pelA 
The  circumjacent  ground,  the  bank  of  the  river  alone  excepted,  wai  a 
wide  commons ;  and  though  assertions  are  made  respecting  the  cxo- 
fence,  among  the  records  of  Quebec,  of  a  charter  from  the  Kia^  rf 
France,  confirming  this  commons  as  an  appurtenance  to  the  towi,  i 
was  either  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  at  least  such  as  iifr 
Ttdual  claims  did  not  pretend  to  cover.  The  foOj  of  attenpda^  ^ 
rebuild  the  town,  in  the  original  mode,  was  obvioos  to  every  amd:  ]rvt 
there  existed  no  authority,  either  in  the  country,  or  in  the  oflieeis  ef  da 
new  Government,  to  dispose  of  the  adjacent  grooad.  Hence  had  dtaij 
arisen  a  state  of  dissension  which  urgently  required  the  inteipositioa  ft 
some  authority  to  quieL  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  destitute  of  shelter, 
and  hopeless  of  any  prompt  arrangements  of  Government,  had  re-otca- 
pied  their  former  ground,  and  a  few  buildings  had  already  been  erected 
in  the  midst  of  the  old  ruins.  Another  portion  of  the  inabitants  had 
determined  to  take  possession  of  the  adjacent  public  groond,  and  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  liberality  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  either  to  make  them  a  donation  of  the  ground,  as  a  oompensatioa 
for  their  sufferings,  or  to  accept  of  a  very  moderate  price  for  it.   If  thej 

*  T^aniMB,  lfl9^A«ftricm  Stmta  Papers,  xri.  847.— Lud  Laws,  614. 
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could  have  made  any  arrangement  of  the  yarious  pretentions  of  indi- 
▼iduak,  or  could  have  agreed  on  any  plan  of  a  town,  they  would  aoon 
have  begun  to  build.  But  the  want  of  a  civil  authority  to  decide  inter- 
fering claims,  or  to  compel  the  refractory  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of  a 
majority,  had  yet  prevented  them  from  carrying  any  particular  measure 
into  execution.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  1st  day  of  July,  the 
iobabitants  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  on  4K>me  defini- 
tive  mode  of  procedure.  The  Judges  prevailed  on  them  to  defer  their 
intentions  for  a  short  time,  giving  them  assurances  that  the  Governor  of 
the  territory  would  shortly  arrive,  and  that  every  ani^Dgement  in  the 
power  of  their  domestic  Government  would  be  made  for  their  relief.  Oa 
these  representations  they  consented  to  defer  their  measures  for  one 
fortnight.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  Governor  arrived ;  it 
was  his  first  measure  to  prevent  any  encroachments  from  being  made  qo 
the  public  land.  The  situation  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  then  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Government  for  two  or  three 
days.  The  result  of  these  discussions  was,  to  proceed  to  lay  out  a  new 
town,  embracing  the  whole  of  the  old  town  and  the  public  lands  adja- 
cent ;  to  state  to  the  people  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  title  could  be 
given  under  any  authorities  then  possessed  by  the  Government ;  an4 
thai  they  could  not  be  justified  in  holding  out  any  charitable  donations 
whatever,  as  a  compensation  for  their  sufferings,  but  that  efery  per- 
■onal  exertion  would  be  made  to  obtain  a  confirmation  of  the  anrange^ 
ments  about  to  be  made,  and  to  obtain  the  -liberal  attention  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  their  distresses* 

A  town  was  accordingly  surveyed  and  laid  out,  and  ^  want  of 
authority  to  impart  any  regular  title,  without  the  subsequent  sanction  of 
Congress,  being  first  impressed  and  clearly  understood,  the  lots  were 
exposed  to  sale  under  that  reservation.  Where  the  purchaser  of  a  lot 
was  a  proprietor  in  the  old  town,  he  was  at  liberty  to  extinguish  his 
former  property  in  his  new  acquisition,  foot  for  foot,  and  was  expected 
to  pay  only  for  the  surplus,  at  the  rate  expressed  in  his  bid.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  inhabitants  were  only  tenants  in  the  old  town,  there 
being  no  means  of  acquiring  any  new  titles.  The  sale  of  course  could 
not  be  confined  merely  to  former  proprietors,  but,  as  for  as  possible,  was 
eonfined  to  former  inhabitants.  After  the  sale  of  a  consideraiile  part, 
by  auction,  the  remainder  was  disposed  of  by  private  contract,  deduct- 
ing from  the  previous  sales  the  basis  of  the  terms.  As  soon  as  the 
necessities  of  the  immediate  inhabitants  were  accommodated,  the  sales 
were  entirely  stopped,  until  the  pleasure  of  Government  could  be  con- 
sulted. As  no  title  could  be  made,  or  was  pretended  to  be  made,  no 
payments  were  required,  or  any  moneys  permitted  to  be  received,  until 
the  expiration  of  one  year,  to  afford  time  for  Congress  to  interpose. 
The  remaining  part  was  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  four  successive  annual 
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insulments.    The  highest  sum  resolting  from  the  bids  was  seren  cb 
for  a  sqotre  foot«  and  the  whole  areraged  at  least  four  cents,    bii 
way  the  inhabitants  were  folly  satisfied  to  commence  their  hMt^ 
and    the  interfering   pretensions  of   all    indiTidaals  were  enslaff 
reconciled.* 

In  this  same  report  attention  was  called  to  the  tmsettled  sodhc 
bonndary  of  Michigan,  to  the  state  of  the  land  titles  genenSr/ 
and  other  important  points. 

While  in  Michigan  the  territorial  govemment  ^was  taking  isR* 

Indiana}  passed  to  the  second  grade  of  the  same,  as  provided  i; 

die  ordinance,  and  obtained  her  General  Assembly ;  while  ranee 

treaties  with  the  northern  tribes  were  transferring  to  the  UsoJ 

States  the  Indian  title  to  large  and  yaluable  tracts  of  countiy.  Oi 

the  4th  of  July,  the  Wyandots  and  others,  at  Fort  IndiistiT,fli 

the  Maumee,  ceded  all  their  lands  as  &r  west  as  the  westts 

boundary  of  the  Connecticut  Reserve  ;||  upon  the  21st  of  Angtf^ 

Governor  Harrison,  at  Vincennes,  received  from  the  Miamiesi 

region  containing  two  million  acre8§  within  '^at  is  now  Indiana,^ 

and  upon  the  30th  of  December,  at  the  same  place  purchased  d 

the  Piankeshaws  a  tract  ei^ty  or  ninety  miles  wide,  extenfii; 

from  the  Wabash  west  to  the  cession  by  the  K'A.glr^fflriaff  in  1803.** 

At  this  time,  although  some  murders  by  flie  red  men  had  tdn 

place  in  the  far  west,  the  body  of  natives  seemed  bent  on  peace.fT 

But  mischief  was  gathering.     Tecumthe,  his  brother  the  pn^kt 

and  other  leading  men,  had  formed  at  Greenville  the  germ  of  fliat 

union  of  tribes  by  which  the  wlutes  were  to  be  restrained  in  dieir 

invasions.     We  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  Great  Indian  of 

later  days  used   any  concealment,  or   meditated   any   treachcj 

toward  the  United  States,  for  many  years  after  this  time.    The 

efforts  of  himself  and  his  brother  were  directed  to  two  points: 

first,  the  reformation  of  the  savages,  whose  habits  unfitted  tbemibr 

continuous  and  heroic  effort ;  and  second,  such  a  union  as  would 

make  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  United  States  impossible,  and 

*  AinriciB  Stale  PapeiSy  iri.  917. 

f  Onlj  tie  ragnlar  titlat  were  foud  ia  Hielugmn ;  (AmerietB  State  Papcn»iTi.  306;} 
ia  aame  Tolumey  p.  263,  thej  are  erroneonalj  said  to  be  eiglit;  aoe  American  State ftpcB, 
zri.  263  to  384, 305  to  M7,  592. 

t  Dawaon't  Harriaoa,  71  to  78.  |  Americaa  State  Papera,  t.  €86. 781. 

^  Harriaon'fl  Letter,  Americaa  State  Papera,  t.  701.  5  Ibid,  t.  888 

**  Americaa  State  Papen,  t.  704. 

ft  See  HarriaoB*8  Letter,  Americaa  State  Papera,  t.TOS. 
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give  to  the  aborigines  a  strength  that  might  be  dreaded.  Both 
these  objects  were  avowed,  and  both  were  pursued  with  wonder- 
ful energy,  perseverance  and  success ;  in  the  whole  country  bor- 
dering upon  the  lakes,  the  power  of  the  Prophet  was  felt,  and  the 
work  of  reformation  went  on  rapidly.* 

It  was  during  this  year  that  Burr  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  West. 
On  the  11th  of  July,  1804,  he  had  shot  General  Hamilton,  an 
event  which  he  felt  would  "  ostracise''  him  ;t  would  force  him  to 
seek  elsewhere  for  power,  money,  and  fame.  On  the  2nd  of 
March,  1805,  the  Vice  President  took  his  celebrated  leave  of  the 
Senate,  and  upon  the  29th  of  April  was  at  Pittsburgh.  His  pur- 
pose in  going  westward  was  not  the  gratification  of  curiosity 
merely  ;|  and  firom  Wilkinson, ||  we  learn  that  he  was  concerned 
with  Dayton  and  others  in  the  projected  canal  round  the  Falls,  at 
Louisville ;  a  proposal  which  had  been  before  the  United  States 
Senate  in  January.  §  From  Pittsburgh  he  proceeded  down  the 
Ohio  to  Louisville,  thence  went  to  Lexington  and  Nashville  by 
land,  and  from  the  latter  place  passed  down  the  Cumberland,  and 
upon  the  6th  of  June  reached  Fort  Massac.H  During  his  visit  to 
Tennessee  he  was  treated  with  great  attention,  and  both  then  and 
previously  had  some  conversation  relative  to  a  residence  iu  that 
state,  with  a  view  to  political  advancement.**  His  intentions, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  entirely  vague :  among  other  plans, 
he  had  some  thought  of  trying  to  displace  Governor  Claiborne  of 
the  Orleans  territory,  and  took  jfrom  Wilkinson,tt  whom  he  met  at 
Fort  Massac,  a  letter  to  Daniel  Clark,  the  Governor's  most  violent 
foe.  On  the  25th  of  June,  Burr  reached  the  capital  of  the  south- 
west, where  he  remained  until  the  10th  of  July,  when  he  crossed 
by  land  to  Nashville,  and  spent  a  week  with  General  Jackson — a 
man,  he  says,  in  many  points  after  his  own  heart  ;iX  and  upon  the 
20th  of  August,  was  at  Lexington  again :  firom  Lexington,  he  went 
by  the  Falls,  Vincennes,  and  Kaskaskia  to  St.  Louis,  where  he  met 
General  Wilkinson  about  the  middle  of  September.     By  this  time, 

*  Drake's  Tecamfeh,  88. 93. 103.  t  DaTit'  Memoirt  of  Burr,  ii.  337.  867. 

t  Barr'fl  Letter  in  DaTii,  ii.  360.  |  WilkinM>n*fl  Memoirt,  ii.  S74  to  278. 

S  American  State  Papers,  xx.  419  and  479.  Y  His  Journal  in  DaTit  ii.  .968  to  970. 

**;Wilkinton't  Memoirt,  ii.  appendix,  Ixviii.    Colonel  Lyon't  Depoaition. 

ft  Wilkinton'i  Memoirt,  u.  S81.— ^Haibome  wat  made  Governor  of  Mitsittip|n,' January 
6, 18(S ;  and  tranaferred  to  Orleans  Territory,  December  10, 1804.  (ExecutiTe  Journals, 
i.  401.  476.) 

i\  Hit  Journal  in  Davis,  ii.  372. 
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all  his  plans  appear  to  have  andergone  a  change  again.    AtXeij 
Orleans  he  had  been  made  aware  of  the  existence  of  an  assoa*' 
tion  formed  to  invade  Mexico  and  wrest  it   firom  Spain  ;•  he  ii 
asked  to  join  it,  but  refused.    He  saw,  however,  at  that  tiac,: 
not  before,  that,  should  the  disputes  relatire  to  bonndariesf  tka 
existing  between  the  United  States  result  in  war, J  an  opportotfj 
would  be  given  to  men  of  spirit  to  conquer  and  rule  Mexico,  vi 
ttiis  idea  thenceforth  became  his  leading  one.Q     But  in  comiec&i 
with  this  plan  of  invasion,  in  case  of  war,  there  arose  whispesin 
relation  to  effecting  a  separation  of  the  western  from  the  Atlaoi 
states ;  of  this  we  have  knowledge  by  a  letter  firom  Daniel  Ckk 
to  General  Wilkinson,  written  September  7th. §     What  Burr's  co- 
versations  with  the  commander  at  St.  Louis  vrere,  we  are  doc 
particularly  told,  but  we  learn  that  he  suggested  the  Mexican  plai, 
and  also  intimated  that  the  Union  was  rotten   and  the  western 
people  dissatisfied.^   Such  was  the  effect  of  his  talk  Aat  soon  ifte 
he  left,  Wilkinson  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Niavy  advising  lb 
government  to  have  an  eye  on  Burr,  as  he  was  "  about  sometUng, 
but  whether  internal  or  extemal,*\he  could  not  learn.**    Tins, 
during  1805,  the  idea  of  a  separation  of  the  western  states  6oii 
the  Union  by  Burr  and  Wilkinson,  had  become  familiar  to  muT 
minds,  even  though  the  principals  themselves  may  have  had  do 
more  thought  of  such  a  thing  than  of  taking  possession  of  fk 
moon,  and  dividing  her  among  their  fiiends.tf 

Upon  the  23d  of  September,  Lieutenant  Pike,  on  his  way  up  tte 
Mississippi,  bought  of  the  Sioux  two  tracts,  one  at  the  mouA  of 
the  St.  Croix  river,  the  other  at  mouth  of  the  St.  Peters,  incluifing 
flie  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.^} 

In  the  bill  authorising  Ohio  to  become  a  State,  was  the  follow- 
ing provision: 

*  Spencer  depontiom  in  Wtlkintoii,  ii.  S83,  Bote, 
t  American  State  Papen,  ii.  660  to  669. 

f  Wilkinson  thought  they  would,  and  he  in  a  great  meaaore  controned  the 
Ida  memoirs,  ii.  900 ;  General  Adair  in  Daris,  u.  380. 

I  See  General  Adair^  teatimoBy  in  DaTis,  ii.  379. 

§  Wilkinson's  Memoim,  ii.  Appendii,  xzziti. — ^The  povitility  oT  a 
diamember  the  Union  by  Wilkinson,  aided  by  Borr,  had  been 
paper,  early  in  the  apring  of  1805.    (American  State  Papera,  zz.  ffTl.) 

f  American  State  Papers,  zx.  579w— Wilkinson's  Testimony  at  Bur^  TnL 
**  Deposition  of  Captain  Hoghea,  in  Wilkinson,  ii.  AppendiZi  Izz. 
tf  See  Burr's  words  in  Daria,  ii.'378,  note. 

II  American  State  Papers,  T.TfiS.  754.  766.  fTnn  ■rfinut  nf  ITtri  Fi|m11liiM  !■  Iflff 
>«  and  >7  i  pvblldied  at  Flnledelplda,  1810. 
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m  Third,  that  one  twentieth  part  of  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  lands  l3ring 
h;  within  the  said  State,  sold  by  Congress,  from  and  after  the  thirtieth  day 
^l  of  June  next,  after  deducting  all  expenses  incident  to  the  same,  shall  be 
^.  applied  to  the  laying  out  and  making  public  roads,  leading  from  the  na?i* 
^<  pUe  waters  emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Ohio,  to  the  said  Slate, 
;,  and  through  the  same ;  such  roads  to  be  laid  out  under  the  authority  of 
Congress,  with  the  consent  of  the  several  States  through  which  the  road 


■hall  pass.* 


h 

k 

0       In  conformity  with  this  clause,  steps  were  taken^  during  1806, 
•!   which  resulted  in  the  making  of  the  Cumberland,  or  National  road. 
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During  this  year  the  conviction  became  more  and  more  strong 
that  the  north-western  tribes  were  meditating  hostilities  against  the 
United  States,  but  nothing  of  consequence  took  place  ;t  although 
Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet  constantly  extended  and  confirmed  their 

influence.^ 

In  September,  1806,  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke  returned  from 
their  exploration  of  the  Missouri  and  Oregon  rivers.  This  expedi- 
tion had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Jefferson  in  January,  J.803,||  His 
views  being  sanctioned  by  Congress,  Captain  Lewis  and  Lieuten- 
ant Clarke  entered  the  Missouri,  May  14,  1804.  The  ensuing 
vrinter  they  spent  among  the  Mandans,  and  in  April,  1805,  again 
set  forward.  With  great  diflBculty  the  mountains  were  passed  in  the 
September  following,  and  the  Pacific  reached  upon  the  17th  of 
November.  Here  the  winter  of  1805-6  was  passed.  On  the  27th 
of  March,  1806,  the  return  journey  was  begun,  and  the  mountains 
were  crossed  late  in  June.§ 

•  Land  LawB,  476. 

t  Marahall  (ii.  479)  myi  that  in  tUs  year  or  the  neit,  the  fint  attack*  upon  the  Indtana 
were  made  by  the  whitea^  and  aome  of  the  fbnner  killed  |  the  red  men  being  iunocent  of 
aU  crime. 

^Dawaon'aHarriaoB,  8Sto90.   DrakeHi  Teamweh,  89  to  91. 

I  American  Slate  Papeta,  ▼.  684. 

§  See  American  State  Fapen,  T.  W|  te.   Lcwia  tnd  Oaike'a  Jovial. 
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The  difficulties  with  Spain  began  early  in  the  year  to  assune  i 
serious  appearance ;  in  Febraaiy,  acts  of  a  semi-hostile  chancsr 
took  place,*  and  in  August,  Spanish  troops  crossed  the  Sabine  ai 
took  possession  of  the  territory  east  of  that  riyer.  This  led  finti 
a  correspondence  between  Groremor  Claiborne  and  tiie  Sptnari 
in  command ;  and  next  to  a  morement  by  General  WiDdnsoa  ad 
his  army  to  the  contested  border.f  While  his  troops  were  t 
Natchitoches,  in  immediate  expectation  of  an  engagement,  Sami 
Swartwout  reached  Wilkinson's  camp,  with  letters  firom  Bmr  mi 
Dayton,  of  such  a  character  as  to  bring  matters  in  relation  to  At 
conquest  of  Mexico  almost  instantly  to  a  crisis. 

Burr,  from  January  to  August,  Mr.  Davis  tells  as,  was  mo^  of 
the  time  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia;^  but  not  idle,  for  ii  t 
letter  to  Wilkinson,  dated  April  16th,  the  conspirator  says,  "B«r 
will  be  throughout  the  United  States  this  summer  ;"  and  refeis  to 
^'  the  association,"  as  enlarged,  and  to  the  ^^  project "  as  postponed 
till  December.  II  In  July,  Commodore  Truxton  learned  from  Bnr 
that  he  was  interested  largely  in  lands  upon  Ae  Washita,  wbid 
he  proposed  to  settle  if  his  Mexican  project  failed  ;§  and  ii 
August  we  find  that  he  left  for  the  west  On  Ae  21st  of  dot 
month  he  was  in  Pittsburg,  and  there  suggested  to  Colonel  George 
Morgan  and  his  son  the  probable  disunion  of  the  States,  growiig 
out  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  Federal  Government; fa 
suggestion  similar  to  that  said  to  hare  been  made,  though  in  a 
much  more  distinct  and  strong  form,  to  General  Eaton,  in  die 
March  preceding/*  His  plans,  indeed,  whaterer  their  extent, 
were  before  this  time  fixed  and  perfected,  for  it  was  upon  the  29& 
of  July  that  he  wrote  firom  Philadelphia  to  Greneral  Willdnscm  die 
letter  confided  to  Swartwout,  which  led  to  the  derelopement  of  die 
whole  business ;  this  letter  we  extract,  together  with  Willdnsoo^ 
deposition  of  December  26th,  explanatory  of  Burr's  plans. 

[Yours,  post-marked  13th  of  May,  is  received.]*     I,  Aanm  Bar, 
have  obtained  funds,  and  have  actually  commenced  the  enterprise.    Dt* 


State  Papeiiy  ii.  79S. 

t  American  State  Papen,  iL  801  to  804.    See  £br  dociuMnlia  WiUmuoa*B 
appendix,  li.  Ixxxrii,  to  xciiL    Also,  American  State  Papen,  xx.  561  to  563.  566, 

%  Memoirs,  iL  375.    He  had  not  entirelj  giTen  op  Eastern  polttica;  see  Adair^ 
in  WiUunson,  ii.  appendix  Ixxrii. 

I  Wilkinson^s  Memoirs,  iL  appendix  Ixxxiii.         §  American  State  Papen,  xx.  497. 

f  American  State  Papers,  xx.  501  to  504.       **  American  State  Pwipen,  493toaM.07. 

*  The  parts  in  brackets  were  omitted  in  the  copj  which  WilhinaoA  ond,  iacHMiiif  At 

arrest  of  Bollman  and  othen.  (See  American  Slate  Pi^ieis,  xx.  471,  472.)   TMi 

the  grovBd  ef  the  aoeontiMi  hereaAw  ntered  to. 
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f  techments  from  different  points,  and  under  different  pretences,  will  ren- 
g  dazYOus  on  Ohio,  Ist  November— ^very  thing  internal  and  external 
Q  favors  views :  protection  of  England  is  secured .  T  is  going  to 

I  Jamaica,  to  arrange  with  the  Admiral  on  that  station ;  it  will  meet  on  the 
.  Mississippi. — England. — Navy  of  the  United  States  are  ready  to  join, 
and  final  orders  are  given  to  my  friends  and  followers :  it  will  be  a  host 
of  choice  spirits.  Wilkinson  shall  be  second  to  Burr  only :  Wilkinson 
shall  dictate  the  rank  and  promotion  of  his  officers.  Burr  will  proceed 
westward  1st.  Augnst,  never  to  return:  with  him  go  his  daughter;  the 
the  husband  will  follow  in  October,  with  a  corps  of  worthies. 

Send  forth  an  intelligent  and  confidential  friend  with  whom  Burr  may 
confer ;  he  shall  return  immediately  with  further  interesting  details :  this 
is  essential  to  concert  and  harmony  of  movement :  send  a  list  of  all  per- 
Bons  known  to  Wilkinson,  west  of  the  mountains,  who  may  be  useful, 
with  a  note  delineating  their  characters.  By  your  messenger  send  me 
four  or  five  commissions  of  your  officers,  which  you  can  borrow  under 
any  pretence  you  please ;  they  shall  be  returned  faithfully.  Already 
are  orders  to  the  contractor  given,  to  forward  six  months  provisions  to 
points  Wilkinson  may  name ;  this  shall  not  be  used  until  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  then  under  proper  injunctions :  the  project  is  brought  to  the 
point  so  long  desired.  Burr  guarantees  the  result  with  his  life  and 
lionor,  with  the  lives,  the  honor  and  fortune  of  hundreds,  the  best  blood 
of  our  country.  Burr's  plan  of  operations  is,  to  move  down  rapidly 
from  the  Falls  on  the  15th  November,  with  the  first  SOO,  or  1000  men 
in  light  boats  now  constructing  for  that  purpose,  to  be  at  Natchez  be* 
tween  the  5th  and  15th  of  December;  there  to  meet  Wilkinson :  there 
to  determine  whether  it  will  be  expedient  in  the  first  instance  to  seize 
on  or  pass  by  Baton  Rouge :  on  receipt  of  this  send  an  answer ;  draw 
on  Burr  for  all  expenses,  Ac,  The  people  of  the  country  to  which  we 
are  going,  are  prepared  to  receive  us :  their  agents  now  with  Burr  say, 
that  if  we  will  protect  their  religion  and  will  not  subject  them  to  a 
foreign  power,  that  in  three  weeks  all  will  be  settled.  The  gods  invite 
to  glory  and  fortune :  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  we  deserve  the 
boon :  the  bearer  of  this  goes  express  to  you ;  he  will  hand  a  formed 
letter  of  introduction  to  you  from  Burr:  he  is  a  man  of  inviolable  honor 
and  perfect  discretion  ;  formed  to  execute  rather  than  to  project ;  capable 
of  relating  facts  with  fidelity,  and  incapable  of  relating  them  otherwise; 
he  is  thoroughly  informed  of  the  plans  and  intentions  of  [Burr,]  and 
will  disclose  to  you  as  far  as  you  inquire,  and  no  further :  he  has  im- 
bibed a  reverence  for  your  character,  and  may  be  emborrassed  in  your 
presence  :  put  him  at  ease  and  he  will  satisfy  you.* 
July  20. 

•  WilkiawB'f  Mtmoira,  U.  316. 
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I  instantly  resolved — says  Wilkinson  in  his  affidavii-— to  a?ail  mjidf 
of  the  reference  made  to  the  bearer,  and,  in  the  course  of  some  hp, 
drew  from  him  (the  said  Swartwout)  the  following  disclosnie:  "Tkl 
he  had  been  despatched  by  Colonel  Barr  from  Philadelphis ;  hadpsMJ 
through  the  Sutes  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  proceeded  from  La» 
yille  for  St.  Louis,  where  he  expected  to  find  ine  ;  bat  diseoveinf  t 
Kaskaskias  that  I  had  desended  the  riyer,  he  procared  a  MSt  \atd 
bands,  and  followed  me  down  the  Mississippi  to  Fori  Adams;  andina 
thence  set  out  for  Natchitoches,  in  company  with  Captains  Sps^n^ 
Hooke,  under  the  pretence  of  a  disposition  to  take  part  in  the  caapigB 
against  the  Spaniards,  then  depending.    That  Colonel  Burr,  witk  ht 
support  of  a  powerful  association  extending  from    New  Toik  to  Rfv 
Orleans,  was  levying  an  armed  body  of  seven  thousand  men  fnm  Ibe 
State  of  New  York  and  the  western  States  and  territoriesy  with  a  fiiv 
to  carry  an  expedition  against  the  Mexican  proTinces ;  and  that  in 
hundred  men,  under  Colonel  Swartwout  and  a  Colonel  or  Major  Tykr, 
were  to  descend  the  Alleghany,  for  whose  accommodation  light  bMli 
bad  been  built  and  were  ready."    I  inquired  what  voold  be  tbor 
course ;  he  said,  **  this  territory  would  be  revolutioniaed,  where  Ibe 
people  were  ready  to  join  them ;  and  that  there  would  be  some  seiniVi 
be  supposed,  at  New  Orleans  ;  that  they  expected  to  be  ready  tocotek 
about  the  1st  of  February  ;  and  intended  to  land  at  Vera  Cnn,  and  tD 
march  from  thence  to  Mexico."    I  observed  that  there  were  stvcnl 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  bank  of  this  place ;  to  which  he  replied,  ''we 
know  it  full  well  ;'*  and,  on  my  remarking  that  thej  certainly  did  not 
mean  to  violate  private  property,  he  said,  **  they  meant  to  borrow,  isd 
would  return  it ;  that  they  must  equip  themselves  in  New  Orleans ;  thit 
they  expected  naval  protection  from  Great  Britain ;  that  the  captains  asd 
the  officers  of  our  navy  were  so  disgusted  with  the  Gorerment  that  iiey 
were  ready  to  join ;  that  similar  disgusts  prevailed  throughout  the  wes- 
tern country,  where  the  people  were  zealous  in  favor  of  the  enterprise; 
and  that  pilot-boat    built    schooners  were  contracted   for  along  our 
southern  coast  for  their  service ;  that  he  had  been  accompanied  frooi 
the  falls  of  Ohio  to  Kaskaskias,  and  from  thence  to  Fort  Adams  by  a 
Mr.  Ogden,  who  had  proceeded  on  to  New  Orleans  with  letters  litNi 
Colonel  Burr  to  his  friends  there."     Swartwoat  asked  me  whether  1 
had  heard  from  Dr.  BoUman ;  and,  on  my  answering  in  the  negative, 
he  expressed  great  surprise,  and  observed,  **  that  the  Doctor  and  a  Mr. 
Alexander  had  left  Philadelphia  before  him  with  despatches  for  ne ; 
and  that  they  were  to  proceed  by  sea  to  New  Orleans^  where  he  said 
they  must  have  arrived. 

Though  determined  to  deceive  him,  if  possible,  I  could  not  rsftaio 
telling  Mr.  Swartwout  it  was  impossible  that  I  could  ever  dishoner  mj 
commission ;  and  I  believe  I  duped  him  by  my  admiration  of  the  pIsa 
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•nd  by  observing,  that  although  I  could  not  join  in  the  expedition,  the 
engagements  which  the  Spaniards  had  ^prepared  for  me  in  my  front 
might  prevent  my  opposing  it.  Yet  I  did,  the  moment  I  had  deciphered 
the  letter,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Gushing,  my  adjutant  and 
•inspector ;  making  the  declaration  that  I  should  oppose  the  lawless  enter- 
prise with  ray  utmost  force*  Mr.  Swartwout  informed  me  that  he  was 
iinder  eqgagements  to  meet  Colouel  Burr  at  Nashville  on  the  20th  of 
November,  and  requested  of  me  to  write  to  him,  which  I  declined ;  and 
on  his  leaving  Natchitoches  about  the  18th  of  October,  I  immediately 
-employed  Lieutenant  T.  A.  Smith  to  convey  the  information  in  sub- 
stance to  the  President  without  the  commitment  of  names;  for  from  the 
-extraordinary  nature  of  the  project  and  the  more  extraordinary  appeal  to 
me,  I  could  but  doubt  its  reality,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  before 
me  ;  and  I  did  not  attach  solid  belief  to  Mr.  Swartwout's  reports  respect- 
ing their  intentions  on  this  Territory  and  city,  until  I  received  confirma- 
tory advice  frora  St.  Lovis.* 

After  leaving  Pittsburg,  Burr  went  probably  direct  to  Blenneiy 
liassett's  Island,  where  he  had  stopped  the  previous  summer, 
while  passing  down  the  Ohio,t  and  which  he  thenceforth  made 
liis  head-quarters.  This  he  was  probably  led  to  do  by  the  &ct 
that  Bleimerhassett,  in  December,  1805,  had  written  him,  that  he 
should  like  to  take  part  in  any  western  speculations,  or  in  attack<> 
ing  Mexico,  should  a  Spanish  war  actually  occur4  l^is  offer, 
together  with  the  supposed  wealth  of  Blennerhassett,  and  the  ad- 
jmirable  position  of  his  island  for  Burr's  purposes,  made  that  place 
the  very  one  most  desirable  for  him  to  select  as  his  centre  of 
•operations.  From  this  point  the  Chief  made  excursions  into  Ohio 
«nd  Kentucky,  obtaining  money,   men,  boats  and  provisions.  || 

Among  those  from  whom  he  received  the  most  aid  was  Davis 
Floyd,  of  Jeffersonville,  a  member  of  the  Indiana  Assembly  ;§ 
this  gentleman,  Blennerhassett,  Comfort  Tyler  and  Israel  Smith, 
^were  Burr's  chiefs  of  division,  and  led  the  few  followers  that  at 
last  went  down  the  river  in  his  company.  Meantime  the  rumor 
•^as  prevalent  "  in  every  man's  mouth,"1I  that  the  settlement  of 
the  Washita  lands,**  for  which  the  men  were  nominally  enlisted, 

*  American  State  Papers,  u.  472. 

t  Colonel  Lyon,  in  Wilkinaon,  ii.  appendix  IxTiii. 

t  DaTia,  ii.  398. 

I  Davia  ii.  392.    Batler'a  Kentucky,  812.    American  State  Papera,  xz.  489,  Ice. 

^  American  State  Papers,  xx.  624.    Botler'a  Kentucky,  SIS. 

^  Dayid  C.  Wallace.  American  State  Papers,  zx.  636. 

**  See  aa  to  tbeae  lands  Lynch's  evidence.    American  Sute  Ptpera,  xz.  609. 
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was  a  mere  pretence,  and  that  an  attack  on  Mexico,  if  not  mmt 
thing  worse,  was  in  contemplation.*  Hiat  somefliing  was  loob 
for  beyond  a  conquest  of  the  Spanish  provinces  seemed  pn^att 
firom  the  views  expressed  in  a  series  of  essays  called  the  ''Qfr 
list;"  these  were  published  in  September  in  tlie  Ohio  Gtsfie. 
(Marietta)  were  written  by  Blennerhassett,  immediately  after  Bsfi 
visit  to  his  island,  and  strongly  intimated  that  wisdom  caDe^  a 
the  western  people  to  leave  the  Union,  f  At  diis  time  Colae 
Joseph  Daviess  was  attorney  for  the  United  States  in  KestKbi 
and  he,  together  with  others,^  felt  that  the  General  GovemDctf 
ought  to  be  informed  of  what  was  doing,  and  of  what  was  Tmuaai: 
Mr.  Jefferson,  accordingly,  in  the  latter  part  of  September  reccifB^ 
intimations  of  what  was  going  forward,  but  as  nodiin<^  dthiat 
could  be  charged  there  was  no  point  of  attack,  and  the  Enci- 
tive  and  his  friends  could  do  nothing  farther  than  vralch  and  vvLJ 
At  length,  late  in  October,  notice  of  the  building  of  boats  and  ctii- 
lection  of  provisions  having  reached  him,  the  President  sent  tcta- 
fidential  agent§  into  the  west,  and  also  gave  orders  to  the  &rr- 
emors  and  commanders  to  be  upon  their  guard.  Daviess,  men- 
time,  had  gathered  a  mass  of  testimony  implicating  Buit,  iriuchkc 
him  to  take  the  step  of  bringing  the  subject,  in  NoTember,  bdoR 
the  United  States  District  Court,  making  oath,  ^  that  he  wis  m- 
formed,  and  did  verily  believe,  that  Aaron  Bnrr  for  sereial  monlks 
liast  had  been,  and  now  is  engaged,  in  preparing  and  seCtiBg  ot 
foot,  and  in  providing  and  preparing  the  means  fen*  a  mifitaij  a* 
pedition  and  enterprize  within  this  district,  for  the  poipose  of  de^ 
scending  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  therewidi ;  and  making  n 
upon  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Spain.''  After  having  read  ^ 
affidavit,  the  attorney  added,  "I  have  information,  on  wbich 
I  can  rely,  that  all  the  western  territories  are  the  next  object  of  Ac 
scheme — and  finally,  all  the  region  of  the  Ohio,  is  calculated,  » 
Mling  into  the  vortex  of  the  newly  proposed  revolution.'* 

Upon  this  affidavit  Daviess  asked  for  Burr's  arrest,  but  the  mo- 
tion was  overruled.  The  accused,  however,  who  saw  at  once  the 
most  politic  course,  came  into  court  and  demanded  an  inrestigadoD, 

*  Bornert  letters,  103.    Numeroui  witnesses  at  BnrTfl  trial,  BidnBoad. 

t  American  Stole  Papers,  xx.  527.  523.  535.    515  and  5K.    See  also  531,  582,  tc. 

^  See  the  stotemento  and  papers  in  Marshall,  ii.  385  to  419— CM  to  433. 

I  American  State  Papers,  xx.  4S8. 

§  Mr.  John  Graham,  aecretaiy  of  the  Orieans  Tctritofj.    ■■ 
State  Fapen,  xz.  588,  kc. 
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vhich  could  not  be  had,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  Davis  Floyd  as  a  witness.  Thus  far  the  public 
generally  sympathized  with  Burr,  whose  manners  secured  all 
suffrages,  and  who  on  the  1st  of  December  was  able  to  write  to 
Henry  Clay,  his  attorney,  in  these  terms:  "I  have  no  design,  nor 
have  I  taken  any  measure  to  promote  a  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
or  a  separation  of  any  one  or  more  States  from  the  residue.  I  have 
neither  published  a  line  on  this  subject,  nor  has  any  one  through 
my  agency  or  with  my  knowledge.  I  have  no  design  to  intermed- 
dle with  the  government,  or  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  United 
States,  nor  of  its  territories,  or  of  any  part  of  them.  I  have  neither 
issued  nor  signed,  nor  promised  a  commission  to  any  person,  for 
any  purpose.  I  do  not  own  a  musket  nor  bayonet,  nor  any  single 
-article  of  military  stores,  nor  does  any  person  for  me,  by  my  au- 
thority, or  my  knowledge.  My  views  have  been  explained  to, 
and  approved  by,  several  of  the  principal  officers  of  government, 
and,  I  believe,  are  well  understood  by  the  administration,  and  seen 
by  it  with  complacency;  they  are  such  as  every  man  of  honor  and 
every  good  citizen  must  approve.  Considering  the  high  station  yott 
now  fill  in  our  national  councils,  I  have  thought  these  explanations 
proper,  as  well  to  counteract  the  chimerical  tales,  which  malevo- 
lent persons  have  industriously  circulated,  as  to  satisfy  you  that 
you  have  not  espoused  the  cause  of  a  man  in  any  way  unfriendly 
to  the  laws,  the  government  or  the  interests  of  his  country.'** 

The  agent  £x)m  government,  who  was  all  along  actively  engaged 
in  procuring  evidence  relative  to  Burr's  plans,  finding  abundant 
proof  of  his  Mexican  project,  and  learning  also  that  he  thought  the 
West  ought  to  separate  from  the  East,t  determined  in  December, 
to  take  measures  to  arrest  his  boats  and  provisions.  This  he 
effected  by  an  application  to  the  Legislature  of  Ohio,  through  Crov- 
emor  Tiffin.:]:  The  Legislature  authorized  the  Governor  to  take 
the  necessary  steps,  ||  and  before  the  14th  of  December,  ten  boats 
with  stores  were  arrested  on  the  Muskingum,  and  soon  after,  four 
more  were  seized  by  the  troops  at  Marietta.  §  Blennerfaassett, 
Tyler,  and  thirty  or  forty  men,  on  the  night  of  December  10th, 

*  Batler*8  Kentacky,  3 1 3. 316.    See  Jeffenon'a  Message,  American  State  Papers,  xx.  468. 

t  So  Blennerhassett  told  hiiH.    Amencan  State  Papers,  xx.  631. 

%  American  State  Papers,  xx.  539. 

I  Journal  of  the  Senate,  p.  36. 

§  See  Governor  Tiffin's  Letters.    Cist's  Cincinnati  Miscellanjr,  i.  359.  360.    His  message 
«f  December  15tlL  Joomal  of  Senate^  36. 
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left  the  Island,  and  proceeded  down  the  river,* — ^barely  escapbf 
an  arrest  by  General  Tapper,  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Ohio.t 
On  the  16th,  this  party  united  with  that  of  Floyd  at  the  Falls;; 
and  on  the  26th,  the  whole,  together,  met  Burr  at  the  mouth  of  die 
Cumberland. II  On  the  29th,  the  company  passed  Fort  Masaci 
But  while  Daviess  and  Graham  were  laboring  to  put  a  stc^  to 
Burr's  progress,  the  General  Grovemment  had  received  informatkiB 
which  enabled  the  President  to  act  with  decision ;  fliis  was  tbe 
message  of  Wilkinson,f  bearing  an  account  of  Burr's  letter  abadj 
quoted.  This  Message  was  sent  fix>m  Natchitoches  upon1he22dof 
October,**  and  reached  the  seat  of  Grovemment^  November  25&; 
on  the  27th,  a  proclamation  was  is8ued,tt  and  word  sent  westwvd 
to  arrest  all  concemed.||  About  the  same  time,  (November  24tk 
or  25th,) II II  Wilkinson,  who  had  done,  unauthorized,  upon  the  1st 
of  November,§§  the  very  thing  he  had  been  ordered  on  the  8ft  to 
do, — ^namely,  to  make  an  accommodation  with  the  Spanidi  coin- 
mander  on  ^e  Sabine,  HH  and  fall  back  to  the  Mississippi,***  readh 
ed  New  Orleans,  and  prepared  to  resist  any  attack  thereon:  at&b 
city  he  arrested  Swartwout,  Peter  V.  Ogden,  who  was  dischaiged^ 
however,  on  Habeas  Corpus^  and  Dr.  Erick  BoUman,  who  had  also 
borne  messages  from  Burr  and  Dayton.ftf 

*  Americui  State  Papon,  xx.  500.  S96,    At  Conner  reference  dato  ie  nuMtated,  ikodd 
be  «  Sunday,  7th."    See  other  depositiona,  pp.  609.  696,  ftc.,  Ike. 
t  American  State  Papen,  zx.  604.  506.  M.  633.  634. 
^  American  State  Papers,  zz.  624. 

I  American  State  Papen,  zx.  622^^14.    Burr  went  down  the  Cttod>er]aiid,  Deeei^er  fL 
American  State  Papen,  zx.  469. 

^  American  State  Papen,  xx.  473.  616. 

f  GiTon  in  Wilkinaon,  ii.,  appendix  xcr. 

**  Colonel  Smith,  in  Wilkinson  ii.,  appendix  zci?. 

ft  GiTen  in  Wilkinaon,  ii.,  appendix  xcti. 

1^  Jeffenon,  in  American  State  Papen,  xx.  468. 

II  American  State  Papen,  xx.  469.  600. 

^§  Colonel  Balding,  in  Wilkinson,  ii.,  appendix  xctU. 

%%  Wilkinson  reached  Natchitoches,  September  24 ;  be  at  onee  rogncated  tbe  Spsaab 
eommander  to  re-cross  the  Sabine  and  save  bloodshed ;  the  Spajniard  did  as  reqaemd. 
about  the  30th  of  September.  (American  State  Papen,  xx.  544.)  In  a  we^  after,  Svart- 
wont  arrived.  (American  State  Papers,  xx.  667.) 

**^  Jefferson,  in  American  State  Papen,  xx.  466. 

ttt  Wilkinson,  ii.  318.    American  Stete  Papen,  xx.  470. 
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What  Burr  may  have  felt  or  intended  after  he  met  his  fiigitiye 
foUowers  at  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  river,  late  in  December, 
1806,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  is  certain  that  he  went  on 
openly  and  boldly,  protesting  against  the  acts  of  Ohio,  and  avow- 
ing his  innocence.  If  he  had  relied  on  Wilkinson,  he  was  as  yet 
undeceived  with  regard  to  him.  On  the  4th  of  January  he  was  at 
Fort  Pickering,  Chickasaw  Blufls;*  and  soon  after  at  Bayou 
Pierre.  From  this  point  he  wrote  to  the  authorities  below,  refer- 
ring to  the  rumors  respectmg  him,  alledgmg  his  innocence,  and 
begging  them  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  civil  war.f  Word  had  just 
been  received  from  Jefferson,  however,  of  the  supposed  conspi- 
racy ;  the  militia  were  under  arms ;  and  the  acting  Governor  of  the 
Mississippi  Territory,  Cowles  Mead,  on  the  16th  of  January,  sent 
two  aids  to  meet  Colonel  Burr ;  one  of  these  was  George  Poindex- 
ter.  At  this  meeting,  an  interview  between  the  acting  Governor 
was  arranged,  which  took  place  on  the  17th :  at  which  time  Burr 
yielded  himself  to  the  civil  authority.  He  was  then  taken  to 
Washington,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  and  legal  proceedings 
commenced.  Mr.  Poindexter  was  himself  Attorney-general,  and 
as  such  advised  that  Burr  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime  within  Mis- 
sissippi, and  wished  to  have  him  sent  to  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States:  the  presiding  Judge,  however,  summoned  a 
Grand  Jury,  which,  upon  the  evidence  before  them,  presented — 
not  Burr  for  treason — but  the  acting  Crovemor  for  calling  out  the 
militia !  That  evening.  Colonel  Burr,  fearing  an  arrest  by  officer-* 
sent  by  Wilkinson,  forfeited  his  bonds  and  disappeared.^  A  pro- 
clamation being  issued  by  the  Governor  for  his  apprehension,  ||  htr 
was  seized  on  the  Tombigbee  river§  on  his  way  to  Florida,1I  and 
was  sent  at  once  to  Richmond,  where  he  arrived  March  26th. 
On  the  22d  of  May,  Burr's  examination  began  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  at  Richmond,  before  Judge  Marshall ;  two 
bills  were  found  against  him,  one  for  treason  against  the  United 

*  American  State  Papers,  xx.  667,  610.        f  Ihid,  477,  478. 

^  Poindexter  in  American  Sute  Papen,  zz.  66S  to  670ir-WilkiiiaoA  in  do.  545.— 
Graham  in  do.  530  to  531.— Mead  in  do.  478. 
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States,  die  otber  for  a  misdemeanor  in  organizing  an  enterpris 
against  Mexico,  while  at  peace  witti  die  United  States :  but  « 
bofli  fliese  charges  the  Jury  found  him  ^'  not  guilty,*''  ^<  upon  &e 
principle  that  ttie  offence,  if  committed  anynrhere,  was  committed 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  "f  The  Chief  Justice,  howeTcr, 
upon  the  latter  charge,  subsequently  ordered  his  commitmeBt  fir 
trial  within  the  proper  jurisdiction.}  This  commitment,  hovrfVy 
being  impliedly  upon  the  supposition  that  the  United  Stites 
wished,  under  the  circumstances,  to  prosecute  the  accused,  ad 
die  Attorney  for  the  goremment  declining  to  do  80,|  no  finte 
steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  supposed  culprit  to  justice,  and  the 
details  of  his  doings  and  plans  hare  never  yet  been  made  knofwi. 
Al&ou^  a  mysteiy  still  hangs  about  Burr's  plans,  in  ccose 
quence  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  suit  by  the  United  States,  ve 
think  it  has  been  clearly  proved  by  the  trial  at  Richmond  ud 
other  evidences — 1st,  that  Burr  went  into  the  West  in  1805  iri& 
the  feeling  that  his  day  at  the  East  was  over ;  in  New  Toik  k 
feared  even  a  prosecution  if  he  remained  there  :§ 

2nd,  that  his  plans,  until  late  in  that  year,  were  undefioed; 
^peculations  of  various  kinds,  a  residence  in  Teimessee,  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Southwest,  were  under  consideration,  but  nofluag 
was  determined: 

3d,  that  he  at  length  settled  upon  three  objects,  to  one  or 
the  other  of  which,  as  circumstances  might  dictate,  he  meant  to 
devote  his  energies:  these  were — 

A  separation  of  the  West  from  the  East  under  himself  and  TtH- 
Idnson : 

Should  this  be,  upon  further  examination,  deemed  imposaUe, 
then  an  invasion  of  Mexico  by  himself  and  Wilkinson,  with  or 
without  the  ^notion  of  the  federal  government : 

And  in  case  of  disappointment  in  reference  to  Mexico,  then  the 
foundation  of  a  new  state  upon  the  Washita,  over  which  he  mi^ 
preside  as  founder  and  patriarch.? 

*  Dtrify  ii.  3S5.    f  Judge  Manhall'fl  language,  American  State  Papers,  ix.  641. 

%  American  State  Papers,  zx.  645.  The  Terdicts  were  of  September  fat  and  Idlh;  tk 
commitment  of  October  90th.  In  the  opinion  given  on  thia  last  occaaion,  tlie  whole  nb- 
ject  and  evidence  is  reviewed  by  the  Chief  Justice.  (American  State  Papers,  zz.  641  la 
646.) 

I  Burr's  Journal  in  Davia,  ii.  412. 

%  Adaira'  letter  in  Wilkinaon,  ii.  Apdendiz,  Izzvii. 

5  See  American  State  Papers,  zz.  630,  where  Burr  speaka  to  Graham  of  the  Wuhitt 
lands  and  **  a  separate  government.*' 
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That  the  Washita  scheme  was  not  a  mere  pretence,  we  think 
evident  from  the  fact  that  Burr  actually  paid  toward  the  purchase 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars  :*  that  it  was  not  the  only  object,  and 
that  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  if  it  could  be  effected,  was  among  his 
settled  determinations,  his  firiends  all  acknowledged,!  but  said  this 
conquest  was  to  take  place  upon  the  supposition  of  a  war  with 
Spain,  and  in  no  other  case:  that  Burr  may  have  thought  the 
government  would  wink  at  his  proceedings,  is  very  possible  ;  and 
that  Wilkinson  either  meant  to  aid  him,  or  pretended  he  would,  in 
order  to  learn  his  plans,  is  certain  ;|  but  the  secrecy  of  his  move- 
ments, the  language  of  his  letter  to  Wilkinson  in  July,  1806,  and 
his  whole  character,  convince  us  that  he  would,  if  he  could,  have 
Invaded  Mexico,  whether  the  United  States  were  at  war  or  peace 
with  Spain.  § 

But  we  cannot  doubt  that,  going  beyond  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  Union,  he  was  disposed  to  seek  a  separation  of  that  Union 
itself.  During  his  visit  of  1805,  he  was  undoubtedly  made  fully 
acquainted  with  the  old  schemes  for  independence  entertained  in 
Kentucky,  and  was  led  to  question  the  real  attachment  of  the 
western  people  to  the  federal  government.  So  long  as  he  thought 
there  was  a  probability  of  disunion,  it  would  naturally  be  his  first 
object  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  republic  beyond  the 
mountains,  and  should  he  find  himself  deceived  as  to  the  extent  of 
disaffection  in  the  Great  Valley,  all  his  means  could  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  Mexico.  His  conversations  with  the  Morgans  at  Pitts- 
burgh ;§  the  views  of  the  "  Querist"  prepared  by  Blennerhasset 
under  Burr's  eye  ;1F  and  the  declarations  of  Blennerhasset  to  Hen- 
derson and  Graham,**  seem  to  leave  no  room  for  doubting  the  fact 
that  a  dissolution  of  the  United  States  had  been  contemplated  by 
the  ex  Vice-President,  although  we  think  there  is  as  little  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  had  been  abandoned  as  hopeless,  long  before  his 
arrest. 

With  regard  to  Wilkinson,  it  is  not  easy  to  form  a  decided 

*  Lynch*!  tettimony,  American  State  Papers,  zx.  699. 

f  See  Davia,  ii.  chap.  zz. 

%  WUkinaon'B  Memoirs,  ii.  311. 311 

I  See  Burr'a  conTeraation  with  Graham,  American  State  Papers,  zz.  630. 

^  American  States  Papers,  zz.  601. 603. 

H  American  State  Papers,  zz.  686.  627.  62S.— Jodge  MarshaU  says,  (American  State 
Papers,  zz.  644,)  «  that  the  object  of  these  writings  was  to  prepare  the  western  states  fer 
a  dismemberment,  is  apparent  on  the  &ce  of  them.'* 

**  American  Sute  Papers,  zz.  6t6.  686.  531. 
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opinion ;  the  strongest  fact  in  his  fitvor  is  that  he  inlmned  the  gor- 
emment  of  Ban's  projects,  in  the  fiedl  of  1806  ;*  the  stnHigiestbi 
against  him  is,  that  if  innocent,  he  was  able  to  outwit  and  entBf 
so  subtle  a  man  as  the  conspirator.  It  has  been  charged  agiiitf 
Wilkinson  that  he  altered  the  letter  sent  hiia  by  Burr,  and  ftei 
swore  that  the  copy  was  a  true  copy  ;t  this  howeyer  is  Uij 
explained  by  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Duncaiiy  WiUdnaon's  kgil 
adviser  at  New  Orleans,  by  whom  indeed  the  omission  wv  stf^ 
fered  designedly  to  remain,  in  opposition  to  the  Greneral^s  repoled 
and  strong  expression  of  his  wish  that  it  Aotild  be  80^iMi4 
Another  charge  has  been  brought  against  WiUdnson  smce  Us 
death,  that  he  claimed  of  Mexico  two  hundred  thousand  doQtts  far 
stopping  Burr.y  This  charge  seems  improbable,  and  it  seens 
equally  improbable  that  during  the  persecution  of  the  GenenI  is 
1810,  no  knowledge  of  so  strange  an  act,  and  one  of  so  fHk  a 
nature,  should  have  been  reached  by  his  enemies.  As  it  irasDOt 
brought  forward  till  1836,  eleven  years  after  his  death,  no  o^^ 
tunity  has  occurred  for  explaining  or  disproving  it,  but  it  ooj^ 
not  to  weigh  against  his  memory  until  further  evidence  is  oflered 
in  its  support. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1807,  Governor  Hull,  of  Michigan  Te^ 
ritory,  had  been  authorized  by  the  federal  government,  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  the  northwestern  Indians,  for  the  lands  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Peninsula,  and  for  those  west  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Reserve,  as  far  as  the  Auglaise.§  The  directions  then  given 
having  been  repeated  in  September,  a  council  was  held  at  Detroit, 
and  a  treaty  made  November  17th,1f  with  the  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
ways,  Wyandots  and  Pottawatamies,  by  which  the  country  ton 
the  Maumee  to  Saginaw  bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Michigan,  ^ns 
transferred,  with  certain  reservations,  to  the  United  States.^ 

Congress  confirmed  the  old  French  claims  to  land  in  the  west, 
during  this  year. ft 

A  stockade  was  built  round  the  new  town  of  Detroit4t 

During  this  year  was  brought  to  a  close  the  movement  in  favor 

*  See  ante  p.  494.  f  DaTis,  ii,  400. 

I  See  his  deposition,  American  State  Papers,  xx.  660.-*Wilkineon'8  Memoirs,  ii.  331 

I  Davis,  ii.  400  to  404.  §  Amerioaa  Sttta  Pi|Mn,  t.  74S. 

f  The  treaty,  (American  State  Papers  ▼.  747)  reada  7tfa;  Je8erMa>s  measage  ( 
page)  aid  the  treaty  of  Brownatowa,  (p.  767)  say  the  17th. 

**  American  State  Papers,  ▼.  747.  745. 

ft  Lanman,  182.  ^  Ibid,  183. 
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of  introducing  slavery  into  Indiana  territoiy.    It  began  with  the 
petition  of  four  men  in  the  Kaskaskia  region  in  1796.* 

In  1803,  it  was  again  brought  before  Congress,  and  reported 
against  by  Mr.  Randolph.f  In  1804,  it  was  a  third  time  broug^ 
up,  and  the  following  resolution  offered  in  the  House  of  Represen* 
tatiyes : 

Resolved,  That  the  sixth  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1787,  which  pro* 
hibited  slavery  within  the  said  Territory,  be  suspended,  in  a  qualified 
manner,  for  ten  years,  so  as  to  permit  the  introduction  of  slaves,  bom 
within  the  United  States,  from  any  of  the  individual  States :  Provided, 
That  such  individual  State  does  not  permit  the  importation  of  slaves 
from  foreign  countries.  And  provided,  further,  That  the  descendants  of 
all  such  slaves  shall,  if  males,  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years^ 
and,  if  females,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.} 

In  1806,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  offering  this  resolution 
was  referred,  and  the  same  resoire  again  offered.  || 

In  1807,  the  subject  once  more  came  up  upon  a  representation 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Territory.  §  The  National  Representatives  were  again  asked  by 
their  committee  to  approve  the  step,1[  but  in  the  Senate  a  different 
view  was  taken,  and  it  was^declared  inexpedient  to  suspend  the 
Ordinance.** 


1808. 


During  this  year  Tecumthe  and  the  Prophet  still  continued  qui- 
etly to  extend  their  influence,  professing  no  other  end  than  a  re- 
formation of  the  Indians.  Before  the  month  of  Jimeff  they  had 
removed  from  Greenville  to  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Upper  Wabash,  where  a  tract  of  land  had  been  granted 
them  by  the  Pottawatamies  and  Kickapoos.  In  July  the  Prophet 
sent  to  General  Harrison  a  messenger  beggmg  him  not  to  believe 
the  tales  told  by  his  enemies,  and   promising  a  visit :  in  August 

*  American  Sute  Papers,  zvi.  68— ante  p.  463.        t  Dnd,  160.        |  Ibid,  zz.  387. 
I  Ibid,  xz.  450.  §  Ibid,  zz.  467.  fnnd,477.  ••  Ibid,  480. 

ft  Dawfooy  106. 
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accordingly,  he  spent  two  weeks  at  Vincennes,  and  by  bis  irndi 
and  promises  led  the  Grovemor  to  change  very  much  bis  preiioB 
opinion,*  and  to  think  his  influence  might  be  beneficial  rather  flia 
mischievous,  t 

On  the  25th  of  November,  Grovemor  Hull  met  at  Brownston 
the  Chippeways,  Ottawas,  Pottawatamies,  Wyandots,  and  Shawi- 
nese,  and  obtained  ftom  them  a  grant  of  a  strip  of  land  conofct- 
ing  the  Maumee  with  the  Western  Reserve,  and  another  stx^ con- 
necting Lower  Sandusky  with  the  country  south  of  the  line  agreed 
upon  in  1795.     These  strips  were  to  be  used  for  roads.} 

A  hemp  mill  company  was  incorporated  for  Madison  coostf, 
Kentucky.]! 


1809. 


m^r^^^S^^^0^^t*0*0»**f*f*0^0*f*^>^^^0^>*^>» 


Through  this  year  again  we  find  Tecumfhe  and  his  broftcr 
strengthening  themselves  both  openly  and  secretly.  Harrison, 
however,  had  been  once  more  led  to  suspect  tbeir  ultimate  designs, 
and  was  preparing  to  meet  an  emergency  whenever  it  migbt  arise. 
The  probability  of  its  being  at  hand  was  very  greatly  increased  by 
the  news  received  from  the  Upper  Mississippi  of  hostile  more 
ments  there  among  the  savages.  In  reference  to  these  movements 
and  the  position  of  the  Shawanese  brothers,  Harrison  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  on  the  5th  of  July  as  follows : 

The  Shawaneie  prophet  and  about  40  followers  arrived  here  about  t 
week  ago.  He  denies  moat  strenuously  any  participation  in  tbe  bts 
combination  to  attack  our  settlements,  which  he  says  was  entirely  ooft- 
fined  to  the  tribes  of  the  Mississippi  and  Illinois  rivers ;  and  he  claim 
the  merit  of  having  prevailed  upon  them  to  relinquish  their  intentioiif. 

I  must  confess  that  my  suspicions  of  his  guilt  have  been  rather 
strengthened  than  diminished  at  every  interview  I  have  had  with  bin 
since  his  arrival.  He  acknowledges  that  he  received  an  invitation  to 
war  against  us,  from  the  British,  last  fall,  and  that  he  was  apprised  of 

*  Harriaon  had  called  him  **  a  fool,*'  one  who  ipoke  **  the  worda  of  tlie  dcTi!,**  ui 
**  an  impoater.*'— (Dawaon,  lOt.) 

t  Dawson,  107,  108.    Drake*!  Tecomaeh,  104  to  109. 

I  American  State  Papera,  ▼.  757.  |  Marahall,  iL  455. 
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the  intention  of  the  Sacs,  Foxes,  Sec.  early  in  the  spring,  and  warmly 
solicited  to  join  in  their  league.  Bat  he  could  give  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  his  neglecting  to  communicate  to  me  circumstances  so 
extremely  interesting  to  us,  and  towards  which,  I  had  a  few  months 
before,  directed  his  attention,  and  received  a  solemn  assurance  of  his 
cheerful  compliance  with  the  injunctions  I  had  impressed  upon  him. 

The  result  of  all  my  enquiries  on  the  subject,  is,  that  the  late  combi- 
nation was  produced  by  British  intrigue  and  influence,  in  anticipation  of 
war  between  them  and  the  United  States.  It  was,  however,  premature 
and  ill  judged  and  the  event  sufficiently  manifests  a  great  decline  in 
their  influence,  or  in  the  talents  and  addtess,  with  which  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  manage  their  Indian  relations. 

The  warlike  and  well  armed  tribes  of  the  Fotawatamies,  Ottawas, 
Chippewas,  Delawares  and  Miamis,  I  believe  neither  had,  nor  would 
have  joined  in  the  combination ;  and  although  the  Kickapoos,  whose 
warriors  are  better  than  those  of  any  other  tribe,  the  remnant  of  the 
Wyandot  excepted,  are  much  under  the  influence  of  the  prophet.  I  am 
persuaded  that  they  were  never  made  acquainted  with  his  intentions,  it 
these  were  really  hostile  to  the  United  States.* 

In  this  same  letter  the  Goyemor  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary, 
Dr.  Eustis,  gives  his  views  of  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  in 
which  portion  of  his  epistle  many  valuable  hints  are  given  in 
relation  to  the  course  proper  to  be  pursued  in  case  of  a  war  with 
England. 

In  September,  October,  and  December,  the  Governor  of  Indiana 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  claims  of  the  Delawares,  Potta- 
watamies,  Miamies,  Eel  river  Indians,  Weas,  and  Kfckapoos,  to 
certain  lands  upon  the  Wabash  which  had  not  yet  been  purchased, 
and  which  were  believed  to  contain  copper  ore.f 

The  treaties  with  the  Delawares,  Pottawatamiesr,  Miamies,  and 
Eel  river  Indians,  were  made  at  Fort  Wayne ;  the  others  at  Vin- 
cennes ;  they  were  protested  against  by  Tecumthe  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

In  1809  the  western  part  of  the  Indiana  Territory,  long  known 
as  "  the  Illinois,"  was  made  a  separate  Territory  with  the  name 
of  the  great  Indian  nation  which  had  once  lived  there.f 

On  the  17th  of  February  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  passed  the 
charter  of  the  Miami  University.    With  regatd  to  this  institution 

*  Dawson,  130. 

t  American  Sute  Papen,  ▼.  760,  to  703.    Dawton,  135  to  137« 

\  Brown*!  Ulinoii,  S7S/— Liad  Lawf ,  013. 
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a  question  at  once  arose,  whether  it  should  be  within  Symmer 
Purchase,  as  it  had  been  originally  intended  it  should  be,  indc 
the  charter  required ;  or  placed  upon  the  lands  with  which  it  us 
endowed, — which  lands  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  selector 
of  the  Purchase,  as  has  been  already  related.*  The  Le^daoR 
decided  that  the  University  should  be  upon  the  lands  whidi  bd 
been  appropriated  to  its  support  in  the  township  of  Oz£9fd,t  ud 
there  accordingly  it  was  placed. 


1810. 


During  &is  year  the  hostile  intentions  of  Tecumthe  and  his  U* 
lowers  toward  the  United  States,  were  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
The  exciting  causes  were— the  purchase  at  Fort  Wayne  in  1S09, 
which  the  Shawanese  denounced  as  illegal  and  unjust;  andBiiDsb 
influence.  And  here,  as  in  1790  to  1795,  it  is  almost  impofldbk 
to  learn  what  really  was  the  amount  of  British  influence,  umI 
whence  it  proceeded ;  whether  from  the  agents  merely,  or  fion 
higher  authority.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  many  assertions  like 
the  following:  — 

Fort  Wayne,  Aogost  7, 1818. 
Since  wrj|ing  yon  on  the  25th  ultimo,  aboat  one  hundred  men  of  ibt 
Saukies  have  retarned  from  the  British  agent,  who  supplied  ihem  lib^ 
rally  with  every  thing  they  stood  in  want  of.  The  party  reeetted  47 
rifles,  and  a  number  of  fuails,  with  plenty  of  powder  and  lead.  This  is 
sending  firebrands  into  the  Mississippi  coantry,  inasmuch  as  it  will 
draw  numbers  of  our  Indians  to  the  British  side,  in  the  hope  of  baaf 
treated  with  the  same  liberality. 

JOHN  JOHNSON,  Indian  AgeoL 

Vincennes,  September  17,  1811. 
states  that  almost  every  Indian  from  the  coantry  abore  tUi 


had  been,  or  were  then  gone  to  Maiden,  on  a  visit  to  the  British  agent. 
We  shall  probably  gain  oar  destined  point  at  the  moment  of  their  retara. 
If  then  the  British  agents  are  really  endeavoring  to  instigate  the  Indiasi 

*  Ante,  p.  488. 

t  Boraet'f  Ivttera,  166, 156»— Anerican  Pioneer,  i.  SSI. 
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to  make  war  upon  us,  we  shall  be  in  their  neighborhood  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  impressioos  which  have  been  made  against  us  are  most 
active  in  the  minds  of  thesavagres. 

— »—  succeeded  in  getting  the  chiefs  together  at  Fort  Wayne» 
though  he  found  them  all  preparing  to  go  to  Madden.  The  result  of  the 
council  discovered  that  the  whole  tribes  (including  the  Weas  and  Eel 
Rivers,  for  they  are  all  Miamies,)  were  about  equally  divided  in  favor  of 
the  Prophet,  and  the  United  States.  Lapousier  the  Wea  chief,  whom  1 
before  mentioned  to  you  as  being  seduced  by  the  Prophet,  was  repeated- 
ly asked  by  ■  what  land  it  was  that  he  was  determined  to  defend 
with  his  blood ;  whether  it  was  that  which  was  ceded  by  the  late  treaty 
or  not,  but  he  would  give  no  answer. 

reports  that  all  the  Indians  of  the  Wabash  have  been,  or  now 

are,  an  a  visit  to  the  British  agents  at  Maiden.  He  had  never  known 
one-fourth  as  many  goods  given  to  the  Indians  as  they  are  now  distribo* 
ting.  He  examined  the  share  of  one  man  (not  a  chief,)  and  found  that 
he  had  received  an  elegant  rifle,  26  pounds  of  powder,  50  pounds  of 
lead,  3  blankets,  3  trouds  of  cloth,  10  shirts  and  several  other  articles. 
He  says  every  Indian  is  furnished  with  a  gun  (either  rifle  or  fusil)  and 
an  abundance  of  ammunition.  A  trader  of  this  country  was  lately  in 
the  king's  stores  at  Maiden,  and  was  told  that  the  quantity  of  goods  for 
the  Indian  department,  which  had  been  sent  out  this  year,  exceeded  that 
of  common  years  by  20,000  pounds  sterling.  It  is  impossible  to  ascribe 
this  profusion  to  any  other  motive  than  that  of  instigating  the  Indians  to 
take  up  the  tomahawk.  It  cannot  be  to  secure  their  trade ;  for  all  the 
peltry  collected  on  the  waters  of  the  Wabash  in  one  year,  if  sold  in  the 
London  market,  would  not  pay  the  freight  of  the  goods  which  have 
been  given  to  the  Indians.* 

On  the  other  hand  we  know  that  Sir  James  Craig,  the  Goyemor 
of  Canada,  wrote  on  the  25th  of  November  1810  to  Mr.  Moiier, 
the  British  Minister  at  Washington,  authorizing  him  to  inform  the 
United  States  Govemment  that  the  northern  savages  were  medi- 
tating  hostilities ;  f  we  know  also  that  in  the  following  March  Sir 
James  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  in  relation  to  the  Indians,  and 
spoke  of  the  information  he  had  given  the  Americans,  and  that  his 
conduct  was  approved ; }  we  have  farther  the  repeated  denial  by 
the  English  Minister  at  Washington  of  any  influence  having  been 
exerted  over  the  fix)ntier  tribes  adverse  to  the  States,  by  the 
authority,  or  with  the  knowledge  of  the  English  Ministiy  or  the 
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Governor  of  Canada.*  These  tbingSy  we  think,  most  letdufe 
acquit  the  rulers  of  Great  Britain,  but  they  do  not  show  lAu^m 
how  high  in  authority  the  functionaries  were  who  tried,  as  Item 
the  told  Harrison,  to  set  the  red  men,  as  dogs,  upon  the  idutuT 
But  however  we  may  think  the  evil  influence  oiig^ted,  cc^ 
tain  it  is  that  the  determination  was  taken  by  ^^  the  successor  i 
Pontiac,"  to  unite  all  the  western  tribes  in  hostilify  to  the  Uflted 
States,  in  case  that  Power  would  not  give  up  the  lands  boog|tit 
Fort  Wayne,  and  undertake  to  recognize  the  principle,  ttatoo 
purchases  should  be  thereafter  made  unless  from  a  Council  RfR- 
senting  all  the  tribes  united  as  one  nation.  By  various  acts  the 
feelings  of  Tecumthe  became  more  and  more  evident,  but  is 
August,  he  having  visited  Vincennes  to  see  the  Governor,  a  cotadl 
was  held  at  which,  and  at  a  subsequent  interview,  the  real  poatin 
of  aflairs  was  clearly  ascertained — of  that  council  we  give  the 
account  contained  in  Mr.  Drake's  life  of  the  Great  Chiefi^ 

Governor  Harrison  had  made  arrangements  for  holding  the  cooaefloi 
the  portico  of  his  own  house,  which  had  been  fitted  up  with  smIi  fK 
the  occasion.  Here,  on  the  morning  of  the  filVeenth,  he  awaited  ibe 
arrival  of  the  chief,  being  attended  by  the  judges  of  the  Sopieme  Coarti 
some  officers  of  the  army,  a  sergeant  and  twelve  Dien«  from  Fort  Kooi« 
and  a  large  number  of  citizens.  At  the  appointed  hour  Tecnmseb,  rap- 
ported  by  forty  of  his  principal  warriors,  made  his  appearaoee,  ibe  le- 
mainder  of  his  followers  being  encamped  in  the  village  and  itsenvinmi. 
When  the  chief  had  approached  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the 
house,  he  suddenly  stopped,  as  if  awaiting  some  advances  from  the 
governor.  An  interpreter  was  sent  requesting  him  and  his  foUowen  to 
take  seats  on  the  ponico.  To  this  Tecumseh  objected — ^he  did  not 
tliink  the  place  a  suitable  one  for  holding  the  conference,  bat  preferred 
that  it  should  take  place  in  a  grove  of  trees — to  which  he  pointed- 
standing  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  The  governor  said  be  bad 
no  objection  to  the  grove,  except  that  there  were  no  seats  in  in  it  for 
their  accommodation.  Tecumseh  replied,  that  constituted  no  objedida 
to  the  grove,  the  earth  being  tlie  most  suitable  place  for  the  Indians,  «bo 
loved  to  repose  upon  the  bosom  of  their  mother.  The  govemor  yielded 
the  point,  and  the  benches  and  chairs  having  been  removed  to  the  spot, 
the  conference  was  begun,  the  Indians  being  seated  on  the  grass. 

Tecumseh  opened  the  meeting  by  stating,  at  length,  his  objectioDS  to 
the  Treaty  of  Fort  Wayne,  made  by  Governor  Harrison  in  the  pieTiosi 
year;  and  in  the  course  of  his  speechf  boldly  avowed  the  principle  of 
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a  lib  party  to  be^  ihat  of  resistance  to  every  cession  of  land,  nnleas  made 
u  by  all  the  tribes,  who«  he  contended,  fomed  but  one  nation.  He  adp 
n  nitted  that  he  had  threatened  to  kill  the  chiefs  who  signed  the  treaty  of 
.  Foit  Wayne ;  and  that  it  was  his  fixed  determioatioti  not  to  permit  the 
Tillage  chiefs,  m  Aiture,  to  manage  their  afiairs,  bat  to  place  the  power 
whh  which  they  had  been  heretofore  invested,  in  Ae  hands  of  the  war 
chiefs.  The  Americans,  he  said,  had  driven  the  Indians  from  the  sea 
coast,  and  would  soon  push  them  into  the  lakes  ;  and,  while  he  disclaim- 
ed all  intention  of  making  war  upon  the  United  States,  he  declared  it  to 
f  be  his  unalterable  resolution  to  take  a  stand,  and  resolutely  oppose  the 
Ibrther  intmsion  of  the  whites  upon  the  Indian  lands.  He  condnded, 
fay  making  a  brief  but  impassioned  recital  of  the  various  wrongs  and 
aggressions  inflicted  by  the  white  men  upon  the  Indians,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war  down  to  the  period  of  that  council; 
all  of  which  was  calculated  to  arouse  and  inflame  the  minds  of  such  of 
his  followers  as  were  present. 

To  him  the  Governor  replied,  and  having  taken  his  seat,  the  interpre- 
ter commenced  explaining  the  speech  to  Tecumseh,  who,  after  listening 
to  a  portion  of  it,  sprung  to  his  feet  and  began  to  speak  with  great  ve- 
hemence of  manner. 

The  governor  was  surprised  at  his  violent  gestures,  but  as  he  did  not 
understand  him,  thought  he  was  making  some  explanation,  and  suffered 
lus  attention  to  be  drawn  towards  Winnemac,  a  friendly  Indian  lying  on 
the  grass  before  him,  who  was  renewing  the  priming  of  his  pistol,  which 
be  had  kept  concealed  from  the  other  Indians,  but  in  full  view  of  the 
governor.  His  attention,  however,  was  again  directed  towards  Tecum* 
eeh,  by  hearing  General  Gibson,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  Shawanoe  language,  say  to  Lieutenant  Jennings,  **  those  fellows 
intend  mischief;  you  had  better  bring  up  the  guard.'*  At  that  moment, 
the  foHowers  of  Tecumseh  seized  their  tomahawks  and  war  clubs,  and 
sprung  upon  their  feet,  their  eyes  turned  upon  the  governor.  As  soc^n 
as  he  could  disengage  himself  from  the  arm  chair  in  which  be  sat,  he 
foee,  drew  a  small  sword  which  he  had  by  his  side,  and  stood  on  the 
defensive.  Captain  G.  R.  Floyd,  of  the  army,  who  stood  near  him^ 
drew  a  dirk,  and  the  chief  Winnemac  cocked  his  pistol.  The  citlseos 
present  were  more  nnraeroas  than  the  Indians,  but  were  unarmed;  some 
of  them  procured  clubs  and  brick*bats,  and  also  stood  on  the  defensive. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Wtnans,  of  the  Methodist  church,  ran  to  the  governor's 
house,  got  a  gun,  and  posted  himself  at  the  door  to  defend  the  family. 
Daring  this  singular  scene,  no  one  spoke,  until  the  guard  came  running 
up,  and  appearing  to  be  in  the  act  of  firing,  the  governor  ordered  them 
not  to  do  so.  He  then  demanded  of  the  intorpretor,  an  explanation  of 
what  had  happened,  who  replied  that  Tecnmseh  had  iaterrnpted  him, 
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declaring  that  all  the  governor  had  said  was  false  ;    and  that  he  aid  ii 
Seventeen  Fires  had  cheated  and  imposed  on  the  Indiana.^ 

The  governor  then  told  Tecumseh  that  he  was  a  bad  man,  andtlHihi 
would  hold  no  further  communication  with  him  ;  that  as  he  had  eostH 
Vincennes  under  the  protection  of  a  council-fire,  he  night  reliii  i 
safety,  but  that  he  must  immediately  leave  the  Tillage.  Here  the  eo» 
cil  terminated.t 

The  DOW  undoubted  purposes  of  the  Brothers  being  diAst- 
acter  necessarily  leading  to  war,  Govemor  Harrison  proceeded  to 
strengthen  himself  for  the  contest  by  preparing  the  militii,ai 
posting  the  regular  troops  that  were  with  him,  under  CiptiiBi 
Posey  and  Cross  at  Vincennes4 


1811. 


During  the  first  half  of  this  year,  while  the  difficulties  with  Eng- 
land made  a  war  with  her  every  day  more  probable,  nothing  t«4 
place  to  render  a  contest  with  the  Indians  any  the  less  certain.  In 
June  Harrison  sent  to  the  Shawanese  leaders  a  message  bidding 
them  beware  of  hostilities.  II  To  this  Tecumthe  gave  a  brief  ^^ 
ply,  promising  the  Governor  a  visit.  This  visit  he  paid  in  Jofy, 
accompanied  by  three  hundred  followers; — but  as  the  American 
were  prepared  and  determined,  nothing  resulted  firom  the  meeting; 
and  the  Chief  proceeded  to  the  South,  as  it  was  believed,  to  enfist 
the  Creeks  in  his  cause. § 

Harrison,  meanwhile,  had  taken  steps  to  increase  his  regohr 
troops,ir  and  had  received  the  promise  of  strong  reinforcements, 
with  orders,  however,  to  be  very  backward  in  employing  them** 
unless  in  case  of  absolute  need.  Under  these  circumstances  bis 
plan  as  given  to  the  Secretary  of  War  upon  the  Ist  of  August  was 
to  again  warn  the  Indians  to  obey  the  treaty  of  Grreenville,  bat  it 
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the  same  time  to  prepare  to  break  up  the  Prophet's  establishment, 
if  necessary.* 

Messages  were  sent  out  as  proposed,  and  deputations  from  the 
natives  followed,f  promising  peace  and  compliance,  but  the  Gov- 
ernor, having  received  his  reinforcements,  commenced  his  pro- 
posed progress.  On  the  5th  of  October  he  was  on  the  Wabash 
sixty  or  sixty-five  miles  above  Vincennes,  at  which  point  he  built 
"  Fort  Harrison."f  Here  one  of  his  sentinels  was  fired  upon, 
and  news  were  received  from  the  friendly  Delawares  which  made 
the  hostile  purposes  of  the  Prophet  plain.  ||  The  Governor  then 
determined  to  move  directly  upon  Tippecanoe,  still  offering  peace, 
however.  Upon  the  31st  of  October  he  was  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Vermillion  river,  where  he  built  a  block  house  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  boats,  and  a  place  of  deposite  for  his  heavy  baggage ;  § 
from  that  point  he  advanced  without  interruption  into  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Prophet's  town,  where  he  was  met  by  ambas- 
sadors ;  he  told  them  he  had  no  hostile  intentions  in  case  the  In- 
dians were  true  to  existing  treaties,  and  made  preparations  to 
encamp. 

In  a  few  moments  the  man  who  had  been  with  me  before  made  his 
appearance.  I  informed  him  that  my  object  for  the  present  was  to  pro- 
core  a  good  piece  of  ground  to  encamp  on,  where  we  could  get  wood 
and  water;  he  informed  me  that  there  was  a  creek  to  tlie  northwest 
which  he  thought  would  auit  our  purpose.  I  immediately  despatched 
iwo  officers  to  examine  iu  and  they  reported  that  the  situation  was  ex- 
cellent. I  then  took  leave  of  the  chief,  and  a  mutual  promise  was  again 
made  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  until  we  could  have  an  interview  on 
the  following  day.  I  found  the  ground  destined  for  the  encampment 
not  altogether  such  as  I  could  wish  it — it  was  indeed  admirably  calcula- 
ted for  the  encampment  of  regular  troops,  that  were  opposed  to  regu- 
lars, but  it  aflbrded  great  facility  to  the  approach  of  savages.  It  was  a 
piece  of  dry  oak  land,  rising  about  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  a  marshy 
prairie  in  front  (towards  the  Indian  town)  and  nearly  twice  that  height 
above  a  similar  prairie  in  the  rear,  through  which  and  near  to  this  bank 
ran  a  small  stream  clothed  with  willows,  and  brushwood.  Towards 
the  left  flank  this  bench  of  high  land  widened  considerably,  bat  became 
gradually  narrower  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  at  the  distance  of  one 
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bmidred  mud  fifty  yardi  from  the  right  flank,  terminaled  m  »  dbp 
point.  The  two  columns  of  infantry  occupied  the  front  wadnadit 
ground  at  the  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yank  fronos 
other  on  the  left*  and  something  more  than  hmlf  that  distance  m  ii 
right  flank — these  flanks  were  filled  np»  the  first  by  two  compsBB  i 
monnted  riflemen  amounting  to  about  one  handred  and  tweo^Hk 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Wells,  of  the  Kentnckj  mbk 
who  served  as  a  major ;  the  other  by  Spencer's  company  of 
riflemen,  which  amounted  to  eighty  men.  The  front  line  wai 
of  one  battalion  of  United  States'  infantry  under  the  oonuDandofMiis 
Floyd,  flanked  on  the  right  by  two  companies  of  militia,  and  oa  ikkft 
by  one  company.  The  rear  line  was  composed  of  a  battalion  dVwti 
States*  troops  under  the  command  of  Captain  Baen,  acting  as  anjorin^ 
four  companies  of  militia  infantry  under  Lientenant-Cc^onel  DecbL 
The  regular  troops  of  this  line  joined  the  mounted  riflemen  aoderGcv* 
ral  Wells  on  the  leA  flank,  and  Colonel  Deckex^s  battalion  ktmd  n 
angle  with  Spencer's  company  on  the  left. 

Two  troops  of  Dragoons,  amounting  to  in  the  aggreg^ate  about  8x9 
men,  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the  left  flank,  and  Captain  Pvb*i 
troop,  which  was  larger  than  the  other  two,  in    the  rear  of  the  tai 
line.     Our  order  of  encampment  varied  little  from  that  above  described 
excepting  when  some  peculiarity  of  the  ground  made  it  necessary.   Fa 
a  night  attack  the  order  of  encampment  was  the   order  of  battle,  sal 
each  man  slept  immediately  opposite  to  his  post  in  the  line.     In  tbeiir 
mation  of  my  troops  I  used  a  single  rank,  or  what  is  called  Indmi  il»— 
because  in  Indian  warfare,  where  there  is  no  shock  to  resisty  eae  raak  ii 
nearly  as  good  as  two,  and  in  that  kind  of  warfare  the  cztensioa  of  fo 
is  of  the  first  importance.     Raw  troops  also  manoeuFre  with  much  bsic 
facility  in  single  than  in  double  ranks.     It  was  my  constant  cnstoa  ti 
assemble  all  the  field  ofiicers  at  my  tent  every  evening  by  signal,  to  give 
them  the  watchword  and  their  instructions  for  the  night — ihose  givea  far 
the  night  of  the  6th  were,  that  each  corps  which  formed  a  part  of  tlic 
exterior  line  of  the  encampment,  iihould  hold  its  own  ground  aatil  ic- 
lieved.    The  dragoons  were  directed  to  parade  dismounted  in  case  of  a 
night  attack,  with  their  pistols  in  their  belts,  and  to  act  as  a  corps  6t 
reserve.     The  camp  was  defended  by  two  captains*  i^ards,  ooosistisg 
saeh  of  four  non-ooramissioned  officers  and  forty*two  privates ;  and  tws 
subalterns*  guards  of  twenty  non-commissioned  officers  and  privalM. 
The  whole  under  the  command  of  a  field  officer  of  the  day.  The  troops 
were  regularly  called  up  an  hour  before  day,  and  made  to  continoe  under 
arms  nntil  it  was  quite  light     On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  I  had  rises 
at  a  quarter  after  four  o'clock,  and  the  signal  for  calliog  out  the  mes 
would  have  been  given  in  two  minutes,  when  the  attack  commencsd.  It 
began  on  our  left  flank— but  a  singls  gun  wss  fired  by  the  senliselicr 
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by  (111  gDsrd  in  that  direction,  which  made  not  the  leut  n 
"^■bftadoMd  their  officer  and  fled  into  camp,  and  the  firat  notice  which 
**  f*tha  troopa  ol  thai  flank  had  of  the  danger,  waa  from  the  yells  of  the 
_  -  Mvagea  within  8  ahorl  dialanee  of  the  line — bat  even  under  thoie  cii> 
'  «nma(ancea  the  men  were  not  wanting  to  thcmaeWes  or  to  the  oceaBion. 
•  ^  Such  of  them  as  were  awake,  or  were  euily  awakened,  aeized  Iheir 
^  '  arm)  and  look  their  alalions;  others  which  were  more  tardy,  had  lo 
*  "  Bontend  with  the  enemy  in  the  doora  of  tiieir  lento.  The  alorm  Ant 
"'^  Ml  Dpon  Capiaia  Batlon's  company  of  the  4ih  United  Statea'  regiment, 
*''  und  Captain  Geiger's  company  of  mounted  riflemen,  which  formed  lh« 
'  ^  left  angle  of  the  rear  line.  The  fire  upon  these  was  exceedingly  MverOi 
wi  and  they  sufiered  considerably  before  relief  coold  be  brought  tD  them. 
t^  Some  few  Indians  passed  into  the  encampment  near  the  angle,  and  one 
■n  or  two  penetrated  to  some  distance  before  they  were  killed.  I  believe 
K^  all  the  other  companies  were  under  armi  and  tolerably  formed  befoi* 
ite  they  were  fired  on.  The  morning  was  dark  and  cloudy ;  our  fires  a^ 
in  forded  a  partial  light,  which  if  it  gave  us  some  opportunity  of  taking 
onr  positions,  was  still  more  advantageous  to  the  enemy,  aflbrding  them 
mv  the  meana  of  taking  a  surer  aim ;  they  were  therefore  exlingnished  aa 
N^  aoon  as  possible.  Under  all  these  discouraging  circumstancei,  the 
^i  troops  (Ift-SOths  of  whom  had  never  been  in  action  before)  behaved  in 
«ir  a  manner  that  can  never  be  too  much  applauded.  They  took  their  plieei 
««  without  noise  and  with  less  confusion  than  could  have  been  expected 
1^:  from  veterans  placed  in  a  similar  situation.  As  soon  as  I  could  mount 
■ir  my  horse,  I  rode  to  the  angle  that  was  attacked — I  found  that  Barton'a 
^!  company  had  suffered  severely  and  the  left  of  Geiger's  entiiely  broken. 
0  I  immediately  ordered  Cook's  company  and  the  late  Cspl,  Wentwonh'st 
0  under  Lieut  Peters,  to  be  brought  up  from  the  centre  of  the  rear  linCi 
i  where  the  gronnd  was  much  more  defenaible,  and  formed  across  tha 
,  angle  in  support  of  Barton's  and  Geiger's.  My  atienlion  was  thea 
F  engaged  by  a  heavy  firing  upon  the  left  of  the  front  line,  where  were 
aiationed  the  small  company  of  United  Stales*  riflemen  (then  however 
armed  with  muskets)  and  the  companies  of  Baen,  Snelling,  and  Pre»- 
co(t  of  the  4th  regiment.  I  foand  Major  Daviess  forming  the  dragoona 
in  the  rear  of  those  companies,  and  noderataDdlng  that  the  heaviest  part 
*r  ilie  onpiny's  firs  prnceeded  from  some  trocB  about  fifteen  or  twenty 
1  paces  ii]  fnol^^hpte  companies,  1  directed  the  major  to  dislodge  ihea 
m!^^  tJHr(Jii^^*»«O0ns.  Unfortunately  the  major's  gallantry  deu^ 
*e  order  with  a  smaller  force  than  was  saffieiM^ 
ny  to  avoid  him  in  front  and  attack  his  flaite. 
ily  woiinrk'd.  and  his  party  driven  back.  Tla 
^Immediaiely  and  gallantly  dislodged  fiioa  f-^ 
B  SHlling  at  the  head  of  Ua 
nmencement  of  4 
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the  fire  extended  along  the  left  flank,  the  whole  of  the  fTont,  the  rifb 
flank,  and  part  of  the  rear  line.     Upon  Spencer's  mounted  riflemo, 
tnd  the  right  of  Warwick*8  company,  which  was  posted  on  the  ri^trf 
Ae  rear  line,  it  was  excessively  severe :  Captain   Spencer,  an^  his  fint 
and  second  lieutenants,  were  killed,  and  Captain  Warwick  was  mortilf 
wounded — those  companies  however  still  hravely  maintained  their  posSi 
but  Spencer  had  suffered  so  severely,  and  having  originally  too  nnck 
ground  to  occupy,  I  reinforced  them  with  Robb's  company  of  litoeit 
which  had  been  driven,  or  by  mistake  ordered  from  their  position  on  tbt 
left  flank,  towards  the  centre  of  the  camp,  and  filled  the  vaeaocj  tkii 
had  been  occupied  by  Robb  with  Frescott^s  company  of  the  4tb  Usiied 
States'  regiment.    My  great  object  was  to  keep  the  lines  entire,  to  pie- 
rent  the  enemy  from  breaking  into  the  camp  until  daylight,  which  liioiM 
enable  me  to  make  a  general  and  efiectual  charge*     With  this  viev,  1 
had  reinforced  every  part  of  the  line  that  had  saflTered  much ;  and  « 
soon  as  the  approach  of  morning  discovered  itself,  I  withdrew  from  die 
front  line,  Snelling's,  Posey's,  (under  Lieutenant  Albright,}  and  Sootfsi 
and  from  the  rear  line,  Wilson's  companies,  and  drew  them  op  upon  llie 
left  flank,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  ordered  Cook's  and  Baen's  coopanio, 
the  former  from  the  rear,  and  the  latter  from  the  front  line,  to  reio/broe 
the  right  flank ;  foreseeing  that  at  these  points  the  enemy  wooM  make 
their  last  efforts.     Major  Wells,  who  commanded  on  the  left  flank,  not 
knowing  my  intentions  precisely,  had  taken  the  command  of  these  eom- 
panies,  had  charged  the  enemy  before  I  had  formed  the  body  of  dragooas 
with  which  I  meant  to  support  the  infantry ;  a  small  detachment  of  ibese 
were,  however,  ready,  and  proved  amply  sufficient  for  the  porpese. 
The  Indians  were  driven  by  the  infantry,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  the  dragoons  pursued  and  forced  them  into  a  marsh,  where  thej 
could  not  be  followed.     Captain  Cook,  and  Lieutenant  Larebee  had, 
agreeably  to  my  order,  marched  their  companies  to  the  right  flask,  hid 
formed  them  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  being  then  joined  by  the 
riflemen  of  that  flank,  had  charged  the  Indians,  killed  a  number,  and 
put  the  rest  to  a  precipitate  flight.     A  favorable  opportunity  was  here 
offered,  to  pursue  the  enemy  with  dragoons,  but  being  engaged  at  that 
time  on  the  other  flank,  I  did  not  observe  it,  until  it  was  too  late. 

I  have  thus,  sir,  given  you  the  particulars  of  an  action,  which  was 
certainly  maintained  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  perseverance,  hj 
both  parties.  The  Indians,  manifested  a  ferocity  uncommon,  even  with 
them — to  their  savage  fury  our  troops  opposed  that  cod,  and  deliberals 
ralor,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Christian  soldier.* 

The  Americans  in  this  battle  had  not  more  than  700  efBcieiit 
men, — non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  ;t  the  Indians  are 

*  American  State  Pipen,  ▼.  777.  f  Harriaon  in  American  State  Paper*,  v.  778. 
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believed  to  have  had  800  to  1000  warriors.*  The  loss  of  the 
American  army  was  37  killed  on  the  field,  25  mortally  wounded, 
and  126  wounded,f  that  of  the  Indians  about  40  killed  on  the 
spot,  the  number  of  wounded  being  unknown.^: 

Governor  Harrison,  although  very  generally  popular,  had  ene- 
mies, and  after  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  they  denounced  him,  1st 
for  suffering  the  Indians  to  point  out  his  camping  ground ;  2d,  for 
allowing  himself  to  be  surprised  by  his  enemy;  and  3d,  because 
he  sacrificed  either  Daviess  or  Owen,  (accounts  differed)  by  plac- 
ing one  or  the  other  on  a  favorite  white  horse  of  his  own,  which 
caused  the  savages  to  make  the  rider  an  especial  mark.  To  these 
charges  elaborate  replies  have  been  made;||  we  cannot  do  more 
than  say,  to  the  1st,  that  although  as  Harrison  relates,  the  Indians 
pointed  out  the  creek  upon  which  was  the  site  of  hi9  encampment, 
his  own  officers  found,  examined,  and  approved  that  particular 
site,  and  other  military  men  have  since  approved  their  selection :  § 
to  the  2d  the  only  reply  needed  is,  that  the  facts  were  just  as  sta- 
ted in  the  despatch  we  have  quoted  ;1[  and  to  the  3d,  that  Daviess 
was  killed  on  foot,  and  Owen  on  a  horse  not  General  Harrison's: 
the  last  story  probably  arose  from  the  fact  that  Taylor,  a  fellow  aid 
of  Owen,  was  mounted  on  a  horse  of  the  Governor's ;  but  Taylor 
was  not  killed,  though  the  horse  he  rode  was.** 

The  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  fought  upon  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  upon  the  4th  of  the  following  month  Harrison  writes  that 
the  fix)ntiers  never  enjoyed  more  perfect  repose ;  f  f  though  it  seems 
to  be  clear  that  the  disposition  to  do  mischief  was  by  no  means 
extinguished  among  the  savages.^f 

During  this  year  two  events  took  place,  beside  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe,  which  make  it  especially  noticeable  in  the  history  of 
the  West ;  the  one  was,  the  building  of  the  steamer  New  Orleans, 
the  first  boat  built  beyond  the  Alleghanies ;  the  other  was  the 
series  of  Earthquakes  which  destroyed  New  Madrid,  and  affected 


*  Dawaon,  216.— Drake's  Tecttmseh,  162.  Harriaon  estimated  the  taTagea  at  600  at 
leaft.^ — ^Amorican  State  Papers,  ▼.  778. 

t  American  State  Papers,  ▼.  779.  \  Dawson,  216, 

I  See  especially  Dawson,  204  to  260.  §  Taylor  in  Dawson,  208, 226.— McAfee. 

5  Todd  and  Drake,  34  to  36.— Dawson,  212,  220,  fcc.,  246,  fcc. 

**  Harrison  in  Todd  and  Drake  37.  ft  American  State  Papers,  ▼.  779. 

ii  Dawson,  258  to  268.— Marshall,  ii.  480,  fcc.-^ohn  Johnston  of  Piqoa  thtnkf  the 
ladiana  might  haTe  been  attached  to  the  Americans.— (Cist's  Miscellany,  ii.  296.) 
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the  whole  valley. — Of  the  latter  event  vre   give   the  foDoiai 
description  fix>in  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hildreth  :  ^ 

The  centre  of  its  violence  was  thought  to  be  near  the  Little  Pmie, 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  below  New  Madrid ;  the  vibrations  fm 
which  were  felt  all  over  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  as  high  up  u  Vtat 
burgh.  Tlie  first  shock  was  felt  in  the  night  of  the  16th  of  Deceaber, 
1811,  and  was  repeated  at  intervals,  with  decreasing  violence,  oto 
February  following.  New  Madrid,  having  sufiered  more  than  aofoAer 
town  on  the  Mississippi  from  its  efibcts,  was  considered  as  situated  inr 
the  focus  from  whence  the  undulations  proceeded. 

From  an  eye-witness,  who  was  then  about  forty  miles  Mov  id 
town,  in  a  flat  boat,  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans  with  a  load  of  pnte 
and  who  narrated  the  scene  to  me,  the  agitation  which  convslied  it 
earth  and  the  waters  of  the  mighty  Mississippi  filled  every  Uriif  so* 
tnre  with  horror.  The  first  shock  took  place  in  the  night,  while  the  boil 
was  lying  at  the  shore  in  company  with  several  others.     At  this  peM 
there  was  danger  apprehended  from  the  southern  Indians,  it  beiag  lOQi 
after  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and  for  safety  several  boats  kept  in  eoa- 
pany,  for  mutual  defence  in  case  of  an  attack.     In  the  middle  of  the 
night  there  was  a  terrible  shock  and  jarring  of  the  boats,  so  tbat  tte 
crews  were  all  awakened  and  hurried  on  deck  with  their  wetpom  of 
defence  in  their  hands,  thinking  the  Indians  were  rushing  on  boanl, 
The  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  various  other  aquatic  birds,  whose  dqb- 
berless  flocks  were  quietly  resting  in  the  eddies  of  the  river,  wttt 
thrown  into  the  greatest  tumult,  and  with  loud  screams  expressed  their 
alarm  in  accents  of  terror.     The  noise  and  commotion  soon  becsae 
hashed,  and  nothing  could  be  'discovered  to  excite  apprehensioa,  so  tiol 
the  boatmen  concluded  that  the  shock  was  occasioned  by  the  Mliaf  ii 
of  a  large  mass  of  the  bank  of  the  river  near  them.     As  soon  as  it  vis 
'  light  enough  to  distinguish  objects,  the  crews  were  all  up  naakiog  ttaAj 
to  depart.  Directly  a  loud  roaring  and  hissing  was  heard,  like  the  eseapi 
of  steam  from  a  boiler,  accompanied  by  the  most  violent  agitation  of  the 
shores  and  tremendous  boiling  up  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississip{H  ia 
huge  swells,  rolling  the  waters  below  back  on  the  descending  streani, 
and  tossing  the  boats  about  so  violently  that  the  men  with  difiicoitj 
could  keep  on  their  feet     The  sandbars  and  points  of  the  islands  gave 
way,  swallowed  up  in  the  tumultuous  bosom  of  the   river :  earrjiag 
down  with  them  the  cottonwood  trees,  cracking  and  crashing,  tossing 
their  arms  to  and  fro,  as  if  sensible  of  their  danger,  while  they  dis^ 
peared  beneath  the  flood.     The  water  of  the  river,  which  the  day  befofs 

*  In  Carej*f  MuMum  fbr  April  1789,  p.  363,  in  an  aocmmt  of  flie  Gntt  Enthquk* 
of  1727.— On  those  of  1811,  aee  alao  Senator  Linn's  letter  in  Wetmoce**  Miaowi  Gort- 
teer,  (St.  Lonis,  1837,)  134  to  148.— Drake's  Picture  of  Ciacautu— nmt»e  ItcooUi 
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was  tolerably  clear*  being  rather  low,  changed  to  a  reddish  hue,  and 
became  thick  with  mud  thrown  up  from  its  bottom ;  while  the  surface, 
lashed  violendy  by  the  agitation  of  the  earth  beneath,  was  covered  with 
foam,  which,  gathering  into  masses  the  sise  of  a  barrel,  floated  along 
OD  the  trembling  surface.  The  earth  on  the*  shores  opened  in  wid« 
fissures,  and  closing  again,  threw  the  water,  sand  and  mud,  in  huge  jets, 
higher  than  the  tops  of  the  trees.  The  atmosphere  was  filled  with  a 
thick  vapor  or  gas,  to  which  the  light  imparted  a  purple  tinge,  altoge* 
ther  different  in  appearance  from  the  autumnal  haze  of  Indian  summer, 
or  that  of  smoke.  From  the  temporary  check  to  the  current,  by  the 
heaving  up  of  the  bottom,  the  sinking  of  the  banks  and  sandbars  into 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  the  river  rose  in  a  few  minutes  five  or  six  feet ; 
and,  impatient  of  the  restraint,  again  rushed  forward  with  redoubled 
impetuosity,  hurrying  along  the  boats,  now  set  loose  by  the  horror- 
struck  boatmen,  as  in  less  danger  on  the  water  than  at  the  shore,  where 
the  banks  threatened  every  moment  to  destroy  them  by  the  falling  earth, 
or  carry  them  down  in  the  vortices  of  the  sinking  masses.  Many  boats 
were  overwhelmed  in  this  manner,  and  their  crews  perished  with  them. 
It  required  the  utmost  exertions  of  the  men  to  keep  the  boat,  of  which 
my  informant  was  the  owner,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  as  far  from  the 
shores,  sandbars  and  islands,  as  they  could.  Numerous  boats  were 
wrecked  on  the  snags  and  old  trees  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  they  had  quietly  rested  for  ages,  while  otlters  were 
sunk  or  stranded  on  the  sandbars  and  Islands.  At  New  Madrid  several 
boats  were  carried  by  the  reflux  of  the  current  into  a  small  stream  that 
puts  into  the  river  just  above  the  town,  and  lef\  on  the  ground  by  the 
returning  water  a  considerable  distance  from  the  Mississippi.  A  man 
who  belonged  to  one  of  the  company  boats  was  left  for  several  hours  on 
the  upright  trunk  of  an  old  snag  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  against 
which  his  boat  was  wrecked  and  sunk.  It  stood  with  the  roots  a  few 
feet  above  the  water,  and  to  these  he  contrived  to  attach  himself,  while 
every  fresh  shock  threw  the  agitated  waves  against  him,  and  kepi 
gradually  settliog  the  tree  deeper  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  hnnging 
him  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  deep  muddy  waters,  which,  to  his  terrified 
imagination,  seemed  desirous  of  swallowing  him  up.  While  hanging 
here,  calling  with  piteous  shouts  for  aid,  several  boats  passed  by  without 
being  able  to  relieve  him,  until  finally  a  skiff  was  well  manned,  rowed 
a  short  distance  above  him,  and  dropped  down  stream  close  to  the  snagf 
from  which  he  tumbled  into  the  boat  as  she  floated  by.  The  scenes 
which  occurred  for  several  days,  during  the  repeated  shocks  were  hor- 
rible. The  most  destructive  took  place  in  the  beginning,  althongh  they 
were  repeated  for  many  weeks,  becoming  lighter  and  lighter  nntil  they 
died  away  in  slight  vibrations,  like  the  jarring  of  steam  in  an  immense 
boiler.     The  sulphurated  gases  that  were  discharged  during  the  shocks 
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tainted  the  air  with  their  noxious  effluvia,  and  bo  strongly  impregnated 
the  water  of  the  river,  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fiAy  milo 
below,  that  it  could  hardly  be  used  for  any  purpose  for  a  nnmber  of  days. 
New  Madrid,  which  stood  on  a  bluff  bank,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above 
the  summer  floods,  sunk^o  low  that  the  next  rise  covered  It  to  the  depik 
of  five  feet.  The  bottoms  of  several  fine  lakes  in  the  vidnity  wen 
elevated  so  as  to  become  dry  land,  and  have  since  been  planted  with 
corn  !• 

In  the  midst  of  this  terrible  convulsion  the  first  of  -western  steam- 
ers was  pursuing  her  way  toward  the  south.  But  before  we  girc 
a  sketch  of  her  progress,  let  us  recall  to  the  minds  of  our  readeis 
the  previous  steps  taken  in  regard  to  steam  navigation. 

In  1781  the  invention  of  Watt's  double-acting  engine  was  made 
public ;  and  in  1784  it  was  perfected ;  f  previous  to  this  time  manj 
attempts  had  been  made  to  apply  steam  to  navigation,  but,  &om 
want  of  a  proper  engine  all  had  been  fulures ;  and  the  first  eSbrts 
to  apply  the  new  machine  to  boats  were  made  in  America  by  Jolm 
Fitch  and  James  Rumsey.  The  conception  by  Fitch,  if  we  maj 
trust  the  statement  made  by  Robert  Wickliffe,J  was  ended  as 
early  as  June  1780,  anterior  to  the  announcement  of  Watt's  dis- 
covery of  the  double-acting  engine,  though  many  years  after  his 
single  engine  had  been  patented.  || 

This  conception  Fitch  said  he  communicated  to  Rumsey.  The 
latter  gentleman,  however,  proposed  a  plan  so  entirely  different 
from  that  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  (a  plan  which  he  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  1782,§)  that  we  cannot  think  him  a  plagiarist 
The  idea  of  steam  navigation  was  not  new ;  it  was  the  question,— 
How  shall  we  use  the  steam  ?  which  was  to  be  so  answered  as  to 
immortalize  the  successful  respondent: — and  to  this  question 
Fitch  replied.  By  using  Watt's  engine  so  as  to  propel  a  system  of 
paddles  at  the  sides  of  the  boat;  while  Rumsey  said.  By  applying 

*  American  Pioneer,  i.  129.  f  Renwick'oa  steam  engine,  2S0. 

%  American  Pioneer,  i.  33^ — ^Wicklifie  says  Fitch  acquired  a  pre-emption  right  in  Km* 
tncky  before  1778.  Whittlesey,  in  his  life  of  the  inventor,  (Sparks'  American  Biograpkj, 
Tol.  zvi.— -or  New  Series,  vol.  vi.  p.  104,)  tells  us  he  did  not  go  west  till  1780.  Whittlesey 
fturther  says  (pp.  92,  111)  that  the  first  idea  of  asing  steam  occurred  to  Fitch  in  1785,  aal 
yet  a  controversy  existed  between  him  and  Rumsey  as  to  priority  of  inventioa.  (Amcri^ 
can  Biography,  New  Series,  vi.  115. — ^American  Pioneer,  36,)  although  Ramsey  hsd 
exhibited  his  boat  in  1784.  (American  Biography,  New  Series,  vi.  90w — Sparks*  Wash- 
ington,  ix.  68, 104.)    There  is  an  error  here  somewhere  but  we  cannot  ny  where. 

I  It  was  patented  in  ]  769.— See  Renwick,  209. 

§  Cincinnati  Directory,  for  1819,  p.  64.  Others  say  in  1783 ;  see  Whitdeaey  in  Aaeri* 
•an  Biography,  New  Series,  vi.  90. 
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the  old  atmospheric  engine  to  pump  up  water  at  the  bow  and  force 
it  out  at  the  stem  of  your  vessel,  and  so  drive  her  by  water  acting 
upon  water. — Referring  our  readers  therefore  to  the  authorities 
quoted  below  relative  to  Fitch  and  others,*  we  must  be  content 
with  saying  that  all  failed  until  Fulton,  in  1807,  launched  his  ves- 
sel upon  the  Hudson. — Fitch's  failure,  however,  was  not  from  any 
fault  in  his  principle,  and  had  his  knowledge  of  mechanics  equalled 
Fulton's,  or  had  his  means  been  more  ample,  or  had  he  tried  his 
boat  on  the  Hudson  where  coaches  could  not  compete  with  him, 
as  they  did  on  the  level  banks  of  the  Delaware,t  we  cannot  doubt 
he  would  have  entirely  succeeded  twenty  years  before  his  plans 
were  realized  by  the  genius  of  another,  j: 

When  Fulton  had  at  length  attained,  by  slow  degrees,  success 
upon  the  Hudson,  he  began  to  look  elsewhere  for  other  fields  of 
action,  and  the  west  which  had  attracted  the  attention  of  both  of  his 
American  predecessors  could  not  fail  to  catch  his  eye.  Mr. 
Latrobe,  who  spoke  as  will  be  seen  by  authority,  says, — 

The  complete  success  attending  the  experiments  in  steam  navigation 
made  on  the  Hudson  and  the  adjoining  waters  previous  to  the  year  1800» 
turned  the  attention  of  the  principal  projectors  to  ^he  idea  of  its  appli* 
cation  on  the  western  rivers ;  and  in  the  month  of  April  of  that  year* 
Mr.  Roosevelt  of  New  York,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  with  Chancellor 
Livingston  and  Mr.  Fulton,  visited  those  rivers,  with  the  purpose  of 
forming  an  opinion  whether  they  admitted  of  steam  navigation  or  not. 
At  this  time  two  boats,  the  North  River  and  the  Clermont,  were  run- 
ning on  the  Hudson.  Mr.  R.  surveyed  the  rivers  from  Pittsburgh  to 
New  Orleans,  and  as  his  report  was  favorable,  it  was  decided  to  build  a 
boat  at  the  former  town.  This  was  done  under  his  direction,  and  in  the 
course  of  1811  the  first  boat  was  launched  on  the  w^ers  of  the  Ohio. 
It  was  called  the  *  New  Orleans,'  and  intended  to  ply  between  Natchez 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  the  city  whose  name  it  bore.  In  Octo- 
ber it  left  Pittsburgh  for  its  experimental  voyage.  On  this  occasion  no 
freight  or  passengers  were  taken,  the  object  being  merely  to  bring  the 
boat  to  her  station.  Mr.  R.,  his  young  wife  and  family,  Mr.  Baker  the 
engineer,  Andrew  Jack  the  pilot,  and  six  hands,  with  a  few  domestics, 
formed  her  whole  burden.     There  were  no  wood-yards  at  that  time,  and 

*  Renwick  on  the  Steam-engine,  257  |o  96S.— Life  of  Fitch  by  Charlea  Whittletey. 
Sparks*  American  Biography.    New  Seriea,  vi.  85  to  166.   American  Pioneer,  i.  33  to  37. 

i  This  suggestion  is  made  by  Whittlesey,  (Life  of  Fitch,  161,)  and  is  the  key  we  think 
to  the  problem  of  Fitch's  fidlure. 

i  Mr.  Wickliffe,  (American  Pioneer,  i.  34  to  37,)  gives  some  carious  anecdotes  relatiTe 
to  Fitch. 
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constant  delays  were  unavoidable.  When,  as  related,  Mr.  R.  had  |« 
down  the  river  to  reconnoitre,  he  had  discovered  two  beds  of  oosl,  ibcc 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  below  the  Rapids  at  Ijoaisville,  lad  mw 
took  tools  to  work  them,  intending  to  load  the  vessel  with  the  coil,  tbL 
to  employ  it  as  fuel,  instead  of  constantly  detaining  the  boat  whQe  vooi 
was  procured  from  the  banks. 

Late  at  night  on  the  fourth  day  after  quitting  Pittsbargfa,  they  mni 
in  safety  at  Louisville,  having  been  but  seventy  hours  descciM&iig  ^ 
wards  of  seven  hundred  miles.     The  novel  appearance  of  the  tokL 
and  the  fearful  rapidity  with  which  It  made  its  passage  over  the  Imi 
reaches  of  the  river,  excited  a  mixture  of  terror  and   sorprise  aaoif 
many  of  the  settlers  on  the  banks,  whom  the  mmor  of  soefa  an  iaio- 
tion  had  never  reached  ;  and  it  is  related  that  on  the  anexpeeled  mti 
of  the  boat  before  Louisville,  in  the  coarse  of  a  line  still  nooriigk 
night,  the  extraordinary  sound  which  filled  the  air  as  the  pent-sp  nan 
was  suffered  to  escape  from  the  valves  on  rounding  to,  prodoeed  a 
ral  alarm,  and  multitudes  in  the  town  rose  from  their  beds  to 
the  cause.    1  have  heard  that  the  general  impression  among  the  gosi 
Kentuckians  was,  that  the  comet  had  fallen  into  the  Ohio  ;  bat  this  doa 
not  rest  upon  the  same  foundation  as  the  other  facts  which  I  by  befoR 
you,  and  which,  I  may  at  once  say,  I  had  direeUy  from  the  lips  of  ^ 
parties  themselves.     The  small  depth  of  water  in  the  Rapids  prereaiBd 
the  boat  from  pursuing  her  voyage  immediately ;  and  daring  the  eoa- 
sequent  detention  of  three  weeks  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Ohio,  seveial 
trips  were  successfully  made  between  Louisville  and  CincinnaiL    h 
fine,  the  waters  rose,  and  in  the  course  of  the  last  week  in  NovesUier, 
the  voyage  was  resumed,  the  depth  of  water  barelj  admitting  didr 
passage.* 

This  steamer,  after  being  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the  eaidh 
quakes,  reached  Natchez  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  of  Jaa- 
uaxy,  1812. 

*  Rambler  in  Noidi  America,  vol.  L  87.    • 
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We  hare  already  referred  to  those  causes  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  against  England,  which  at  length  led  to 
the  war  of  1812 :  they  were,  the  interference  with  American  trade 
enforced  by  the  blockade  system;  the  impressment  of  American 
seamen ;  the  encouragement  of  the  Indians  in  their  barbarities ;  and 
the  attempt  to  dismember  the  Union  by  the  mission  of  Henry .^ 
Through  the  winter  of  1811-12,  these  causes  of  provocation  were 
discussed  in  Congress  and  the  public  prints,  and  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  openly  threatened :  even  in  December,  1811,  the  proposal 
to  invade  Canada  in  the  following  spring  before  the  ice  broke  up, 
was  debated  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ;t  and  in  particular 
was  urged  the  necessity  of  such  operations  at  the  outset  of  the 
anticipated  contest,  as  should  wrest  from  the  enemy  the  command 
of  the  upper  lakes,  and  secure  the  neutrality  or  favor  of  the  Indian 
tribes  by  the  conquest  of  Upper  Canada4  While,  therefore, 
measures  were  taken  to  seize  the  Lower  province,  other  steps  were 
arranged  for  the  defence  of  the  northwest  frontier  against  Indian 
hostility,  and  which,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture  with  Great  Britain, 
would  enable  the  United  States  to  obtain  the  command  of  Lake 
Erie.  II  These  steps,  however,  were  by  no  means  suitable  to  the 
attainment  of  the  object  last  named;  in  place  of  a  naval  force  upon 
lake  Erie,  the  necessity  of  which  had  been  pressed  upon  the  exec- 
utive by  Governor  Hull  of  Michigan  Territory,  in  three  memori- 
als,§  one  of  them  as  early  as  the  year  1809,  a  second  dated  March 
6th,  and  a  third  on  or  about  April  11th,  1812 ;  and  although  the 
same  policy  was  pointedly  urged  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  by 
General  Armstrong,  in  a  private  letter  of  January  2nd,f —  yet  the 
government  proposed  to  use  no  other  than  militaiy  means,  and 

*  See  the  Senate's  Manifesto  of  June  3d,  1813.    American  State  Papers,  iii.  067. 

f  Nile*'  Register,  i.  459,  Ice. 

^  NUes>  Register,  i.  7S.  811 ;  iL  5.  86.  839. 

I  Madison's  Message,  November  4, 1813.    American  State  Papers,  i.  80. 

S  Hall's  Defence,  24.  25  to  33  &  83. 

f  See  this  letter,  which  is  a  lesson  on  war,  giren  to  finstis  bj  bii  raccaetor,  ia  Aim* 
•trong's  Notices,  i.  appendix,  No.  92,  p.  834. 
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hoped  by  the  presence  of  two  thousand  soldiers,  to  effect  the  cap- 
ture or  destruction  of  the  British  fleet.*     Nay,  so  blind  was  4e 
War  Department,  that  it  refused  to  increase  the  number  of  troops 
to  three  thousand,  although  informed  by  General  Hull,  that  thatms 
the  least  number  from  which  success  could  be  hoped. f    Who, 
therefore,  Governor,  now  General  Hull  (to   ^^hom,  in  considenr 
tion  of  his  revolutionary  services,  and  his  suppgsed  knowledge  of 
the  country  and  the  natives,  the  command  of  the  army  denned  for 
the  conquest  of  the  Canadas  had  been  confided)  commenced  las 
march  from  Dayton  on  the  1st  of  June,  it  ^was  with  means  idikk 
he  himself  regarded  as  utterly  inadequate  to  the  object  aimed  at, 
a  fact  which  sufficiently  explains  the  conduct  of  his  vaciHatii^ 
nerveless   conduct,  j:     Through  that   whole    month,  he  and  iui 
troops   toiled  on  toward   the  Maumee,  busy  with   their  roads, 
bridges  and  blockhouses.  ||     On  the  24th,  advices  from  the  Secre* 
tary  of  War,  dated  on  the  18th,  came  to  hand,  but  not  a  void 
contsdned  in  them  made  it  probable  that  the  long-expected  var 
would  be  immediately  declared,§  although  Col.  McArtfaur  at  die 
same  time  received  word  from  Chillicothe  warning  him,  on  the 
authority  of  Thomas  Worthington,  then  Senator  fix>m  Ohio,  flat 
before  the  letter  reached  him,  the  declaration  would  have  been 
made  public.H     This  information  McArthur  laid  before  General 
Hull;  and  when,  upon  reaching  the   Maumee,  that  Commander 
proposed  to  place  his  baggage,  stores,  and  sick  on  board  a  vessel, 
and  send  them  by  water  to  Detroit,  the  backwoodsman  warned  him  of 
the  danger,  and  refused  to  trust  his  own  property  on  board.**  HuD, 
however,  treated  the  report  of  war  as  the  old  stoiy  which  had  been 
current  through  all  the  spring,  and  refused  to  believe  it  possible 
that  the  government  would  not  give  him  information  at  the  earliest 
moment  that  the  measure  was  resolved  on.     He,  accordingly,  oa 
the  1st  of  July,  embarked  his  disabled  men  and  most  of  his  goods 
on  board  the  Cuyahoga  Packet,  suffering  his  aid-de-camp  in  his 
carelessness  to  send  by  her  even  his  instructions  and  army-roIl| 
and  then  proceeded  upon  his  way. ft    The  next  day,  July  2nd,  a 

*  Madison's  Message,  November  4, 1812. 

t  Hull's  trial.    General  Porter's  testimony — qaoted  Armstrongs  Notic«Sy  i.  5(L 

t  In  relation  to  Hall's  appointment,  see  the  statement  bj  John  Jahnstoa  of  Pi^at. 
(Cist's  Miscellany,  ii.  298.) 

I  McAfee's  History,  50  to  66.    McDonald's  Life  of  McArthar. 

§  Hall's  Defence,  7. 

n  Hall's  Defence,  10.  ••  ftid,  11.  ft  Hnd,  16. 
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letter  of  the  same  date  with  that  received  upon  the  24th  of  June, 
reached  him,  and  apprised  him  that  the  declaration  was  indeed  on 
that  day  made  ;*  and  before  his  astonishment  was  over,  word  was 
brought  of  tte  capture  of  his  packet  ofi*  Maiden,  with  all  his  official 
papers.  The  conduct  of  the  executive  at  this  time  was  certainly 
most  remarkable ;  having  sent  an  insufficient  force  to  effect  a  most 
important  object,  it  next  did  all  in  its  power  to  ensure  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  force.  On  the  1st  of  June,  Mr.  Madison  recommendeii 
ixrar  to  the  Senate  ;t  on  the  3d  of  June,  Mr.  Calhoun  reported  in 
favor  of  it,  and  in  an  able  manifesto  set  forth  the  reasons ; j:  and  on 
the  19th  proclamation  of  the  contest  was  made.||  Upon  the  day 
preceding.  Congress  having  passed  the  needful  act,  the  Secretary 
of  War  wrote  to  General  Hull  one  letter  saying  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  sent  it  by  a  special  messenger, — and  a  second  contain- 
ing the  vital  news,  which  he  confided  to  a  half  organized  post  as 
fSeur  as  Cleveland,  and  thence  literally  to  accident. §  Nor  is  this 
all :  while  the  General  of  the  northwestern  army  was  thus,  not 
uninformed  merely,  but  actually  misled,  letters  franked  by  the  Sec* 
retary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  bore  the  notice  of  what 
Itttd  been  done  to  the  British  post  of  St.  Joseph,  near  the  north- 
western shore  of  lake  Huron ;  and  also  to  Maiden,  which  place  it 
reached  upon  the  28th  of  June.H  And  as  if  to  complete  the  circle 
of  folly,  the  misled  General,  through  neglect,**  suffered  his  official 
papers,  which  he  owned  ought  never  to  have  been  out  of  his  pos- 
session, to  pass  into  that  of  the  foe,  and  thus  informed  them  of  his 
purposes  and  his  strength. 

That  strength,  however,  was  such,  compared  with  their  own, 
that  no  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  march  of  the  Americans  to 
Detroit,  nor  to  interfere  with  their  passage  across  the  river  to 
Sandwich,  where  they  established  themselves  on  the  12th  of  July, 
preparatory  to  attacking  Maiden  itself,  and  commencing  the  con- 
quest and  conversion  of  Upper  Canada.tt  And  here,  at  once,  the 
incapacity  of  Hull  showed  itself;  by  his  own  confession  he  took 
every  step  under  the  influence  of  two  sets  of  fears ;  he  dared  not, 

*  HuU'i  Defence,  11, 12.  t  American  State  Papen,  iii.  406. 

i  American  Sute  Papers,  iii.  567.  INiles  Regiiter^  ii.  373. 

§  Annstrong't  Notices,  i,  4S.— Hull's  Defence,  11. 14, 15. 

f  Armstrong*!  Notices,  i.  appendizt  No.  6,  p.  196. 

**  HuIPs  Defence,  17.    There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  Holl  knew  thaae  papen  iNXt 
•ent :  be  ezproHl j  deniei  it. 

ft  McAfee,  60. 
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on  the  one  hand,  act  boldly  for  fear  that  his  incompetent  fitt 
would  be  all  destroyed ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  dared  «( 
refuse  to  act,  for  fear  his  militia,  already  uneasy,  would  stteii^ 
desert  him.*     Thus  embarrassed,  he  proclaimed  freedom  and  Ik 
need  of  submission  to  the  Canadians  ;t  held  out  inducemali  li 
&e  British  militia  to  desert,  and  to  the  Indians  to  keep  quiet,  mi 
sat  still  at  Sandwich,  striving  to  pacify   his  bloodthirsty  bict 
woodsmen,  who  itched  to  be  at  Maiden.     To  amuse  kii  en    I 
army,  and  keep  them  from  trjdng  dangerous  experiments,  he  M 
cannon  needful  to  the  assault  of  the  British  posts,  and  spaA  Am 
weeks  making  carriages  for  fire  guns4     While  these  were  ndff 
way,  Colonel  Cass  and  Colonel  Miller,  by  an   attack  upoe  tk 
advanced  parties  of  the  enemy,  demonstrated  the  willingnes  vi 
power  of  ttieir  men  to  push  their  conquests,  if  the  chance  voe 
given,  but  Hull  refused  the  opportunity  :||  and  when  at  lengft  te 
cannon  were  prepared,  the  ammunition  placed  in  wagons,  and  fte 
moment  for  assault  agreed  on,  the  Greneral,  upon  hearing  Alt  t 
proposed  attack  on  the  Niagara  frontier  had  not  been  made,  wd 
that  troops  from  that  quarter  were  moving  westward,  suddcaly 
abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  with  most  of  his  army,  on  the  fii^ 
of  the  7th  of  August,  returned  to  Detroit,§  having  effected  nodaig 
except  the  destruction  of  all  confidence  in  himself  on  the  p«rt  of 
the  whole  force  under  his  control,  officers  and  privates. 

Meantime,  upon  the  29th  of  July,  Colonel  Proctor  had  reaeked 
Maiden,  and  perceiving  instantly  the  power  which  the  positioB  of 
that  post  gave  him  over  the  supplies  of  the  army  <^  the  Uaited 
States,  he  commenced  a  series  of  operations  the  object  of  ^pdudi 
was  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  Hull  with  Ohio,  and  tfaasaot 
merely  neutralize  all  active  operations  on  his  part,  but  starve  him 
into  surrender  or  force  him  to  detail  his  whole  army  in  order  to 
keep  open  his  way  to  the  only  point  from  v^ich  supplies  coold 
reach  him.H  A  proper  force  on  lake  Erie,  or  the  capture  of 
Maiden,  would  have  prevented  this  annoying  and  fatal  mode  of 
warfare,  but  the  imbecility  of  the  govemm^it  and  that  of  die 
General,  combined  to  favor  the  plans  of  Proctor.  Having  by  Us 
measures  stopped  the  stores  on  their  way  to  Detroit,  at  the  nva 
Raisin,  he  next  defeated  the  insufficient  band  of  two  hundred  mea 

*  Hull's  Defence,  42.  49,  60.  f  See  the  ProdnnatioBy  McAte,  SI. 

^  Hall's  Deftnce,  69,  90.    See  McAfise,  90,  ftc. 

§  McAfee,  64,  &c.    See  Cass'  Letter  of  July  17, 1812,  in  Ni!e«'  Regiater,  ii.  38S. 
|Htt]l'8l>efbnce,70;71.    McAAe,  76, 77.    Y  Aiiiiatrong'aNolioM,i.M,S5. 
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mder  Van  Home,  sent  by  Hull  to  escort  them  ;*  and  so  far  with- 
itood  that  of  fire  hundred  under  Miller,!  as  to  cause  Hull  to  recall 
he  remnant  of  that  victorious  and  gallant  band,  though  it  had 
[completely  routed  the  British  and  Indians.):  By  these  means 
Proctor  amused  the  Americans  until  General  Brock  reached 
Maiden,  which  he  did  upon  the  13th  of  Augu^,  and  prepared  to 
aittempt  the  conquest  of  Detroit  itself.  ||  And  here  again  occurred  a 
most  singular  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  In 
3rder  to  prevent  the  forces  in  Upper  Canada  from  being  combined 
against  Hull,  General  Dearborn  had  been  ordered  to  make  a  diver- 
sion in  his  fevor  at  Niagara  and  Kingston  ;§  but  in  place  of  doing 
this,  he  made  an  armistice  with  the  British  commanders,  which 
enabled  them  to  turn  their  attention  entirely  to  the  more  distant 
west,  and  left  Hull  to  shift  for  himself. f  On  the  14th  of  August, 
therefore,  while  a  third  party,  under  McArthur,  was  despatched 
by  Hull,  to  open  his  communications  with  the  river  Raisin,  though 
by  a  new  and  impracticable  road.  General  Brock  appeared  at 
Sandwich,  and  began  to  erect  batteries  to  protect  his  farther  ope- 
rations.**  These  batteries  Hull  would  not  suffer  any  to  molest, 
saying  that  if  the  enemy  would  not  fire  on  him  he  would  not  on 
them  ;tt  and  though,  when  summoned  to  surrender  upon  the  15th, 
he  absolutely  ref€sed,JJ:  yet  upon  the  16th,  without  a  blow  struck, 
the  Governor  and  General  crowned  his  course  of  indecision  and 
unmanly  fear,  by  surrendering  the  town  of  Detroit  and  territory  of 
Bfichigan,  together  with  fourteen  hundred  brave  men  longing  for 
battle,  to  three  hundred  English  soldiers,  four  hundred  Canadian 
militia  disguised  in  red  coats,  and  a  band  of  Indian  allies.  |||| 

For  this  conduct  he  was  accused  of  treason  and  cowardice,  and 
found  guilty  of  the  latter. §§  Nor  can  we  doubt  the  justice  of  the 
sentence.  However  brave  he  may  have  been  personally,  he  was 
as  a  commander  a  coward ;  and  moreover,  he  was  influenced,  con- 

•  McAfee,  73  to  76.  t  McAfee,  77  to  82. 

X  See  on  this  expedition,  Ann8trong*8  Notices,  i.  26  to  30 ;  and  especially  Dalliba's 
IVamtiTe.  Hall  sent  a  written  order  to  return,  while  Miller  and  his  men  thought  only 
of  mdTancing.    (Dalliba,  86.) 

I  Annstrong^s  Notices,  i.  31,  note.  §  Ibid,  i.  appendix.  No.  10,  p.  206. 
5  Ibid,  I.  97.  207.                                       ••  McAfee,  84,  86. 

ft  Dalliba's  testimony,  Hull's  Trial,  quoted  in  Armstrong's  Notices,  i.  33,  note. 

II  See  his  answer.  McAfee.  86.  ||  See  terms  of  capitulation,  McAfee,  90. 
%^  See  charges  and  sentence  in  Hull's  Trial :  the  chargei  are  in  Hull's  Defonce  also» 
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fessedly,  by  his  fears  as  a  father,  lest  his  daughter  and  her  dildb 
should  &1I  into  the  hands  of  the  lAdians.^  In  truth  his  ftcdiia 
seem  to  have  been  paralyzed  by  fear  ;t  fear  that  he  dionld  U, 
fear  that  his  troops  would  be  untrue  to  him,  fear  that  the  sangei 
would  spare  no  one  if  opposed  with  rigor,  fear  of  some  imdetied 
and  horrid  evil  impending.  Mc'Afee  accuses  him  of  intenp 
ranee,}  but  no  effort  was  made  on  his  trial  to  prove  this,  and  le 
have  no  reason  to  think  it  a  true  charge ;  but  his  conduct  ins  Ek 
that  of  a  drunken  man,  without  sense  or  spirit.  || 

But  the  fall  of  Detroit,  though  the  leading  misfortune  of  fln 
unfortunate  summer,  was  not  the  only  one.     Word,  as  we  ters 
stated,  had  been  sent  through  the  kindness  of  some  fiiend  under  a 
frank  from  the  American  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  infornunglk 
British  commander  at  St.  Joseph,  a  port  about  forty  miles  ta 
Mackinac,  of  the  declaration  of  war ;  while  Lt.  Hanks,  conMid- 
ing  the   American  fortress  itself,  received  no    notice  from  uj 
source.     The  consequence  was  an  attack  upon  the  key  of  &e 
northern  lakes  on  the  17th  of  July  by  a  force  of  British,  Canifiui 
and  savages,  numbering  in  all  1021 ;  the  garrison  amounting  to  M 
^  fifty-seven  effective  men,  felt  unable  to  withstand  so  fbimidabkt 
body,  and  to  avoid  the  constantly  threatened  Indian  massacre,  sir 
rendered  as  prisoners  of  war  and  were  dismissed  on  parole.§ 

Less  fortunate  in  its  fate  was  the  garrison  of  Foit  Deazbon  it 
Chicago.  General  Hull  sent  word  to  the  commander  at  that  fortre9i» 
(Captain  Heald,)  of  the  loss  of  Mackinac,  and  directed  him  to  distri- 
bute his  stores  among  the  Indians,  and  retire  to  Fort  Wayne.  HesU 
proceeded  to  do  this,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  neighboring 
savages  were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  he  in  consequence  deterauned 
not  to  give  them,  what  they  most  of  all  wanted,  the  spirit  and  &e 
powder  in  the  fortress.  This  they  learned,  and  this  it  was,  as 
Blackhawk  asserted,  which  led  to  the  catastrophe.  On  Ae  15A 
of  August,  all  being  ready,  the  troops  left  the  fort,  but  before  fliej 
had  proceeded  more  than  a  mile  and  and  a  half,  they  were  attack* 

*  Hall'i  Defence,  101. 

t  See  tbe  evidence  of  many  officers  quoted  in  hit  endencey  179  io  SIO. 
X  McAfee,  82. 

I  The  British  account  of  Hull'i  rarrender  may  be  (bond  in  Niles'a  Register,  iii,  14,39»S0 
to  267.  Cass*  account  do.  37  to  39.  Hull's  do.  63  to  57.  Articles  of  Canitalatise,  ^ 
13.    Various  anecdotes,  do.  44. 

%  See  report  of  Lieutenant  Hanks,  McAfee  71,  72.  Also,  British  account,  which 
tbe  ssssiling  party  less,  in  Niles*  Register,  ii.  413t  425. 
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ed  by  the  Indians,  and  two-thirds  of  them  (from  60  to  60)  mas- 
sacred at  once.* 

Thus,  by  the  middle  of  August  the  whole  northwest  with  the 
exception  of  Fort  Wayne  and  Fort  Harrison  was  again  in  the 
bands  of  the  British  and  their  red  allies.  Early  in  September 
these  two  posts  were  also  attacked,  and  the  latter,  had  it  not  been 
defended  with  the  greatest  vigor,  would  have  been  taken.  Its 
defender  was  Captain  Taylor,  now  General  Taylor,  the  comman- 
der of  the  army  in  Mesdco,  and  at  present  the  most  eminent  of 
American  military  men ;  and  that  his  present  position  is  derived 
from  the  possession  of  true  merit  was  proved  by  his  conduct  at 
Fort  Harrison  no  less  than  by  his  behavior  at  Palo  Alto,  Resaca 
de  Palma,  and  Monterey^  as  the  following  account  will  show. 

Ii«Cter  from  Captain  X.  Tajlor^  commanding  ibrt  Harriaon,  Indiana  Territory,  to  General 


Fort  HarrisoDy  September  10th. 

Dear  Sir — On  Thursday  evening,  the  third  instant,  after  retreat  beat- 
ing, four  guns  were  heard  to  fire  in  the  direction  where  two  young  men 
(citizens  who  resided  here)  were  making  hay,  about  four  hundred  yards 
ffistanee  from  the  fort.  I  was  immediately  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
lliey  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  us  the  Prophet*!  party  would  soon  be 
liere  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  hostilities,  and  that  they  had  been 
liirected  to  leave  this  place,  as  we  were  about  to  do.  I  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  send  out  at  that  late  hour  of  the  night  to  see  what  had  become 
9l  diem ;  and  their  not  coming  in  convinced  me  that  I  was  right  in  my 
coDJeetore.  I  waited  until  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  when  I  sent  out 
m  corporal  with  a  small  party  to  find  them  if  it  could  be  done  without 
nioning  too  much  risk  of  being  drawn  into  an  ambuscade.  He  soon 
sent  back  to  inform  me  that  he  had  found  them  both  killed,  and  wished 
to  know  my  further  orders  ;  I  sent  the  cart  and  oxen,  bad  them  brought 
m  and  buried ;  they  had  been  shot  with  two  balls,  scalped,  and  cut  in 
the  most  shocking  manner.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  fourth  instant, 
old  Joseph  Lenar  and  between  30  and  40  Indians  arrived  from  the  Pro- 
phet's town,  with  a  white  flag;  among  whom  were  about  ten  women, 
and  the  men  were  composed  of  chiefs  of  the  different  tribes  that  com- 
pose  the  Prophet's  party.  A  Shawanee  man,  that  spoke  good  English, 
Informed  me  that  old  Lenar  intended  to  speak  to  me  next  morning,  and 
try  to  get  something  to  eat. 

At  retreat  beating  I  examined  the  men's  arms,  and  found  them  all  in 
good  order,  and  completed  their  cartridges  to  fifteen  rounds  per  man. 

•  Captain  Heald'i  account  may  be  found  in  Nilea'  Register,  iii.  156— and  a  letter  from 
Walter  Jordan  who  wai  present,  in  tame  woiIl,  vol.  !▼•  ^^-    8««  ^•^t  Brown's  Ulinoifj 

sosiosie. 
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Afl  I  had  not  been  able  to  mount  a  guard  of  more  than  six  piifilesd 
iwo  non-commiBstoned  officers  for  some  time  past,  and  sometiBei  pH 
of  them  etery  other  day,  from  the  nnheatlthtness  of  the  compnT;! 
had  not  conceived  my  force  adequate  to  the  defence  of  this  port  Mi 
it  be  vigorously  attacked,  for  some  time  past. 

Ai  I  had  just  recovered  from  a  very  aevere  attack  of  the  fever,  I  f* 
not  able  to  be  op  much  through  the  night     After  taioo,  I  eaotioaedAe 
guard  to  be  vigilent,  and  ordered  one  of  the  non-com misaioned  oien^ 
at  the  aentinels  could  not  see  every  part  of  the  garrison,  to  walknoi' 
OB  the  inside  during  the  whole  night,  to  prevent  the  Indians  takiignf 
advantage  of  us,   provided  they  had  any  intention   of  attackiof  ■* 
About  11  o'clock  I  was  awakened  by  the  firing  of  one  of  the  seatiaib; 
I  sprang  up,  ran  out,  and  ordered  the  men  to  their  posts ;  whet  aj 
orderly  sergeant,  who  had  charge  of  the  upper  block-hoose,  oDedotf 
that  the  Indians  had  fired  the  lower  block-house,  (which  contaiaed  ^ 
property  of  the  contractor,  which  was  deposited  in  the  lower  ptrti  ^ 
upper  having  been  assigned  to  a  corporal  and  ten  privates  as  an  ahn 
post.)     The  guns  had  began  to  fire  pretty  smartly  from  both  sidei.  I 
directed  the  buckets  to  be  got  ready  and  water  broaght  from  the  wd, 
and  the  fire  extinguished  immediately,  as  it  was   perceivable  at  ibl 
that  time ;  but  from  debility  or  some  other  cause,  the  men  were  ntj 
slow  in  executing  my  orders— the  word  fire  appeared  to  throw  ibe 
whole  of  them  into  confusion  ;  and  by  the  tinbe  they  had  got  the  wsiv 
and  broken  open  the  door,  the  fire  bad  onfortanately  commoniealed  10  % 
quantity  of  whiskey  (the  stock  having  licked  several  holes  thfoagh  tbi 
lower  part  of  the  building,  after  the  salt  that  was  stored  there,  thnwgh 
which  they  had  introduced  the  fire  without  being  discovered,  as  ibi 
night  was  very  dark)  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion  we  cpnld  make  aae 
of,  in  less  than  a  moment  it  ascended  to  the  roof  and  baffled  every  effoft 
we  could  make  to  extinguish  it.    As  that  block-house  adjoined  the  ba^ 
racks  that  make  part  of  the  fortifications  most  of  the  men  immediately 
gave  themselves  up  for  lost,  and  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
my  orders  executed — and,  sir,  what  from  the  raging  of  the  fire— the 
yelling  and  howling  of  several  hundred  Indians — the  cries  of  Bine 
women  and  children  (a  part  soldiers*  and  a  part  citizens*  wives,  who 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  fort)  and  the  desponding  of  so  many  of  the 
men,  which  was  worse  than  all — I  can  assure  that  my  feelings  were 
unpleasant — and  indeed  there  were  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  bcs 
able  to  do  a  great  deal,  the  others  being  sick  or  convalesceat— and  is 
add  to  our  other  misfortunes,  two  of  the  strongest  men  in  the  fort,  sad 
that  I  had  every  confidence  in  jumped  the  picket  and  left  as.     But  aj 
presence  of  mind  did  not  for  a  moment  forsake  me.    I  saw,  by  throwisf 
off  a  part  of  the  roof  that  joined  the  block-house  that  was  on  fire,  aad 
keeping  the  end  perfectly  wet,  the  whole  row  of  buildings  might  bt 
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saved,  and  leave  only  an  entrance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  for  the 
entrance  of  the  Indians  after  the  house  was  consumed;  and  that  a 
temporary  breast-work  might  be  executed  to  prevent  their  even  entering 
Aera — I  convinced  the  men  that  this  might  be  accomplished  and  it  ap- 
peared lo  inspire  them  with  new  life,  and  never  did  men  act  with  more 
firmnees  and  desperation.  These  that  were  able  (while  the  others  kept 
«p  a  constant  fire  from  the  other  block-hoose  and  the  two  bastions) 
tnoanted  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  with  Dr.  Clark  at  their  head,  whe 
•eled  with  the  greatest  firmness  and  presence  of  mind  the  whole  time 
llie  attack  lasted,  which  was  seven  hours,  under  a  shower  of  bulletSy 
amd  in  less  than  a  moment  threw  oS  as  much  of  the  roof  as  was  necea^ 
eary.  This  was  done  only  with  a  loss  of  one  man  and  two  wounded, 
and  I  am  in  hopes  neither  of  them  dangerously ;  the  man  that  waa 
killed  was  a  little  deranged,  and  did  not  get  off  the  house  as  soon  as 
directed,  or  he  would  not  have  been  hurt — and  although  the  barraeka 
were  several  times  in  a  blaze,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  fire  against 
them,  the  men  used  such  exertions  that  they  kept  it  under  and  before 
day  raised  a  temporary  breast-work  as  high  as  a  man's  head,  although 
tbe  Indiana  continued  to  pour  in  a  heavy  fire  of  ball  and  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  arrows  during  the  whole  time  the  attack  lasted,  in  every  part 
ef  the  parade.  I  had  but  one  other  man  killed,  nor  any  other  wounded 
ieaide  the  fort,  and  he  lost  his  life  by  being  too  anxious— he  got  into 
one  of  the  gaUiea  in  the  bastions,  and  fired  over  the  pickets,  and  called 
out  to  his  comrades  that  he  had  killed  an  Indian,  and  neglecting  to  stoop 
down  in  an  instant  he  was  shot  dead.  One  of  the  men  that  jumped  the 
pickets,  returned  an  hour  before  day,  and  running  up  towards  the  gate, 
begged  for  God^s  sake  for  it  to  be  opened.  I  suspected  it  to  be  a  strata- 
gem of  the  Indians  to  get  in,  as  I  did  not  recollect  the  voice.  I  directed 
die  men  in  the  bastion,  where  I  happened  to  be,  to  shoot  him  let  him  be 
who  he  would,  and  one  of  them  fired  at  him,  but  fortunately  he  ran  up 
to  tbe  other  bastion,  where  they  knew  his  voice,  and  Dr.  Clarke  direct- 
od  him  to  lie  down  close  to  the  pickets  behind  an  empty  barrel  that 
happened  to  be  there,  and  at  day-light  I  had  him  let  in.  His  arm  waa 
bfoke  in  a  most  shocking  manner ;  which  he  saya  was  done  by  the 
Indians— which  I  suppose,  was  the  cause  of  his  returning— I  think  it 
probable  diat  he  will  not  recover.  The  other  they  caught  about  130 
yards  from  the  garrison,  and  cut  him  all  to  pieces.  After  keeping  up  a 
constant  fire  until  about  six  o'clock  the  next  morning,  which  we  began 
to  return  with  some  effect  after  day-light,  they  removed  out  of  the  reach 
of  our  guns.  A  party  of  them  drove  up  the  horses  that  belonged  to  Che 
citizens  here,  and  as  they  could  not  catch  them  very  readily,  shot  the 
whole  of  them  in  our  sight,  as  well  as  a  number  of  their  hogs.  They 
drove  off  the  whole  of  the  cattle,  which  amounted  to  65  bead,  as  well 
iis  the  puUic  oxen.    I  had  the  vacancy  filled  up  before  Dight,  (which 
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was  made  by  the  burning  of  the  block-house)  "with  a  stroDf  rov  i 
pickets,  which  I  got  by  polling  down  the  guard-hooBe.     We  loA  i^ 
whole  of  oor  provisions,  bat  mast  make  oat  to  lire  apon  grmeB 
until  we  ean  get  a  supply,  which  I  am  in  hopes  will  not  be  loaf.  1 
believe  the  whole  of  the  M  ramies  or  Weas,  were  aanoDf  the  Propb^i 
party,  as  one  chief  gave  his  orders  in  that  langDage*  which  reieahU 
Stone  Eater's  voice,  and  I  believe  Negro  Legs  was  there  Hkewiv.  1 
Frenchnmn  here  anderstands  their  differeat  laogaagevt  and  sevenl  tf  it 
Miamies  or  Weas,  that  have  been  freqaently  here,  were  reeogaiid  kf 
the  Frenchman  and  soldiers,  next  morning.  The  Indiaos  sofleitd  «art> 
ly,  hot  were  so  numerous  as  to  take  off  all  that  were  shet.    Tbey  e» 
tinned  with  as  until  the  next  morning,  hot  made  bo  farther  attempt  ipa 
tiie  fort,  nor  have  we  seen  any  thing  more  of  thenr  sinee.    I  kmih 
hyed  informing  yon  of  my  situation,  as  I  dsd  not  like  to  weakci  ii 
garrison,  and  I  looked  for  some  person  from  Vineeniies,  and  nene  of  if 
men  were  acqnainted  with  the  woods,  and  dierefore  I  woald  either  km 
to  take  the  road  or  the  river,  which  1  was  fearfal  was  gaarded  by  wA 
parties  of  Indians  that  would  not  dare  attack  a  eompany  of  raagen  ihl 
was  on  a  scoot;  bat  being  disappointed,  I  have  at  length  delermiaedti 
send  a  coople  of  my  men  by  water,  and  am  in  hopes  thcj  will  aniit 
safe.    I  think  it  woald  be  best  to  send  the  proTisions  oader  a  pnitf 
strong  escort,  as  the  Indians  may  attempt  to  preTenC  their  eoausg.   V 
yon  carry  on  an  expedition  against  the  Prophet  this  lall,  joo  soghtti 
he  well  provided  with  every  thing,  as  yon  may  caleolale  on  havisf 
every  inch  of  groond  disputed  between  this  and  there  that  diey  fM 
defend  with  advantage.  Z.  TATLOS. 

His  Excellency  Gov.  Hakmson. 

Fort  HarrisoD,  September  13, 18  IS. 
Dear  Sir — ^I  wrote  you  on  the  10th  instant,  giving  joa  an  accooot  of 
the  attack  on  this  place,  as  well  as  my  situation,  which  aecoont  I  at- 
tempted to  send  by  water,  but  the  two  men  whom  I  dispatched  to  a 
canoe  ader  night,  found  the  river  so  well  guarded,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  return.  The  Indians  had  built  a  fire  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  a  short 
distance  below  the  garrison,  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  serial 
any  craft  that  might  attempt  to  pass,  and  were  waiting  with  a  cases 
ready  to  intercept  it.  I  expect  the  fort,  as  well  as  the  road  to  Tinnrsnfs. 
is  as  well  or  better  watched  than  the  river.  Bat  my  sitnatioa  compcli 
me  to  make  one  other  attempt  by  land,  and  my  orderly  ssrgesnt,  with 
one  other  man,  seta  out  to  night  with  strict  orders  to  avoid  the  road  is 
the  day  time,  and  depend  entirely  on  the  woods,  althoogh  neither  ef 
them  have  ever  been  in  Vincennes  by  land,  nor  do  they  know  any 
thing  of  the  country,  bat  I  am  in  hopes  they  will  reaeh  yoo  in  salety. 
I  send  them  with  great  reluctance  from  their  ignorance  <rf  the  woods.    1 
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think  it  tery  probable  there  is  a  large  party  of  Indians  waylaying  the 
road  between  this  and  Vincennes,  likely  about  the  Narrows,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intercepting  any  party  that  may  be  coming  to  this  place,  as  the 
cattle  they  got  here  will  supply  them  plentifully  with  provisions  for 

•ome  time  to  come. 

Z.  TAYLOR.* 

Hb  Excellency  Got.  Harrison. 

But  before  the  surrender  of  Hull  took  place,  extensive  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  and  Pennsyl- 
Tania,  to  bring  into  service  a  large  and  efficient  army.f  Three 
points  needed  defence,  Fort  Wayne  and  the  Maumee,  the  Wabash, 
and  the  Illinois  River :  the  troops  destined  for  the  first  point  were 
to  be  under  the  command  of  General  Winchester,  a  revolutionary 
officer  resident  in  Tennessee  and  but  little  known  to  the  frontier 
men  ;t  those  for  the  Wabash  were  to  be  under  Harrison,  whose 
same  since  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  was  familiar  everywhere ; 
while  Governor  Edwards  of  the  Illinois  Territory,  was  to  com- 
mand the  expedition  upon  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Such  were 
the  intentions  of  the  Government,  but  the  wishes  of  the  people 
frustrated  them,  and  led,  first,  to  the  appointment  of  Harrison  to 
the  command  of  the  Kentucky  volunteers,  destined  to  assist  Hull's 
army,  II  and  next  to  his  elevation  to  the  post  of  commander-inr 
chief  over  all  the  forces  of  the  west  and  north-west :  this  last  ap- 
pointment was  made  September  17th,  and  was  notified  to  the 
General  upon  the  24th  of  that  month.  §  Meantime  Fort  Wayne 
had  been  relieved,  and  the  line  of  the  Maumee  secured  ;1F  so  that 
when  Harrison  found  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  militaiy  afiairs 
in  the  west,  his  main  objects  were,  first,  to  drive  the  Indians  from 
the  western  side  of  the  Detroit  River ;  second,  to  take  Maiden ; 
and  third,  having  thus  secured  his  communications,  to  recapture 
the  Michigan  Territory  and  its  dependencies.**  To  do  all  this 
before  winter,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  conquer  Upper  Canada, 
Harrison  proposed  to  take  possession  of  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee 

•  Nilei' RegiHer,  in.  90.    McAfee,  153. 

t  McAfee,  108  to  110. 

%  AnnfCrong'i  Ncticei,  i.  53  to  66.    Appendix,  No.  8.  p.  203.    McAfee,  131. 

I  The  pioprietj  of  thii  ftep  wm  much  quectioned ,  lee  McAfee,  107,  8cc.  Anmtrong'i 
If  oticefl,  i.  58. 

%  McAfee  140.— Alio,  Letter  ofSecretarj  of  War,  McAfee  118. 

i  See  the  detftUi  in  McAfee,  120  to  139. 

**  Aimftrong'i  Notices,  i.  59.    McAfee,  142. 
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and  there  to  concentrate  his  forces  and  his  stores ;  in  moyingniKi 
this  point  he  divided  his  troops  into  three  columns,  the  rigk  to 
inarch  from  Wooster  through  Upper  Sandusky,  the  centre  im 
Urbana  by  Fort  McArthur  on  the  heads  of  the  Scioto,  and  die  U 
from  St.  Mary's  by  the  Au-Glaize  and  Maumee, — all  meeting,  cf 
course,  at  the  Rapids.*  This  plan,  hov^^ever,  failed:  thetxoopsef 
the  left  column  under  Winchester,  "worn  out  and  starred,  w« 
found  on  the  verge  of  mutiny,  and  the  mounted  men  of  the  ceotie 
under  General  Tupper  were  unable  to  do  any  thing,  partlj  fits 
their  own  want  of  subordination,  but  still  more  from  the  shiftless 
ness  of  their  commander;!  this  condition  of  the  troops,  and dte 
prevalence  of  disease  among  them,  together  with  the  increaaog 
difficulty  of  transportation  after  the  autumnal  rains  set  in,  foiced 
upon  the  commander  the  conviction  that  he  must  wait  imtfl  k 
winter  had  bridged  the  streams  and  morasses  with  ice,|  and  even 
when  that  had  taken  place  he  was  doubtful  as  to  the  wisdom  of  an 
attempt  to  conquer  without  vessels  on  Lake  £rie.  || 

Thus,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  nothing  effectual  had  bee& 
done  towards  the  reconquest  of  Michigan  :  Winchester,  with  the 
left  wing  of  the  army  was  on  his  way  to  the  Rapids,  his  inen 
enfeebled  by  sickness,  want  of  clothes,  and  want  of  food;  die 
right  wing  approaching  Sandusky ;  and  the  centre  resting  at  Fort 
McArthur.  § 

Several  smaller  operations,  however,  had  taken  place  since  die 
1st  of  October,  with  various  success.  Early  in  that  month  Gene 
ral  Hopkins  led  a  corps  of  2000  mounted  volunteers  from  Vm- 
cennes  against  the  Kickapoo  villages  upon  the  Illinois ;  but  being 
misled  by  the  guides,  after  wandering  in  the  prairies  for  some  days 
to  no  purpose,  the  party  returned  to  the  capital  of  Indiana  not- 
withstanding the  wishes  and  commands  of  their  general  officeis.1 
Chagrined  at  the  result  of  this  attempt,  the  same  commander  in 
November  led  a  band  of  infantry  up  the  Wabash,  and  succeeded 
in  destroying  several  deserted  villages,  and  losing  several  men  in 
an  ambuscade.  His  enemy,  declining  a  combat,  and  the  cold 
proving  severe,  he  was  forced  to  retire  to  Vincennes  again.** 
Governor  Edwards,  meanwhile,  had  marched  against  the  natives 

*  McAfee,  143,  &c.  192,  &c.  at  the  latter  reference  Harritoii*e  letter  is  gives. 

f  McAfee.  146  to  16].    General  Topper's  account  it  in  NOea»  Registefy  iii.  197. 

t  McAfee,  164,  165.  |  McAfee,  187. 196  to  199.    Dawmb,  333  to  341. 

§  McAfee,  201,  199,168. 

1  McAfee,  168.    General  Hopkins'  account  ia  in  Nilet'  Register,  iii.  204. 

••  McAfee,  160.— Hopkins'  account  is  in  Niles»]Ugii*er,  iii.  S64« 
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r,  at  the  bead  of  Peoria  Lake,  and  killed  twenty  of  them  without  loss 
to  himself.*  Still  later,  in  December,  General  Harrison  despatch- 
ed a  party  of  600  men  against  the  Miami  villages  upon  the  Mis- 
sissirmeway,  a  branch  of  the  Wabash.  This  body,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Campbell,  destroyed  several  villages, 
and  fought  a  severe  battle  with  the  Indians,  who  were  defeated ; 
but  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  number  of  his  wounded  (forty- 
eight,)  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  fear  of  being  attacked 
by  Tecumthe,  at  the  head  of  600  fresh  savages,  led  Colonel 
Campbell  to  retreat  immediately  after  the  battle,  without  destroy- 
ing the  principal  town  of  the  enemy.  The  expedition,  however, 
was  not  without  results,  as  it  induced  some  of  the  tribes  to  come 
openly  and  wholly  under  the  protection  and  within  the  borders  of 
the  Republic. t 
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On  the  10th  of  January,  Winchester  with  his  troops  reached 
the  Rapids,  Creneral  Harrison  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army 
being  still  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and  Tupper  with  the  centre  at 
Fort  McArthur.it  From  the  13th  to  the  16th  messengers  arrived 
at  Winchester's  camp  from  the  inhabitants  of  Frenchtown  on  the 
river  Raisin,  representing  the  danger  to  which  that  place  was 
exposed  from  the  hostili^  of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  begging 
for  protection.  II  These  representations  and  petitions  excited  the 
feelings  of  the  Americans,  and  led  them,  forgetful  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  campaign,  and  of  military  caution,  to  determine 
upon  the  step  of  sending  a  strong  party  to  the  aid  of  the  sufferers.  § 
On  the  17th,  accordingly.  Colonel  Lewis  was  despatched  with 
650  men  to  the  river  Raisin,  and  soon  after  Colonel  Allen  followed 
with  110  more.  Marching  along  the  frozen  borders  of  the  Bay 
and  Lake,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  the  Americans  reached 

•  McAfee,  163. 

t  McAfee,  176  to  1S2.— CampbeD't  and  HarriiOB't  accoanta  are  in  Nilea*  Regiater,  iU. 
816, 331. 

t  McAlbe,  90S,  203.  I  McAfee,  204. 

§  See  CdoBd  AUen'a  apeech  in  Armatrong*a  Notieea,  i.  67, 
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and  attacked  the  enemy  who  were  posted  in  the  village,  and  afio 
a  severe  contest  defeated  them.     Having  gained  possession  of  fte 
town.  Colonel  Lewis  wrote  for  reinforcements  and  prepared  himsdf 
to  defend  the  position  he  had  gained.*    And  it  was  evident  ttatd 
his  means  of  defence  would  be  needed,  as  the  place  was  bat  eigkteei 
miles  from  Maiden  where  the  whole  British  force  was  cdkdd 
imder  Procter.    Winchester,  on  the   19tfa,  having  heard  of  fte 
action  of  the  previous  day,  marched  with  5250  men,  whidi  vu 
the  most  he  dared  detach  from  the  Rapids,  to  the  aid  of  the  captor 
of  Frenchtown,  which   place  he  reached   on  the   next  ereniog. 
But  instead  of  placing  his  men  in  a  secure  position,  and  taking 
measures  to  prevent  the  secret  approach  of  the  enemy,  Winchesler 
suffered  the  troops  he  had  brought  with  him  to  remain  in  die  open 
ground,  and  took  no  efficient  measures  to  protect   himsdf  frna 
surprise,  although  informed  that  an  attack  might  be  expected  at 
any  moment.!    The  consequence  was  that  during  the  ni^t  of  flie 
21st  the  whole  British  force  approached  undiscovered,  and  oected 
a  battery  within  300  yards  of  the  American  camp.     From  Ais, 
before  the  troops  were  fairly  under  arms  in  the   morning,  a  di^ 
charge  of  bombs,  balls,  and  grape-shot,  informed   the  deroted 
soldiers  of  Winchester  of  the  folly  of  their  commander,  and  in  a 
moment  more  the  dreaded  Indian  yell  sounded  on  eveiy  side. 
The  troops  under  Lewis  were  protected  by  the    garden  picked 
behind  which  their  commander,  who  alone   seems  to  have  been 
upon  his  guard,  had  stationed  them ;  those  last   arrived  were,  as 
we  have  said,  in  the  open  field,  and  against  them  the  main  dfoit 
of  the  enemy  was  directed.     Nor  was  it  long  so  directed  without 
terrible  results;  the  troops  yielded,  broke  and  fled^  but  fled  under 
a  fire  which  mowed  them  down  like  grass :  Winchester  and  Lewis, 
(who  had  left  his  pickets  to  aid  his  superior  officer^)  were  taken 
prisoners.     Upon  the  party  who  fought  firom   behind    their  slij^ 
defences,  however,  no  impression  could  be  made,  and  it  was  not 
till  Winchester  was  induced  to  send  them  what  was  deemed  an 
order  to  surrender  j:  that  they  dreamed  of  doing  so.     This  Procter 
persuaded  him  to  do  by  the  old  story  of  an  Indian  -  massacre  in 
case  of  continued  resistance,  to  which  he  added  a  promise  of  he^ 
and  protection  for  the  wounded,  and  of  a  removal  at  the  earliest 

*  Lewis'  aocoont  bmj  be  foand  in  Nilet*  R«gwler,  !▼.  41I. 

t  McAfee,  211 .— Winchester  in  his  own  account  owns  that  he  eatiraly  dimgaided  ikt 
warning  given  him. 

4  He  says  he  did  not  mean  it  for  an  oider^  bat  merelj  for  adTice. 
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ki  moment;  without  which  last  promise  the  troops  of  Lewis  refused 

it  to  yield  even  when  required  by  their  General.*     But  the  promise, 

it  even  if  given  in  good  faith,  was  not  redeemed,  and  the  horrors  of 

i;  the  succeeding  night  and   day  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 

•I  inhabitants  of  the  frontier.     Of  a  portion  of  those  horrors  we  give 

J  a  description  in  the  words  of  an  eye-witness. 

r 

NicholasTille,  Kentucky,  April  24lh,  1813. 

I 

Sir : — Yours  of  the  5th  instant,  requesting  me  to  give  you  a  statement 
respecting  the  late  disaster  at  Frenchtown,  was  duly  received.  Rest  as- 
suredy  sir,  that  it  is  with  sensations  the  most  unpleasant  that  I  undertake 
to  recount  the  infamous  and  barbarous  conduct  of  the  British  and  Indians 
after  the  battle  of  the  22d  January.  The  blood  runs  cold  in  my  veins 
when  I  think  of  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  shortly  ai\er  light,  six  or  eight  Indians 
earoe  to  the  house  of  Jean  Baptiste  Jereaume,  where  I  was,  in  company 
with  Major  Graves,  Captains  Hart  and  Hickman,  Doctor  Todd,  and  fif- 
teen or  twenty  volunteers,  belonging  to  diflerent  corps.  They  did  not 
molest  any  person  or  thing  on  their  first  approach,  but  kept  sauntering 
about  until  there  was  a  large  number  collected,  (say  one  or  two  hundred) 
at  which  time  they  commenced  plundering  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  massacre  of  the  wounded  prisoners.  I  was  one  amongst  the  first 
that  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  taken  to  a  horse  about  twenty  paces 
from  the  house,  ai\er  being  divested  of  part  of  my  clothing,  and  com- 
manded by  signs  there  to  remain  for  further  orders.  Shortly  after  being 
there,  I  saw  them  knock  down.  Captain  Hickman  at  the  door,  together 
with  several  others  with  whom  I  was  not  acquainted.  Supposing  a 
gtmjsKia^mii^gtt  had  eoromenced,  I  made  an  eflbrt  to  get  to  a  house 
aboil  d^llmidred  yatda  ditlent,  whieh  contained  a  number  of  woondedt 
but  on  my  reaching  the  house,  to  my  great  mortification,  foond  it  sof-^ 
rounded  by  Indians,  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  my  giving  notice 
to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  savage  barbarity.  An  Indian  chief  of  the 
Tawa  tribe  of  the  name  of  M'Carty,  gave  me  possession  of  his  horse 
and  blanket,  telling  me  by  signs,  to  lead  the  horse  to  the  house  whieh  I 
had  just  before  left.  The  Indian  that  first  took  me,  by  this  time  came 
up  and  manifested  a  hostile  disposition  towards  me,  by  raising  his  tom- 
ahawk as  if  to  give  me  the  fatal  blow,  which  was  prevented  by  my  very 
good  friend  M'Carty.  On  my  reaching  the  house  which  I  had  first 
started  from,  I  saw  the  Indiana  take  ofl*  several  prisoners,  which  I  after- 
wards saw  in  the  road,  in  a  most  mangled  condition,  and  entirely  strip- 
ped of  their  clothing. 

Messrs.  Bradford,  Searls,  Turner  and  Blytbe,  were  collected  round  a 

•  McAi^^  215. 
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carryall,  which  contained  articles  taken  by  the  Indians  from  the  citiacs. 
We  had  all  been  placed  there,  by  our  respective  captors,  except  Bljtbs. 
who  came  where  we  were  entreating  an  Indian  to  convey  him  to  Ma!dei, 
promising  to  give  him  forty  or  fifty  dollars,  and  whilst  in  the  act  of  plac- 
ing for  mercy,  an  Indian  more  savage  than  the  other,  stepped  op  behiui, 
tomahawked,  stripped  and  scalped  him.     The  next  that  attracted  mjtr 
tention,  was  the  houses  on  fire  that  contained  several  wounded,  wboal 
knew  were  not  able  to  get  out.    AAer  the  houses  were  nearly  coasowi 
we  received  marching  orders,  and  afler  arriving  at  Sandj  Creek,  dieli- 
dians  called  a  halt  and  commenced  cooking ;  aAer  preparing  and  eaai 
a  little  sweetened  gruel,  Messrs.  Bradford,  Searls,  Turner  and  mpik 
received  some,  and  were  eating,  when  an  Indian  came  up  and  propoiei 
exchanging  his  moccasins  for  Mr.  Searls*  shoes,  which  he  readily  eon- 
plied  with.     They  then  exchanged  hats,  after  which  the  Indian  iaqoind 
how  many  men   Harrison  had  with  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  caUiag 
Searls  a  Washington  or  Madison,  then  raised  his  tomahawk  and  streck 
him  on  the  shoulder,  which  cut  into  the  cavity  of  the  body.     Seailf  tbet 
caught  hold  of  the  tomahawk  and  appeared  to  resist,  and  upon  my  tell- 
iog  him  his  fate  was  inevitable,  he  closed  his  eyes    and  received  the 
savage  blow  which   terminated  his  existence.     I   was  near  eooofh  lo 
him  to  receive  the  brains  and  blood,  after  the  fata!  blow,  on  my  blanket 
A  short  time  after  the  death  of  Searls,  I  saw  three  others  share  a  simihr 
fate.     We  then  set  out  for  Brownstown,  which  place  we  reached  about 
12  or  1  o'clock  at  night.    After  being  exposed  to  several  hoars  incef- 
sant  rain  in  reaching  that  place,  we  were  put  into  the  council  house,  tbe 
floor  of  which  was  pardy  covered  with  water,  at  which    place  ve  re- 
mained until  next  morning,  when  we  again  received  marching  orders 
for  their  village   on  the  river  Rouge,  which  place  we  made  that  day, 
where  I  was  kepi  six  days,  then  taken  to  Detroit  and  sold.     For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings,  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  joa 
to  a  publication  which  appeared  in  the  public  prints,  signed  by  Eosifi 
J.  L.  Baker,  and  to  the  publication  of  Judge  Woodward,  both  of  which 
I  have  particularly  examined,  and  find  them  to  be  literally  correct,  so  far 
as  came  under  my  notice. 

I  am,  sir,  with  due  regard,  your  fellow-citizen, 

GUSTAVUS  M.  BOWER, 
Surgeon's  Mate  5th  Regiment  Kentucky  Volonteers. 
Jbssb  Blkdsob,  Esq.,  Lexington.* 

*  American  Sute  Papers,  xii.  372.    Do.  967  to  375. 
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Of  the  American  army,  which  was  about  800  strong,  one^third 
were  killed  in  the  battle  and  the  massacre  which  followed,  and 
but  33  escaped.* 

General  Harrison,  as  we  have  stated,  was  at  Upper  Sandusky 
when  Winchester  reached  the  Rapids;  on  the  night  of  the  16th 
word  came  to  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  left  wing  at  that  point, 
and  of  some  meditated  movement.  He  at  once  proceeded  with 
all  speed  to  Lower  Sandusky,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th 
sent  forward  a  battalion  of  troops  to  the  support  of  Winchester* 
On  the  19th  he  learned  what  the  movement  was  that  had  been 
meditated  and  made,  and  with  additional  troops  he  started  in- 
stantly for  the  falls  where  he  arrived  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
20th ;  here  he  waited  the  arrival  of  the  regiment  with  which  he 
had  started,  but  which  he  had  outstripped ;  this  came  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  21st,  and  on  the  following  morning,  was  despatched  to 
Frenchtown,  while  all  the  troops  belonging  to  the  army  of  Win- 
chester yet  at  the  falls,  300  in  number,  were  also  hurried  on  to  the 
aid  of  their  commander.f  But  it  was  of  course,  in  vain ;  on  that 
morning  the  battle  was  fought,  and  General  Harrison  with  his  rein- 
forcements met  the  few  survivors  long  before  they  reached  the 
ground.  A  council  being  called  it  was  deemed  unwise  to  advance 
any  farther,  and  the  troops  retired  to  the  Rapids  again :  here, 
during  the  night  another  consultation  took  place,  the  result  of 
which  was  a  determination  to  retreat  yet  farther  in  order  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  being  cut  off  from  the  convoys  of  stores  and 
artillery  upon  their  way  from  Sandusky.  On  the  next  morning, 
therefore,  the  block-house  which  had  been  built  was  destroyed, 
together  with  the  provisions  it  contained,  and  the  troops  retired  to 
Portage  river  18  miles  in  the  rear  of  Winchester's  position,  there 
to  await  the  guns  and  reinforcements  which  were  daily  expected, 
but  which,  as  it  turned  out,  were  detained  by  rains  until  the  30th 
of  January. :(  Finding  his  army  1700  strong,  General  Harrison  on 
the  1st  of  February  again  advanced  to  the  Rapids  where  he  took 
up  a  new  and  stronger  position,  at  which  point  he  ordered  all  the 
troops  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  gather.  He  did  this  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  before  the  middle  of  the  month  to  advance  upon  Mal- 

*  McAfee,  SSlw — See  the  accoonta  of  Wincheater  and  Major  Madiaon  in  Armatrong'e 
Noticea,  i.  Appendix  No.  7,  p.  196^— In  Nilea>  Regiiter,  iT.  9  to  13,  may  be  found  tbe 
Britiah  account,  Winchester's,  and  one  accompanied  by  a  diagram  r  aame  to),  p.  S9,  is  a 
foUer  account  by  Wincheater,  and  on  page  S3  one  by  Lewis  and  the  other  oiRcera. 

t  McAfee,  S09  to  211,  S87  to  336.  |  McAfee,  836  to  339. 
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den,  but  the  long  continuance  of  warm  and  -wet  weather  kept  tbe 
roads  in  such  a  condition  that  his  troops  were  unable  to  join  hii)    | 
and  the  project  of  advancing  upon  the  ice  was  entirely  frustnted;    I 
80  at  length  the  winter  campaign  had  to  be    abandoned,  as  & 
autumnal  one  had  been  before. 

So  far  the  military  operations  of  the  northwest  had  ceilaio^ 
been  sufficiently  discouraging;  die  capture  of  Mackinac,  the  sur- 
render of  Hull,  the  massacre  of  Chicago,  and  the  overwhehuiig 
defeat  of  Frenchtown,  are  the  leading  events.  Nothing  had  beei 
gained,  and  of  what  had  been  lost  nothing  had  been  retaken:  the 
sli^t  successes  over  the  Indians  by  Hopldns,  Edwards,  ind 
Campbell,  had  not  shaken  the  power  or  the  confidence  of  Teciim- 
llie  and  his  allies,  while  the  fimtless  efforts  of  Harrison  diroog^ 
five  months  to  gather  troops  enough  at  Qie  moath  of  the  Manmee 
to  attempt  the  reconquest  of  Michigan,  which  had  been  taken  a  i 
week,  depressed  the  spirits  of  the  Americans,  and  gave  new  life 
and  hope  to  their  foes. 

About  the  time  that  Harrison's  unsuccessful  campiugn  drew 
to  a  close,  a  change  took  place  in  the  War  Department,  and 
General  Armstrong  succeeded  his  incapable  fiiend.  Dr.  Eustis. 
Armstrong's  views  were  those  of  an  able  soldier:  in  October, 

1812,  he  had  again  addressed  the  Government  through  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, on  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  command  of  the  lakes,* 
and  when  raised  to  power  determined  to  make  naral  operations 
the  basis  of  the  military  movements  of  the  northwest.  His  views 
in  relation  to  the  coming  campaign  in  the  West,  were  based  upon 
two  points,  viz.  the  use  of  regular  troops  alone,  and  the  command 
of  the  lakes,  which  he  was  led  to  think  could  be  obtained  by  the 
aOthofJune.t 

Although  the  views  of  the  Secretary,  in  relation  to  the  non- 
employment  of  militia,  were  not,  and  could  not  be,  adhered  to, 
the  general  plan  of  merely  standing  upon  the  defensive  until  the 
command  of  the  lake  was  secured,  was  per^sted  in,  although  it 
was  the  2nd  of  August  instead  of  the  1st  of  June,  before  the  ves- 
sels on  Erie  could  leave  the  harbor  in  which  they  had  been  built 
Among  these  defensive  operations  of  the  spring  and  summer  of 

1813,  that  at  Fort  or  Camp  Meigs,  the  new  post  taken  by  Harrison 

*  Amiftrong*!  Notices,  i.  177,  note^—  Steps  to  comiaiiid  the  lake  bad  been  taken  be- 
fore October*— See  Niles>  Register,  lit.  149.  1S7. 

t  Armstrong's  Notices,  i.  appendix.  No.  23,  p.  246.  The  Secretary  and  Generd  did 
not  entirely  agree  as  to  the  plans  of  the  campaign.  See  the  Notices,  L  176,  &c.  Mc- 
Afee, 249,  &c.  Full  accounts  of  the  arrangement  of  the  armj  ia  this  J^u,  maj  be  sea 
ia  Nile«»  Rcfiaier,  vr.  14ft.  IftS.  187. 
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at  the  Rapids,  and  that  at  Lower  Sandusky,  deserve  to  be  espe- 
cially noticed.     It  had  been  anticipated  that,  with  the  opening  of 
spring,  the  British  would  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  position 
upon  the  Maumee,  and  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  General 
to  forward  reinforcements,  which  were  detained  however,  as  usual, 
by  the  spring  freshets  and  the  bottomless  roads.     As  had  been 
expected,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  English  forces  began  the 
investment  of  Harrison's  camp,  and  by  the  1st  of  May  had  com- 
pleted their  batteries  ;  meantime,  the  Americans  behind  their  tents 
had  thrown  up  a  bank  of  earth  twelve  feet  high,  and  upon  a  basis 
of  twenty  feet,  behind  which  the  whole  garrison  withdrew  the 
moment  that  the  gunners  of  the  enemy  were  prepared  to  commence 
operations.     Upon  this  bank,  the  ammunition  of  his  Majesty  was 
wasted  in  yain,  and  down  to  the  5th,  nothing  was  effected  by 
either  party.     On  that  day.  General  Clay,  with  1200  additional 
troops,  came  down  the  Maumee  in  flatboats,  and,  in  accordance 
with  orders  received  from  Harrison,  detached  800  men  under 
Colonel  Dudley  to  attack  the  batteries  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  while,  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces,  he  landed  upon  the 
southern  shore,  and  after  some  loss  and  delay,  fought  his  way  into 
camp.     Dudley,  on  his  part,  succeeded  perfectly  in  capturing  the 
batteries,  but  instead  of  spiking  the  cannon,  and  then  instantly 
returning  to  his  boats,  he  suffered  his  men  to  waste  their  time,  and 
skirmish  with  the  Indians,  until  Proctor  was  able  to  cut  them  off 
from  their  only  chance  of  retreat ;  taken  by  surprise,  and  in  disor- 
der, the  greater  part  of  the  detachment  became  an  easy  prey,  only 
150  of  the  800  men  escaping  captivity  or  death.*     This  sad  result 
was  partially,  though  but  little,  alleviated  by  the  success  of  a  sortie 
made  from  the  fort  by  Colonel  Miller,  in  which  he  captured  and 
made  useless  the  batteries,  that  had  been  erected  south  of  the 
Maumee.f    The  result  of  the  day's  doings  had  been  sad  enough 
for  the  Americans,  but  still  the  British  General  saw  in  it  nothing  to 
encourage  him  ;  his  cannon  had  done  nothing,  and  were  in  fact  no 
longer  of  value ;  his  Indian  allies  found  it  **  hard  to  fight  people 
who  lived  like  groundhogs"  ;t  news  of  the  American  successes 
below  had  been  received ;  and  additional  troops  were  approaching 
from  Ohio  and  Kentucky.     Proctor,  weighing  all  things,  determined 
to  retreat,  and  upon  the  9th  of  May  returned  to  Maiden.  || 

*  HarriMii't  Report*    t  McAfee,  26 1  to  272.    \  See  Tecumtbe*t  Speech,  McAfee, 

I  For  mccoont  ofseige  of  FortMeigi,  by  Harrison,  3cc.  tee  Niles'  Register,  if.  191,  fcc., 

210,  fcc.    For  diary  of  teige,  do.  if.  243;  for  British  account,  do.  it.  272.    0'Falkw*t 

(aid  to  G^  Harrison)  is  in  National  Intelligencer,  Jane  16,  1840. 
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The  ship-building  going  forward  at  £rie  had  not,  meaniddk) 
been  unknown  to  or  disregarded  by  the  English,  who  proposed 
all  in  good  time  to  destroy  the  vessels  upon  which  so  mvA  | 
depended,  and  to  appropriate  the  stores  of  the  republicans  :''tk  \ 
ordnance  and  naval  stores  you  require,"  said  Sir  Greoige  Preroit  | 
to  General  Proctor,  ^'must  be  taken  from  the  enemy,  whoK 
resources  on  lake  Erie  must  become  yours.  I  am  much  mistikeB, 
if  you  do  not  find  Captain  Barclay  disposed  to  play  that  game."* 
Captain  Barclay  was  an  experienced,  brave,  and  able  seaman,  lad 
was  waiting  anxiously  for  a  sufficient  body  of  troops  to  be  sfini 
ihm,  in  order  to  attack  Erie  with  success;  —  a  sufficient  force 
was  promised  him  on  the  18th  of  July,  at  which  time  the  BrituI 
fleet  went  down  the  lake  to  reconnoitre,  and  if  it  were  wise,  to 
make  the  proposed  attempt  upon  the  Americans  at  Erie ;  none^ 
however,  was  made.f  About  the  same  time,  the  foUoweis  of 
Proctor  again  approached  Fort  Meigs,  around  which  they  remained 
for  a  week,  effecting  nothing,  though  very  numerous.  The  par- 
pose  of  this  second  investment  seems,  indeed,  rather  to  have  been 
the  diversion  of  Harrison's  attention  from  Erie,  and  the  employment 
of  the  immense  bands  of  Indians  which  the  English  had  gathered 
at  Maiden,:^  than  any  serious  blow ;  and  finding  no  progress  made, 
Proctor  next  moved  to  Sandusky,  into  the  neighborhood  of  die 
commander-in-chief.  The  principal  stores  of  Harrison  were  at 
Sandusky,  while  he  was  himself  at  Seneca,  and  Major  Croghan  at 
Fort  Stephenson  or  Lower  Sandusky.  This  latter  post  being 
deemed  indefensible  against  heavy  cannon,  and  it  being  supposed 
that  Proctor  would  of  course  bring  heavy  cannon,  if  he  attacked  it, 
the  General  and  a  council  of  war  called  by  him,  thought  it  wisest 
to  abandon  it ;  but  before  this  could  be  done  afler  the  final  dete^ 
mination  of  the  matter,  the  appearance  of  the  enemy  upon  flie 
31st  of  July  made  it  impossible.  The  garrison  of  the  little  fort 
was  composed  of  150  men,  imder  a  commander  just  past  his  21st 
year,  II  and  with  a  single  piece  of  cannon,  while  Uie  investing 
force,  including  Tecumseh's  Indians,  was,  it  is  said,  3,300  strong, 
and  with  six  pieces  of  artillery,  all  of  them,  fortunately,  light  ones. 
Proctor  demanded  a  surrender,  and  told  the  unvarying  story  of 

*  Letter  of  Jaly  11th,  given  in  Ann*trong*8  Notices,  i.  Appendix,  No.  19,  p.  SS8. 

t  Letter  of  General  DeRottenburg,  in  Annitrong't  Notices,  i.  Appendix,  No.  19,  p.  S9> 
McAfee,  343. 

i  McAfee,  297  to  299 ;  2/K)0  warriors  were  about  Maiden. 

I  General  Harrison,  quoted  in  McAfee,  829. 
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:    the  danger  of  provoking  a  general  massacre  by  the  savages,  unless 

I    the  fort  was  yielded :  to  all  which  the  representative  of  young 

z    Croghan  replied  by  saying  that  the  Indians  would  have  none  left 

t    to  massacre,  if  the  British  conquered,  for  every  man  of  the  garri- 

;;    son  would  have  died  at  his  post.*    Proctor,  upon  this,  opened  his 

I    fire,  which  being  concentrated  upon  the  northwest  angle  of  the 

I    fort,  led  the  commander  to  think  that  it  was  meant  to  make  a 

J    breach  there,  and  cany  the  works  by  assault :  he  therefore  pro- 

I    ceeded  to  strengtiisn  that  point  by  bags  of  sand  and  flour,  while 

under  cover  of  night  he  placed  his  single  six  pounder  in  a  position 

to  rake  the  angle  threatened,  and  then,  having  charged  his  infant 

battery  with  slugs,  and  hidden  it  fi*om  the  enemy,  he  waited  the 

event.     During  the  night  of  the  1st  of  August,  and  till  late  in  the 

evening  of  the  2d,  the  firing  continued  upon  the  devoted  northwest 

comer ;  then,  under  cover  of  the  smoke  and  gathering  darkness,  a 

column  of  350  men  approached  unseen  to  within  20  paces  of  the 

walls.     The  musketry  opened  upon  them,  but  with  little  efiect, — ^the 

ditch  was  gained,  and  in  a  moment  filled  with  men :  at  that  instant, 

the  masked  cannon,  only  thirty  feet  distant,  and  so  directed  as  to 

sweep  the  ditch, — was  unmasked  and  fired, — killing  at  once  27 

of  the  assailants ;  the  efiect  was  decisive,  the  column  recoiled,  and 

the  little  fort  was  saved  with  the  loss  of  one  man :  —  on  the  next 

morning  the  British  and  their  allies,  having  the  fear  of  Harrison 

before  their  eyes,  were  gone,  leaving  behind  them  in  their  haste, 

guns,  stores,  and  clothing,  f 

From  this  time  all  were  busy  in  preparing  for  the  long  antici- 
pated attack  upon  Maiden.  Kentucky  especially  sent  her  sons  in 
vast  numbers,  under  their  veteran  Governor,  Shelby,  and  the  yet 
more  widely  distinguished  Richard  M.  Johnson.  On  the  4th  of 
August,  Perry  got  his  vessels  out  of  Erie  into  deep  water ;  but  for 
a  month  was  unable  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis:  on  the  10th  of 
September,  however,  the  fleet  of  Barclay  was  seen  standing  out  of 
port,  and  the  Americans  hastened  to  receive  him.  Of  the  contest 
we  give  Perry's  own  account. 

United  States  schooner  ArieU  Pat-in-Bay, 

13th  September,  1813. 
Sir :  In  my  last  I  informed  yon  that  ^e  had  captured  the  enemy's 
fleet  on  this  lake.    I  have  now  the  honor  to  give  you  the  most  impor« 

•  McAfee,  335. 

t  McAfee,  324  to  338^-Tbe  accovnti  bj  Cro^iaji  and  Harriioii  tre  in  NilM>  R^s^^tsr^ 
iT.888to890.   AfiutbiBraccoiiiitiBdpUaoftlMfi»tiado,v.7to9. 
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tant  particulars  of  the  action.    On  the  moining  of  the  lOthinsUBt^t 
•iinrise,  they  were  discovered  from  Putr  in-Bay,  where  I  lay  at  ladi 
with  the  squadron  under  my  command.    We  got  under  weigh,  the  liri  i 
light  at  S.  W.  and  stood  for  them.    At  10  A.  M.  the  wind  haiMt  | 
8.  E.  and  brought  us  to  windward ;  formed  the  line  and  hnnigliti^ 
At  15  minutes  before  12,  the  enemy  commenced  firing;  at  5  minlB 
before  12,  the  action  commenced  on  our  part.     Finding  their  fire  raj 
destructive,  owing  to  their  long  guns,  and  its  being  mostly  diieeted  u 
the  Lawrence,  I  made  sail,  and  directed  the  other  Teasels  to  fcUow,  far 
the  purpose  of  closing  with  the  enemy.     Every   braee  and  bowte 
being  shot  away,  she  became  unmanageable,  notwithstanding  the  fioi 
exertions  of  the  Sailing  Master.    In  this  sitosition  she  sostaiaed  tk 
action  upwards  of  two  hours,  within  canister  shot  distance,  until  ciey 
gun  was  rendered  useless,  and  a  greater  part  of  the  crew  either  Ukdoi 
wounded.    Finding  she  could  no  longer  annoy  the  enemy,  I  leftkeria 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Tarnall,  who,  I  was  convinced,  firom  the  InraT 
already  displayed  by  him,  would  do  what  would  comport  with  ibe 
honor  of  the  flag.    At  half  past  2,  the  wind   springing  ap,  C^liii 
Elliott  was  enabled  to  bring  his  vessel,  the  Niagara,  gallandy  mto  ckse 
action ;  I  immediately  went  on  board  of  her,  when  he  anticipated  ny 
wish  by  volunteering  to  bring  the  schooners,  which  had  been  kepi 
astern  by  the  lightness  of  the  wind,  into  close  action.     It  was  with  »• 
speakable  pain  that  I  saw,  soon  after  I  got  on  board  the  Niagara,  ike 
flag  of  the  Lawrence  come  down,  although  I  was  perfectly  sensible  dut 
she  had  been  defended  to  the  last,  and  that  to  have  continued  to  nuke  a 
show  of  resistance  would  have  been  a  wanton  saciifioe  of  the  lemains  of 
her  brave  crew.    But  the  enemy  was  not  able  to  take  possession  of  iier, 
and  circumstances  soon  permitted  her  flag  again  to  be  hoisted.    At  45 
minutes  past  two,  the  signal  was  made  for  '*  close  action.*'    The  Nil- 
gara  being  very  little  injured,  I  determined  to  pass  through  the  eneaj's 
line,  bore  up  and  passed  ahead  of  their  two  ships  and  a  brig,  giTing  ^ 
raking  fire  to  them  from  the  starboard  guns,  and  to  a  large  schooner  tod 
sloop,  from  the  larboard  side,  at  half  pistol  shot  distance.     The  smaller 
vessels  at  this  time  having  got  within  grape  and  canister  distance,  under 
the  direction  of  Captain  Elliot,  and  keeping  up  a  well  directed  fire,  the 
two  ships,  a  brig,  and  a  schooner,  surrendered,  a  schooner  and  eioep 
making  a  vain  attempt  to  escape. 

Those  officers  and  men  who  were  immediately  nnder  my  obsemtioe 
evinced  the  greatest  gallantry,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  dl  others  coo- 
ducted  themselves  as  became  American  officers  and  seamen.* 

Meanwhile  the  American  anny  had  received  its  reinforcements, 

*  American  State  Papen,  sir.  205.  For  Vtrr/H  Letteri,  we  llQe««s  Regigiar,  t.  S9 » 
es.  See  tlio  Cooper*!  NatiI  Hielofy  \  Lift  ofCosnodors  Bliott,  (Pliiladel|pftii,  18^ i) 
Tristam  Bwgeat*  aocooiit  of  the  batd«|  widi  diagivBS,  (BoatOB^  1889.) 
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li  and  was  only  waiting  the  expected  victory  of  the  fleet  to  embark. 
n  On  the  27th  of  September,  it  set  sail  for  the  shore  of  Canada,  and 
r  in  a  few  hours  stood  around  the  ruins  of  the  deserted  and  wasted 
^<  Maiden,  from  which  Proctor  had  retreated  to  Sandwich,  intending 
^   to  make  his  way  to  the  heart  of  Canada,  by  fthe  valley  of  the 
^  Thames.*     On  the  29th,  Harrison  was  at  Sandwich,  and  McArthur 
'   took  possession  of  Detroit  and  the  territory  of  Michigan.    At  this 
^  point  Colonel  Johnson's  mounted  rifle  regiment,  which  had  gone 
V  up  the  west  side  of  the  river,  rejoined  the  main  army.     On  the 
2nd  of  October,  the  Americans  began  their  march  in  pursuit  of 
Proctor,  whom  they  overtook  upon  the  5th.     He  had  posted  ^his 
army  with  its  left  resting  upon  the  river,  while  the  right  flank  was 
defended  by  a  marsh ;  the  ground  between  the  river  and  the  marsh 
was  divided  lengthwise  by  a  smaller  swamp,  so  as  to  make  two 
distinct  fields  in  which  the  troops  were  to  operate.    The  British 
were  in  two  lines,  occupying  the  field  between  the  river  and  small 
Kwamp ;  the  Indians  extended  firom  the  small  to  the  large  morass, 
the  ground  being  suitable  to  their  mode  of  warfare,  and  unfavor- 
able for  cavalry.     Harrison  at  first  ordered  the  mounted  Kentucki- 
ans  to  the  left  of  the  American  army,  that  is,  to  the  field  farthest 
firom  the  river,  in  order  to  act  against  the  Indians,  while  with  his 
infantry  formed  in  three  lines  and  strongly  protected  on  the  left 
flank  to  secure  it  against  the  savages,  he  proposed  to  meet  the 
British  troops  themselves.     Before  the  battle  commenced,  how- 
ever, he  learned  two  facts,  which  induced  him  to   change  his 
plans ;  one  was  the  bad  nature  of  the  ground  on  his  left  for  the 
operations  of  horse ;  the  other  was  the  open  order  of  the  English 
regulars,  which  made  them  liable  to  a  fatal  attack  by  cavalry. 
Learning  these  things,  Harrison,  but  whether  upon  his  own  sug- 
gestion or  not,  we  cannot  say,  ordered  Colonel  Johnson  with  lus 
mounted  men  to  charge,  and  try  to  break  the  regular  troops,  by 
passing  through  their  ranks  and  forming  in  their  rear.     In  arrang- 
ing to  do  this,  Johnson  found  the  space  between  the  river  and 
small  swamp  too  narrow  for  all  his  men  to  act  in  with  efiect ;  so, 
dividing  them,  he  gave  the  right  hand  body  opposite  the  regulars 
in  charge  to  his  brother  James,  while  crossing  the  swamp  with  the 
remainder,  he  himself  led  the  way  against  Tecumthe  and  his 
savage  followers.    The  charge  of  James  Johnson  was  perfectly 
successful ;  the  Kentuckians  received  the  fire  of  the  British,  broke 
through  their  ranks,  and  forming  beyond  them,  produced  such  a 

*  See  ofllcial  loooiinUi  ia  Nilet'  Regiftery  ▼.  IH. 
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panic  by  the  novelty  of  the  attack,  that  the  whole  body  of  bwfi 
yielded  at  once.  On  the  left  the  Indians  fou^t  more  obstioaldli, 
and  the  horsemen  were  forced  to  dismount,  but  in  ten  mmQte3T^ 
cumthe  was  dead,*  and  his  followers,  who  had  learned  die  file  rf 
their  allies,  soon  gave  up  the  contest: — in  half  an  hour  ill  la 
over,  except  the  pursuit  of  Proctor,  who  had  fled  at  fte  (wet 
The  whole  number,  in  both  armies,  was  about  5000,  tk  ifak 
number  killed  less  than  forty,  so  entirely  was  the  affair  decided  bf 
panic.  We  have  thus  given  an  outline  of  the  battktfflie 
Thames,  which  practically  closed  the  war  in  the  northwest;  ad 
to  our  own  we  add  part  of  Harriscm's  official  statement 

The  troops  at  my  disposal  consisted  of  aboat  120  regnlntofthiM 
regiment,  five  brigades  of  Kentucky  Toliiateer  militia  inftntrj,  mk 
his  excellency  Governor  Shelby,  averaging  less  than  500  meiiai 
Colonel  Johnson's  regiment  of  momited  infantry,  making  m  tke  lUi 
an  agregate  something  above  8»000.t  No  disposition  of  an  umjtif 
posed  to  an  Indian  force,  can  be  safe  unless  it  is  secured  oa  tkslflb 
and  in  the  rear.  I  had,  therefore,  no  difficulty  In  arranging  tbe  isM? 
conformably  to  my  general  order  of  battle.  General  Trotter's  \npk 
of  500  men,  formed  the  front  line,  his  right  upon  the  road  andUfM 
upon  the  swamp.  General  King's  brigade  as  a  second  line,  ISOpA 
in  the  rear  of  Trotter's  and  Chiles's  brigade  as  a  corps  of  reserieia  At 
rear  of  it.  These  three  brigades  formed  the  command  of  major-Gaail 
Henry;  the  whole  of  General  Desha's  division,  consisting  of  two  ^ 
gades,  were  formed  en  potence  upon  the  leA  of  Trotter. 

Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  forming  the  infantry,  I  had  directed  CAhA 
Johnnon's  regiment,  which  was  still  in  front,  to  be  formed  in  two  Bmi 
opposite  to  the  enemy,  and  upon  the  advance  of  the  infantry,  to  lib 
ground  to  the  leA  and  forming  upon  that  flank  to  endeavor  to  ton  i> 
right  of  the  Indians.  A  moment's  reflection,  however  convinesd  wt 
that  from  the  thickness  of  the  woods  and  swampiness  of  the  groiili 
they  would  be  unable  to  do  any  thing  on  horseback,  and  there  wai  ii 
time  to  dismount  them  and  place  their  horses  in  security  ;  I,  therefati 
determined  to  refuse  my  leA  to  the  Indians,  and  to  break  the  Brftak 
lines  at  once,  by  a  charge  of  the  mounted  infantry :  the  measure  w* 
not  sanctioned  by  any  thing  that  I  had  seen  or  heard  of,  bat  I  was  Mj 
convinced  that  it  would  succeed.  The  American  backwoodsmen  li'i 
better  in  the  woods  than  any  other  people.    A  musket  or  rifle  is  no  is* 

*  Af  to  who  killed  Tectuntliey  tee  Dnke*f  life  of  that  ckief,  p.  199  toSl9»  and  AtviM^ 
Biitory  of  Ohio,  336. 

t  This  estimate  wm  too  high,  there  werenot  more  then  2^$00.  The  Biitiab  woe  b«4 
Mnvmeroiw.   See  Mciiee,  Dawtoa,  Ifee* 
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y^iment  to  them,  being  accustomed  to  cany  them  on  horseback  from 
ijfaeir  earliest  youth.    I  was  persuaded  too,  that  the  enemy  would  be 
|, quite  unprepared  for  the  shock,  and  that  they  could  not  resist  it.    Con- 
,'fbnnably  to  this  idea,  I  directed  the  regiment  to  be  drawn  up  in  close 
column,  with  its  right  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  from  the  road,  (that 
Ml  might  be  in  some  measure  protected  by  the  trees  from  the  artillery) 
^Its  left  upon  the  swamp,  and  to  charge  at  full  speed  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
^^livered  their  fire.    The  few  regular  troops  of  the  27th  regiment  under 
kilheir  Colonel  (Paull)  occupied,  in  column  of  sections  of  four,  the  small 
'Ifpace  between  the  road  and  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  the 
kienemy's  artillery,  and  some  ten  or  twelve  friendly  Indians  were  directed 
jglo  move  under  the  bank.    The  crotchet  formed  by  the  front  line,  and 
general  Desha's  division  was  an  important  point.    At  that  place,  the 
|intnerable  governor  of  Kentucky  was  posted,  who  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
|flui  jHreserves  all  the  vigor  of  youth,  the  ardent  zeal  which  distinguished 
^Um  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  undaunted  bravery  which  he  mani- 
iftsted  at  King's  Mountain.    With  my  aids-de-camp,  the  acting  assistant 
i^djiatant  general,  Captain  Butler,  my  gallant  friend  Commodore  Perry, 
I  who  did  me  the  honor  to  serve  as  my  volunteer  aid-de-camp,  and  Briga- 
.  Aer  General  Cass,  who  having  no  command,  tendered  me  his  assistance, 
^I  placed  myself  at  the  head  of  the  front  line  of  infantry,  to  direct  the 
ffliovements  of  the  cavalry,  and  give  them  the  necessary  support.    The 
\9Bnay  had  moved  on  in  this  order  but  a  short  distance,  when  the  mountr 
ed  men  received  the  fire  of  the  British  line,  and  were  ordered  to  charge ; 
I  Ike  horses  in  the  front  of  the  column  recoiled  from  the  fire ;  another 
.  was  given  by  the  enemy,  and  our  column  at  length  getting  in  motion, 
iHToke  through  the  enemy  with  irresistible  force.    In  one  minute  the 
antest  in  front  was  over ;  the  British  officers  seeing  no  hopes  of  redn- 
.  ^tog  their  disordered  ranks  to  order,  and  our  mounted  men  wheeling 
«pon  them  and  pouring  in  a  destructive  fire,  immediately  surrendered: 
II  if  certain  that  three  only  of  our  troops  were  wounded  in  this  charge. 
Upon  the  lefl,  however,  the  contest  was  more  severe  with  the  Indians. 
Colonel  Johnson,  who  commanded  on  that  flank  of  his  regiment,  received 
ii  most  galling  fire  from  them,  which  was  returned  with  great  eflect. 
The  Indians  still  further  to  the  right  advanced  and  fell  in  with  our  front 
line  of  infantry,  near  its  junction  with  Desha^s  division,  and  for  a  mo- 
vent made  an  impression  upon  it.    His  excellency,  Governor  Shelby, 
fcbwever,  brought  up  a  regiment  to  its  support,  and  the  enemy  receiving 
ft  severe  fire  in  front,  and  a  part  of  Johnson's  regiment  having  gained 
tfieir  rear,  retreated  with  precipitation.     Their  loss  was  very  considers 
bltt  in  the  action,  and  many  were  killed  in  their  retreat.* 

*  Nilcf>  Regifter,  ▼.  130.    Dgwvon,  427. 
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Those  who  wish  to  see  a  fuller  account,  are  referred  to  Ae 
authorities  below,  many  of  which  are  easily  accessible.* 
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We  have  said  that  the  battle  of  the  Thames  practically  doitd 
the  war  in  the  northwest: — the  nominal  operadons  which  fi)UoYed 
were  as  follows, — 

First,  was  undertaken  an  expedition  mto  Canada  in  Febnaj 
1814,  by  Captain  Hohnes,  a  gallant  young  officer  whose  career 
closed  soon  after.    In  the  previous  month  the  enemy  had  tikes 
post  again  upon  the  Thames,  not  far  abore  the  field  of  Pnxsfax's 
defeat;  Holmes  directed  his  movement  against  this  point    Before 
he  reached  it,  however,  he  learned  that  a  much  stronger  force  dn 
his  own  was  advancing  to  meet  him,  and  taking  up  an  eligiUe 
position  upon  a  hill,  he  proceeded  to  fortify  his  camp,  and  waited 
their  approach.     They  surrounded  and  attacked  his  entrenchments 
with  great  spirit,  but  being  met  with  an   obstinacy  and  courage 
equal  to  their  own,  and  losing  very  largely  firom  the  well-directed 
fire  of  the  unexposed  Americans^  the  British  were  forced  to  retreat 
again,  without  any  result  of  consequence  to  either  party.f 

Second ;  a  fruitless  attempt  was  made  by  the  Americans  to 
retake  Mackinac.  It  had  been  proposed  to  do  this  in  the  autonm 
of  1813,  after  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  but  one  cf  the  storms, 
which  at  that  season  are  so  often  met  with  upon  the  Lakes,— by 
obliging  the  vessels  that  were  bringmg  stores  fix>m  below  to  throw 
over  the  baggage  and  provisions, — defeated  the  undeitaking.  t 
Early  in  the  following  April  the  expedition  up  Lake  Huron  was 
once  more  talked  of;  the  purpose  being  twofold,  to  capture  Mack- 
inac, and  to  destroy  certain  vessels  which  it  was   said  the  EngM 

*  I)aw8on»  426  to  432.— Drake's  Tecumaeh,  193  to  219.— Atwater's  Ohio,  233  to  23S. 
Batler't  Kentucky,  433  to  448.— -Hall'f  Life  of  Harrison^-Todd  and  Dnke't  Life  of 
Haniaon.— See  American  accoonta  of  the  battle  of  the  Thamea,  in  NUee'  Register,  y. 
129  to  134. — ^British  accoonta  do.  286. — See  also  letter  from  R.  M.  Johnson  in  Am- 
■trong's  Notices.  Appendix,  rol.  i.— The  whole  nnmber  of  tro<^  fbmiabed  hj  Ksi- 
tacky  upy  to  this  time,  was  supposed  to  be  abont  17,400:  see  particulan  in  Niles'  Beg- 
later,  ▼.  173. 

t  McAfee,  441  to  444.— Holmes*  own  account  ia  in  Niles*  Register,  ti.  115.t— See  aiM» 
Tol.  p.  80. 
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were  building  in  Gloucester  bay,  at  the  southeast  extremity  of  the 
Lake.  This  plan,  however,  was  also  abandoned ;  in  part,  from  a 
want  of  men ;  in  part,  from  a  belief  that  Great  Britain  did  not,  as 
had  been  supposed,  intend  to  make  an  effort  to  regain  the  command 
of  the  Upper  Lakes ;  and  also,  in  part,  from  a  misunderstanding 
between  General  Harrison  and  Colonel  Croghan,  who  commanded 
at  Detroit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the 
other.  General  Armstrong  had  seen  fit  to  pass  by  both  the  officers 
named,  and  to  direct  his  communications  to  Major  'Holmes  their 
junior,  a  breach  of  military  etiquette  that  offended  them  both, 
and,  in  connection  with  other  matters  of  a  similar  kind,  led  Gen- 
eral  Harrison  to  resign  his  post.*  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
plan  of  April  been  abandoned  than  it  was  revived  again,  in  con- 
sequence of  new  information  as  to  the  establishment  at  Gloucester 
bay,  or  properly  at  Mackadash.f  In  consequence  of  the  orders 
issued  upon  the  2d  of  June,  750  men  under  Colonel  Croghan 
embarked  in  the  American  squadron  commanded  by  Sinclair,  and 
upon  the  12th  of  July  entered  Lake  Huron.  After  spending  a 
week  in  a  vain  effort  to  get  into  Mackadash  in  order  to  destroy  the 
imaginary  vessels  there  building,  the  fleet  sailed  to  St.  Josephs, 
which  was  found  deserted ;  thence  a  small  party  was  sent  to  St. 
Mary's  falls,  while  the  remainder  of  the  forces  steered  for  Macki- 
nac. At  the  former  point  the  trading  house  was  destroyed,  and 
the  goods  seized :  at  Mackinac  the  result  was  far  different ;  the 
troops  landed  upon  the  west  of  the  island  upon  the  4th  of  August, 
but  after  a  severe  action,  in  which  Major  Holmes  and  eleven 
others  were  killed,  still  found  themselves  so  situated,  as  to  lead 
Croghan  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  prosecute  the  attack;  and 
Mackinac  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  Having  failed 
in  this  effort,  it  was  determined  by  the  American  leaders  to  make 
an  attempt  to  capture  the  schooner  Nancy,  which  was  conveying 
supplies  to  the  island  fortress.  In  this,  or  rather  in  effecting  the 
destruction  of  the  vessel,  they  succeeded,  and  having  left  Lieu- 
tenant Turner  to  prevent  any  other  provisions  from  Canada  reach- 
ing Mackinac,  the  body  of  the  fleet  sailed  for  Detroit,  which  it 
reached,  shattered  and  thinned  by  tempests.  Meanwhile  the  crew 
of  the  Nancy,  who  had  escaped,  passed  over  to  Mackinac  in  a 
boat  which  they  found,  and  an  expedition  was  at  once  arranged 

*  McAfee,  414  to  422. — ^Harrison*!  retignation  ii  on  419. 
t  McAfee,  421  to  426 : — Armftroiig*s  letten  tre  given. 
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by  Lieut.  Worsley  who  had  commanded  them,  for  frostzating  al 
the  plans  of  Croghan  and  Sinclair.  Taking  \dth  him  70  or  80  ma 
in  boats,  he  first  attacked  and  captured  the  Tigress,  an  Americaa 
vessel  lying  off  St  Josephs;  and  next,  sailing  down  the  Lakeia 
the  craft  thus  taken,  easily  made  the  three  vessels  under  Tuner, 
his  own.  In  this  enterprize,  therefore,  the  Americans  foiled  s^ 
nally  at  every  point.* 

In  the  third  place,  an  attempt  was  made  to  control  the  tnbes  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  by  founding  a  fort  at  Prairie  du  Chi^f 
Early  in  May  Governor  Clarke  of  Missouri  was  sent  thither,  aad 
there  commenced  Fort  Shelby  without  opposition.  By  the  middle 
of  July,  however,  British  and  Indian  forces  sent  from  Macldnae 
surrounded  the  post,  and  Lieutenant  Perkins,  having  but  60  mes 
to  oppose  to  1200,  and  being  also  scant  of  ammunition,  after  a 
defence  of  some  days,  was  forced  to  capitulate :  so  that  there  agua 
the  United  States  was  disappointed  and  defeated,  j: 

A  fourth  expedition  was  led  by  General  McArthur,  first  agaiud 
some  bands  of  Indians  which  he  could  not  find ;  and  then  aax)ss 
the  peninsula  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  relief  of  General  Brown  at 
Fort  Erie.  The  object  of  the  last  movement  was  either  to  joia 
General  Brown,  or  to  destroy  certain  mills  on  Grand  river,  from 
which  it  was  known  that  the  English  forces  obtained  their  supplia 
of  flour.  On  the  26th  of  October,  McArthur,  with  720  mounted 
men,  left  Detroit,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  was  at  Oxford: 
firom  this  point  he  proceeded  to  Burford,  and  learning  that  the 
road  to  Burlington  was  strongly  defended,  he  gave  up  the  idea  of 
joining  Brown  and  turning  toward  the  Lake  by  the  Long  Point 
road,  defeated  a  body  of  militia  who  opposed  him,  destroyed  the 
mills,  five  or  six  in  number,  and  mana^g  to  secure  a  retreat  along 
the  Lake  shore,  although  pursued  by  a  regiment  of  regular  troops 
nearly  double  his  own  men  in  number, —  on  the  17th  reached 
Sandwich  again  with  the  loss  of  but  one  man.  This  march, 
though  productive  of  no  very  marked  results,  was  of  consequence 
firom  the  vigor  and  skill  displayed  both  by  the  commander  and  his 
troops.  Had  the  summer  campaign  of  1812  been  conducted  with 
equal  spirit  Michigan  would  not  have  needed  to  be  retaken,  and 

•  McAfee,  42d  to  437.— The  officiil  iccoonti  ira  in  NUet>  Register,  tu.  4  &c.,  IS, 
156,  173,  and  Appendix  to  lame  vol.  129  to  135. 

f  See  letter  of  Governor  Edwardi  to  Governor  Shelby.    (Nilet>  Regiater,  iv.  148,) 
dated  March  S3, 1813. 

%  McAfee^  439  to  448. 
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tbe  labors  of  Peny  and  Harrison  would  have  been  uncalled  for  in 
the  northwest.* 

With  McArthur's  march  through  Upper  Canada  the  annals  of 
war  in  the  northwest  close. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  22d  of  July,  a  treaty  had  been  formed  at 
Greenville,  under  the  direction  of  General  Harrison  and  Governor 
Cass,  by  which  the  United  States  and  the  faithful  Wyandots, 
Delawares,  Shawanese,  and  Senecas,  gave  peace  to  the  Miamies, 
Weas,  and  Eel  river  Indians,  and  to  certain  of  the  Pottawatamies, 
Ottawas,  and  Kickapoos ;  and  all  the  Indians  engaged  to  aid  the 
Americans  should  die  war  with  Great  Britain  contmue.f  But 
such,  happily  was  not  to  be  the  case,  and  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  signed  by  the  representatives  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States. I  This  treaty  during  the  next  year 
was  followed  by  treaties  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  the  west 
and  northwest,  giving  quiet  and  security  to  the  frontiers  once 
more.  || 

On  the  26th  of  February  the  body  of  John  Cleves  Symmes, 
the  founder  of  the  Miami  settlement,  was  buried  at  North  Bend.§ 


^^*^^k^^^^^*^^^^f^^^^*^^^*^0»^*^0t^0tim^t»0*^l>»t»lMt 
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On  the  18th  of  March  Pittsburg  was  incorporated  as  a  City : 
it  had  been  incorporated  as  a  Borough  on  the  22d  of  April,  1794. 

In  1817  it  contained  five  glass-houses,  four  air-furnaces,  one 
hundred  and  nine  stores,  eight  steam-engines  in  mills,  1,303 
houses,  8,000  people,  and  manufactured  400  tons  of  nails  by 
steam.f 

On  the  28th  of  December  the  Bank  of  Illinois,  at  Shawneetown, 

*  McAfee,  444  to  453.— McArthnr's  own  account  is  in  Nlles'  Register,  Tii.239, 282,  ftc 

f  American  State  Papen,  t.  826  to  836w— fiat's  Cincinnati  MiaceUany,  ii.  298. 

^  Holmes'  Annals,  ii.  471. 

I  American  State  Papen,  vi.  1  to  26, 93  to  95, 128. 

4  American  Pioneer,  i.  120. 

Y  American  Pioneer,  i.  307,  309.    Thia  paper  containa  many  fiicta  reapecting  Pittaburgk 
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111.,  was  incorporated  for  twenty  years,  with  a  capital  of  $300,000, 
one-third  subscribed  by  the  State.* 

Columbus  was  this  year  made  permanentljr  the  Capital  of  Ohio. 


ii_m0^m0***t^*^fi*Tr>t^rtncir>rrififTi'tricirtt~it'\rw-irwyrtt-t0^_m_ 
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Congress  in  1804  had  granted  to  Michigan  a  township  d  hai, 
for  the  support  of  a  College ;  in  this  year,  (1817,)  the  Unirerstjof 
Bfichigan  was  established  by  the  goyemor  and  judges.! 

During  1817,  an  effort  was  made  to  extinguish  the  Indon  tkk 
within  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  had  the  Miamies  attended  die  con- 
dl,  held  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Maumee,  in  September,  it  probaUj 
would  hare  been  done4  As  it  was,  Cass  and  McArthur  purchased 
of  the  other  tribes  nearly  the  whole  north-west  of  the  Buckejpe 
State  :||  the  number  of  acres,  exclusire  of  reservations,  being  esti- 
mated at  3,694,540,  for  which  were  paid  140,893  dollars ;  bang 
3  cents  and  8  mills  an  acre.§ 

A  full  history  of  banking  in  Ohio  would  as  much  exceed  our 
limits  as  we  fear  it  would  the  patience  of  our  readers.  Bat  as 
about  this  time  the  disposition  to  an  excess  in  the  creation  of  such 
institutions  was  plainly  manifested,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
mention  the  leading  acts  of  the  Legislature  in  reference  to  the 
subject. 

The  earliest  bank  chartered  was  the  Miami  Exporting  Com- 
pany of  Cincinnati,  the  bill  for  which  passed  in  April  1803.t 

Banking  was  with  this  Company  a  secondary  object,  its  main 
purpose  being  to  facilitate  trade,  then  much  depressed  ;••  nor  was 
it  till  1808  that  the  first  bank,  strictly  speaking,  that  of  Marietta, 
was  chartered,  ft  During  the  same  session  the  proposition  of  found- 
ing a  state  bank  was  considered,  and  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Woitb- 
ington ;  it  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  Chillicothe.tt 

*  Brown*!  niinoia.  439.    See  poft,  A.  D.  1843.  t  Lmtnan,  S90,  and  note. 

4  Cass  and  McArthur,  in  American  State  Papers,  ti.  138. 

I  American  State  Papers,  Ti.  131  to  140 ;  and  166. 

4  See  details  in  American  State  Papers,  Ti.  149, 160. 

^  Chase's  Statntes,  iii.  S019.  **  Bnmet's  letters,  149. 

ft  Chase's  Statntes,  iii.  S02S.    Journal  of  the  House,  1807-^,  pp.  103, 106,  122. 

U  See  Journal  of  the  House,  110,  111,  121, 126,  134.— Chase's  Sututes,  iii.  2026. 
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From  that  time  charters  were  granted  to  similar  institutions  up  to 
the  year  1816,  when  the  great  banking  law  was  passed,  incorpora- 
ting twelve  new  banks,  extending  the  charters  of  old  ones,  and 
making  the  State  a  party  in  the  profits  and  capital  of  the  institu- 
tions thus  created  and  renewed,  without  any  advance  of  means  on 
her  part.  This  was  done  in  the  following  manner :  each  new  bank 
was  at  the  outset  to  set  apart  one  share  in  twenty-five  for  the  State, 
without  payment,  and  each  bank,  whose  charter  was  renewed,  was 
to  create  for  the  State ;  stock  in  the  same  proportion ;  each  bank, 
new  and  old,  was  yearly  to  set  apart  out  of  its  profits  a  sum  which 
would  make,  at  the  time  the  charter  expired,  a  sum  equal  to  one 
twenty-fifth  of  the  whole  stock,  which  was  to  belong  to  the  State  ; 
and  the  dividends  coming  to  the  State  were  to  be  invested  and 
reinvested  xmtil  one-sixth  of  the  stock  was  State  property : — ^the 
last  provision  was  subject  to  change  by  future  legislatures.* 

This  interest  of  the  State  in  her  banks  continued  until  1825, 
when  the  law  was  so  amended  as  to  change  her  stock  into  a  tax 
of  two  per  cent  upon  all  dividends  made  up  to  that  time,  and  four 
per  cent  upon  all  made  thereafter.!  But  before  the  law  of  1816, 
in  February,  1815,  Ohio  had  begun  to  raise  a  revenue  from  her 
banking  institutions,  levying  upon  their  dividends  a  tax  of  four 
per  cent.J  This  law,  however,  was  made  null  with  regard  to  such 
banks  as  accepted  the  terms  of  the  law  of  1816.  After  1825,  no 
change  was  made  until  March,  1831,  when  the  tax  was  increased 
to  five  per  cent.|| 

Two  important  acts  have  been  more  lately  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature, to  which  we  can  do  nothing  more  than  refer.  In  1839,  a 
law  was  enacted,  appointing  bank  commissioners,  who  were  to 
examine  the  various  institutions  and  report  upon  their  condition. 
This  inquisition  was  resisted  by  some  of  the  banks,  and  much  con- 
troversy followed,  both  in  and  out  of  the  general  assembly. §  In 
1845  a  new  system  of  banking  was  adopted,  embracing  both  a 
State  bank  with  branches,  and  independent  banks.1I 

*  Chase  U.  913  to  934.    See  eq>eciaU7  eections  34,  35, 37, 38,  39, 40. 
t  Chaae,  ii.  1463.  |  ChAM,  ii.  868.  |  Chaie,  Ui.  18S0. 

§  ReviMd  Statutes  of  1841 ,  Art  «  Banks,**.    Reports  of  Bank  Commisttoners,  1839»  Ite. 
%  Laws  of  1845.  p.  84  to  54. 
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On  the  I8tli  of  April,  Congress  authorized  the  people  of  lOixMus 
to  form  a  State  constitution ;  this  was  done  during  the  ensuing  sam- 
mer,  and  adopted  August  26th.  The  northern  boundaij  of  tlie 
State  as  fixed  hy  Congress,  was  lat  42?  Sff  ;  but  the  ri^t  to  go 
so  far  north  has  been  disputed,  Governor  Doty,  of  li^^onsiii, 
having  asserted  that  the  north  line  under  the  ordinance  of  1787, 
must  be  a  due  east  and  west  line,  drawn  through  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan :  this  claim,  however,  it  is  not  supposed  will  be  much 
insisted  on.* 

All  the  territoiy  north  of  the  new  State  of  Illinois  was  attached 
to  Michigan.f 

Grreat  emigration  took  place  to  Michigan  in  consequence  of  the 
sale  of  large  quantities  of  public  lands4 

By  various  treaties  the  Indian  title  in  Indiana^  Illinois^  and  the 
north-west,  was  still  further  extinguished.  || 

1819. 

The  Walk-in-the- Water,  the  first  steam-boat  in  the  upper  lakes, 
(Erie,  Huron,  and  Michigan,)  began  her  trips,  going  once  as  &r  as 
Mackinac. §  The  following  sketch  of  the  lake  trade  since  that 
time  we  take  firom  the  National  Intelligencer. 

In  1826  the  first  steamboat  was  seen  on  the  waters  of  Lake  Bfichigaa, 
a  pleasure  trip  having  been  made  daring  that  year  to  Green  Bay;  and, 
although  during  the  following  years  similar  trips  were  made  to  that 
place,  it  was  not  until  1832  that  a  boat  visited  Chicago.  In  1833,  the 
trade  upon  the  upper  lakes  was  carried  on  by  eleven  steam-boats,  costing 

*  Brown's  niinoif,  360  to  353,  tnd  note  iii.  p.  353.    See  poet,  1837. 

t  Lanman,  325.  |  Lanman^  321. 

I  American  State  Papera,  Ti«  167  to  179.  §  Lannaa,  SSI 
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about  $360,000,  and  two  trips  were  made  to  Chicago  and  one  to  Green 
Bay,  In  1834,  there  were  eighteen  boats,  costing  $600,000,  and  three 
trips  were  made  to  Chicago  and  one  to  Green  Bay.  The  commerce 
west  of  Detroit,  at  that  time,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  being  al- 
most entirely  confined  to  the  Indian  trade  and  to  supplying  the  United 
States  military  posts,  some  small  schooners  were  also  employed.  The 
trade  rapidly  increased  with  the  population,  until,  in  1840,  there  were 
upon  the  Upper  Lakes  forty-eight  steamers  of  from  150  to  750  tone 
burden,  and  costing  $2,200,000  the  business  west  of  Detroit  producing 
to  the  owners  about  $201,000.  In  1841  the  trade  had  so  augmented  as 
to  employ  six  of  the  largest  boats  in  running  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago^ 
and  one  to  Green  Bay,  and  during  that  year  the  sailing  vessels  had  in- 
creased to  about  250,  of  from  '  0  to  850  tons,  costing  about  $1,250,000. 
In  1845  there  were  upon  the  upper  Lakes  sixty  fessels,  including  pro- 
pellers, moved  by  steam,  measuring  23,000  tons,  and  320  sailing  ves- 
sels, costing  $4,600,000,  some  of  them  measuring  1,200  tons.  The  in- 
crease in  that  year  was  47  vessels,  carrying  0,700  tons,  and  costing 
9650,000 ;  and  since  the  last  fall  16  steamers  and  14  sailing  vessels  of 
the  largest  class  have  been  put  under  construction.  In  1845,  there  were 
upon  Lake  Ontario  fiAeen  steam-boats  and  propellers,  and  about  100 
flailing  vessels,  having  a  burden  of  18,000  tons,  and  costing  $1,500,000, 
many  of  which,  by  using  the  Welland  Canal,  carry  on  business  with 
Chicago  and  other  places  on  the  western  lakes.  Since  the  close  of  the 
last  season  many  additional  vessels  have  been  built  on  this  lake. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  of  Buffalo  alone  during  tiie  year  1845, 
amounted  to  $33,000,000  in  value ;  and  that  of  all  the  other  places  on 
the  lakes  exceeding  that  amount,  would  make  an  aggregate  of  full 
$70,000,000,  while  even  this  would  be  greatly  augmented  if  we  could 
add  the  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  upper  lakes,  which,  by  the  way 
of  the  Welland  Canal,  goes  direct  to  the  Canadian  ports.  The  steam- 
boats alone  leaving  Buffalo  for  the  west  in  the  year  1845,  carried  from 
that  place  07,736  passengers,  of  whom  20,636  were  landed  at  Detroit, 
1,670  at  Mackinac,  12,775  at  Milwaukie,  2,700  at  Southport,  2,750  at 
Bacine,  and  20,244  at  Chicago.  If  to  this  aggregate  we  were  to  add 
the  numbers  arriving  at  Buffalo  from  the  west,  and  the  numbers  leaving 
there  in  sailing  vessels,  the  multitudes  going  between  other  places  on 
those  lakes,  and  some  50,000  who  were  passengers  in  the  vessels  oa 
Lake  Ontario,  we  would  have  a  grand  total  of  at  least  250,000  passen- 
gers on  the  lakes  during  the  last  year,  whose  lives  were  subjected  to  all 
Che  risks  attending  the  navigation  of  those  waters,  exclusive  of  the  offi- 
cers and  crews  of  all  the  vessels  engaged  in  that  navigation.  During  the 
last  five  years  upwards  of  four  hundred  lives  and  property  worth  more 
than  a  million  of  dollars  have  been  lost  on  the  lakes. 
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On  the  24fh  of  September  Lewis  Cass  concluded  at  Saginavi 
treaty  with  tlie  Chippewas,  by  which  anotber  large  part  of  Midii- 
gan  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.* 

On  the  30th  of  August,  Benjamin  Parke,  for  the  United  States^ 
bought  at  Fort  Harrison,  of  the  Kackapoos  of  Vermillion  River, 
all  their  lands  upon  the  Wabash  ;t  while  on  the  30th  of  Julj,  at 
Edwardsville,  Illinois,  Auguste  Chouteau  and  Benjamin  Stepbea- 
son,  bought  of  the  main  body  of  the  same  tribe  their  claims  upon 
the  same  waters,  together  with  other  lands  reaching  west  to  & 
mouth  of  the  niinois  River.j: 

In  this  year  the  United  States  appropriated  $10,000  annuaDj 
toward  the  civilization  of  the  Indians,  but  no  part  was  at  fiist  ex- 
pended, as  the  best  modes  of  effecting  the  object  were  not  apparent| 

During  1819  also,  a  report  was  made  to  Congress  upon  die  Mis- 
souri fiir  trade,  exhibiting  its  condition  at  that  time  and  tradngits 
history:  it  may  be  found  in  the  6th  yolume  of  the  American  State 
Papers,  p.  201. 

The  second  United  States  bank  was  chartered  in  1816.  On 
the  28th  of  Januaiy  1817  this  bank  opened  a  branch  at  Cincinnati; 
and  on  the  13th  of  October  following  another  branch  at  ChilEco> 
the,  which  did  not  commence  banking,  however,  until  the  next 
spring.  §  These  branches  Ohio  claimed  the  right  to  tax,  and 
passed  a  law  by  which,  should  they  continue  to  transact  business 
after  the  15th  of  September  1819,  they  were  to  be  taxed  fiftf 
thousand  dollars  each,  and  the  State  Auditor  was  authorized  to 
issue  his  warrant  for  the  collection  of  such  tax.lT  This  law  was 
passed  with  great  deliberation  apparently,  and  by  a  full  vote. 
The  branches  not  ceasing  their  business,  the  authorities  of  the 
State  prepared  to  collect  their  dues;  this,  however,  the  bank  in- 
tended to  prevent,  and  for  the  purpose  of  prevention,  filed  a  Bill 
in  Chancery  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  asking  an  injunc- 
tion upon  Ralph  Osbom,  Auditor  of  State,  to  prevent  his  proceed- 

*  American  State  Papers,  vi.  194  to  200.    Governor  Cass  estimated  the  purchase  it  6 
niUion  acres, 

t  American  State  Papers,  vi.  196,  197, 198. 

^  American  State  Papers,  vi.  196, 197. 

I  See  Calhoun  in  American  State  Papers,  ?i.  200, 201  w— Also  jwsf  A.  D.  1S24. 

^  State  of  the  case  for  the  appellants  kc ;  (Cinoinnati  1823,)  p,  8.  Report  of  Ohio  Lflf*- 

latnre  in  American  State  Papers,  zxi,  647, 

Y  State  or  the  case,  &c;  8, 4— American  State  Papers,  xziy  646,  647— Chase's  Statstcti 
ii,1072, 
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ing  in  the  act  of  collection.*  Osbom,  by  legal  advice,  refused  to 
appear  upon  the  4th  of  September,  the  day  named  in  the  writ, 
and  in  his  absence  the  court  allowed  the  injunction,  though  it 
required  bonds  of  the  bank,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  extent  of 
$100,000; — which  bonds  were  given.  On  Tuesday  the  14th  of 
September,  as  the  day  for  collection  drew  nigh,  the  bank  sent  an 
agent  to  Columbus,  who  served  upon  the  Auditor  a  copy  of  the 
Petition  for  Injunction,  and  a  subpoena  to  appear  before  the  court 
upon  the  1st  Monday  in  the  following  January,  but  who  had  no 
copy  of  the  Writ  of  Injunction  which  had  been  allowed.  The 
petition  and  subpoena  Osbom  enclosed  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  was  then  at  Chillicothe,  together  with  his  warrant  for  levying 
the  tax ;  requesting  the  Secretary  to  take  legal  advice,  and  if  the 
papers  did  not  amount  to  an  Injunction  to  have  the  warrant  exe- 
cuted ;  but  if  they  did,  to  retain  it.  The  lawyers  advised  that  the 
papers  were  not  equivalent  to  an  injunction,  and  thereupon  the 
State  Writ  for  collection  was  given  to  John  L.  Harper,  with  direc- 
tions to  enter  the  banking  house  and  demand  payment  of  the  tax; 
and  upon  refusal,  to  enter  the  vault  and  levy  the  amount  required: 
he  was  told  to  ofier  no  violence,  and  if  opposed  by  force,  to  go  at 
once  before  a  proper  Magistrate  and  depose  to  that  fact.  Harper, 
taking  with  him  T.  Orr  and  J.  McCollister,  on  Friday,  September 
17th,  went  to  the  bank,  and  first  securing  access  to  the  vault, 
demanded  the  tax ;  payment  was  refused,  and  notice  given  of  the 
Injunction  which  had  been  granted ;  f  but  the  officer,  disregarding 
this  notice,  entered  the  vault,  and  seized  in  gold,  silver  and  notes 
$98,000,  which  upon  the  20th  he  paid  over  to  the  State  Treasurer, 
H.  M.  Curry.J  The  officers  concerned  in  this  collection  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  a 
contempt  of  the  injunction  granted,  and  the  money  taken  was 
returned  to  the  bank.||  The  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  was  in 
February  1824  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  its  decree 
affirmed,  whereupon  the  State  submitted. §  Meantime,  however, 
in  December  1820  and  January  1821  the  Legislature  of  Ohio  had 
passed  the  following  resolutions :  — 

*  State  of  the  case,  &c;  4 — Chillicothe  Supporter  of  September  22d,  181 9>  quoted  in 
Liberty  Hall  of  Cincinnati,  of  September  fUth, 

t  State  of  the  case,  fcc;  6, 

\  Stote  of  the  case,  7— Chillicothe  Supporter  of  September  2Sdp 

I  Chase's  Sketch,  43,  §  Chase's  Sketch,  43. 
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^^Besoived  by  the  General  Assemhly  of  the  State  of  Ohioy  That, 
in  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  Goyemments  of  the  several  States 
that  compose  the  American  Union,  and  the  powers  of  the  Teioi 
Government,  this  Greneral  Assembly  do  recognise  and  approve  the 
doctrines  asserted  by  the  Legislatures  of  Kentucky  and  Virginia  h 
their  resolutions  of  November  and  December,  1798,  and  Jannuj, 
1800,  and  do  consider  that  their  principles  have  been  recognised 
and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  American  peopIe« 

Resolved  J  Jurther^  That  this  General  Assembly  do  asseit,  asd 
will  maintain,  by  all  legal  and  constitutional  means,  the  ii^  of 
the  States  to  tax  the  business  and  property  of  any  private  coipoA* 
tion  of  trade,  incorporated  by  the  Congress  of  tfie  United  Sfcita, 
and  located  to  transact  its  corporate  business  within  any  State. 

Resolved  J  Jurthefy  That  the  bank  of  the  United  States  is  a  pa- 
vate  corporation  of  trade,  the  capital  and  business  of  which  oi^ 
be  legally  taxed  in  any  State  where  they  may  be  found. 

Resolvedy  Jurthery  That  this  General  Assembly  do  protest  againit 
the  doctrine  uSSlt  the  political  rights  of  the  separate  States  Hoi 
compose  the  American  Union,  and  their  powers  as  sovereign 
States,  may  be  settled  and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Comt  of 
the  United  States,  so  as  to  conclude  and  bind  them  in  cases  coih 
trived  between  individuals,  and  where  they  are,  no  one  of  theo, 
parties  direct."* 

In  accordance  with  these  resolves  the  bank  was  for  a  time 
deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  State  laws  in  the  collection  of  its  debts^ 
and  the  protection  of  its  rights ; —  and  an  attempt  was  made,  dioagk 
in  vain,  to  effect  a  change  in  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
would  take  the  case  out  of  the  United  States  tribunals.! 

*  American  State  Papen,  xxi.  663,  664. 

t  Chaae>i  Sketch,  44«-<niaae's  Statatef,  iL  1185, 1198. 
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3       Toward  the  close  of  this  year  Missouri  entered  the  Union.    It 

ini  vrill  be  remembered  that  the  vast  (country  known  as  Louisiana  and 

^  transferred  by  France  to  the  United  States  in  1803,  was  divided 

j(.  into  the  Territory  of  Orleans,  and  District  of  Louisiana,  the  latter 

^  being  annexed  to  Indiana;  this  was  in  March  1804.*    In  March 

pf   1805  the  District  of  Louisiana  became  the  Territory  of  Louisiana 

^;   under  its  own  territorial  goyemment.f    In  June  1812  this  became 

^    the  Territory  of  Missouri,  having  then  for  the  first  time,  a  General 

•J   A8sembly4    Thus  it  continued  until,  late  in  1819,  application 

.    'Was  made  for  admission  into  the  Union  ;|| — there  being  then  in 

^    the  Territory  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  persons.     Upon  this 

.,    application  arose  that  debate  and  agitation  in  reference  to  the 

admission  of  new  slave   States  into  the  Confederacy,  which  will 

,  ever  be  remembered  in  our  country.     The  result  of  the  whole  was 

a  law,  passed  March  6  1820,  authorizing  the  people  of  Missouri 

\    to  form  a  Constitution  to  suit  themselves,  slavery  or  no  slavery, 

'    but  prohibiting,  thenceforward,  all  servitude  in  the  United  States 

Territories  and  the  States  formed  therefrom  north  of  thirty-six  and 

a  half  degrees  of  north  latitude.  §     The  provisions  of  Congress 

g    having  been  agreed  to  in  July  by  the  Missouri  Convention,^!  and 

I     a  Constitution  having  been  formed,  on  the  23d  of  November  the 

g    act  of  admission  was  completed.'^* 

In  November  1819,  Governor  Cass  had  written  to  the  War 
Department,  proposing  a  tour  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  toward  the  heads  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  purposes 
being  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  fur  trade,  to  examine  the  copper 
region,  and  especially  to  form  acquaintance  and  connections  with 
the  various  Indian  tribes. ft  ^^  the  following  January  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  wrote  approving  the  plan,  and  in  May  the  expedition 

•  Ante,  p.  489.— Land  Lawa,  503  to  510. 

t  Laws  of  Minoori,  i.  6  to  8. 

X  Lawi  of  MiMouri,  i.  9  to  IS.^Land  Lawi,  614. 

I  American  Sute  Papen,  xzi.  557. 

%  Lawa  of  Miaaonri,  i.  628  to  631.  %  Lawa  of  MiaM>ariy  i.  632  to  634. 

**  American  State  Papera,  xxi.  635^— Land  Lawa,  761,  793, 828. 

ft  American  State  Papera,  n.  818. 
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started.  A  full  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Schoolcraft  is  eaaly  access* 
able,*  and  we  need  only  say  that  it  was  attended  with  as  moti 
success  as  could  have  been  hoped  for. 

During  this  year  and  from  this  time  forward  treaties  were  jxak 
with  the  western  and  northwestern  tribes  extinguishing  by  degree! 
their  title  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  original  northwestern  tern* 
tory: — of  these  treaties  we  shall  not,  hereafter,  speak  paiticoluir, 
except  inasfar  as  they  stand  connected  with  the  Blackhaivk  w 
of  1832.  The  documents  can  be  found  in  the  axth  Tolome  rf 
the  American  State  Papers;  up  to  1826  in  the  Land  Laws,  p.  USS; 
in  the  Executiye  Papers  published  since  1826; — and  op  to 
1837  in  the  Collection  of  Indian  Treaties  publi^ed  at  WaaUag- 
ton  in  that  year,  f 


>^^^»^<»^^^<^^^^^»^^^^^«^^^^w^^^i^t^>»^%»»«^K^»»^ 
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Upon  the  31st  of  January  the  Ohio  Assembly  passed  a  bv 
'<  authori2ing  an  examination  into  the  practicability  of  connecdog 
Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  river  by  a  canal."^ 

This  act  grew  out  of  events  a  sketch  of  which  we  think  it  m^ 
be  worth  while  to  present. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  modem  navigable  canals  was  made  ia 
Lombardy  in  1271 ;  it  connected  Milan  with  the  Tesbo.  Abonl 
the  same  time,  or  perhaps  earlier,  similar  works  were  commenced 
in  Holland.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1755  that  any  enteiprize  d 
the  kind  was  undertaken  in  England ;  this  was  followed,  three 
years  later,  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  first  canal  constructed 
by  Brindley.||  In  1765  an  act  of  Parliament  authorized  the  great 
work  by  which  Brindley  and  his  patron  proposed  to  unite  Hull 
and  Liverpool: — the  Trent  and  the  Mersey.  This  great  under- 
taking was  completed  in  1777. §  The  idea  thus  carried  into 
effect  in  Great  Britain  was  soon  borne  across  the  Atlantic.    TU 

•  PnbUthed  it  Albtny  1821,  L  toI. 

t  

t  See  list  of  Indian  linda  in  each  State  and  Territory  in  1825,  in  Americaa  SW 
Papers,  tL  545. 

\  Canal  Documents  pablisbed  by  Kilboam,  p.  26. 

I  Penny  Cyclopedia  article  '*  canal."— America^  State  Papers,  zz.  8X1  to  834. 

f  American  State  PiperSj  zz«  834. 
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great  New  York  canal  was  suggested  by  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
in  1T77 ;  but,  as  early  as  1774,  Washington  tells  us  \hat  he 
had  thought  of  a  system  of  improvements  by  which  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Ohio ;  which  system,  ten  years  later,  he  tried 
most  persevcringly  to  induce  Virginia  to  act  upon  with  energy. 
In  a  letter  to  Governor  Harrison,  written  October  10th  1784,*  he 
also  suggests  that  an  examination  be  made  as  to  the  facilities  for 
opening  a  communication,  through  the  Cuyahoga,  and  Muskingum 
or  Scioto,  between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio.  Such  a  communica- 
tion had  been  previously  mentioned  by  Jefferson  in  March,  1*784; 
lie  even  proposed  a  canal  to  connect  the  Cuyahoga  and  Big 
Beaver.  Three  years  later,  Washington  attempted  to  interest  the 
federal  government  in  his  views,  and  exerted  himself,  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  learn  the  exact  state  of  the  country  about 
the'SOiu*ces  of  the  Muskingum  and  Cuyahoga.  After  he  was 
called  to  the  presidency,  his  mind  was  employed  on  other  subjects; 
but  the  whites  who  had  meantime  began  to  people  the  West,  used 
tlie  course  which  he  had  suggested,  (as  the  Indians  had  done 
before  them,)  to  carry  goods  from  the  Lakes  to  the  settlements  on 
tiie  Ohio ;  so  that  it  was  soon  known  definitely,  that  upon  the 
summit  level  were  ponds,  through  which,  in  a  wet  season,  a  com- 
plete water  connection  was  formed  between  the  Cuyahoga  and 
Muskingum. 

From  this  time  the  public  mind  underwent  various  changes; 
more  and  more  persons  becoming  convinced  that  a  canal  between 
the  heads  of  two  rivers  was  far  less  desirable,  in  every  point  of 
view,  than  a  complete  canal  communication  from  place  to  place, 
following  the  valleys  of  the  rivers,  and  drawing  water  from  them. 
In  1815,  Dr.  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  proposed  a  canal  from  some 
point  on  the  Great  Miami  to  the  city  in  which  he  resided ;  and  in 
January,  1818,  Mr.,  afterwards  Governor  Brown,  writes  thus, 
**  Experience,  the  best  guide,  has  tested  the  infinite  superiority  of 
this  mode  of  commercial  intercourse  over  the  best  roads,  or  any 
navigation  of  the  beds  of  small  rivers.  In  comparing  it  with  the 
latter,  I  believe  you  will  find  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  most 
skilful  and  experienced  engineers  of  France  and  England,  against 
flie  river,  and  in  favor  of  the  canal,  for  very  numerous  reasons." 

Meanwhile  along  the  Atlantic  various  experiments  had  been 
tried  both  in  regard  to  improving  rivers  and  digging  canals.     In 

*  SptrkiP  WaabiD|t<m,  U.  C8. 
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October  1784,  Virginia^  acting  under  the  instigation  of  WaAo^ 
ton,  passed  a  hrw  '^  for  clearing  and  improving  the  nayigatkncf 
James  river : "  *  in  March  1792,  New  York  established  two  Com- 
panies for  ^^  Inland  Lock  Navigation ;"  the  one  to  connect  fte 
Hudson  with  Lake  Champlain,  the  other  to  unite  itnvidi  hk 
Ontario,  whence  another  canal  was  to  rise  round  the  Great  Falb 
to  Erie.f  These  enterprises,  and  various  others  were  preseDtedto 
Congress  by  Mr.  Grallatin,.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  an  eU>»- 
rate  report  made  April  4th,  18084  Subsequei^t  to  this  rqmt,  ii 
April  1811,  the  General  Assembly  of  New  York  passed  a  liw  far 
the  Great  Erie  canal,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Commiasioaeisvas 
Crouvemeur  Morris,  who  had  proposed  the  plan  thirty-finir  yean 
previous.  II  To  aid  her  in  this  vast  work  New  Yoik  asked  &e 
power  of  the  Federal  Govemment,§  and  Ohio  passed  resoIntioBf 
in  favor  of  the  aid  being  given.f  No  great  help  however  iv 
given ;  and  New  York  with  the  strength  imparted  by  die  eaog 
of  Clinton,  carried  through  her  vast  work;  and  when  Otio  begs 
to  speak  of  similar  efforts,  through  the  same  voice  that  bad  ei- 
couraged  her  during  her  labors,  the  Empire  State  spoke  encon^ 
agement  to  her  younger  sister.**  When,  therefore,  GoTcroor 
Brown  in  his  inaugural  address  of  December  14,  1818,  refaied 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  cheaper  ways  to  maricet  for  tbe 
farmers  of  Ohio,  he  spoke  to  a  people  not  unprepared  to  re^Mnd 
fevorably.  In  accordance  with  the  Governor's  suggesdon,  Mr. 
Sill,  on  the  7th  of  January  1819,  moved  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  a  canal  firom  the  Lake  to 
the  Ohio :  this  was  followed  on  the  next  day  by  a  further  commu- 
nication from  Governor  Brown,  and  the  subject  was  discusKd 
through  the  winter.  In  the  foUowing  December  the  Execatre 
again  pressed  the  matter,  and  in  January  1820  made  a  full  state- 
ment  of  facts  relating  to  routes  so  for  as  they  could  be  ascertained. 
Farther  information  was  communicated  in  Februaiy,  and  on  the 
20th  of  that  month  an  Act  passed,  appointing   Commissioners  to 


*  See  the  Act  and  Mihteqnent  ones  in  Gallatin'*  Report  of  1806^    (AsMricaa  9t^ 
Vapera,  u.  798  to  804) — See  alao,  American  State  Papera,  zzi.  1008. 

t  See  aa  above,  American  State  Papera,  zx.  781  to  789  r  as  to  piogreaa  of  the  wait 
Pitto,  769  to  780. 

I  American  State  Papera,  zz.  734  to  9S1. 

I  Thia  Act  ia  in  American  State  Papen,  zzi.  196, 

%  American  Sute  Papers,  zxi.  165.  5  American  Sute  Papeis,  zzir  278. 

^  Atwater'a  Hiatory,  S51,  80S. 
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^  ^determine  the  course  of  the  proposed  canal,  provided  Congress 
,r  ^would  aid  in  its  construction,  and  seeking  aid  fix)m  Congress. — ^ 
^  That  aid  not  having  been  ^ven,  nothing  was  done  during  1820  or 
,  1821,  except  to  excite  and  extend  an  interest  in  the  subject,  but 
upon  the  3d  of  January  1822,   Micajah  Williams,   chairman  of  a 
;  committee  to  consider  that  part  of  the  Grovemor's  message  relating 
,  to  internal  improvements, — offered  an  elaborate  report  upon  the 
subject;    and  brought  in  the  bill  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  as  having  been  passed  upon  the  3lst  of  the  last  men- 
tioned month.* 

The  examination  authorized  by  that  law  was  at  once  com- 
menced, Mr.  James  Geddes  being  the  engineer. 

Upon  the  same  day  (December  6, 1821)  on  which  Mr.  Williams 
moved  for  a  committee  on  canals,  Caleb  Atwater  moved  for  one 
upon  schools ;  and  on  the  same  day  that  the  law  above  referred  to 
"was  passed,  one  was  also  passed  authoiizing  the  appointment  of 
Commissioners  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature  a  plan  for  estab- 
lishing a  complete  system  of  Common  Schools.  To  the  history  of 
tiiat  subject  we  next  ask  the  reader's  attention. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787  provided,  that,  "religion,  morality, 
«nd  knowledge  being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  hap* 
piness  of  mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  be 
for  ever  encouraged."  In  the  previous  Ordinance  of  1785,  regu- 
lating the  sale  of  lands  in  the  West,  section  No.  16  of  every  town- 
ship was  reserved  "  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  within 
the  said  township."  And  the  Constitution  of  Ohio,  using  the 
words  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  says,  that  "  schools  and  the 
means  of  instruction  shall  for  ever  be  encouraged  by  le^slative 
provision."  In  accordance  with  the  feelings  shown  in  these 
several  clauses,  the  Governors  of  Ohio  always  mentioned  the 
subject  of  education  with  great  respect  in  their  messages,!  but 
nothing  was  done  to  make  it  general.  It  was  supposed,  that 
people  would  not  willingly  be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of 
their  poor  neighbors ;  not  so  much  because  they  failed  to  perceive 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  all  to  be  educated,  in  order  that  the 
Commonwealth  may  be  safe  and  prosperous ;  but  because  a  vast 
number,  that  lived  in  Ohio,  still  doubted  whether  Ohio  would  be 

*  The  metiai^s,  reaolutioaa,  reports  and  laws  are  all  in  the  "  Pnblie  Documents  con- 
cerning the  Ohio  canals,"  compiled  and  published  by  John  Kilboum,  Columbus,  1828 : 
p.  2  to  p.  31. 

t  See  especial!/  Governor  Worthington's  messages^  and  that  of  1819  in  particular. 
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their  ultimate  abiding-place.  They  came  to  the  West  to  mab 
money  rather  than  to  find  a  home,  and  did  not  care  to  help  edi- 
cate  fliose  whose  want  of  education  they  might  nerer  feel. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  until  about  the  year  1816,  at  xdiidi 
time  several  persons  in  Cincinnati,  who  knew  the  b«iefits  of  i 
free-school  system,  united,  and  commenced  a  correspondefice  witii 
different  portions  of  the  State.      Their  ideas    being  waimlj  re- 
sponded to,  by  the  dwellers  in  the  Ohio  Company'ls  purchase,  and 
the  Western  Reserve  more  particularly,  coounittees  of  corre^ood- 
ence  were  appointed  in  the   different  sections,   and  yarious  meats 
were  resorted  to,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  snbject; 
among  the   most  efficient  of  which   was   the    publication  of  m 
Education  Almanac  at  Cincinnati.     This   work    was  edited  bj 
Nathan  Guilford,  a  lawyer  of  that  place,  who  had  from  ^  fast 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  matter.    For  several  years  this  gen- 
tleman and  hb  associates  labored  alentiy  and  ceaselessly  to  difibe 
their  sentiments,  one  attempt  only  bemg  made  to  bring  the  subject 
into  the  legislature:  this  was  in  December  1819,  when  Ephiab 
Cutier  of  Washington  county  brought  in  a  bill   for  establishing 
common  schools,  which  was  lost  in  the  Senate.*     At  length,  ia 
1821,  it  haying  been  clearly  ascertained,  that  a  strong  feeEog 
existed  in  favor  of  a  common  school  system  through  the  eastera 
and  northeastern  parts  of  the  State,  and  it  being  also  known  tliat 
the  western  men,  who  were  then  about  to  bring  forward  their 
canal  schemes,  wished  to  secure  the  assistance  of  their  less  imme 
diately  benefited  fellow  citizens,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  favorable 
time  to  bring  the  free  school  proposition  forward ;  which,  as  we 
have  stated  above  was  done  by  Mr.  Atwater. 

*  Atwater^  History^  854.  In  tpetking  of  common  ichools  we  mean  alwaji  free 
■ehooli  ettablUihed  apon  a  State  lyttem.  In  Janaary  182 1,  a  law  was  pmf^]  ii  dkm 
aathorixiDg  Township  Common  Schools  in  which  the  toitiony  hcjc.^  was  to  be  f%\^  bjtboai 
parents  who  were  able  to  pej^— See  Chase,  ii.  1176. 
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^^^^^0*0t^0*^it»0»^»mt»t^ 


On  the  3d  of  January,  Mr.  Worthington,  on  behalf  of  the  c^nal 
commissioners,  presented  a  report  upon  the  best  route  for  a  canal 
through  the  State,  and  a  farther  examination  was  agreed  upon  ;* 
•which  was  made  during  the  year. 

The  friends  of  the  common  school  system  continued  their  efforts, 
and  although  they  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  an  Assembly  fii- 
vorable  to  their  views,  they  diffused  information  and  brought  out 

inquiry,  t 

On  the  14th  of  February  the  General  Assembly  of  Illinois  ap- 
pointed five  commissioners,  to  devise  measures  for  imiting  the 
"waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Illinois  River.}  The  plan  of  a 
canal  at  this  point  had  been  entertained  for  some  years ;  a  full 
report  respecting  it  having  been  made  to  the  War  Department,  by 
Major  Stephen  H.  Long,  in  March,  1817,  and  laid  before  Con- 
gress in  December,  1819.  || 

Michigan  during  this  year  was  invested  with  a  new  form  of  Ter- 
ritorial Government ;  Congress  having  authorized  the  appointment 
of  a  Legislative  Council  of  nine  members,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
President  firom  eighteen  candidates  elected  by  the  people.  § 


^y^'»^>^^^^^i^>^^^^<»^>rf»^>^^^S^^»^^^^>^>M^^^^^^^^M^^>^'V»^ 
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^^^^^^^^^0^^^^^^^^^^^0^0^0^r% 


The  friends  of  canals,  and  those  of  free  common  schools  in 
Ohio,  finding  a  strong  opposition  still  existing  to  the  great  plans 
of  improvement  offered  to  the  people,  during  this  year  strained 
every  nerve  to  secure  an  Assembly  in  which,  by  union,  botih 
measures  might  be  carried.  Information  was  diffused  and  interest 
excited  by  every  means  that  could  be  suggested,  and  the  autumn 

*  Ohio  Canal  Docnmenta,  31  to  63.  |  Brown*!  niinoii,  416. 

f  Atwater*!  HUtory,  262.  f  Lanman*i  MichigUi  227. 

I  American  State  Paperf|  izi.  666  to  657. 
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elections  were  in  consequence  such  as  to  ensure  the  success  of  tbe 
two  bills  which  were  to  lay  the  foundation  of  so  much  physical  and 
intellectual  good  to  Ohio,* 

The  subject  of  civilizing  the  Indians  was  taken  up  as  earl;  2s 
July,  1789,  and  were  kept  constantiy  in  view  by  the  United  States 
Government  from  that  time  forward;  in  1819,  ten  thousand  dollars 
annually  were  appropriated  by  Congress  to  that  purpose,  and  great 
pains  were  taken  to  see  that  they  were  wisely  expended. f  In  Maiti 
of  this  year  a  report  was  made  by  Mr.  McLean,  of  Ohio,  upon  the 
proposition  to  stop  the  appropriation  above  named ;  against  &is 
proposition  he  reported  decidedly,  and  gave  a  favorable  new  of 
what  had  been  done,  and  what  mig^t  be  hoped  for4 


^A«VWM*^lA«M«MAMMMMMMM««MM*Ml«»««aM«^i^l^>^f^>^l^ 
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^<^x^^^^^«»»^^^^^^^ 


Upon  the  4th  of  February  a  law  was  passed  by  Ohio,  authorizing 
the  making  of  two  canals,  one  from  the  Ohio  to  Lake  Erie,  by  die 
vallejrs  of  the  Scioto  and  Muskingum  ;  the  other  from  Cincinnati 
to  Dajrton ;  and  a  canal  fund  was  created :  the  vote  in  the  house 
in  favor  of  the  law  was  58  to  13,  in  the  senate  34  to  2.  H 

Upon  the  day  following,  the  law  to  provide  for  a  sjrstem  of  com- 
mon schools  was  also  passed  by  large  majorities.§ 

These  two  laws  were  carried  by  the  union  of  the  friends  of  each, 
and  by  the  unremitting  efforts  of  a  few  public-spirited  men. 

*  See  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Ohio  Assembly  for  18244$,  and  their  Totei  it 
Atwater,  363. 

fSce  American  State  Popers,  yds,  y.  and  vi.  indexes. — See  paiticolariy  ti.  646  to  CM. 

^  American  State  Papers,  yi.  457  to  459. 

I  Ohio  Canal  DocumenU,  158  to  166.-^haBe  ii.  1472. 

§  Chase  ii.  1466. 
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In  1804  General  Harrison  purchased  ^firom  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
at  St.  Louis,  an  immense  extent  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
as  we  have  already  stated.^  This  purchase,  some  of  the  chiefs 
said,  was  imauthorised  by  the  proper  persons  among  the  Indians; 
and  when  settlers  began  to  press  upon  them,  enmity,  as  in  all  such 
cases,  sprang  up  in  the  bosoms  of  the  red  men.  No  trouble  of 
consequence  occurred,  however,  imtil  after  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, in  1825,  acted  as  mediator  between  the  Sioux  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  Chippeways,  and  the 
loways  on  the  other,  f  This  led  the  whites  in  1827,  to  interfere 
between  the  contending  tribes,  in  a  manner  which  roused  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  and  caused  the  murder  of  several  Ameri- 
cans, and  an  attack  upon  two  boats  carrying  United  States  stores. 
General  Atkinson  thereupon  marched  into  the  Indian  country  and 
seized  the  culprits,  who  were  tried  and  a  part  condemned,  and 
executed  in  December,  1828.  Among  those  discharged  was 
Blackhawk,^  a  Sac  chief  belonging  to  a  leading  fiaunily  of  that 
tribe,  and  at  that  time  sixty  years  old.||     Two  years,  later,  in  July, 

1830,  a  treaty  was  made  at  Prsdrie  du  Chien  by  which  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  east  of  the 
Mississippi;  to  this  cession  Blackhawk  objected  as  unfair  and 
illegal,  and  refused  to  vacate  the  lands  upon  which  he  and  liis 
party  were  living — ^the  old  Sac  village  at  the  mouth  of  Rock  riven 
This  led  to  a  declaration  by  Governor  Reynolds  of  Illinois,  upon 
the  28th  of  May,  1831,  that  the  State  was  invaded  by  a  hostile 
band  of  savages;  he  thereupon  ordered  out  the  militia,  and  called 
upon  General  Gaines  for  regular  troops;  these  troops,  in  June 

1831,  took  possession  of  the  disputed  ground  without  opposition; 
the  Indians  crossed  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  treaty 
was  made.§    In  1832,  however,  Blackhawk  again  crossed  into 

*  Se«  A.  D.  1804.  f  American  State  Papen,  ▼!•  608. 

I  BrowD^i  Ulnoii,  357. 

I  Life  of  Blackhawk,  dicUted  by  himieir,  (Cinciimati,  1833,)  pp.  13—104. 

§  Life  of  Blackhawk  by  himaelf,  102  to  107.— Drake'i  Life  of  Blackhawk,  108  to  117. 
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mihois,  notwithstanding  he  was  warned  against  doing  so  by 
General  Atldnson,  who  commanded  at  Fort  Armstrong  in  Rock 
Island.*  Troops,  both  regular  and  militia^  were  at  once  mustered 
axid  marched  in  pursuit  of  the  native  band.f  Among  the  tioops 
was  a  party  of  yolunteers  under  Major  Stillman,  vrho,  on  the  1-^ 
of  May  was  out  upon  a  tour  of  obserrationy  and  close  in  the  nei^ 
borhood  of  the  savages.  On  that  evening,  having  discovered  a  paztj 
of  Indians,  sent,  Blackhawk  says,  with  a  firiendly  message,  Still- 
man  seized  some  of  them  and  killed  others.  This  done,  the  whites 
galloped  forward  to  attack  the  remainder  of  the  savage  band,  but 
he  was  met  with  so  much  energy  and  determination,  that  he  and 
his  followers  took  to  their  heels  in  utter  consternation.  Such  vas 
the  issue  of  the  first  action  in  the  Blackhawk  war,  the  whites  being 
iiOO  in  number,  the  red  men  from  40  to  80.^ 

The  attack  by  Stillman's  party  made  longer  peace  hopeless; 
and  although  Blackhawk  had  with  him  but  a  few  warriors  of  bis 
own  tribe,  the  majority  still  adhering  to  Keokuk,  vrho  was  a  fiiend 
of  the  whites,  and  had  made  the  sale  at  Prairie  du  Chien,| — and 
though  he  had  no  hope  of  aid  from  the  other  Indian  nations,— he 
could  not  retreat.  On  the  21st  of  May  a  party  of  his  waniois, 
about  seventy  in  number,  attacked  the  Indian  Creek  setdement  in 
La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  killed  fifteen  persons,  and  took  two 
young  women  prisoners ;  these  were  afterwards  returned  to  their 
firiends  late  in  July,  through  the  efibrts  of  the  Winnebagoes.§  On 
the  following  day  a  party  of  spies  was  attacked  and  four  of  them 
slain,  and  other  massacres  followed.  Meanwhile  3000  Illinois 
militia  had  been  ordered  out,  who  rendezvoued  upon  the  20th  of 
June,  near  Peru;  these  marched  forward  to  the  Rock  Rirer, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  United  States  troops,  the  whole  being 
under  the  command  of  General  Brady.  Six  hundred  mounted  men 
were  also  ordered  out,  while  General  Scott,  with  nine  companies 
of  artillery,  hastened  firom  the  seaboard  by  the  way  of  the  lakes  to 
Chicago,  moving  with  such  celerity,  that  some  of  his  troops,  we 
are  told,  actually  went  1800  miles  in  eighteen  days ;  passing  in 

•  BuUt  in  1816.    (Dmke'i  Blackhawk,  92. ) 

t  Life  of  Blackhawk  bj  himself,  113  to  118.— Drake'i  Blackhawk,  146. 

^  Brown,  363,  note.    Report  carried  the  number  up  to  1500.    Blackhawk  aaji  fbrtj. 
See  Blackhawk*!  Life  by  himself,  118  to  124 ;  Brown,  361 ;  Drake  147  to  166. 

I  See  Drake's  account  of  Keokuk  in  his  Life  of  Blackhawk,  128  to  142. 

§  The  narratiTe  of  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Munson,  uuijht  found  in  Brown's  minois,  38S. 
Blackhawk'i  Lift  bj  himself,  129, 
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fliat  time  from  Fort  Munroe  on  the  Chesapeake  to  Chicago.f 
Long  before  the  artillerists  could  reach  the  scene  of  action,  how* 
erer,  the  western  troops  had  commenced  the  conflict  in  earnest, 
and  before  they  did  reach  the  field,  had  closed  it.  On  the  24th  of 
June,  Blackhawk  and  his  two  hundred  warriors  were  repulsed  by 
Major  Demont  with  but  one  hundred  and  fifty  militia:  this  skirmish, 
took  place  between  Rock  river  and  Galena.  The  army  then 
continued  to  move  up  Rock  river,  near  the  heads  of  which  it  was 
understood  that  the  main  party  of  the  hostile  Indians  was  collected ; 
and  as  provisions  were  scarce,  and  hard  to  conyey  in  such  a  coun- 
try, a  detachment  was  sent  forward  to  Fort  Winnebago,  at  the 
portage  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers  to  procure  supplies. 
This  detachment,  hearing  of  Blackhawk's  whereabouts,  pursued 
and  overtook  him  on  the  21st  of  July,  near  the  Wisconsin  river 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Blue  Moimds.  General  Heniy, 
who  commanded  the  party,  formed  with  his  troops  three  sides  of  a 
hollow  square,  and  in  that  order  received  the  attack  of  the  Indi- 
ans ;  two  attempts  to  break  the  ranks  were  made  by  the  natives  in 
Tain ;  and  then  a  general  charge  was  made  by  the  whole  body  of 
Americans,  and  with  such  success  that,  it  is  said,  fifly-two  of  the 
red  men  were  left  dead  upon  the  field,  while  but  one  American 
was  killed  and  eight  wounded.f 

Before  this  action  Henry  had  sent  word  of  his  motions  to  the 
main  army,  by  whom  he  was  immediately  rejoined,  and  on  the 
28th  of  July  the  whole  crossed  the  Wisconsin  in  pursuit  of  Black- 
hawk,  who  was  retiring  toward  the  Mississippi.  Upon  the  bank 
of  that  river,  nearly  opposite  the  Upper  loway,  the  Indians  were 
overtaken  and  again  defeated,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  with  a  loss 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  while  of  the  whites  but  eighteen 
fell.^  This  battle  entirely  broke  the  power  of  Blackhawk;  he 
fled,  but  was  seized  by  the  Winnebagoes,  and  upon  the  27th  was 
delivered  to  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 

General  Scott,  during  these  months  of  July  and  August,  was 
contending  with  a  worse  than  Indian  foe.  The  Asiatic  cholera 
had  just  reached  Canada ;  passing  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  Detroit 

*  Brown's  lUinoii,  373. 

t  Blackhawk  givea  a  yecj  diflerefit  account ;  tM  hii  Life>  131.— Brake  aaggefti  that  die 
writer  ofBlackhawk'a  own  Ufe^miainterpreted  him^-See  Drake'a  Lift  of  Blackhawk^  160, 

X  See  Drake,  166,  kc ;  Brown,  369,  Itc. :  both  give  the  official  accoant.  Blackhawk 
■ays  that  he  and  hi*  men  wished  to  surrender,  bat  the  whites  fired  on  his  flag  of  tmce.s 
(His  Life,  134—136:)  ThrocmortOB's  letter  (Brown,  870— Drake,  l€a)  confiima  t^ 
chieTs  statement. 
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it  overtook  the  western-bound  armament,  and  thenceforth  the  can^ 
became  a  hospital.  On  the  8th  of  Julj,  his  thinned  ranks  landed 
at  Fort  Dearborn  or  Chicago,  but  it  was  late  in  August  before  thej 
reached  the  Mississippi.  The  number  of  that  band  who  died  fiom 
the  cholera  must  have  been  at  least  seven  or  ^ei^t  times  as  great 
as  ttiat  of  all  who  fell  in  battle.* 

In  September  the  Indian  troubles  were  closed  by  a  treaty  which 
relinquished  to  the  white  men  thirty  millions  of  acres  of  land,  for 
which  stipulated  annuities  were  to  be  paid.  To  Keokuk  a  reser- 
vation of  forty  miles  square  was  ^ven,  in  consideration  of  his 
fidelity ;  while  Blackhawk  and  his  family  were  sent  as  hostages  to 
Fort  Monroe  in  the  Chesapeake,  where  they  remained  till  June, 
1833.f  The  chief  afterwards  returned  to  his  native  wilds,  wheie 
he  died. 

Blackhawk  cannot  rank  with  Pontiac  or  Tecumthe  ;  he  fou^ 
only  for  revenge,  and  showed  no  intellectual  power :  but  he  was 
a  fearless  man,  and  devoid  of  cunning  and  deceit. 

The  same  disease  which  decimated  General  Scott's  troops, 
.  during  the  autumn  of  this  year  and  the  sunmiers  of  1833  and  1834, 
spread  terror  through  the  whole  West,  though  during  the  last  year 
it  was  comparatively  mild.  We  hare  room  to  notice  only  three 
fiu^ts  in  relation  to  it ;  the  first  is,  that  oAer  diseases  diminished 
while  it  prevailed; — the  second,  that  many  points  which  were 
spared  in  1832,  (as  Lexington,  Ky.)  were  devastated  in  1833  ;— 
the  third,  that  its  appearance  and  progress  presented  none  of  the 
evidences  of  infection  or  contagion. 

A  visitation  less  fatal  than  the  cholera,  but  for  the  time  most 
disastrous,  had  come  upon  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  in  the  preceding 
February.  A  winter  of  excessive  cold  was  suddenly  closed  hy 
long  continued  and  very  heavy  rains,  which,  unable  to  penetrate 
flie  firozen  ground,  soon  raised  every  stream  emptying  into  the 
Ohio  to  an  unusual  heighth.  The  main  trunk,  unable  to  discharge 
the  water  which  poured  into  it,  overflowed  its  banks  and  laid  the 
whole  valley,  in  many  places  several  miles  in  width,  under  water. 

*  In  Stillmtn'i  defeat,  13  Cholen  at  Detroit,  S  died. 

Loet  bj  StepbenaoB  and  Dodge,  7  **      at  Fort  GratioC,  aear  900    ** 


▲t  battle  of  Wiiconain  1  **      on  lake  ITichigaB,        30  *< 

«         MiMinippi  18  «      at  Fort' Deaiboni,        SO  « 

By  Demont,  ^  «      after  leafing  Ft.  D.     i—  « 

(See  Brown'i  Dlinoii,  873,  Ac) 

t  FnU  account!  are  given  in  Drake'i  Life,  800,  kcj  Brown*i  nUnoie,  376  j  and  in  the 
Cbieff  antobiographj. 
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The  towns  and  villages  along  the  river  banks  were  flooded  in 
some  instances  so  deeply  as  to  force  the  inhabitants  to  take  refuge 
on  the  neighboring  hills; — and  the  value  of  the  property  injured 
and  destroyed  must  have  been  very  great,  though  its  amount  could 
not,  of  course,  be  ascertained.  The  water  continued  to  rise  from 
the  7th  to  the  19th  of  February,  when  it  had  attained  the  height  of 
63  feet  above  low  water  mark  at  Cincinnati,* 


1837. 


In  April,  1834,  a  census  had  shown  that  Michigan  possessed  a 
population  sufficient  to  entitle  her  to  admission  into  the  Union.  In 
May,  1835,  a  convention,  held  at  Detroit,  prepared  a  State  consti- 
tution, and  asked  to  it  the  assent  of  Congress.  This  Congress 
refused,  but  passed  a  conditional  act,  by  which  the  applicant  might 
become  a  State  should  certain  stipulations  be  assented  to ;  this 
assent  was  to  be  signified  through  a  convention,  and  one  met 
for  the  purpose  in  September,  1836 :  this  body  declined  acceding 
to  the  conditions.  Thereupon  a  second  Convention  was  chosen 
which  in  the  following  December  accepted  the  terms  offered,  and 
after  some  discussion  in  Congress  in  relation  to  the  legality  of  this 
acceptance,  Michigan  was  recognised  as  a  Sovereign  State  of  the 
Union. 

The  question  which  caused  the  difficulty  above  referred  to,  and 
which  at  one  time  threatened  civil  war,  was  this ;  What  is  the 
true  southern  boundary  of  Michigan  ?  The  ordinance  of  1787, 
provided  for  the  formation  in  the  North  West  Territory  of  three 
States,  and  also  provided  that  Congress  might  form  one  or  two 
others  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  drawn  through  the  head,  or 
southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  This,  at  the  time  Ohio 
had  been  admitted,  was  construed  to  mean  that  the  two  northern 
States,  the  offspring  of  the  will  of  Congress,  must  not  come  south 
of  the  east  and  west  line  specified,  but  might  by  Congress  be 
limited  to  a  line  north  of  that.    In  accordance  ¥rith  this  view, 

I  See  Papen  of  the  time*— A  letter  from  Morgan  KeTillei  in  the  introdaction  to  Flsat'v 
Geography ;  Cincinnati^  1883. 
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Ohio,  as  already  related,*  was  made  to  extend  northward  so  as  to 
include  the  Maumee  Bay.  This  construction  of  the  ordinaoee 
Michigan  disputed,  and  when  Ohio  sent  surveyors  to  mark  oat  the 
boundary  as  defined  by  Congress,  the  territorial  authorities  d 
Michigan  drove  them  away  by  an  armed  force  ;  and  placed  a  miS- 
tary  party  in  the  disputed  district.  At  this  time  commisaoneis 
were  sent  by  the  President,  who  prevailed  upon  the  parties  so 
far  to  recede,  as  to  allow  the  people  of  the  district  to  acknowledge 
either  jurisdiction  until  the  question  was  settled  by  the  proper 
authority;  and  thus  matters  stood  stood  until,  when  she  asked  for 
admission  among  the  States,  Michigan  was  told  that  she  could  be 
admitted  only  on  condition  she  recognized  the  boundary  as  claimed 
by  Ohio ;  this  at  length  she  did,  as  we  have  seen^  and  then  became 
one  of  the  federal  sisterhood.f 

During  this  year  occurred  the  riots  at  Alton,  Dlinois,  which  re- 
snlted  in  the  death  of  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy.  Mr.  L.  was  a  dergf- 
man,  who  had  been  engaged  in  editing  a  paper  at  St.  Liouis.  Qs 
strong  anti-slavery  views,  as  avowed  in  his  papers,  aroused  the 
enmity  of  die  Missouri  people,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  Ac 
State.  He  then  established  himself  at  Alton,  but  there  also  his 
sentiments  caused  excitement,  and  his  press  w^is  destroyed.  A 
second  press  was  procured,  and  destroyed :  but,  nothing  daunted, 
Mr.  Lovejoy  determined  upon  procuring  a  third.  At  this  time 
great  excitement  existed  in  Alton,  in  consequence  of  a  claim  put 
forward  by  some  opponents  to  instant  abolition,  to  sit  in  a  conren- 
tion  called  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  :  this  excitement  went  so 
far  as  to  threaten  a  riot  J  but  it  was  prevented.  In  this  convention  it 
was  resolved  to  re-establish  the  "  Observer,"  Mr.  Lovejoy's  paper, 
at  Alton,  II  which  resolution  was  agreed  in  by  one  meeting  of  citi- 
zens,§  while  another  advised  Mr.  Lovejoy  to  "  be  no  longer  iden- 
tified with  any  newspaper  establishment"  in  their  city. If  His 
answer  to  that  advice,  in  which  he  avowed  his  intention  to  ono  on 
cost  what  it  would,  will  rank  hereafter  high  among  the  records  of 
earnest,  soul-felt,  eloquence,**  but  at  the  time  it  was  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  adoption  of  a  course  which  was  a  passive  sanction  of 

*  Ante,  p.  480. 

t  See  on  this  subject  Lanman,  241  to  244.    Bornet's  Letters,  76.    Papen  of  tlie  day. 
Coogrets  Docunwita. 

%  Beecher  on  Alton  Riots,  36.  |  Beecher  on  Alton  Riots,  44. 

%  Beecher  on  Alton  Riots,  46  to  49, 50.  f  Beecher  on  Altoo  Riots,  73. 

**  Beecher  on  Alton  Riots,  85  to  91. 
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mob-law.*     And  the  occasion  for  mob-law  soon  came.     News 
being  received  that  the  third  press  was  coming  from  St.  Louis, 
those  who  wished  its  destruction  waited  its  arrival,  but  that  being 
purposely  delayed  by  its  friends,  it  did  not  arrive  until  three  in  the 
morning  of  the  7th  of  September.     It  was  then  placed,  without 
opposition,  in  the  store  of  Messrs.  Godfrey  &  Oilman,  where  thirty 
or  more  of  Lovejoy's  friends,  organized  as  a  legal  volunteer  com- 
pany, were  waiting  its  reception.     When  it  was  known  the  next 
day  (the  7th,)  that  the  press  had  been  stored,  such  threats  of  ven- 
geance were  uttered  as  induced  the  mayor  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  common  council,  but  no  steps  were  taken  to  prevent  an  out- 
break.    About  ten  o'clock  at  night,  a  number  'of  Mr.  Lovejoy's 
friends  being  at  the  store  where  the  press  was,  armed  and  authorized 
by  the  mayor  to  defend  themselves  if  attacked,t — a  body  of  men, 
also  with  arms,  demanded  the  press.     Mr.  Oilman,  the  owner  of 
the  store,  refused  to  give  it  up.     The  store  was  then  attacked  and 
guns  fired  on  both  sides  by  which  one  without  was  killed.    The 
mob  then  prepared  to  set  fire  to  the  roof  by  ascending  a  ladder 
placed  against  the  side  of  the  store  where  there  were  no  windows 
or  doors.     At  this  moment  the  mayor  came  upon  the  ground  but 
he  could  do  nothing.     Being  requested  by  the  leaders  of  the  mob 
to  enter  the  building  and  again  demand  the  press,  he  did  so, 
but  the  demand  was  again  refrised.     At  this  time  he  once  more 
authorized  the  besieged  to  defend  themselves.    The  rioters  finding 
flie  press  withheld,  recommenced  the  attack  upon  the  roof,  and 
those  within  found  their  only  hope  to  lie  in  going  out  of  the  store 
to  the  comer  of  the  building,  and  firing  upon  those  persons  upon 
the  ladder.     This  was  done  once  successftilly,  and  the  mob  driven 
back;  but  upon  a  second  attempt,  while  Mr.  Lovejoy,  standing 
without  the  store  at  the  comer,  was  looking  round  for  his  foes,  he 
was  fired  upon  firom  some  place  of  concealment :  five  balls  entered 
his  body,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  died.    His  firiends  were  forced 
soon  after  to  escape  as  they  best  could,  and  the  press  was  destroy- 
ed.    The  conflict  lasted  firom  one  hour  and  a  half  to  two  hours; 
the  bells  were  rung,  and  the  streets  were  crowded,  the  night  being 
a  moonlight  one.     Indictments  were  afterwards  found  both  against 
the  assailants  and  the  defendants  of  the  store ;  both  were  tried,  and 
both  acquitted.} 

*  The  meeting  declined  to  pan  a  resolution  pledging  themielTef  to  aid  the  major  m 
case  of  Tiolence. — Beecher,  96. 
t  Beecher  on  Alton  RioCiy  105. 
I  Boodier*!  Narratifo.    Browa'i  Hirtoiy,  400  to  463. 
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Among  the  events  of  this  year,  deserving  notice,  was  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  Illinois  State  Bank ;  and  we  shall  here  say  what  we 
have  to  say  in  relation  to  banking  in  Illinois. 

In  1816,  the  bank  of  Shawanee-town  was  chartered  for  twenty 
jrearsy  with  a  capital  of  $300,000,  one  third  of  which  was  to  be 
subscribed  by  Ae  State.  In  1821  this  institution  closed  its  doois, 
<*  and  remained  dormant,"  till  1835,  when  its  charter  was  extend* 
ed  to  1857,  and  it  resumed  business.  Two  years  later,  in  March, 
1837,  the'capital  was  increased  by  1,400,000  dollars,  all  subscribed 
by  the  State.  But  the  great  crash  which  soon  prostrated  business 
throughout  the  United  States,  involved  this  with  other  institutions 
of  a  like  kind  in  difficulties  too  great  to  be  surmounted  ;  and 
though  the  State,  in  1841,  offered  to  relieve  the  bank  from  a  for* 
feiture  of  its  charter  provided  it  would  pay  $200,000  of  the  State 
debt,  in  1843  it  was  found  necessary  to  close  its  concerns  once 
more. 

The  State  Banks  were  not  more  fortunate.  The  constitution  of 
Illinois  like  that  of  Indiana,  provided  that  no  other  than  a  State 
bank  and  its  branches  should  be  allowed.  In  March,  1819,  a 
State  bank  was  accordingly  chartered,  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
foiu:  millions,  but  its  stock  was  not  sold.  In  1821,  another  State 
bank,  with  a  capital  of  half  a  million  was  chartered,  to  be  managed 
by  the  Legislature.  This  went  into  operation,  but  with  little  or  no 
real  capital,  so  that  its  bills  were  soon  at  an  enormous  discount, 
and  it  failed.  In  February,  1835,  a  third  State  bank  was  formed, 
with  a  capital  of  a  million  and  a  half,  which  in  1837,  was  increas- 
ed to  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars :  this  institution  survived 
till  January,  1843,  when  the  Legislature  were  forced  to  close  its 
doors ; — its  bills  being  worth  about  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.* 

*  See  on  niinoii  btnkii  Brown'i  Historji  4%  to  441. 
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On  the  27th  of  June  the  Mormon  leader,  Joseph  Smith,  was 
killed  at  Carthage,  Illinois,  by  "  an  armed  mob."* 

The  history  of  Mormonism  cannot  yet  be  written ;  its  votaries 
are  even  now  (October,  1846)  struggling  and  starving  among  the 
vast  plains  and  mountains  of  the  immense  country  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  the  news  of  the  conquest  of  Nauvoo  are  but  a  few 
weeks  old.  Still  we  are  bound  to  present  some  outlines  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  this  remarkable  system.  Smith,  its  reputed  foun- 
der, was  bom  in  Vermont,  about  1807,  and  reared  in  New- York; 
his  education  was  imperfect,!  and  his  family  are  said  to  have  been 
superstitious.}:  When  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old  he  began 
to  see  visions,  ||  which  continued  through  some  seven  years.  At 
length  on  the  22d  of  September,  1827,  the  "  records"  upon  which 
Mormonism  rests,  were  delivered  to  the  prophet.  "  These  re- 
cords," says  Cowdrey, 

Were  engraved  on  plates  which  liad  the  appearance  of  gold,  Each 
plate  was  not  far  from  seven  by  eight  inches  in  width  and  length,  being 
not  quite  as  thick  as  common  tin.  They  were  filled  on  both  sides  with 
engravings,  in  Egyptian  characters,  and  bound  together  in  a  volume,  as 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  fastened  at  the  edge  with  three  rings  running 
through  the  whole.  Tliis  volume  was  something  near  six  inches  in 
thickness,  a  part  of  which  was  sealed.  The  characters  or  letters  upon 
the  unsealed  part,  were  small  and  beautifully  engraved.  The  whole 
book  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity  in  its  construction,  as  well  as 
much  skill  in  the  art  of  engraving.  With  the  records  was  found  a  curl- 
ous  instrument,  called  by  the  ancients,  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  con* 
sisted  of  two  transparent  stones,  clear  as  crystal,  set  in  two  rims  of  a 
bow — this  was  in  use  in  ancient  times  by  persons  called  Seers — it  was 
an  instrument,  by  the  use  of  which  they  received  revelations  of  things 
distant,  or  of  things  past  or  future." 

The  story  of  his  gold  plates  getting  abroad,  the  holder  was  way* 
laid  by  robbers  and  persecuted  by  fanatics,  until  he  was  forced  to 
flee  into  Pennsylvania  to  his  father-in-law: — there  he  began  the 

*  Brown'!  UUnoii,  488.  f  Brown's  Ulinoii,  386.  |  Hiuit'i  Momon  War,  5. 

I  Smith'!  own  account  in  Brown's  Ulinoia,  388  to  390^  and  Cowdrey'!  390  to  3^    As 
to  Cowdrey,  see  Hont'i  Mormon  War.  10. 
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work  of  translation.  The  issue  of  this  work  was,  "  The  Book  of 
Mormon."  This  book  gives  the  history  of  Lehi  and  his  postcritr, 
from  about  660  B.  C.  to  400  A.  D. :  these  lived  for  the  most  part 
in  America,  Lehi  and  hb  sons  having  emigrated  thither.  After 
the  emigration,  terrible  wars  took  place  between  the  Nephitas  or 
faithful,  and  the  Lamanites  or  heathen,  in  which  all  the  fonner 
were  destroyed  except  Mormon,  his  son  Moroni,  and  a  few  others. 
Mormon  and  his  son  abridged  the  records  of  their  ancestors,  and 
added  their  own,  and  thus  the  Book  was  completed.* 

An  account  referred  to  in  the  note,  ^ves  us  reason  to  think  this 
Book  was  not  written  by  Smith,  but  by  one  Spalding,  as  a  soil  of 
romance,  and  that  it  was  seen  and  stolen  by  Sidney  Rigdoo, 
afterwards  Smith's  right  hand  man,  and  by  him  made  known  to 
the  Prophet. 

Rigdon,  however,  had  at  first  no  open  connection  with  Smidt, 
and  was  converted  by  a  special  mission  sent  into  his  neighborhood 
in  October  ISSO.f  From  the  time  of  Rigdon's  conversion  the 
progress  of  Mormonism  was  wonderfully  rapid,  he  being  a  man  cf 
more  than  common  capacity  and  cunning. — Kirtland,  Ohio,  be- 
came the  chief  city  for  the  time  being,  while  large  numbers  went 
to  Missouri  in  consequence  of  revelations  to  that  effect.  In  July 
1833,  the  number  of  Mormons  in  Jackson  county  Missouri,  was 
over  1200.  J — Their  increase  having  produced  some  anxiety  among 
the  neighboring  settlers  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  month  just 
named  from  whence  emanated  resolutions  forbidding  all  Mormons 
thenceforth  to  settle  in  that  county,  and  intimating  that  all  who 
did  not  soon  remove  of  their  own  will  would  be  forced  to  do  so.| 
Among  the  resolutions  was  one  requiring  the  Mormon  paper  to  be 
stopped,  but  as  this  was  not  at  once  §  complied  with  the  office  of 
the  paper  was  destroyed.  Another  large  meeting  of  the  citizens 
being  held,  the  Mormons  became  alarmed  and  contracted  to  re- 
move.H  Before  this  contract,  however,  could  be  complied  with, 
violent  proceedings  were  again  resorted  to:**  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, men  whipped,  and  at  length  some  of  both  parties  were 

'^  As  to  tho  true  origin  of  this  Book,  we  hsTe  a  full  statement,  which  seema  worth?  oT 
credit,  made  by  Mra.  Spalding,  the  widow  of  the  alledged  aathor.  It  maj  be  fbood  in  the 
Western  Messenger  for  August,  1839,  p.  288.— See  aUo  Hunt,  12  to  90. — Browne  nitnoii, 
392,  402. 

t  Hunt,  93  to  112.  |  Hunt,  128.  |  See  the  resolutions  in  Hont,  129, 190. 

§  The  Mormons  were  allowed  two  hour$  to  determine  upon  their  conrse.  (Hunt,  ISO.) 

f  Sec  contract  in  Hunt,  131. 

**  The  contract  was  for  removal  before  January  and  April  1834^  (tee  it  in  Hvnt  Vh) 
Jrat  the  Mormons  were  attacked  in  October  1833. 
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killed.     The  result  was  a  removal  of  the  Mormons  across  the 
Missouri  into  Clay  county. 

These  outrages  being  communicated  to  the  Prophet  at  Kirtland, 
he  took  steps  to  bring  about  a  great  gathering  of  his  disciples, 
with  which,  marshalled  as  an  army,  in  May,  1834,  he  started  for 
Missouri,  which  in  due  time  he  reached,  but  with  no  other  result 
tiian  the  transfer  of  a  certain  portion  of  his  followers  as  permanent 
settlers  to  a  region  already  too  full  of  them.  At  first  the  citizens  of 
Clay  county  were  friendly  to  the  persecuted ;  but  ere  long  trouble 
grew  up,  and  the  wanderers  were  once  more  forced  to  seek  a  new 
home,  in  order  to  prevent  outrages.  This  home  they  found  in 
Caldwell  county,  where,  by  permission  of  the  neighbors  and  State 
legislature,  they  organized  a  county  government,  the  country  hav- 
ing been  previously  unsettled.  Soon  after  this  removal,  numbers 
of  Mormons  flocking  in,  settlements  were  also  formed  in  Davis 
and  Carroll: — the  three  towns  of  the  new  sect  being  Far  West  in 
Caldwell ;  Adam-on-di-ah-mond,  called  Diahmond  or  Diahman, 
in  Davis  ;  and  Dewit,  in  Carroll.  Thus  far  the  Mormon  writers 
and  their  enemies  pretty  well  agree  in  their  narratives  of  the  Mis- 
souri troubles  ;*  but  thenceforth  all  is  contradiction  and  uncertainty. 
These  contradictions  we  cannot  reconcile,  and  we  have  not  room 
to  give  both  relations ;  referring  our  readers,  therefore,  to  Hunt  and 
Greene,  we  will,  in  a  few  words  state  our  own  impressions  of  the 
causes  of  the  quarrel  and  the  catastrophe. 

The  Mormons,  or  Latter-day  Saints  held  two  views  which  they 
were  fond  of  dwelling  upon,  and  which  were  calculated  to  alarm 
and  excite  the  people  of  the  frontier.  One  was,  that  the  West 
was  to  be  their  inheritance,  and  that  the  unconverted  dwellers 
upon  the  lands  about  them  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  saints  to 
succeed  to  their  property.f  The  destruction  spoken  of  was  to  be, 
as  Smith  taught,  by  the  hand  of  God  ;  but  those  who  were  -threat- 
ened naturally  enough  concluded  that  the  Mormons  might  think 
themselves  instruments  in  His  hand  to  work  the  change  they  fore- 
told and  desired.  They  believed  also,  with  or  without  reason, 
that  the  saints,  anticipating,  —  like  many  other  heirs,  the  income  of 
their  inheritance,  helped  themselves  to  what  they  needed  of  food 
and  clothing ;  or,  as  the  world  called  it,  were  arrant  thieves. 

*  We  have  quoted  Hunt,  Anti-monnon,  who  givot  the  documents ;  for  the  Mormon 
Ticw  of  same  events,  see  *•  Facts,  &c.  by  John  P.  Greene.    Cincinnati,  1?39"— pp.  20 
to  13.  17.  18. 
t  See  Smith  in  Hunt,  140.  143.    Same  work,  138.  183,  &c. 
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The  other  ofiensire  view  was,  the  descent  of  the  Indians  fro 
the  Hebrews,  taught  by  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  their  ultima 
restoration  to  their  share  in  the  inheritance  of  the  faithful  :*  bo 
this  view,  the  neighbors  were  easily  led  to  infer  a  union  of  d 
Saints  and  savages  to  desolate  the  frontier.  Looking  with  sasf 
cion  upon  the  new  sect,  and  beGeying  them  to  be  already  rogiu 
and  thieves,  the  inhabitants  Of  Carrol  and  Davis  counties  were  i 
course  opposed  to  their  possession  of  the  chief  political  influeoo 
such  as  they  already  possessed  in  Caldwell,  and  from  the  fear  tbi 
they  would  acquire  more,  arose  the  first  open  quarrel.  This  too 
place  in  August,  1838,  at  an  election  in  Davis  county,  where  the 
right  of  suffrage  was  disputed.  The  affiray  which  ensued  beii 
exaggerated,  and  some  severe  cuts  and  bruises  being  convette 
into  mortal  wounds  by  the  voice  of  rumor,  a  number  of  the  Moi 
mons  of  Caldwell  county  went  to  Diahmond,  and  after  learaio 
the  facts,  by  force  or  persuasion  induced  a  magistrate  of  Dari 
known  to  be  a  leading  opponent  of  theirs,  to  sign  a  promise  not  t 
molest  them  any  more  by  word  or  deed.  For  this  Joe  Smith  an 
Lyman  Wight  were  arrested  and  held  to  trial.  By  this  time  tli 
prejudices  and  fears  of  both  parties  were  fully  aroused  ;  each  anti 
cipated  violence  from  the  other,  and  to  prevent  it  each  proceede 
to  violence.  The  Mormons  of  Caldwell,  legally  organized,  tume 
out  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and  the  Anti-mormons  of  Davis,  Cairo 
and  Livingston,  acting  upon  the  sacred  principle  of  self-defenc< 
armed  and  embodied  themselves  for  the  same  commendable  pui 
pose.  Unhappily,  in  this  case,  as  in  many  similar  ones,  tli 
preservation  of  peace  was  ill  confided  to  men  moved  by  mingle 
fear  and  hatred ;  and  instead  of  it,  the  opposing  forces  produce 
plunderings,  buraings,  and  bloodshed,  which  did  not  tenninat 
until  Governor  Boggs,  on  the  27th  of  October,  authorised  Genera 
Clark,  with  the  full  military  power  of  the  State^  to  exterminate  o 
drive  from  Missouri,  if  he  thought  necessary,  the  unhappy  follow 
ers  of  Joe  Smith.f  Against  the  army,  3500  strong,  thus  brougb 
to  annihilate  them,  and  which  was  evidently  not  a  mob,  the  140( 
Mormons  made  no  resistance ;  300  fled,  and  the  remainder  sunen 
dered.  The  leaders  were  examined  and  held  to  trial,  bail  beioj 
refused  ;J  while  the  mass  of  the  unhappy  people  were  stripped  o 
their  property  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and   driven,  meD 

*  See  Hunt,  280,  &c. 

f  See  his  order  in  Greene's  pamphlet,  26. 

\  Greene,  32. — The  evidence  on  the  ezamiMtion  is  in  Hant,  195  to  ^4. 
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women,  and  children,  —  in  mid  winter,  from  the  state,  —  naked 
and  starving.  Multitudes  of  them  were  forced  to  encamp  without 
tents,  and  with  scarce  any  clothes  or  food,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  which  was  too  full  of  ice  for  them  to  cross.*  The 
people  of  Illinois,  however,  received  the  fugitives,  when  they 
reached  the  eastern  shore,  with  open  arms,  and  the  saints  entered 
upon  a  new,  and  yet  more  surprising  series  of  adventures,  than 
those  they  had  already  passed  through. 

The  Mormons  found  their  way  from  Missouri  into  the  neighbor- 
ing state,  through  the  course  of  the  year  1839,  and  missionaries 
were  sent  abroad  to  paint  their  sufferings,  and  ask  relief  for  those 
who  were  thus  persecuted  because  of  their  religious  views ;  al- 
though their  religious  views  appear  to  have  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  opposition  experienced  by  them  in  Missouri.  After 
wandering  for  a  time  in  uncertainty,  the  Saints  fixed  upon  the  site 
of  Commerce,  a  village  on  the  Mississippi,  as  the  spot  upon  which 
to  rest ;  and  there,  in  the  spring  of  1840,  began  the  city  of  Nau- 
voo.  To  this  city,  the  legislature  of  Illinois  which  met  in  the 
ensuing  winter,  proceeded  to  grant  most  extraordinary  privileges. 
The  size  was  to  be  indefinitely  large  ;  and  power  was  also  given 
to  buy  property  elsewhere  :  the  city  laws  were  not  made  void,  if 
contrary  to  state  laws,  as  is  usual  in  such  charters ;  and  the 
powers  bestowed  upon  the  Mayor  were  enormous :  a  "  Nauvoo 
Legion"  was  provided  for,  armed  from  the  public  arsenals,  and  the 
use  of  this  corps  was  given  to  the  Mayor,  as  far  as  he  should  need 
it,  for  city  purposes :  a  University,  an  Agricultural  Manufacturing 
Association,  and  a  Hotel  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  were  also  chartered.  Under  this  extraordinary 
act,  Joe  Smith,  who  had  escaped  from  Missouri,  proceeded  as 
Mayor,  Commander  of  the  Legion,  Tavern-keeper,  Prophet  and 
Priest,  to  play  what  pranks  he  pleased.  "  On  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1843,"  says  Judge  Brown, — 

An  extra  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  city  council  of  Nauvoo,  for 
the  extra  case  of  Joseph  Smith ,  by  the  first  section  of  which  it  is 
enacted,  '*  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  the  city,  with  or 
without  process,  to  arrest  any  person  who  shall  come  to  arrest  Joseph 
Smith  with  process  growing  out  of  the  Missouri  difficulties ;  and  the 
person  so  arrested,  shall  be  tried  by  the  municipal  court  upon  testimony, 
and  if  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  the  municipal  prison  for  life/' 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1842,  an  ordinance  was  passed,  entitled, 
**  An  ordinance  concerning  marriages,*'  by  the  second  section  of  which 

*  &M  Greene,  p.  4Xh 
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a  person  is  authorised  to  marry  with,  or  withoat  license.  We*  bafei 
statute,  requiring  a  license  in  all  cases,  from  the  clerk  of  the  coffliDi»> 
sioner's  court.        •••*•  •  •« 

On  the  2l8t  of  November,  1843,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  ihedtj 
council,  making  it  highly  penal,  even  to  one  hundred  dollars  fine,  aod 
six  month's  imprisonment,  for  any  officer  to  serre  a  process  in  the  citj 
of  Nauvoo,  "  unless  it  be  examined  by,  and  receive  the  appronl  ajid 
signature  of  the  mayor  of  said  city,  on  the  back  of  said  process/*f 

Under  these  proceedings,  difficulties  soon  arose.  Some  of 
Smith's  followers  becoming  opposed  to  him,  had  established  a  new 
paper,  "  the  Nauvoo  Expositor."  This  the  Prophet,  as  president 
of  the  council,  pronounced  "  a  nuisance,"  and  proceeded  to  abate 
it,  or  destroy  it,  by  forcci  Those  interested  procured  a  writ  from 
the  proper  court  for  the  arrest  of  the  leader,  but  the  writ  was  not 
endorsed  by  the  Mayor  and  could  not  be  executed.  Then  arose 
the  question — How  long  *shaB  the  laws  of  the  State  be  thus  set  at 
defiance  ? — and  men  through  all  the  country  round  about  vowed 
to  see  the  warrants  cpcecuted  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Two  or 
three  thousand  men,  some  from  Missouri  and  loway,  being  gath- 
ered against  the  city  of  the  Saints,  Governor  Ford  came  forward  as 
a  pacificatcNT^  Of  what  followed,  we  ^ve  a  description  in  the 
words  of  Judge  Brown.. 

On  Monday,  the  24th  of  June,  1844,  Lieutenant  General  Joseph 
Smith,  (*'  the  prophet,*')  and  General  Hyrum  Smith,  liis  brother,  bar- 
ing received  assurances  from  Governor  Ford  ofprotection,  —  in  compaoj 
with  some  of  their  friends,  left  Nauvoo  for  Carthage,  in  order  to  surren- 
der themselves  up  as  prisoners,  upon  a  process  which  had  previooslj 
been  issued,  and  was  then  in  the  hands  of  a  public  officer  to  be  exe- 
cuted. About  four  miles  from  Carthage,  they  were  met  by  Captaio 
Dunn  and  a  company  of  cavalry,  on  their  way  to  Nauvoo,  with  la 
order  from  Governor  Ford  for  the  State  arms  in  possession  of  the  Xau- 
▼00  legion.  Lieutenant  General  Smith  having  endorsed  upon  the  order 
his  admission  of  its  service,  and  given  his  directions  for  their  delirerji 
returned  with  Captain  Dunn  to  Nauvoo,  for  the  arms  thus  ordered  by 
Governor  Ford  to  be  surrendered.  The  arms  having  been  given  up  in 
obedience  to  the  aforesaid  order,  both  parties  again  started  for  Carthage, 
whither  they  arrived  a  litde  before  twelve  o'clock,  at  night.  On  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  an  interview  took  place  between  the  Smiths  and 
Governor  Ford.  Assurances  of  protection  by  the  latter  were  repeated) 
and  the  two  Smiths  were  surrendered  into  the  custody  of  an  officer. 
Bail  having  afterward  been  given  for  their  appearance   at  court,  to 

•  That  ii,  the  ftate  of  niinoit.  f  Brown's  JUmow,  398. 
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answer  the  charge  for  <*  abating  the  Nauvoo  Expositor,*'  a  mittimus 
was  issued  on  the  evening  of  the  25th,  and  the  two  Smiths  were  com* 
mitted  to  jail  on  a  charge  of  treason,  **  until  delirered  by  due  course  of 
law."  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  ajiother  interview  was  had  between 
the  Governor  and  the  accused,  and  both  parties  seemed  to  be  satisfied. 
Instead  of  being  confined  in  the  cells,  the  two  Smiths,  at  the  Instance  of 
their  friends,  were  put  into  the  debtor's  room  of  the  prison,  and  a  guard 
assigned  for  its,  as  well  as  their  security.  During  this  time  their 
friends,  as  usual,  had  access  to  them  in  jail,  by  permission  of  the  gov- 
ernor. On  the  same  day,  (June  26,)  they  were  taken  before  the  magis- 
trate who  had  committed  them  to  prison,  and  further  proceedings,  on 
the  complaint  for  treason,  were  postponed  until  the  29th.  On  the 
morning  of  the  27th,  Governor  Ford  discharged  a  part  of  the  troops 
under  his  command,  and  proceeded  with  a  portion  of  the  residue, 
a  single  company  only,  to  Nauvoo ;  leaving  the  jail,  the  prisoners,  and 
acme  two  or  three  of  their  friends,  guarded  by  seven  or  eight  men,  and 
a  company  of  about  sixty  militia,  the  Carthage  Grays,  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant in  reserve. 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  during  the  absence  of 
Governor  Ford,  the  guard  stationed  at  the  prison  were  overpowered  by 
an  armed  mob  in  disguise ;  the  jail  broken  and  entered,  and  the  two 
Smyths,  (Joseph  and  Hyrum,)  without  any  pretence  of  right  or  author- 
ity whatever,  were  wantonly  slain.  Having  effected  their  object,  all  of 
which  was  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes,  they  immediately  dispersed.* 

The  Mormons,  who  appear  to  have  ascribed  the  outrage  to  per- 
sons from  Missourijt  were  prevailed  upon  to  continue  quiet,  and 
no  farther  outbreak  occurred,  until  those  troubles  began  which 
have  so  lately  ended  in  their  expulsion  from  Nauvoo.  { 

In  June  of  this  year  occurred  a  rise  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
caused  vast  suffering  and  extensive  damage.  Many  towns  were 
entirely  under  water. 


1845.  • 
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May  8th. — On  this  day  the  first  observations  of  consequence 
were  made  at  the  Cincinnati  Observatory ;  they  were  upon  the 
Transit  of  Mercury.  This  Observatory,  one  of  the  first  in  the 
world  in  respect   to  the  power  of  its  Equatorial,  is  entirely  the 

•  Brown,  487. 

%  The  account  of  the  Mormonp  in  Illinois  we  take  entirely  from  Brown.    A  trustworthy 
and  full  history  of  Mormonism  up  to  the  destruction  of  Nauvoo,  is  much  to  be  deaired» 
t  See  the  letter  of  Richaida  and  others  (leading  Mormons]  in  Brown,  489» 
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result  of  tbe  energy,  persererance,  and  patience,  of  one  nsz. 
Olmsted  M.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Mitchell,  then  a  Professor  in  tie  C-- 
cinnati  College,  in  the  spring  of  1842  delivered  in  CiEcinLn  i 
course  of  lectures  upon  Astronomy,  in  order  to  see  if  the  >:b  r-r. 
(^uld  be  made  popular. — He  perfectly  succeeded.  About  Met 
1st  of  that  year  he  began  to  ask  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  to  ::i- 
tribute  tovrard  the  purchase  of  a  Great  Equatorial  Telescope  t:  :< 
mounted  in  or  near  that  city.  During  the  same  month,  rhriii 
his  exertions,  a  Society  was  organized  vrhose  object  it  ins  - 
found  an  Observatory  and  prosecute  Astronomical  researches. 
This  Society  soon  took  into  consideration  the  best  mode  of  pec- 
curing  a  first  rate  Instrument,  and  upon  deliberation,  authoiizec 
Professor  Mitchell  to  go  to  Europe  and  obtain  one.  He  Idt  Ca- 
cinnati  for  this  object  on  the  11th  of  June,  1842.  Having  riased 
London  and  Paris,  Mr.  M.  determined  that  his  misaon  eoold  be 
satisfactorily  accomplished  only  by  going  to  Munich,  where  Frz> 
enhofer  had  established  his  celebrated  manufactory  of  achromaiic 
refracting  lenses.  At  that  place  Mr.  M.  made  his  contract,  ini 
returning  to  England  stayed  for  awhile  as  an  operative  in  tLe 
Greenwich  Obsenratoiy,  in  order  to  learn  the  detail  of  obsem- 
tion,  and  thence  returned  to  the  United  States. 

In  November  1843  the  Comer  Stone  of  the  Cincinnati  Obserr- 
atory  was  laid  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  an  address  was  delir- 
ered  by  that  venerable  statesman  and  student.  The  building, 
l^owever,  was  not  really  commenced  until  the  following  May,  and 
was  then  carried  forward  only  by  the  energy  and  untiring  pe> 
severance  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  at  the  same  time  planned,  directed, 
contracted,  raised,  or  rather  made  funds y  acted  as  paymaster,  ad- 
vised the  mechanics,  and  labored  by  their  side.  In  April,  1S45, 
the  Observatory  building  was  finished.  Meantime  the  Telescqpe 
had  been  paid  for,  mostly  by  the  single  subscriptions  of  men 
laboring  to  support  their  families; — its  cost  being  $10,000. 
It  was  received  at  Cincinnati  in  the  spring  of  1845,  and  was 
mounted  about  the  close  of  April;  every  arrangement  haring 
been  made  by  the  projector  and  executor  of  the  whole  plan. 

This  we  note,  as  the  First  Observatory  ever  erected  by  **  The 
People"  in  modem  times. 
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AHones*  Claude,  fonnda  earllcM  permanent 

mtoilon  In  the  noithweat,  4 

AMen,  riots  at,  574 

Andenon,  Colonel,  anrrejor,  966 
Anthony,  St.  falla  of,  dltcoTored  by  Bennepln,   16 

Artaekle,  Capt.  eommands  at  Pt.  Pleaaant,  163 

Arkansas  reached  hr  Marquette,  8 

ftwt  built  on,  by  Tonti*  87 

Ametrong  attacks  Klttanlng ,  79 

Gen.  John,  leeretary  of  war,  549 

Aitagnette,  d*.  commtssary  of  LouklaiM,  33 

toes  against  Chickasaws,  37 

fils  fate,  37 

AtMSiinailon  of  JumonTille.  alledged  64 

Assumption  fort,  (Memphis,)  army  at,  1739,  38 

Athena,  unirersity  of,  In  Obk>,  477 

Bafgatiway.  an  Indian  game,  OS 

Bank,  flrst,  in  Kentucky,  483 

United  States,  In  Ohio,  558 

Banks  in  llHnoto,  576 

in  Ohio,  554 

Barclay,  Captain,  544 

Battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  130 
Bainjea,  M.  de,  eoromanda  fleet  boond  to 

mouth  of  MisslaBippi,  90 

Beleter  yields  Detroit,  88 

Benbam,  Captain,  his  adrenlnres,  917 
BlenvlUe  sounds  Mimisrippi,  and  tarns  back 

EmgiVb,  3S.  44 

goes  agahist  Chlekasans,  37 

Big  Bottom  setileroents  destroyed,  345 

Big  Gate,  Clark's  treatment  of,  194 

BlToxi,  bay  of,  d'lberrilie  at,  32 

Blackhawk  war,  509  to  579 

Bhie  Licks,  Boone  taken  at,  105 

battleof  8S8to954 

Bolt,  eapuin ,  traTOla  ot  45 

Boone,  Daniel,  explores  Kenlaeky,  1 14  to  1 18 

his  character,  130— note 

conducts  In  sonreyois,  198 

employed  by  TransylTanla  eo.  135  to  137 

'  rescues  his  daughter,  155 

taken  prisoner  and  escapai,  195  to  108 

at  battle  of  blue  Lieka,  953. 955 

moTcs  to  Mtasonrl,  404 

Boone,  Squire,  110.  117 

Boonrtorough  founded,  138 

Bouquet,  Colonel,                    80.  87.  88.  97.  100 

Boundary,  Indian,  proposed  and  agreed 

to,  1788,  101.  too.  107 

Bowman,  Col.  John,  105.  108.  174.  185.  917 

Bowman,  Major,  or  Capt.  Joseph,  908  to  913 

Braddock.  Gen.  his  march  and  defbat,  07  to  78 

Braddock^  road,  80 

Bradslreet,  General,  80.  00 
Brant,  Joseph,       145.  SSI,  ftc  S47,  i^ocVtl.  S70. 

Brlckeirs  account  of  his  captlrlty,  he  414 

British  influence  orer  Indians^    nS  to  336.  347  to 

S481510 
Brodhead,  Col.  Daniel,  810.  905 
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57 
80 
177 
131 
181 
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Brown,  John,  reprerentative  firom  Ky.     319.^13 

Brownsville,  (Redstone)  04 

Bryaut's  station  attacked,  940  to  958 

Bark,  the  historian.  note,  OS 

Bullitt,  Caputn,  gallant  conduct  of,  85 

goes  west,  110.  119 

Butler,  William,  Indian  trader,  193 

Butler,  General,  358. 360  and  note 

Bonttn.  Captain,  377 

Burr  flmt  visits  west,  403 

his  movements  in  1806,  406  to  508 

his  leuer  to  Wilkinson,  408 

his  arrest  and  trial,  908 

his  plans,  504 

Byrd*s  invaaton  of  Kentucky, 

Canada,  Upper,  exptored  by  French 

Catarocooy,  fort,  or  fort  Prontenac, 

Cadillac  de  la  Motte  founda  Detroit, 

Cahokia  founded  by  Pinet, 

Cadillac  with  Crozat,  takes  Louisiana, 

CahokU  in  1750, 

Carolana,  province  oit^ 

Carlble,  treaty  at,  in  1753, 

Canada  given  op  by  French,  1700, 

Carver.  Captain,  03— >DOte. 

Camp  Charlotte, 

Carondelet,  or  Vide  poelia,  history  of. 

Baron, 
Campaign  of  1819  in  N.W.  blunders  In, 

Harrison's  plans, 

of  1813,  plans  for, 
Campbell,  Col.  in  1819, 
Caw's  expeditton,  1820, 
Canab  in  England,  United  States  and  Ohio, 

to  565.  507. 

In  Illinois, 
Cessions  of  land  to  Unk>n,     995  to  298.  930. 

Celeron  places  medals  along  the  Ohk>,  51  and  noca 

Chickasaws  visited  by  Engflsh,  39.  SO 

war  with  French,  37.  38 

ofl^inded  by  Americans,  898 

Charlevoix's  account  of  N.  Orieana,  35 

Chartres,  fort.  M 

Choclaws  and  French,  37 

Cherokees  stuck  Carolina,  1^  80 

claim  Kentucky,  108 

sell  a  portion  of  their  claim,  107— not* 

atuck  whitea,  1774,  18S 

Christian.  Col.  commands,  1774,  ISO,  ISl 

Chilllcothe,  Indian  town  on  SHoto,  131. 408— not* 

do  Liule  Miami. 

105.  409— BOlt 

founded,  408 

Chouteau,  Anguste  and  Pierre,  180.  18S 

Cholera  In  west,  571.  57t 

Cincinnati  founded,  308 

growth  owing  to  Fort  Waahington ,       S8t 

named  by  St.  Clair,  "** 

Observatory, 

Clark,  George  Rogers,  hia  account  of 

Cresap's  conduct  in  1774,  185lol«7 

his  steps  in  Kentucky,  1770,  158 

procures  powder,  1770,  180 

procnres  the  erection  of  Kentucky 

Into  a  county,  181 

carries  powder  down  tbt  Obfo,  181 
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CItfk,  George  Rogen,  Us  brotber*!  itaSeiDent 

w  to  Danmore,  In  177S,  133 

bli  joarnal,  1777,  IM 

propom  to  cooqoer  IlUnoli,  174 

reeel  v«i  bli  iMtnietioM .  1778,  184 

deKendi  to  the  falle,  185 

eonquen  KtskakU.  fcc  188  to  189 

tremu  with  ibe  Indlene.  189  to  194 

been  of  Uemtlton**  pUne*  SOI 

marcbei  egalnet  Vlnceniies,  908 

bbeilbrtaand  niflbrliigs,  903to807 

mimrooM  Hamilton  to  yield,  909.  Sll 

Uket  Vlneennee,  919 

embarrueed  by  paper  money,  913 

bullda  fort  Jeffefioo,  999 

attacks  Indians  on  Mlamis,  994 

to  attack  Detroit,  918 

made  commander  In  west,  934 

attacks  Indians  on  Mlamis,  9S5 

his  commlmton  withdrawn,  900 

grant  of  land  to,  9d0 

treats  wHh  Indians,  1788.  978  to  978  It  note 

goes  up  Wabasb  and  falls,  1788,  979 

Els  Illegal  acts  at  Ylncennes  981 

becoroce  leader  under  Genefk  InfliNaee.  491 

OlarkesvUle  founded.  980 

Clereland  (bonded,  463 

Olay.  General,  1813,  .  843 

Conneetlcat  cedes  her  western  lands,  984  and  note 

reserre  seUled,  4S7.  473 

Company,  Mimisslppl,  (company  of  West 

and  company  of  Indies.)  34  to  96 

Ooxe,  Dr.  Daniel,  claims  to  Caioiana,  43 

bis  accounts,  Ibe.  43.  44 

OontrecoBur  commands  at  fbrt  Duquesae,    83.  84 

Oonnolly,  John,  explores  west.  111 

owns  part  of  Louisville,  110 

his  conduct  at  Pittsburgh,  1774,      199. 193 

attacks  friendly  Indians,  190 

plot  of  1775,  151 

in  1780,  9» 

his  land  at  fklls,  999 

▼Islts  Kentucky,  1788,  315 

Oorastalk  tries  to  preserve  peace,  190 

at  battle  of  Point  Plessant,  130 


makes  peace. 


139 


betrayed  by  the  Americans  and  killed,  189 

Oomplanter.  347  and  note 

Congo  creek,  131 

Colbert  leads  Cbkkasaws,  934 

CommlsBloners,  Indian,  930.  383.  300 

Oonrention,  first  Kentucky,  985 

second  do  971 

third  do  979 

fourth  do  974.  979 

fifth  do  974.  985 

sixth  do  985.  313 

seventh  do  314.  315 

eighth  do  390 

ninth  do  490 

CrevecoBur,  fbrt,  built  by  La  Salle,  14 

Oroxat  Louisiana  transferied  to,  33 

bis  plans  all  fhistrated,  34 

CMghan,  Msjor,  (18130  defence  of  fort 

Stephenson,  544 

atucks  Mackinac,  Ike.  551 

UOghan,  George,  vMta  west,  1785,         101  to  104 
oath  of,  relative  to  claim  of  Iro- 

quole,  47,  note, 

deed  to,  by  TnNiuoia.  107— note 

Gresap,  Capr.  Michael,  murder  of  Logan^ 

family,  Itr.  193  to  197 

Crawford  sent  against  MIngoes;  139 

»enl  west,  1777,  175 

Crawford's  expedltton  and  death,  945  to  948 

Cumberland  fort  built,  86 

Cutler,  Dr.  agent  for  Ohk>  company,        SE88,  Ifce. 
Cumberland  rt>ad,  origin  of,  404 

Dablon  and  Marquette  found  a  misskm 

at  St.  Mary^  falls,  4 

Dates,  difllculty  In  setiUng,  9S8— note 

Danville  fi>unded,  961 

Dayton  settled,  458 
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Detroit  ftmndnd  by  de  U  Motte  CadiDac        3 
ilB  extent,  Mi»-> 

first  smntn  nt«  i^ 

TisHed  by  Rocntn,  S 

yieldad  by  Bntoler,  9 

attacked  by  Pontiae,  D  nff 

else  of.  In  1787, 
In  1785, 

proponitlon  to  tsJce,  1778  and  7, 
Bignt  tMiTe  been  takao  by  Clsfk, 

ll4sBiMi 

propoaal  to  attack  In  1788>1  a 

steps  relative  to,  la  1783s  90 

in  1804  and  5,  4Bk  81 

Delawaree,  treaty  with,  at  PHtstau|h.  RTt,  M 

Delaware  otdecta  to  land  claims  of  Yir- 

ginia,  Ike.  01 

Debts  in  west  la  early  tlmaa,  S« 

Denmanand  otban  purchaaa  rflaef  Chchh 

nati,  IN 

Deposlte,  fort,  bnllt,  «S 

Defiance,  fort,  bttUt.  Ike.  401411 

Dearborn,  fort,  (Chiemm)  takan,  1819,  131 

DtceoMlroelOTisltonorida,  1 

D*Ibsrvllle,  31,kc 

DimnkMi,  Spanlali  plaa  ot,  40 

Doffoostoflnd 
Donaldsoa,CDl.( 
Doughty,  Ma^, 
Dorchester,  Lord,  Meapaeehto  ladisas. 


13.30 


C7 

81.  as 


Dress  used  in  went  la 

Duquesne,  fort,  plan  oi; 
to  be  attsr.kad, 
taken  by  Forbes, 

Duquesne  eommander  of  Indiana,  M 

Dunmore,  Lord,  eald  to  have  allowed 

surveya,  1708^  Mi 

sends  CoooOy  to  fbrt  Pitt,  IS 

1e  eald  to  have  thanked  Cresap^  193-Bon 
prepares  fbr  ladlan  war,  HB 

reproved  fbr  Oonnllj^ls  conJnct.  131 

prepares  to  Invade  Indian  country,       131 
enters  tlie  Shawanoaacenntrv  and 

Dl 

laiMdig. 

denonncee  Traneylrania  eoBpaay,  137 
Dnnmore's  war,  191  is  131 

Dunmore  fort,  at  Pittebarf  h.  bnfli,  4c.  18! 

Duer,  Col.  his  eoaaectioa  wKh  the  Ohio 

company,  9B0.  151   asn 

Dudley,  Ootonel,  at  ibti  Melia,  1613,  50 
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blBeoBdactinl774, 


Esrtbquake  of  1811* 

Education  provided  fbr  in  Keatn^y, 

Edwards,  Governor,  In  1812, 

Etilnlpsioo,  son  of  Cornstalk,  killed. 

Bllloct,  Matthew,  131— note.  _ 

English  daiine  to  the  Went,  4I  4L  47 

English  traden  In  N.  Weat,  50  and  ssn 

West,  41 -non 

on  Greet  MlaaO,  51.S 

Maumee,  M 

and  French  In  17S3.  91 

Kigland,  conduct  in  relation  to  TadkM, 

1790-95,       339.384.  994.  400.  401411 

relatfons  to  U.  Statae,  17«^-0S,  36^ 

Brie,  (PreH|u*lle.l  3H 

vesBelsbuiltat,lnl813,  54L5I4 

Estill's  defoet,  9M 

Evans*  Bsaps  of  West,  58 — aela.  Ill— asn 

Excise  00  spirits,  1791,  4S 

Fauquier,  Governor,  of  Vbginla,  <9 

Falls  of  tbe  Ohfo  visHed  and  ennreyed, 

59.  m  1» 
Federalism  and  •ntl-foderallsBa  40 

Finl^y  explores  Keatccky,  114 

Flncastlecounty.Va,  includes  Kcatneky,  119 

Fincastle  foit,  at  Wbeelinf ,  Ml 

FIghUng  in  West,  In  early  tlaiei,  90 

Fllson^  work  on  Kentncky,                  iffj  am 

FilsOB,  John,  3M 
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Fftcb,  John, 
Floyd,  John, 

ills  letter,  1770. 
Floyd,  Colonel,  t«ved  by  Wellt, 
Flood  In  the  Ohio,  1839, 
«>        In  Mketeippi.  1844, 
Fbod  In  West  In  early  ilmei, 
Forbet,  Oenersl, 
Fork  of  Ohio,  poet  at. 
Fort  Aanmptlon,  Merophlt, 
Dearborn,  Chicago, 
Deflanee,  on  Maumee, 
Depovite,  on  Maumee, 
Dunmore,  Pitaburgb, 
Duqoesne,  Pltt»barf  b. 
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80  to  64 

38 
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Fenney,  Finney  or  Ferrlng,  Jeffbrton- 

▼llle,  329,  note. 

Finney,  mouib  of  Great  Miami,  875 

GreenviHe,  Greenrllle,  390 

Hamilton,  Hamilton,  Obk>,  359 

Harriw>n.OB  Wabaab,  515,  531 

Henry,  Wbeellng,  169 

Jefferson,  near  Granrille,  Oblo,        359.  3fl6 
Jefferson,  on  Miashiippl,  S^ 

Knox,  Viocenties.  389 

Mac  Arthur,  on  Scioto,  530. 537 

Meigs,  on  Maumee,  541.  543 

Miami,  British  post  on  Maamee,   396,  407, 

note, 
Pitt,  Pittsburg.  63 

Becovery,  ground  of  St.  Clair ^  defeat,  400 

403. 
Baekrllle,  VIncennes,  813 

Be  Clair,  SO  miles  north  of  Fort  Jeffer- 
son, 383 
Scbayler,  Rome,  N.  York,                 146. 867 
BbeFby,  on  upper  Mississippi,                  559 
Stanwix,  Rome,  S.  T.                      867.  ]o7 
Btephenson,  Lower  Sandusky,                544 
Steuben,  Jeffbrsonvllle,                             337 
Washington,  Cincinnati,                          381 
Wayne,  at  bead  of  Maumee,     411.  531. 535 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  helps  Braddock,           68.  69 
concerned  in  Walpole  Co.             105  to  109 
Franklin,  Governor,  concerned  in  Walpole  Co.  105 
Freeman,  sent  to  Indians,  1799,           381  k,  note. 
Fronch  In  West,     4.  5. 41.  note— 53.  54.  56.  58  It 
note.  08. 61. 101  to  104. 181  ic  note. 
French  account  of  the  death  of  JomonTllle,        64 
French  Creek— Rtvlere  auz  BcBufii,              53.  59 
Frenchtown,  battle  and  massacre  of,      538  to  540 
Frontenac,  Count,  10 
Fort.  10 
Fry,  Joshua,                                   S4  ic  note,  08 

Gainsoniere  sends  CeleroD  to  Ohio,  51 

Galllpo'ls,  79,  458  to  455 

Gage,  General,  70. 105.  106 

his  proclamatlona,  170. 177 

Gamelln  sent  to  Wabash  tribes,  389  to  331 

Genet's  Intrigues,  Ace.  481 

Gift,  ChrbtV,  goes  down  Ohk>,  1751,     58  k,  note. 

surreys  south  of  Ohio,  58.  56 

lives  west  of  Laurel  Hill,  56. 64 

goes  west  with  Washington,  58.  60  It  note. 

warns  Washington  of  vicinity  of  French,  64 

Washington  at  house  of,  65 

crosses  Kentucky  and  Ohio,       111  At  note. 

Gibson's  evidence  as  to  Logan*i  speech,  138 

Gibson,  Colonel  John,  at  Fort  Laurens,  801 

Girty  Simon  and  his  brothers,  170  k,  note.  848. 8S1 

Oower,  fort,  131 

Griflin,  built  by  La  Salle,  18 

Gravier,  father,  founds  Kaakaskia,  30 

Greenbrtar  Co.  50.  53 

Great  Meadows,  64.65 

Grant,  Major,  dei^tted,  1758,  84 

Grant,  Cotonel,  defbats  Cherokeos,  86 

Greatbottite  kills  Indians,  1774,  184. 188 

Green,  Thomas,  881 

Greenville,  fort,  buUt,  399 

treaty  of,  415 


Hanbury,  Mr.  of  London,  member  of  Ohio  Co.  SO 

Half-king,  Iroquois  chief,  59,  64, 63 

Harrod,  James,  goes  to  Kentucky,  191 

Hart,  Colonel,  buys  land  of  Cherokees,  130 

Hand,  General,  at  Fort  Pitt,  169, 190 

Hamilton,  Governor,  takes  VIncennes,"  901 

summoned  to  yield,  909 

bis  reply,  810 

meets  Clark,  811 

capitulates,  819 

bb  treatment  In  Virginia,  813 

Hamilton,  Fort,  built,  350 

H«rollton*s  fiananclal  measures,  434 

Habits  and  manners  of  the  West,  835—844 

Harmar,  Fort,  commenced,  879 

Harmar,  treaties  of,  317 

Harmar,  General,  2iS8 

his  campaign,  337  to  340 

Harrison,  Wm.  H.  Secretary  of  N.  W.  Terr.    400 

Delegate  fan  Congress,  400 

Governor  Indiana  Territory,  473 

treats  with  Indians,  ke.  481.  ftc 

W.  R  appointed  to  command  In  N.  W.  530 

hb  plans,  535 

his  conduct  after  movements  of  Win* 

Chester,  541 

at  Maiden,  ke^  547 

reslans,  551 

Harrison,  Fort,  built,  5lS 

Fort,  defonce  of,  by  Z.  Taylor,  531 

Hardin,  Colonel  John,  330  to  344. 350. 381 

Hennepin,  Louis,  his  character,  10 

meets  La  Salle,  1768,  11 

sent  to  explore  Mlssksippl,  14 

his  adventures,  10 

his  return,  10 

works  and  their  authenticity.         10.  oolA. 
Heath,  Sir  Robert,  grant  to  Charles  I.  43 

Henry,  Alexander,  goes  to  Mackinac,  80 

Henry,  Fort,  at  Wheeling,  100 

besieged  by  Indians,  109  to  174 

Henderson ,  Col .  R  Ichard,  133 

goes  west ;  bis  letter,  130 

calls  settlers  together,  140 

his  address,  141  to  143 

runs  sooth  Hoe  of  Kentucky,  983 

Henderson  k  Co.  grant  of  land  to.  890 

Helm,  Captain,  bis  conduct  at  VIncennes,        801 
Heckewelder,  Mary,  bom,  831 

Hendrick,  chief  of  Stockbrldge  Indians,  STTO 

Howard,  Jolin,  goes  down  the  Obk>,  45 

Uolderness,  SecreUrj  of  State,  authorises  col- 
onists to  resist  French.  1783.  00 
Houses  In  West,  in  early  tiroes,                 935. 937 
Housebuilding  in  West  In  early  tines,            940 
House-warming,                                              841 
Hospitality,                                                       943 
Hopkins,  General,  in  1819,                               530 
Holmes,  expedition,  1814,                                550 
killed,                                                      501 
Hnronaor  Wyandot^                                note,  4 
Hutchtns,  Thomas,                              170. 178. 980 
Hull,  Wm.,  Governor  of  Mlehlgaii,                  490 
commands  N  W.  army,                        090 
his  progress  and  conduct,             990  to  SM 
his  surrender, 
bis  sentenee, 


HHnols,  tribe  first  visHad, 
Illinois  country,  productions  of 
transferred  to  England, 
state  of,  rtom  1768  lo  ir77, 
Illinois  and  Wabash  Companlea, 
Illinois  settlements  In  1781,  Jte. 
Illhiols  Banks, 
Illinois.  State  formed, 
Indiana;  western,  in  1709, 
In  1703, 

lands  protected, 
In  1704, 
In  1705, 
in  1766, 
In  1770  to  1773, 
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|Mg6. 

Matagorda  bay,  bay  of  St  Loola,  or  bay  of 

Bt.  Bernard,  La  Salle  In,  93 

lfaMae,fort,or  Maariae,  41,  note 

M  arsbe*f  aceoant  of  Lancaater  treaty,  1744,  47 
Kacklnac  attarked,  1814.  55] 

Uken,  1703,  99 

Uken,  1818,  530 

IfeDonald  marebra  Into  Indian  coantry,  ISO 
Maaaachuaelta  Council  ftar  Indians,  1775,  144 
MeColloeh,  Major,  hia  eaeane,  1777,  173 

May,  George,  aurveyor  in  Kentucky, 

SSO.  SS4. 234.  SSe. 
Maulding.  aettlea  on  Red  river,  2S3 

Martln*a  atation  taken,  234 

Maiden,  fluJl  preparea  to  attack,  587 

Macklntofsb,  Fort,  199 

Maaucre  of  Chkago,  1813,  530 

Maryland  objecu  to  land  claimaor  Virgin- 

ia,ftc  896 

Maaaaere  at  Frenchtown,  1813.  539 

Marrlagea  in  Weat  in  early  times,  837  to  240 

Mae  Gary,  hia  conduct  at  Blue  Lfcka,  853 

Ma:  Arthur 'a  expedition  into  Canada,  552 

Maraball,  Tbomaa,  aurreyor  in  Keotaeky,' 

^4.  856. 
MarletU  founded,  Ibe.  *  308 

McKee,  Alexander,  Indian  agent,  335,  note. 

May,  William,  aent  to  Indiana,  1799,  kc. 

381,  note,  406. 

MeFarUnd,  killed  attacking  Nerllle^ahouae,     446 

Maiden  deserted  by  BrKiah,  547 

Moanard  (bunda  miarion  on  Lake  Superior,        4 

MescoiMin  or  Wiseonain  river,  6 

Mareer.  C.  F.  baa  original  papera,  49,  note. 

Colonel,  aent  to  Eugland,  91 

Madab  placed  by  French  along  Oblo,  5) 

Meadowa.  Great  and  Little,  64 

M  eado w  Indiana,  Clark  ^  treatment  of,  1 99 

Meig*,  fort,  built,  541 

beatoged,  543 

UiaalaBlppi,  reaefaad  by  De  Soto,  3 

reached  by  Marquette,  6 

namea  of,  note,  9. 88.  31. 

mouth  reached  by  La  Salle,  18 

"  "  d*IbervUle,  31 

Mlaabaippi  Company,  or  Comi;any  of  Weat, 

or  Company  of  Indiea,  34 

takes  Louisiana,  35 

reslent  it  again,  36 

1769,  106 

MlHlaaippi,  trooMaa  with  Spabi,  relative  to, 

931.880.285 
viewa  of  Washington  reapecting,  1787,  287 
trade  opened  upon,  286, 309. 323 

Mlamia  river  of  La  Salle  aame  aa  St.  Joaepha 

of  lake  Michigan,  13 

Miami  confederacy,  was  It  conquered  by  the 

Iroauoia.  46.  47.  note. 

Miami  Great,  fort  and  trading  atattoo,  built 

on.  P53,  51 

Miami  village  on  Maomee,  importanea  of,        353 
Miami  University,  steps  relating  to,  480.  509 

Mi«ouri  river,  namea  of,  7, 1 1 ,  43 

Miasouri  admitted  to  Union,  561 

Military  duty  in  earl?  tlmea,  842 

Military  claimanta  of  Virginia  landa,  866 

MUler,  Christopher,  400.  note,  404 

Miro,  Governor,  497 

Mill,  flrst,  in  Weat,  380,  note. 

Mill  for  paper-making,  first  In  West,  463 

Mitchell.  Professor,  .  584 

Misslsslnneway  ezpedltton,  1818^*  537 

Michigan  admii  ted  to  Union,  573 

war  with  Ohio,  574 

Mobile,  founded  by  D'Ibervilla,  33 

Montour,  interpreter  at  Logatown,        55  k,  note. 
Montour,  Catharine,  55  k,  note. 

MoravUna  In  the  Weat«  149. 150 

Moravlana  taken  by  Brhlab  to  Bandoaky,        831 
tried  at  Detroit,  839 

threatened  by  Amarkana,  833 

murdered  by  Amarkana,  844 


■ti 


317  k.  note. 
577  to  583 


I 


Moraviana,  befriended  by  Britkh, 
Morgan,  George,  at  New  Madrid, 
Mormonlam,  ita  riae  and  hiatory, 
Murray,  of  Kentucky, 

Namea  of  tribes,  lakea,  Jbe.  ke,    9.  note,  11.  BOCau 

Natches,  foundation  of,  33 

contest  of  nativea  of,  and  French,  38 

General  Lyman,  goea  to,  &e.     120  At  notai 

New  Orleana  laid  out,  35 

Charlevoix*s  description  of,  39 

a  place  ol  deposit,  461 

**  '*  ceaaea  to  be,  4«« 

New  York,  proceedings  in  relative  to  war  of 

1754,  61. 4B 

propoMs  to  cede  lands,  397 

Needham,  Journal  of  Mr.  43 

New  Mexico,  explored  firom  Boaton,  in  1678, 

44.  4S 
Necesslly.  Fort,  built  and  taken,  68 

Newtown,  battle  of,  815 

New  Jersey  objects  to  land  elaina  of  Vbgl- 

nia,  &e. 

New  Madrid,  317  and  noia^ 

Ne\  ille.  General  John,  437. 444.  it  note. 

Nkholaa,        of  Kentucky,  498 

Northwest  taken  formal   poaaeaston   of  by 

French,  8 

roeasurestodefend  the,  1818,  889 

North  Araerkan  Land  Company,  450 

Nullification  in  Kentucky, 

InObto, 

Observatory,  Cinelnnaf  I,  583 

Ochequiton,  or  Alabama  river,  44 

Occupying  claimant  law  of  Kentucky,  484 

Ohio  River,  when  firat  viaited,  Itc 

49. 45  and  notai. 

Ohk  Company  of  1748,     49  note,  50. 87.  IU5. 108 

Ohio  Company  of  1786,  883.  988 

.  conclude  purchaaa,  991 

prepare  to  aettle,  898 

reach  the  Muaklngnm,  381 

found  Marietta,  itc  301  to  399 

aettlementa  of  spread,  388 

ataia  of  aettlementa,  1791.  845 

Ohio,  state  of,  measures  in  relation  to  forming, 

475, 477  to  488 
Ofdham,  Colonel,  368,  369  Sc.  nota. 

Ordinance  for  government  of  Northweat  Ter- 
ritory, 298  to  898 
dividing  landa  in  Northweat  tarritory,  988 
Orleana  Territory  formed,  488 
Oswego,  British  and  Indiana  meet  at,  183 
Ouabouskigon  or  Ohio,  7 

Pamphilo  de  Narlvaez,  explores  Florida  1 

Paris,  peace  of  88 

Parsons,  General,  letter  from,  379 

Patterson,  Coknel,  384. 380 

Pinet,  father,  fonndaCabokla,  38 

Pkkawlllany,  54  and  noiaw 

Pitt  Fort,  plan  of,  63.  nota. 

attacked  by  Indiana,  1783,  88 

dismantled,  193 

Phtaburgh,  Indtena  meet  at  1775,  146. 147 

Pipe,  Captain.  148 

Pittman.  Captain,  visits  nihiok,  178 

Pittsburgh,  laid  out,  kc.  S84 

Arthur  Leehi  aeeonnt  of. 

varlooa  fketa  aa  to, 

Pkkering,  treata  with  Iroquois,  1791, 

Ponce  de  Leon  dkeovera  Ftorlda,  1 

Pownaira  Topography,  58,  BOCt. 

Poat*a  mkalona  to  the  weatern  Indiana,  83  to  88 

Post  aettkaon  the  Muskingum,  148 

Poata  of  Northwest  retained  by  Brittab,  980  to  864 

given  up  to  United  States,  488 

Posia  (malk)  in  West,  313.  WMa. 

PoBtlac,  vklta  M^|or  Rogeri,  88 

vialta  Henry,  80 

unltea  Indiana  agalnal  Eogtitb,  81 

attacka  Detroit,  93  to  97 

kaoea  bark  money,  88 
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17 
10 
17 


POMtUc  deserted  hj  hli  Mlowwi,  97 

killed  in  IlUools»  100 

Point  PleaMnt,  h«ul«  of,  130. 131 

Pood't  ailelon,  1779,  37S 

Power,  Thomas, 
Prodbomme  loM  at  Chicluuww  bluffa, 

Fori,  La  Salle  at, 

Fori,  Imiir, 
Procea-veriial  of  La  Salle  as  to  dlseovery  of 

lliMis.<ip|>i,  17 

Presqu'ile  (Brie)  French  fortify,  53 

taken  by  Indians,  1703,  06. note. 

Proclamation  of  1763,  07 

Priming  Presses,  first  In  West,  S87  and  note. 
Paans,  bay  of,  same  as  Green  bay,  19 

Patnam,  Rufus,  883. 370.  389 

Raystown  (Bedford)  march  from  by  Forbes,  81 
Bey,  Jamer,  supplies  Harrodaf>argb,  1777,  166 
Eandail  and  otber»,  land  speculators,  450 

Redstone  (RrownevUte)  64 

Radbawk  killed,  163 

Reynolds  &  Girty,  SSI 

Religk>n  in  West  in  early  times,  044 

Reeorery,  Fort,  bath,  400 

atiarked,  40!' 

Rflserre,  Virginia,  northwest  of  Ohio,  settled,  455 
(»nnertjcat,       »'       »  »»    457,473 

RIgdon,  Sidney,  578 

Rock  Fort  ou  Illinois  rfrer,  lO 

Roeheblave  commands  Kaskaakia,  1778,  186. 180 
Rosalie,  Port,  (NatcbesJ  33 

Rofers,  Major,  Robert,  goes  to  Detroit,  87 

•»  crosses  Ohk>,  88 

Rofers,  Colonel,  attacked  by  ladlaos,  1779,  817 
Raddle's  statton  taken,  S84 

Saint  Mary,  falls  of,  Tkited  by  French.  4 

Baint  Anthony,  falls  of,  diseorered  by  Hcnne- 

pip,  16 

Baint  Looi«,  fort  on  Illinois  river,  10 

Sahit  Loui«bay,  (Matagorda  bay,)La  Salle  In,  98 
Saint  Bernard  bay,  (same  as  bay  of  St.  Louis,)  8S 
Saint  Jerome,  or  Wabash,  river,  41 

Saint  Pim^re,  French  commander  hi  West,  hi 

1753,  60 

Sandy  Creek  Toyaj^e,  70 

Saint  Clair,  Anhar,  arrests  Connolly,  1774,     188 
accnsn  Connolly,  123 

Saint  lAMiis,  orif  in  of  and  history,  178  to  183 
Saint  Josephs  taken  by  Spaniards,  830 

Si.  Clair  asks  court  of  Inquiry,  376 

field  uf  his  defeat  vbite  J,  377.  300 

fort,  383 

Governor,  his  anpopalarttj,  474 

Saint  Ildefonso,  treaty  o^  474 

St  Clalr'i  ezpeditton,  353  to  370 

Sargent  Winthrop,  465,  note. 

Schools  in  Ohk>,  565. 568 

Sdoio,  attempt  to  settle  on,  1789.  871 

Senat,  a  Jesuit,  killed  among  Chickasawi.  37 
Seven  years  war  bcfimi,  78 

Seduction  in  West  rare  in  earlv  times,  843 

SehaJitian*s  Intrigue*  with  Spain,  497 

Shelby,  Governor,  goes  to  aid  HarribOn,  545 

rort,  founded  and  taken,  55^ 

Evan  and  Isaac,  at  battle  of  Point  Plea- 
sant, 131 
Shingiss,  Delaware  warrior,  50  t,  note. 
Swpnerd,  Colonel,  commands  fort  Henry,  160 
Six  Nattons  or  Iroquois,  (see  Iroqnols)  46.  note. 
Shncoe,  Governor,  394.411. 
Slanderers  in  West  In  early  limes,  843 
Slavery  in  Northwest  Territory,  808 
Sloagh,  Captain,  368, 300  and  note. 
Snltb,  James,  Colonel,  at  Fort  Pitt,  78 
in  Kentucky,  111 
Stayth,  Dr.  his  travelB  and  aeeount  of  Bender* 

■on,  135 

Snhh,  Jue,  577 

death  of,  588 

Soto,  Ferdinand  de,  goei  to  Florida,  8 

crofca  MisslsnppL  3 

dies,  3 


De  Soto,  flBtborlttes,  in  relation  to,  bu  2 

Spotswood,  Governor,  erosoes  Anorhaaicr.  ^ 
Spanish  claims  to  MlMisslppi  and  Wat,  ^l.  2« 
Spanlarda  take  St.  Jooeplw,  3 

SJmmMj  property  oeised  at  Vioreanem,  ^ 

Stobo,  Captain,  account    o€  French  at  Ton 

Dn  aoeaoe,  G  mo. 

hostage  of  Preach*  6 

Stanwix,  lort/FortScbojrler  or  RomeO  ICC:^ 
Stirling,  Captain,  takes  posoeaaion  of  Uhaois.  HI 
Spain,  attempts  to  separate  th^nwetuxm  suses 

from  Unkm.  ?l\  C 

aiiempu  to  excite  ladiaas,  (1790-Oi^:     _ 


dMficnMes  with  hi  1797,  Ac, 

4U,« 

"       18^8, 

49S 

Spanish  intrigoea  la  Keatocky, 

a 

Specolations  in  load  in  fTcat, 

4SL461 

Slates,  names  of  pn^ioaed  irestera. 

s 

Stites,  Benjamin, 

S09L3B.3S7 

Slory,  Daniel,  first  teacher  and  pre 

mha  is 

Ohio  Companyls  parcbase. 
Stedman*s  mlasioo,  1788, 

SI 

Steamboats  in  West, 

SSSisSM 

Supertor,  lake,  vialied  by  French, 
Sullivan,  faivadea  lands  of  Iroqaais, 

4 

ns 

Syaames,  J.C.  appUea  for  laad. 

29 

bis  contract,  Jbc 


42 


531 
83.  8S 


Taylor,  Captain  (now  General)  Z. 

fort  Harrison, 
Tennessee  river,  Eagliah  Ibrls  oo, 
Teedynaconf,  R 

Territory  oorthwert  of  Ohio,  casaioaBef,       SS. 

830.  SSB.  aM 
•ettlen  forUddea  to  cater.  257. 960.  iM 
ordinance  respectiag  sale  of  *a~ir  in,  30 
laws  passed  In,  to  1795,  431 

chooses  representatives,  4B.  467 

laws  passed  by  representathrea,  40 

divisions  amooc  the  people  of.  4T5 

Territory  MMssippi,  46 

lUinok  formed,  4^  sa 

Orleans.  489 

Indiana  formed,  dec.  47S 

Michigan  formed,  &c  40 

Indiana,  slavery  in,  M 

Tecumthe,  his  efforts,  4tc.  489L  693.  495.  597.  W9 

514 
meets  Ilarrison,  1810,  5Ii 

goes  sootli,  1811,  514 

kUled,  543 

Thompson,  Geo.  surveys  on  UckiiM,    ISO— noce 
Tbea  in  west  hi  early  times,  941 

Thames,  bauie  of,  547 10  S3B 

Tippecanoe,  battle  of,  5i5 

Tijiress  taken  bv  British,  5S 

Todd,  Coleoel.  in  1776,  ]61 

Tonti.  La  Salle**  lieutenant,  14 

left  at  fort  Crevecorar,  14 

forced  to  leave  the  Illinois.  15 

sent  to  Count  Prontenac  la  1628,  If 

remains  in  west  tin  1700,  or  later.  81.  3 
Tramontlne  order  founded  by  Spottswtwd,  4i 
Trent,  William,  sent  to  Ohio,  51.  57 

commands  on  frontier,  60.  6S 

deed  to,  by  Iroquois,  1768,  107 

Treaty  of  Lancaster,  47 

I^C^town,  54 

Winchester,  57 

Carliale,  S 

Easton,  81  and  note.  81.  SI 

Fort  Pitt  In  176Qi  87 

Paris,  1763.  69.  0 

Detroit,  1764,  0 

Mnskingnm,  1764,  10 

German  Flats,  1765,  Ifl 

Fort  Stanwix,  17(0,  166  to  10 

Loeliaber.  1770,  107— note.  10 

Wataca,  1785,  131 

with  Delawacev.  1778.  90 

of  Oftenvllle,  1814,  59 
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TTMty  of  Ghent,  5» 

of  Gratt  BriUln  and  U.  flutei,  1783, 958. 261 

fort  Stanwti.  1784,  987.  394 

Bfelntoah,  1785.  987.  395 

Finney,  moutb  of  Greet  MUml, 

1788,  974.  395 

Hermer,  1780.  317.  3SS 

with  6.  BrlUln,  1795,    415— note.  450.  489 

with  Spein,  1705.  480 

of  Greenville,  1794,  415  to  490 

Treaties  with  Indiana,      481.  488.  488.  409.  494. 

t  508.  508.  SUO.  558 

Tranqrlvanla  company,  135 

purcbaee  lande,  137 

denounced  by  Dnnmore,  137 

organise  covernment,  141  to  144 

Trnman,  his  minion  to  Indians,     378.  381~BOCe 

Twigtwees,  who  they  were,  59  and  note 

relations  with  Pennsyhranla,  kt,  54  it  note 

killed  in  defending  English,  53 

in  1785,  103 

Tapper,  Benjamin,  983 

General,  In  1819,  538 

TfUiMr,  Lieutenant,  conquered,  559 

Vandalia,  the  tract  so  called,  1788,  100 

Vandreoil  fears  English  in  West,  50 

Vanbram,  interpreter  ai  Mutilation  of  fort 

Necesifty,  85 

Tenanio,  Washington  at,  Ike.  50  k,  nola.  51— note 

French  at,  59  and  note.  81 

VIncennes,  when  founded,  30— note.  40 

in  1765,  101 

killed  among  CMeka«wi,  37 

besieged  by  Clark,  907 

Vbrler.  letter*  trom,  relallre  to  West*  38.  39 

Virginians  bay  west  of  Iroquois,  1744,  48 

French  Idea  of,  180.  187 

Virginia  sends  Oomminloiien  west,  1753,  57 

raises  troops,  00.  89 

changes  oivanlzatiOB  of  troops,  88 

In  1758,  78 

land  laws,  918.  997 

first  land  cession,  930 

second       do  957 

agrees  to  Independenee  of  Kentucky, 

973  and  note 
reserre,  northwest  of  Ohio,  settled,      455 

Wabash,  early  used  by  trarellers,  41.  59 

settlements  In  1765,  109.  103 

Wabash  and  Illinois  conspanies,  177 

Waba9h  Indians  and  U.  S.  316.  391.  399.  350,  4c 


Walker,  Dr.        107  and  note.  Ill  and  note.  SS 

Walpoleco.  ll>S.  108.  100 

Wappotomica  attacked,  1774,  190 

Warrior's  road,  55  and  note.  114 

War  of  18 19,  causes  of,  5iS 

Washington,  L.  it  A.  concerned  In  Ohio  co.     50 

Geoige,  sent  west,  58 

during  war,  80  to  88 

buys  western  lands,  110  and  nott 

goes  west,  1770,  HO.  110.  191 

▼lews  as  to  lllssifeippi,  987 

.   Tiews  on  settling  West,  257 

Waahlngton,  fort,  391 

Wataga  treaty,  130 

Wayne,  his  nkoreoients  in  West,    378.  377.  380. 

308.  403.  408  to  410.  411 

death  of,  483 

Wavne,  fort,  411 

Wetoer,  Conrad,  45.  48  and  MM 

Wells.  Samuel,  noble  act  of,  934 

West  In  1750.  3&3S 

Englisb  claim  to,  43.  48.  47 

re-entered  by  English,  1780,  80 

grants  in,  by  Virginia,  8? 

trouble  respecting,  957 

cession  of,  to  U.  States,  999.  930.  958.  984 

manners  and  habits  of,  935  to  944 

Westfall,  131 

Wetiell,  Lewis,  933 

Wheeling,  188  to  174 

Whheeyes,  Captain,  138.  148 

Whiskey  insurrectloii,  438  to  451 

Winchester,  treaty  at.  In  1753,  57 

Winchester,  General,  to  1819,  535 

at  rapids  of  Manmee,  537 

Wni*s  Creek,  Cuaioerland,  58.  80.  84 

Wilkinson,  James,  in  Leiingtoa,  985 

acquires  influence,  979 

goes  to  New  Orleans,  988.  300.  393 

goes  against  WabMh  iDdlans,  398 

charges,  4tc.  against  496 

bis  conneetton  with  Itarr,  505 

Wood,  Colonel,  his  travels,  43.  44.  48— noM 

Worsley,  Lieut.  Ukes  TIgrws,  4e.  559 

Wyandots,  or  Huroos,  Dole  4 

Zane,  flunily  of,  settle  at  WheellDg,  191 

Ootonel,  opposes  Cresap.  193.  195 

Isaac,  capUre  amo&g  toe  Indians, 

189  and  MM 
Elisabeth,  heroic  conduct  of,  179 

Zelsberger  settles  taiAlleghatty,  Ac  ISO 


ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS. 

Some  tjpogrtphical  errors,  not  noticed  below,  are  to  be  fbond  in  this  rolcice.  bz'.  us 
feeder  can  correct  them  without  dilBcultj. 

Page  30  Note  t  !■>  I1b^«  eA«r  **Perti,  1781,"  Inevt  •*w6L  tL** 

35  Note  *  Snd  line,  after  •'Indiana*'  InMrt  **n)L  1.** 

41  Note  t  laM  Hue,  for  **U**  read  ••No.  2.** 

43  Noie  •lallhM,  for  ••3S4  read  ••344.'* 

50  85th  line,  tor  ••57**  read  ••1751.** 

n  Note  X  in  line,  for  ••t jpographj**  read  ••topography.** 

M  Note  1 4tb  line,  place  the  eoloii  alkcr  ••Pkkawaj.** 

57  Note  •  Snd  line,  for  •*484**  read  ••434.'* 

do    Inatead  of  the  note  1|  ••Sparka.  Wash.  vol.  fl.  p.  S30,**  reed  ••Sperkle  Franklin.  In.  230.' 
and  for«*r  bi  the  4Ui  sole,  read  ••y*' 

58  Note  t,  for  ••3S6**  read  ••49B.** 

d8  In  5th  line  flroai  botton,  after  "appendix  te  the**  ineart  •■Sd  yoIum  of  the.** 

84  Tranapoaa  the  notea. 

91  5tb  Itoe,  for  ••1704*'  road  ••1774.*' 

96  Nou  t,  for  **63*'  read  ••106.*' 

107  Note  *  in  line,  for  ••was**  read  ••were.** 

116  In  the  head  IfaM,  tor  ••1707**  read  ••  1700.** 

1S7  3d  line,  for  ••Wangeata,**  read  ••WeotA^Mla.** 

131  laai  line,  for  ••Fort**  read  ••Camp.*' 

138  Note  *,  aftor  ••oariea'*  iuert  •«vol.  IL" 

159  Note  *  6ih  line,  after  ••ierica**  Inaert  ••toI.  1.  378.** 

178  9d  line  from  bottom,  for  ••  Abbndle**  read  ••  Abbadle.** 

9QS  S3d  Une,  for •HJotoool  Bowman** read  **Mi^  Bowman.**    N.B.  Jobn  Bowmaa  vh  Od. 

Jooepb  Bowman,  Captain,  and  then  Mi^. 

900  Note  II  for  ••O.W.Leigh'*  read  ••B.W." 

968  Note  •  lal  Une,  for  ••aay"  read  ••aaya.*' 

278  Note  *  after  •*Uair  insert  "the  WUdemmi  and  War  path." 

336  Note  f  9d  line,  for  ••1781**  md  ••1791.** 

341  In  head  line,  ftir  ••Fergoaon'k*'  read  ••AreMtrongV." 

406  3dllne,  for  ••Tnieman**  read  ••Freeman." 

510  0th  line  from  bottom,  for  ••  Jobnaon"  read  •*  Johnaton." 

586  12th  line,  for  ••coadnet"  read  ••caoae." 

599  Inaert  aa  a  note  to  the  paange  ending  ••red  coats,"  la  5th  line  from  bottom  ;  ^Bnckt  oOeW 

report,  qooted  by  Armatrong ,  1.  35." 

530  Note  t,  for  •*in  hia  erldenee**  read  **iA  Ua  defonce." 

543  Note  J,  for  •*72"  reed  ••379." 

553  Under  the  bead  oflOlO  sbonld  be  hiserted  the  admkalon  of  Indiana  to  the  Vokm. 
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